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Preface 

'I'he first edition of the present volume, published in 1924, was dedicated; 

To those who gave their lives 
TQ14 —rqi8 

In the hope that new principles of justice might 
be found to govern the relations of states. 

The present erlition might well be dedicated to those who gave their lives, 
1939^—'945, liecause new principles of justice were not found to govern the 
relations of states, or being found, were not put into practice. 

The challenge of international law is no longer to the university student; 
it is to the iJublic at large which has at last come to see that law between 
nations has as intimate a bearing upon their peace and prosperity as law 
between citizens. More particularK, the American people have come to realize 
that the United Slates has a \ital national interest in the maintenance of 
international law and order. The <iue^tions prc.sen'ed in 1924 arc again before 
us, and before us in more acute form ('an institutions be established which 
will not only restrain lawle.ss violence but w'ill .so far promote the common 
interests of the nations as to take away the incentives to the use of forced 
How can national ''.sovereignty” and ‘'independence,” with their occa.sional 
psychopathic connotations, be brought into harmony with the rule of law and 
with the actual interdependence of states? Ts the organization of the United 
Nations adequate to the task it has undertaken? What changes in the law 
are callcci for to meet the new conditions with which the international com¬ 
munity is confronted? 

The.se are but a few of the fundamental issues subjected to critical study. 
Most of the chapters have been rewritten line for line. Old established doc¬ 
trines have l)ren ree.xamincd, and principles handed down by writers in suc¬ 
cessive treatises have been subjected to the test of actual practice. In addition, 
the varu)us technical problems that form the major part of a volume on in¬ 
ternational law have been considered in the light of the recent contributions 
of scholars, and material that appears to be now out of date has been replaced 
by matters of more current interest. The experience of the author in inter- 
American affairs has led to the introduction of numerous references to the 
law of the American Republics as a regional group. Too little is known in 
North American and Kuropean circles of the contribution to the development 
of international law made by the declarations and resolutions of inter-Ameri¬ 
can conferences and by the technical work of Latin American jurists. The 
chapters on the law of war and of neutrality have been rewritten; and the 
experience of the recent conflict has been drawn upon to show the final paradox 
of the conception of humane warfare. The new material, however, has been 
fitted into the framework of the earlier editions, so as to facilitate the transition 
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from one edition to another for teachers who have found the earlier edition 
useful. 

If the “List of Works Referred to” may appear to be unduly large, the 
purpose of the author has been to encourage research work upon specific topics 
of the l:.w, atid to suggest the works suitable for a library of limited size. 
Special attention i.s given in the footnotes to references to the forty-one vol¬ 
umes of the American Journal oj International Law and to the sixty-seven 
volumes of the Rccucil dcs Cours of the Academy of International Law at the 
Hague. Both collections are veritable encyclopaedias of international law, 
representing the contributions of the leading jurists of the world. 

No general expression of thanks can satisfy the debt which the author owes 
to the many friends with whom he has collaborated for the past thirty or 
forty years. Every annual meeting of the American Society of International 
Law has been the occasion of an exchange of views upon current questions of 
international law, having the effect of clarifying controversial points and 
sharpening distinctions. Manley O. Hudson’s name comes first, a great jurist 
to whom every scholar in every land is in debt. Each individual member of 
the Board of Editors of the Journal has contributed from time to time articles 
and editorials which have influenced the author’s views. Quincy Wright’s 
studies in the field of collective .security have been particularly helpful, as 
have Clyde Eagleton’s numerous editorials. George A. Finch has been a con¬ 
stant adviser. Hackworth’s new Digest has made available documentary 
materials hitherto inaccessible. Hyde’s exhaustive treatise has been a constant 
manual of reference. Members of the Inter-American Juridical Committee, 
notably Luis Podesta Costa of Argentina and Amba.ssador Nieto del Rio of 
Chile, have assisted greatly in clarifying certain problems of regional inter- 
American law. The treatise of the Brazilian jurist, Hildebrando Accioly, has 
been consulted upon a number of points. In the preparation of the manu- 
.script, o.specially in the search for and verification of source material, the 
author has received valuable aid from his research assistant. Dr. Hans Kling- 
hoffer, J.U.D. of the University of Vienna, whose meticulous accuracy has 
enabled the author to enter some three thousand references with what is 
believed to be a minimum of error. 

While the text of the volume has been brought down as cIo.se as possible 
to the date of publication, the author is aware that many and far-reaching 
changes may still be ahead of us. With this in mind he has sought to dis- 
tingui.sh between what is fundamental and permanent in the law and what is 
transient and ephemeral. No jurist can look into the future without concern; 
but no jurist can have the slightest doubt that the only hope of peace lies in 
the development and strengthening of international law: in the determination 
of the members of the international community to uphold the law against 
arbitrary violence and in their equal determination to insure that the sub¬ 
stance of the law reflect the highest standards of justice and cooperation for 
the common welfare. 


C. G. F. 
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The Nature of Iiitcriidtional Law 




CHAPTER 


The Historical Background of International Law 

It is not as a mere matter of historical research that the student is led to A. Inter- 
begin his inquiry into the nature of international law by a survey of the anm'aiicd” 
political environment in which the conception of a community of states has 
developed through the centuries. For international law, far more so than the 
law of any individual state, is in a sense an entailed inheritance, ft not only 
reflects to-day the legal principles and the pnl'ie al, economic, and social con¬ 
ditions of past generations, but it is in larc part determined ])y them. Prin¬ 
ciples which have outworn their le efnlness "liil exercise a retarding influence 
upon its development. Olhei principles, m 'r-^ in at<.ord with the needs of the 
international community, meet with resis' mu In ause of complexes created 
by conditions which no longer actually exist. Thus unifying factors in the 
relations of states, factors which in nu dein times might have led to the estab¬ 
lishment of a true community of states, based upon the common welfare of 
the nations as a body, have been offset by separatist tendencies resulting from 
national prejudices kept alive within individual states by traditions stronger 
than their present actual lntere.sts.‘ 

The reason why international law is thus mortgaged to its past is that Not the law 
international law is the law of a community of communities. It does not repre- community 
sent the voice of the world’s peoples pre.scribing, through a central agency 
of government, rules and regulations for the common welfare of their collec¬ 
tive group. It is a law between states each conscious of its separate sovereign 
character; it is a law between corporate groups which in the long course of 
history have persistently tended to emphasize their mutual differences and 
to overlook their common interests.- Political scientists, speaking of the state 
as an abstract institution, tell us that it is a “natural” association of persons 
bound together by bonds of a common race, language, religion, and historical 
tradition. Few states in the concrete possess the national unity which the 
definition suggests. But whatever the degree of national unity within a par¬ 
ticular state it is a curious paradox that states as corporate groups seem to 
have been driven apart at times by the very forces that have driven individual 

’ The emphasis placed upon “soveieignty” is perhaps the best example of this time lag 
in the development of international law See below, p. 29. 

- Alfred Zimmern, in his volume publL-hed in ig.^6. The League of Nations and the 
Rule of Law, perhaps cxagpciates the .'•itu.ation in saying that “International law, in 
fact, is a law without a constitution.” He finds that the lulcs of international law, as 
they e.xistcd previous to 1914, were, with a few exceptions, “not the outcome of the 
experience of a world society They were simply the result of the contacts between a 
number of self-regarding political units—stars whose courses, as they moved majestically 
through a neutral firmament, crossed one another from time to time ” P. 98. 
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citizens together. The law of survival, which has led men to seek the protec¬ 
tion of the local community, has been a cause of almost perpetual warfare 
between communities. The satisfaction of the economic and social needs of 
man, which has brought about so high a degree of civilization within the 
individual state, has on occasion led states as corporate groups to go forth and 
take by force the goods of their neighbors. 

An adequate analysis of this paradox would lead us far beyond the limits 
of a single brief chapter. For the problems which it raises touch upon the 
whole range of the social sciences.® If the circle of law has gradually widened 
from family and clan and tribe to city-state and kingdom and empire, and 
at last to the international community as a whole, the process of develop¬ 
ment has not been uniform. The history of international law is a history of 
the interaction of unifying and of separatist tendencies among the nations. 
The dawn of recorded history finds mankind already divided into tight, com¬ 
partmentalized groups; and the progress of civilization has been marked by 
the expansion and contraction of these groups under influences of the widest 
variety. War and conquest have created and dissolved kingdoms and empires. 
Rome imposed its law upon subject peoples and developed a juridical unity 
which long outlasted the military power that first established it. Christianity 
came with its ideal of a common spiritual brotherhood cutting across state 
lines and creating an allegiance rivaling that of temporal sovereigns. Nation 
states grew up, creating order out of local anarchy but destroying the unity 
of Europe with their conception of a balance of power among rival sover¬ 
eignties. Commerce and trade promoted closer relations between peoples, but 
led governments upon new wars of territorial expansion and colonial control. 
In its turn nationalism came, tightening the hold of the state upon the loyalty 
of its citizens by idealizing the bond ot race and seeking to integrate the 
mas-ses into a single corporate unit. Now, following two devastating wars, 
the conception of an international community has become more clearly 
understood, and moral and material considerations alike have led the nations 
to proclaim common principles of peace and justice and to establish an organi¬ 
zation to put them into practical effect.'* 

The story is a long one and only the most significant phases can be marked 
out. But at least a survey of the political environment in which the rules 
of international law have grown up seems essential to an understanding of 
the vital question upon which (he future development of international law 
depends, whether it is possible to create a true international community 
from elements so diverse as those bequeathed to us from the days when the 
necessity of international unity was less urgent than it is to-day. 

We may begin with a brief historical survey of the political environment 

* Quincy Wrisht’s, A Study of War, approaches the problem of war from the point 
of view of moidls and of philosophy, of psychology and of political science, of eco¬ 
nomics and of sociology. See, in particular Chapter XVIII, “The Social Disciplines and 
War.” 

* The development following the first World War is well sketched by G. Del Vecchio, 
in “La Societe dcs Nations au point dc vuc de la philosophic du droit international,” 
Acad6mic dc Droit International, RecueU des Cours, Vol. 38 (1931—IV), $45. 
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in which the rules of international law have grown up, studying the forces that 
have helped to create a law and those that have helped to destroy it; and then 
proceed to an examination of the general character and scope of the law and 
to an analysis of the various theories and doctrines that constitute what may 
be called the science of international law. 

The earliest traces of international law are naturally to be found in the B. inter- 
form of rules recognized by states in immediate contact with one another, delations i 
Relations between states in the earliest historical times were maintained within 
relatively narrow geographical areas, and the points of contact between them Oriontal 
were few. It would doubtless be too much to call these rules regional inter- 
national law, so little had they the character of law at all. Treaties between 
the Egyptian Pharaohs and neighboring kings, entered into as far back as 
the fourteenth century n.c., provided for thr* recognition of their mutual 
sovereignty and equality, as well as tor the ( xf.aflition of political refugees 
and immigrants.'’ Similar treaties were entered inti, by David Solomon, and 
later Hebrew Kings with neighboring states, other than the seven nations 
marked for extermination, and inflames ”1 to be found showing a care for 
the faith of treaties and a rcci.gnition of ilie sai.- tity of the ambassadorial 
character.'’ But thr're was little to .'agge t that other states or their inhabit¬ 
ants had any rights as such. War wa- waged ircely and hostilities were con¬ 
ducted without re.straint. 'I'he description of the Assyrian coming down “like 
a wolf on the fold” applic.s equally to Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians: and even the Jews, in spite of their recog¬ 
nition of a higher moral law and in spite of the ideals of peace proclaimed by 
their prophets, rivaled their neighbors on occasion in the slaughter and ex¬ 
termination of the enemy.'' 

It is among the member states of the ancient Chinese and Indian empires India and 
that regional law began first to take more definite shape. Lofty precepts of 
universal conduct are to be found in the writings of the Chinese philosophers 
of the Golden Age; but their application appears to have been confined in 
practice to the separate states of the Empire, the “world” as it was known to 
China.” So also in ancient India, the epic narrative'- and codes of law, in so 
far as they treat of obligations toward other states, were applicable chiefly 
to the separate states within India it.self, and even within that limited circle 
they appear to have been as often violated as observed.'’ 

Ear closer was the bond of unity among the Greek city-states. Here it was The Greek 
that the first con.sciousness of a true community of interests developed, and 
with it a rudimentary form of international law. Within the narrow circle of 
the Hellenic world city-state met city-.state upon a basis of mutual recogni- 

® The original document of a treaty of alliance between Egypt and the Hittites may 
be found in Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, III, 163 ff. 

® See Walker, A History of the Law of Nations, 31-36- 

' For the war practices of the IIebrcw.s sec Judges, Samuel, Kings, and other books 
of the Old Testament, passim Also H J. Cadbury, National Ideals of the Old Testament. 

* See Russell, Theories of International Relations, Chap. II. 

» See Burnell and Hopkins, The Ordinances of Manu, Lecture, VII; also, Viswanatha, 
International Imw in Ancient India. Russell, op. cit.. Chap. III. 
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tion of independence and legal equalit)', modified, as in the world of the 
nineteenth century, by alliances of separate states, by religious and political 
leagues, and by the hegemony of successive individual states. A firm founda¬ 
tion for union was to be found in their common race, religion, language, and 
custor.is.’" But it is one of the tragedies of history that these bonds which 
might have been expected to develop some form of Hellenic federation, or at 
least some form of mutual cooperation for the common welfare and for mutual 
defense against the common enemy, failed to do so. Greece fell a victim to the 
inability of its statesmen to extend their outlook, except upon rare occasions, 
beyond tlie range of their city-states. 

'I'his inability of Greek state.smen to develop a spirit of regional unity 
within the Hellenic circle was due to the strong sense of local patriotism 
developed within the city-states.^’ 'fhe very forces of creative imagination 
which led to the development of the highest civilization that the world had 
yet known led to concentration upon the national interests of the separate 
states. The emphasis upon the character of the individual man, upon “hu¬ 
manity,” which made possible the leadership of Greece in the civilized world, 
which produced works of literature and of art that have become a standard 
for future generations, tended to create rival communities, isolated from one 
another by the intenseness of their loyalty to their own small circle. To the 
Greek city-state iiulependence played the same part it has played in our own 
times. Tf they had had the word sovereignty they would have used it. 

Owing to the peculiar city-state organization of ancient Greece, the system 
of international law there develoiK.*d bears a closer relation to that of modern 
times than does the international law of any subsequent [X'riod down to the 
year 1648.'" Greeks were aliens in other cities but their own, but as aliens 
they possessed rights, based partly upon the universal law of hospitality and 
partly upon special treaty provisions. The right of asylum was regarded as 
of divine origin, and was particularly sacred in connection with Greek 
temples. Ambassadors were excepti«*nally privileged. Elaborate formalities 
attended their reception, their persons were regarded as inviolable; and 
severe punishment was meted out to those who maltreated them.’ ’ Arbitra¬ 
tion was frequently resorted to for the settlement of disputes; and agree¬ 
ments in advance to submit disputes of a definite or of a general character 
to arbitration were to be found both in treaties of peace and in alliances 
between separate states. A treaty of alliance between Sparta and Argos in 
418 u.c. .stipulated that they would submit their differences to arbitration 
“on fair and equal terms, according to their ancestral customs.” 

‘"See Phillipson, Into nutwnal Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
Vol. 1, Chdf)!5 I, U. Nussbauni finds the relations of the Greek states to be rather “intcr- 
munuipdl ’ than international Comtse History of the Law of Nations, 15. 

“ Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism, soff., Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth. 

Philhpson, op. cil, Vol. I, Chaps VII, VlII 

’ ‘ Ibid, Vol I, Chaps XlII-XV 

’ * Thuc>dides, V, 79; quoted in full by Phillipson, op. cit, 11, 61, 62. See, on the 
subject of arbitration in Ancient Greece, Tod, International Arbitration amongst the 
Greeks, Chap II. Ralston, International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno 
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But while numerous rules of international law relating to minor interests railure 
were developed between the city-states, they failed in the essential task of "ecumy' 
developing a system of collective security for the maintenance of peace. 

Their religious leagues for the protection of the shrines of their gods, called 
amphictyonics, the most famous of which was the Amphictyonic League of 
Delphi, the shrine of Apollo, did not succeed in preventing wars between 
their members. At the very peak of the civilization of Athens, when I’ericlcs 
was organizing the democracy of which he was so proud, he l)egan to plan 
a policy of imperialism which denied to others the rights Athens claimed 
for henself. The Confederacy of Delos, which began as a union of free states, 
ended in the establishment of the Athenian Empire, and the empire led in 
the end to the Peloponnesian War. Athenian ambition had di'-'iirbed the 
balance of power; and the Spartans, whose aitional profession was war, 
proclaimed that they were fighting for the lioeity of Hellas.’ 

An elaborate code, based u[)on ihe univei -'d law and supiTfirtod by treaties, 
governed the conduct of hostilitie-, pre.s<”li'ng many rules in mitigation 
of the severity of interstate conllic t''."' P • in a<iual practice the laws of 
war were as little able to restrain ihe Greeks as t(' restrain belligerents in 
more modern times. The deliberate massacre by the Lacedemonians of the 
Platean garri.son that had capitulated is a notable instance.” In the classic 
drama of Sophocles Antigone appealed to the higher law of the gods in 
justification of her offense: but her plea went unheeded. The doctrine of 
reprisals, so familiar an excuse for the violation of the laws of war down to 
the latest times, played its part in justifying acts of cruelty in llagrant 
contravention of the higher law.'** Toward those outside the Hellenic circle 
the rules of the universal law, being applicable to men as men, were ecjually 
binding, but equally violated in practice. Paradoxically enough, it was a 
“barbarian,” Xerxes, who re.spected the univer.'^al law when it was suggested 
to him that he should retaliate upon the Athenians and the Spartans for the 
murder of the Persian envoys. His reply was that they had violated the law 
of all mankind, and that he would not do that very thing which he blamed 
in them.’*-' 

If the Greeks were unable to develop a system of collective security 
against the aggression of one member of their group against another, they 
were equally unable to combine for collective defense against the “bar¬ 
barians” outside the Hellenic circle. Leagues were formed for defense against 
the invader, but they rarely held together. Sparta arrived too late to assist 
the Athenians at Marathon; the Spartan troops stood almost alone, with 
their backs to the wall, at Thermopylae. Happily, in spite of numerous inva- 

’=Sce, in general, Phillipson, op. at., Vol. II. Chap XVHI, Zimmein, The Gieek 
Commonwealth; Ferguson, Greek Imperialism; I.aurcnt, Histoire tin Droit des Geit'^ et 
des Relations Inteinatwnales, Vol. II, A E. R Boak, "Greek Interstate Associations 
and the League of Nations,” Am. Journal, Vol. is (1921)1 375- 

' “ Phillipson, op. rit , Vol. II, Chap XXIII. 

” Thucydidc.s, III, 52 ff- 

Phillipson, op. at, Vol. II, Chap. XXIV. 

Herodotus vv quoted by Phillipson, op, ett, I, 6o 
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sions, the Persians never succeeded in imposing their rule upon the divided 
city-states; and it remained for Alexander the Great, himself a Greek, to 
force union upon them at the price of the independence they so jealously 
cherished. Greece had now a mission to civilize the world by drawing upon 
the inspiration of Uiose whose genius had thrived in the earlier days of 
freedom. 

Considered with respect to the development of the conception of a com¬ 
munity of states, the history of Rome may be divided into two periods. In 
the first, Rome was a city-state among other city-states, and its relations 
with them bear a close comparison with those of the Greek city-states. Down 
to the beginning of the third century n.c. Rome recognized the existence of 
other independent communities and maintained relations with them on the 
basis of formal treaties of alliance. While she dominated her Latin and Italian 
allies and subsequently absorbed them, .she nevertheless regarded herself 
bound by legal obligations towards them. Numerous institutions and practices 
attest to the [jossession by Rome of a sense of legal rights and duties existing 
in a community of distinct juridical units.*" 

After the Second Punic War, which came to an end in 201 b.c., Rome 
entered upon a phase of her history during which she proclaimed herself 
mistress of the world. From now on her relations with other states were no 
longer on a basis of mutual independence and equality. The law between 
them was no longer one of mutual agreement set forth in treaties, but the 
will of Rome imposed upon subject peoples. Hence the term international 
law ceased to be applicable to the relations of Rome either with her former 
allies within the peninsula or with the numerous states and tribes surround¬ 
ing the Mediterranean Sea that had now been brought under subjection. 
Such rights as Rome recognized on the part of the various subject peoples 
conquered by her armies were rights of her own granting, administered by 
her appointed officials, to be enjoyed so long as Rome found it expedient 
not to revoke them. 

But if in point of law the subject peoples brought under the domination 
of Rome had no rights in their own name, the system of constitutional law 
enforced by Rome had many of the elements of a federal state. The form of 
colonial government applied by Rome to the provinces was far from being 
an arbitrary one. Order was brought into the relations of peoples hitherto 
perpetually at war; the provinces learned the art of self-government within 
the limitations fixed by Rome; while the states not formally constituted 
as provinces were, although subject to Rome, sufficiently autonomous to 
enjoy their own laws and civil government. Subjugation did not mean 
assimilation.*^ 

With the accession of Octavian as “Imperator” in 31 n.c. the world of 
the Roman Empire entered upon a long period of almost unbroken peace. 

Phillipson, op. cit., I, 107-108. The author contests the views of those who hold 
that Rome recognized no such rights and obligations. 

See Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism; Breasted, The Conquest 0} Civilization, 
Part V, “The Roman Empire.” 
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The occasional wars upon the fringes of the empire did not disturb the 
normal administration of the central government. But that a system of 
government applicable to peoples of such varied character and distributed 
over so wide an area should hold together indefinitely was not to be expected 
under the conditions of communication of the time. 1'he fact that it held 
together for so long gave opjiortunity for the development of ideals of uni- 
versalism which were to have a lasting effect upon the history of the world. 

If in the end the material empire was to fall apart by reason of corruption 
at the administrative center of the system, the ideal of unity which it em¬ 
bodied remained for more than a thousand years the symbol of law and 
order, and, to a degree, of peace and justice. 

It was from the Greeks whom Rome had concpicred that the philosophical 
basis of universality came. Whde in the later »lays of the Republic the praetor 
peregrimts was develoijing rules of law applic.dile to those who were denied 
the privileges of Roman citizenship and w.is thus laying the foundations of 
a universal law, Homan philosopher'- were ab..orbh.g the teachlugs of stoicism 
and coming to believe that emttire and m.-.iil-ird weie interchangeable terms. 

The world, such as they knew it, was a UMt, a d 'U'ls gcnt'mvi, even though 
the gentes were subject peoples. The extension of Roman citizenship to the 
provinces fitted in with the conception oi a common brotherhood of peoples. 

Pax Romana gave of itself a unity to the nations at peace. If Rome conceived 
it her mission to bring the world by force of arms under a common rule of 
law, she herself set in motion the forces which were in time to give preced¬ 
ence to law over forcc.^- 

The period of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire was marked by a pedine 
general loosening of the bonds which held the various dependencies of Rome 
together. Constitutional law failed before the provinces had as yet sufficiently Empire 
established themselves as semi-independent units of law and administration 
to make international law possible. Had the Roman system been a federal 
one, with representation of the provinces in the government of the empire, 
it is possible that the corruption of the central source of authority from 
within might not have disintegrated the entire system. As it was, when the 
bond of a common dependence upon Rome was broken, there was no sense 
of a community of interest on the part of the provinces and there was no 
working machinery of government that might have led them to maintain the 
unity of the empire for their mutual defense. The result was that invading 
hordes which had never been part of the recognized constitutional system of 
Rome broke through the defenses of the colonial outposts and occupied the 
law-giving seat of the empire. Each of the local centers of the empire was 
thrown upon its own defenses, and within each of them internal strife added 
to the demoralization caused by the overthrow of the central authority. The 
influence of Christianity was still largely in the field of personal morality. 
Justinian attempted to revive the authority of Rome by his codification of 
its system of law; but principles of law, lacking the support of an adequate 

2 2 Sec Scott, Law, the State, and the International Community, Vol. I, Chaps. 
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organization, were not of themselves sufficient to bring about the necessary 
unity.-'' 

The vear 800 a.d., which saw the coronation of Charlemagne as Emperor 
of the West by Pope Leo Til, opened a new era in the history of international 
relati('ns. The plan was conceived of reviving the ideal of an ordered world 
by bringing to the support of the empire the new bond of the Christian faith. 
Throughout the Dark Ages of the barbarian invasions men looked back to 
Rome as the symbol of law and order, and it was felt that if peace among 
the nations was to be established at all, it must be upon the basis of a single 
unifying authority. But Christianity had in the meantime entered its claims 
to the spiritual allegiance of the Western world, and its official head, the pope, 
was able to promise the new emperor effective aid in accomplishing a task 
at which others before him had failed. The whole organized influence of the 
church, cutting across national lines, was to help establi.sh the reign of law 
upon which the salvation of society depended. 'I'he emperor was to wield the 
temporal sword which would reduce rebellious individuals to obedience to the 
actual precetds of the law. The pope was to hold the spiritual .sword which 
would enforce the observance of those common principles of morality which 
lay behind the law Thus was formed the Holy Roman Empire, within which 
peace through law was to be maintained by the cooperation of the temporal 
and spiritual authorities.-' 

Tn this reorganization of the old empire on a new basis there was even less 
room for the existence of an international law in the modern form than there 
was (luring the reign of Augustus. For the Roman system of colonial adminis¬ 
tration was replaced by the feudal sy.stem, which practically eliminated the 
corporate personalilv of the individual state by identifying political authority 
with land tenure. The internal organization of the state was fundamen¬ 
tally altered by reducing the individual to a position of immediate depend- 
eiite upon his overlord, to whom he owed personal allegiance, whereas 
before he had been bound by the more comprehensive and abstract law of 
the .state. The state tlias ceased to be based upon a community of interest 
between citizens and became a successive .scries of personal relations to the 
feudal lord. Territorial sovereignty accompanied the feudal tie. The result 
was that the centralization of the authority of the empire in the hands of 
the emperor amounted to no more than an acknowledgment of personal 
homage. There was no community of feeling between the separate feudal 
states, just as there was none between the vassals of different lords. A com¬ 
mon law of nations was as impossible as a common law of the state. If the 
emperors, by reason of their exalted position, from time to time acted as 
arbitrators between kings and princes, in so doing they were exercising their 

Gilaljon’s cle.scription in hi.s Decline and Fall 0} the Roman Empire is familiar to 
every student Monte.squicu’s Comiderations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains 
et Icur denidenrr, publi'>hed in 1734, is still inspiring reading, even though new facts 
have Ijeen discovered since then. 

-+ Hryre’s The Holy Roman Empire is still the standard work. Sec also Tout, Empire 
and Papacy; Walker, History of t^ Law of Nations, 79 ff. 
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personal influence rather than performing recogni/ed legal functions attend¬ 
ant upon the prerogative of their office." ' 

But what the empire lacked in cohesiveness the ('hurch of Rome under¬ 
took to supply. Both directly and indirectly it .sought to lay a restraining 
hand upon the centrifugal forces which manifested themselves within the first 
lentury after the founding of the empire. On the one hand the pope, as 
spiritual head of Christendom, undertook to pass judgment upon the conduct 
of princes no less than upon that of individuals. Since sovereignty was a 
personal relationship between vassal and lord, it was possible in cases of 
misconduct to threaten rulers with deposition, and even to depose them by 
releasing vassals from their oath of allegiance, the binding force of which 
was moral rather than political. The same spiritual auth irity enabled the 
pope to offer his good offices and mediation and to act as arbitrator in disputes 
between princes. This latter function was one n the Highest importance, and 
the record of arbitral cases derided either by ‘lie popes themselvc.-) or under 
their intluence is one of the brigliler ji.iges "i .m era in which petty dynastic 
wars wers,? all too frequent 

The ideal was that of a world st.ne. but neithc. emperor nor pope could 
effectively compel obedience, and lb.- autliority of each was greatly weakened 
by conflicts of jurisdiction between tlnm. On all sides the units of the empire 
were beginning to as'^ert their Independence of control, so that tlie successive 
triumphs of Pope Gregory VH over Henry IV' and of Boniface VTTT over 
Philip the Fair, instead of strengthening the spiritual .sword of the empire, 
merely weakened its temporal one. Dante's plea, in his De Momrehia, for a 
single world rule for all i^eoples, argued both on thcoietical and jiractical 
grounds, fell upon deaf ears.-' The Holy Roman Empite was past saving. 
Dubois, Dante's contemporary, understood better the tendencies of the times. 
Advocating a plan for the pacification and unification of Europe as the 
condition for a successful crusade to regain the Holy Land, he proposed, not 
a revival of the empire, but a Christian commonwealth (republica) function¬ 
ing through a Congress composed of sovereign and independent states. ** 

But if Dante's plan failed to recognize the force of the new nationalism 
that was developing within the empire, Dubois’ plan called for a greater 
moral unity than was to be found among the princes who were asserting their 
independence of the empire. Territorial sovereignty was replacing feudalism 
in the internal organization of the state. But it was a territorial sovereignty 


On the general subject, sec Vinogradoff, Roman Law tn Medieval Europe 
-'>N>s Le', Ortgincs, Ch.ips V, XI, Mooie, Internalwnal Arbitration-., \, Appendix III, 
translating from Merignhac, Tratte theonque el pratique dc I'aihitragc international; 
B. Goyau, "L’Kghsc catholique et le droit des gens,” Recueil drs t.mrs, Vol 0 D, 

127. For the objectives ol the 'Truce of God," see Walker, Wo/my, I, 83, C.o>au, op 
cit, 150; L Quidde, “Hi-toire dc la paix publique cn Allem.ignc au Mo>en Age, Recueil 
de-. Cows, Vol, 28 (1029—111), L'i.L 47f>- , ^ f 1 ^ u- u 

To be distinguished from the Tiiice of God was the Pc.ace of God, whuh consisted 
in a series of deriees is.sucd by the Church proclaiming an unlimited state of peace 

•ir Russell, op at, p. 99 Scott, Law. the Stale, and the Inte, national Community. 
Vol. 1, Chap. XV. , 

-** Russell, op. cit, 105 Hemleben, Plans for World Peace, Chap. I. 
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which was not as yet accompanied by any corporate consciousness on the 
part of the peoples of the separate states, which might have put some re¬ 
straint upon the ambitions of their rulers. Dynastic claims continued to be a 
disruftting force. The Hundred Year’s War between England and France 
would alone have made a federation of European states impossible; while 
France and Spain on their part engaged in a struggle which attacked the very 
heart of the empire and made mockery of its tradition of unity. A few 
independent city-states arose, Genoa, Venice, and others in the Mediter¬ 
ranean; Florence, Siena, and others in northern Italy; the members of the 
Hanseatic League along the shores of the Baltic; but they were too remote 
from one another and too weak individually to have any appreciable influ¬ 
ence upon the organization of Europe as a whole.'"*'* 

Parallel with the development of a self-conscious nationalism, which 
marked the close of the Middle Ages, came the repudiation of the spiritual 
authority of the Church both in its external activities as an organized institu¬ 
tion and in its assertion of the principle of Christian unity under a common 
head. The Renaissance had awakened men’s imaginations, and it was to be 
expected that authority and law should .seem of secondary importance in the 
presence of the new world of philosophic, literary and scientific ideas that 
were being discussed on all sides. The Reformation gave further expression to 
the .sense of independent self-determination that had already begun to assert 
itself; and so close was the connection between church and state that revolt 
against ecclesiastical authority inevitably carried with it an affirmation of 
absolutism on the part of the state.'*" 

The old order in Europe was dead, but a new order had not yet come 
into being. States were sovereign and independent units; but there was no 
bond of unity among them. For a time liurope drifted in a condition of help¬ 
less anarchy; each nation’s hand was again.st its neighbor, and no state was 
certain of its legal .status in the community. The Thirty Years’ War, begin¬ 
ning in i6i8, was a confused struggle in which religious and political objec¬ 
tives were inextricably bound up. At the first a domestic struggle within the 
German states, the war drew into its vortex one state after another which 
had originally no part in the dispute. The emperor must not be allowed to 
threaten their security by becoming again the dominant power in Europe. 

An important body of international private iaw dcvclopctl during this period in 
the form of collections of maritime customs setting forth the rights and duties of 
merchanls and ship-owners of different countiies in their de.ilings with one another. 
Among these codes were the Rhodian Laws, of uncertain origin, possibly dating back 
as far as the seventh century; the Tabula Amalfitana of the eleventh century; the Laws 
of Olcron of the twelfth century; the Laws of Wisby, dating from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, and in particular the Consolato del Mare of the fourteenth century 
See Pardcssus, Collection de lois manttmes antirunres au XVIH hiicle; Azuni, Dioit 
mantime de I’Europe Pardessus and Azuni are at odds with respect to the origin and 
content of the famous Consolato del Mare. Azuni ascribes it (p 414 ff) to a rompila- 
tion made in Pisa, which was formally blessed by the pope in 1075. Pardessus, refuting 
Azuni’s evidence, ascribes it to a collection made in Barcelona, written in a Romance 
dialect, under the title Consulat de la Mer, and published in the XIVth century. For the 
text see Pardessus, op. cil., Tome I, Chap XII. 

•!() point, Sturzo, Church and State, Chap. VII. 
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To that end Catholic France was willing to take sides with Protestant forces 
in Germany. F'inally, when the participants had exhausted their resources, 
the war was terminated by the Peace of Westphalia of 1648, consisting of 
the two treaties of Osnabriick and Munster, to which all of the leading 
Christian states of Europe were parties, although England and Poland were 
not represented in the negotiations.®' 

The negotiations at Osnabruck and Munster mark the first of the great 
conferences which were henceforth to determine from time to time the law 
of the international community and the political relations of its members. 
Two new states, Holland and the Swiss Confederation, were formally rec¬ 
ognized as independent. France, Spain, Portugal, and the Italian cities and 
duchies had been so long emancipated from the empire that it was not 
thought necessary to give even formal contirmation of their status. The 
individual German states, some 350 in numb* i. continued under a confedera¬ 
tion with the emperor at its head, but since with but «jne restriction, they 
were empowered to contract lr(atie.s with . ne amither and with foreign 
powers, they became practically sovereigr n. thetr foreign relations as well as 
absolute rulers within their own domai .s. The 'riperor anrl the Imperial 
Diet remained, but so far shorn of power as to influence but little the politics 
of Europe. 

Henceforth the international cummuiiily was to consist of coequal members 
individually independent of any higher authority. The principle of territorial 
sovereignty was definitely established in both political and religious matters. 
Individual sovereigns were supreme in the exercise of .spiritual control except 
in so far as religious toleration had been guaranteed to the three principal 
confc.ssions.''^ A balance of power both within the empire and between the 
empire and its neighbors had been set up by which the dominance of any 
single state might be prevented in the future. Finally, a legal sanction was 
given to the settlement by the provision of both treaties to the effect that 
“all and each of the contracting parties of this treaty shall be held to defend 
and maintain aJl and each of the dispositions of this peace, against whomso¬ 
ever it may be, without distinction of religion.’’ The Peace of Westphalia 
thus marked the beginning of a new era in international relations—a statu¬ 
tory landmark in the public law of Europe.®' 

But the balance of power set up by the Peace of Westphalia soon proved 
unstable. The principle it.sclf proclaimed the lack of unity within the group 
of signatory states. No organization had been established to give effect to 
the common will expressed in the two treaties. No new central authority re¬ 
placed the old order of emperor and pope. Theories of sovereignty had been 
advanced to justify the unification of the state under a single ruler; but the 

Russia had not yet been recognized as a European power Turkey was also outside 
the pale. 

Namely, Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist Hill calls attention to the “essentially 
political character of the religious settlement.” History of Diplomacy, 11, 602. 

Treaty of Osnabruck, Art. XVII, §§S-7; Treaty of Munster, §§ 116-117. 

3* Hill, op. cit., II, S99 ff. Redslob, Histoire des grands principes du droit des gens, § 38. 
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process of unification stopiDed with the national state. The same principle 
that was used to make the monarch .sui)reme within his territorial boundaries 
was used to make him independent of control by any authority outside his 
boundaries.'^'’ The faith of treaties was the one cohesive clement in the rela¬ 
tions of states. But what force could the faith of treaties have when there 
was no sen.se of moral obligation to the community as a whole and when 
each state, by the very definition of its .sovereignty, was the ultimate arbiter 
of its rights and duties. 

Under such circumstances the principle of the balance of power degen¬ 
erated into a confused struggle of rival dyna.stics and irresponsible rulers. In 
the absence of an organization competent to maintain law and order, security 
for the individual states could only be obtained by the formation of alliana*s 
to offset any attempt to overthrow the existing political equilibrium. Third 
states, having no direct interest of their own in a particular controversy, 
found it a matter of self-protection to intervene when it appeared that the 
victory of one of the parties might give to it a dominant position.’*'’ During 
the second half of the seventeenth century the dynastic claims of Louis XIV 
led to a series of wars in which one power after another intervened to prevent 
the undue extension of French control. The I’eace of Utrecht of 1713, which 
ended the war of the Spanish Succession, had definitely in view the balance 
of power and gave what were thought to be new sanctions to it. By the 
Treaty of Xystad of 1721, which marked the transfer to Russia of the Baltic 
provinces of Sweden, Russia formally entered the family of nation.s, and by 
reason of the strength of her army and the domestic reforms of Peter the 
Great Russia was promptly recognized as a leading power. Tn 1740 Frederick 
the Great began the .series of aggressions which were to make the name of 
Prussia feared throughout Europe. In 1772 came the first of the partitions 
of Poland, marking the decline of a groat jxiwer which, at the lime of the 
Peace of Westphalia, extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea. A .second 
partition followed in 1793 and a third in 1795, the latter terminating 
Poland’s existence as a member of the international community. These [larti- 
tions were open and gross violations of the basic principles of international 
law; but inasmuch as they did not seriously affect the balance of power 
there was no one to be found strong enough and willing to undertake the 
defense of the victim. Tn the meantime the Treaty of Versailles of 1783 
marked the recognition of the independence of the new American Republic, 
which in entering the family of nations was destined to make important con¬ 
tributions of its own to the development of international law. 

With the outbreak of the French Revolution the problem of the balance 
of power again preoccupied the attention of Europe. The attitude of the 
leaders of the Revolution was at fir.st strikingly progressive. The National 
A.ssembly declared in 1790 that the French nation renounced wars of con¬ 
quest and would never use force against the liberty of any people. This was 


Sc’i' l)L-lt)\v, p iij, n 9 

Sl'c Uut'er and Maccoby, Development of International Law, pp. 61 ff 
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f()llowp(l, however, in November, 1792, by an announcement from the Na¬ 
tional ( onvention (hat hranee was ready to come to the aid of all peoples 
who mif'ht wish to recover their liberty, and by a more drastic decree in 
December to the effect that the French nation would treat as enemies every 
people who, refusing liberty and equality or renouncing them, might wish 
to retain, recall, or treat with a prince or the privileged classes. The decrees 
of 1792 thus paralleled in their method, though not in their objects, (he 
dynastic interventions of the absolute monarchs.'' The radical doctrines of 
the revolution and the imprisonment of the king brought about the interven¬ 
tion of outside powers. The emperor of Austria declared in 1791 that it was 
necessary “to save all Europe from revolt and anarchy,” and in 1792 the 
Duke of Brunswick, at the head of the allied armies of .Amtria and Prussia, 
invaded 1 'ranee. His defeat at Valmy gave tr.'ouragemcnt to the belief that 
the propaganda of revolution by force of am.- -night be successfully carried 
out, as cxpres.sed in the De<'emiier decree " Equally unsuccessful was the 
intervention of the larger coaiitmn in i-04-i7os But the powers were 
still unwilling to give recognition to a si. •• wh'ch in its government defied 
the political tradition^ of the rest of Ku ope. 

From having been on the defen jive, the new republic now became con¬ 
scious of its strength, and with Napoieon at the head of its armies the war 
was carried into the enemy’s territorv. Tiynasties were overthrown, new states 
created, alliances contracted, and the boundaries of France e.xtended. The 
balance of power was completely unsettled, and international law seemed in 
danger of becoming once more the will of a supreme monarch. But the power 
of a single state, supported by artificial alliances, was unable to hold out 
against the successive coalitions formed to check its menacing control. Napo¬ 
leon fell in 1814, though not before Europe had been shaken to its founda¬ 
tions. Old conceptions of absolute monarchy had been questioned and new 
ideals of democracy spread abroad. The feudal system with its patrimonial 
conception of sovereignty had disappeared. A new code of law had been 
I)ublished which guaranteed the social equalities won by the Revolution. The 
old territorial landmarks had been .shifted, and nationalism as a bond of 
statehood had gained both in Germany and Italy a hold upon the imagina¬ 
tion of the people. The opportunity of reorganizing Europe upon a more 
stable basis was at hand if statesmen could be found to undertake the ta.sk. 

The Congress of Vienna, meeting from September 1814 to lune 1815, 
assumed, like the congresses of (Isnabruck and Munster, what was practically 
the role of a great law-making body.’’’ It formed new states by the union of 
Sweden and Norway and of Holland and Belgium, and it confirmed the 

3-For the te.\ts of the various decrees, see Anderson, Constitutions and Documents. 

■'» It is of interest to note that the draft Declaration of the Rights of Nations, which 
the At)he GrcRoire had lieen entrusted to prepare as an appendix to the Declaration of 
the RiRhts of Man, was rejected by the Convention in i7qs when the repulilic was 
about to enter upon new wars. For the tc.\t of Abbe Gregoire’s plan, see Nys, Etudes de 
droit international et de droit public, I, 39.S. 

For a survey of the work of the Congress as an “F.xperiment in Mechanism,” sec 
Butler and Maccobv, Development of International Law, Chap. XI. 
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action of Napoleon in consolidating the numerous German states and formed 
them into a loose confederation of thirty-nine members. Its chief object, how¬ 
ever, was the restoration of the balance of power in Europe which had been 
so greatly unsettled. The leading powers had announced in the treaty of 
Paris of May 30, 1814, that it was their desire “to put an end to the long 
disturbance of Europe and to the suffering of the people by a stable peace 
based upon a just division of forces between the powers and carrying with 
it a guarantee of its permanence.” But the purpose thus announced was com¬ 
pletely frustrated by the reactionary principles which dominated the con¬ 
gress. The decisions taken by it proved to be the occasion throughout the 
nineteenth century of new wars to undo the plans so carefully made. Domes¬ 
tic I evolution followed in the wake of the restoration of the deposed 
monarchs, and wars of liberation followed the suppression of aspirations for 
national union. 

The Holy \\ hile the Treaty of Vienna was being drawn up, three of the leading 

Alliance „ • „ . , . . • ..... , , „ 

powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, acting upon the initiative of the Czar 

Alexander, formed the Holy Alliance, whose name was destined to serve for 
more than a century as a symbol of the forces of despotism in combination 
to suppress democratic movements. As a matter of historical fact the alliance 
pro[)nsed by the czar was nothing more than a personal union of sovereigns, 
whose proclaimed purpo.se was to apply the principles of Christian morality 
in the administration of their domestic affairs as well as in the conduct of 
their international relations. It was in that sense that the alliance was sub¬ 
sequently joined by most of the European states. Great Britain by exception 
holding aloof, not because of its objectives, but becau.se of the personal 
character of the alliance."' In contrast with this idealistic alliance there was 
renewed in 181$ the Quadruple Alliance which had been formed the year 
before to resist Napoleon. Rassia, Prussia, Austria, and Great Britain pledged 
themselves “to hold periodical meetings for the consideration of important 
common interests, and to concert measures for the peace and welfare of the 
peoples.” Thu.s was formed an inner circle or directorate of states which, 
without openly repudiating the principle of the equality of the members of 
the international community, assumed quasi-legislative powers and under¬ 
took the direction of the affairs of Europe as a whole. 

The Quadruple Alliance, or Tetrarchy, of 1815 became by the accession 
of France the Quintuple Alliance, or Pentarchy, of 1818. At the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 a declaration was signed in which the assembled 
powers recognized the law of nations as the basis of international relations 
and pledged themselves to act in the future according to its rules. But at 

Sec Phillips, The Confeder , of Europe, Hayes, .-I Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe, II, pp 11 ff , Moi , Digest, VI, .^74 ff. For the text of the Alliance, 
see Hr and For State Papers, III, 211. 

It is important to distinguish sharply between the Holy Alliance as a personal 
union of the rulers of European states, the Quadruple Alliance which defeated Napoleon 
and dominated the Congress of Vienna, and the Triple Alliance which, speaking m the 
name of the Holy Alliance, announced the policy of intervention at the Congress of 
Troppau. 
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the Congress of Troppau in 1820 the alliance, reduced by the defection of 
Great Britain and trance to three members, was led to announce the fatal 
principle of armed intervention. The famous Troppau Protocol declared that 
“states which have undergone a change of government due to revolution, 
the results of which threaten other states, ipso facto cease to be members 
of the European | Holy | Alliance, and remain excluded from it until their 
situation gives guarantees for legal order and stability”; and the three allies 
bound them.selves, if immediate danger threatened other states in consequence 
of such changes, to re.sort if necessary to arms to bring back the guilty state 
into the bosom of the Great Alliance.'" This was an attack upon the funda¬ 
mental principles of the independence and equality of states, and it reduced 
the established traditions of international law' to the arbitrary will of a 
small group of absolute monarchs. In the [■ ■piil.'ir mind the Holy Alliance 
became associated with the declaration of the three ix>wers at T’^uppau and 
their subsequent measures to give effect i - i, and the alliance has accord¬ 
ingly had to bear the reproach ot liberal' 'cr since. Speaking strictly, the 
Holy Alliance in its original form was m . » miu!! a treaty as a declaration 
of faith, binding its members to no specific action. 

The effects of the Protocol of Troppiu upon the development of interna- The Monroe 
tional law were far-reaching. Inleivention in Naples and Spain passed 
without protest. But when the alliance proceeded to offer support to Spain 
in a war to reconquer her colonies in America which had declared their inde¬ 
pendence, the United States saw that its own interests were deeply involved. 

President Monroe was thus led to deliver, on December 2, 1823, the mes¬ 
sage in which the American continent was marked off as a field within which 
dictinct principles of internaiional law were henceforth to apply. The Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine fir.st declared that the American continents were no longer 
open to colonization by European powens. It then announced that the United 
States would consider any attempt on the part of the Allied Powers “to 
extend their system” to the Western Hemisphere as dangerous to its peace 
and .safety. While disclaiming any intention on the part of the United States 
to interfere with the existing colonics or dependencies of Europe, the message 
announced that in respect to the new governments which had declared and 
maintained their independence and whose independence had been duly recog¬ 
nized by the United States, any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them or controlling in any way their destiny would be regarded as the “mani¬ 
festation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” This as¬ 
sumption by the United States of a form of guardianship over the states 
of the Western Hemisphere as a means of defense of its own national security 
had not only far-reaching political effects, but it laid the foundation for the 
development of a regional system within the larger community of nations."*® 


See Hayes, op. at II, pp. 13 f 

<»Bemis, The Latin Ameiunn Policy of the United State’,, Chaps IV, V; Perkins, 
Rand', Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine, Chap II; Cresson, The Holy Alliance: 
The European Background of the Monroe Doctrine; Alvarez, The Monroe Doctrine: 
Its Importance in the International Life of the States of the New World. 
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rhchjiaiKi' Throu}>:hout the nineteenth century the maintenance of the balance of 
' ' ' power continued to be the determining policy in the relations of the leading 
powers. Indeed, with the increasing substitution of constitutional governments 
for irresponsible monarchs the balance of power came to acquire almost the 
character of an absolute principle. Alliances were balanced against alliances, 
and the art of diplomacy consisted in forestalling the designs of other states 
and in taking measures to-day which would prevent situations of danger in 
some distant future. War was the accepted instrument of national policy. 
Governments respected the morals of their peoples by being careful to pro¬ 
claim that their wars were wars of self-defense, but under the existing .system 
it was impossible to distinguish between defense and attack, since defense 
consisted in attacking by way of anticipating the attack of another." 

In 185,^ the balance of ix)wer was upset bv the attack of Russia upon 
Turkey, and Great Britain, France, and Sardinia came to the rescue of the 
failing Ottoman Empire. By the Peace of Paris of 1856 Turkey was formally 
admitted to membership in the society of nations; and the emancipation of 
the Balkan states had to await such time as it could be accomplished without 
enhancing the pre.stige of Russia. Again in 1877 Russia unsettled the balance 
of power by the defeat of Turkey and the subse<tuent Peace of San Stefano; 
but this time it was possible without war to check the threatened dominance 
of Russia in the Near East. The ('ongress of Berlin of 1878, while liberating 
Rumania and Serbia, left Bulgaria a vassal state until .such time as the 
make-weight of Turkey in the balance of power was no longer needed.' ’ 

Tn the meantime the political equilibrium of central and western Europe 
Alliances was in need of readjustment. The unification of Italy had been accomplished 

aUu'iu"' in 1870 and there was a new (ircat Power to be reckoned with. The German 

Confederation created by the Congress of V'ienna had been broken up in 
1866, and a federation of North German states under the leadership of 
Prussia had been formed. France, fearing the power of the new federation, 

had insisted in 1870 that a Hohenzollern should not sit upon the throne of 

.Spain. The defeat of France and the federation of both North and South 
German states shifted the weights in the scale in favor of Germany. In 1879 
(iermany formed with Austria the Dual Alliance, which by the acce.ssion of 
Italy in 1884 became the formidable Triple Alliance. For a time the weight 
was heavily on one .side. Then France formed with Russia in 1891—1895 
the Dual Alliance, and the balance was for the time being restored. Soon, 
however, the growing power of the German Empire brought Great Britain 
to take sides with France and Russia. The Triple Entente was formed, char¬ 
acterized by the uncertainty of Britain’s commitments. Thus the balance of 

"On the general .subject of the maintenance of peace by a balance of power, sec 
Wright, A Study of War, II, 743 If. and lefercnces there cited, Dupuis, Le prmripv 
d'fqiiihbrf el le concert europeen. For the relation between the principle of the balance of 
power and the subtle question of the right of self-defense as affected by the growing arma¬ 
ment'. of a neighboring state, see below, p 232 

'' For a survey of this iicriod, sec Holland, European Concert in the EaUern Question; 
Redslob, llistoire des grands principes, §§ 85-92. 
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fKwer held unsteadily, until a rude jolt by Austria-Hungary in 1914 made 
the whole system collapse.'"’’ 

lint while the unstable political .structure of the international community 
remained unchanged during the nineteenth century, other forces were at work 
to create a growing sense of unity that gave promise at times of being strong 
enough to prevent the political .system from moving to its inevitable break¬ 
down. 1 he Treaty of Vienna made provision that no change in the status quo 
should take place without consultation between the signatory powers, and 
each of them was given the right to propose a conference if conditions should 
arise calling for one. While the first effects of this ‘‘conference system’’ were 
unfortunate, due to the initiative of the three absolute monarchies, Russia. 
I’russia, and Austria, it later came slowly to be an instrunant of (onstructive 
changes in the relations of the Kuropean strtes, at that time the center of 
the international community. Conference siucceded to conference, and the 
agreements which generally accompanied !ho-ii were in the nature of legis¬ 
lative enactments within the sphere ol their afiplication. On occasir-n the 
Concert of Europe, as it w'jis called, t.»ok ■ '.u artion U) pui an end to abuses 
and to correct politic.'tl situations involvii’g danger to the peace Thus Greece 
was recognized as independent iit 1S27, Itelgium was separated from Holland 
in 1831 and neutralized, the confere ices at Paris in 1856 and at Berlin in 
1878 began the emancipation of the Balkan states, and the congress at Berlin 
in 1885 came to an agreement upon tin’ partition of Africa.'" 

In addition to these and other political conferences numerous internatronal 
conferences met from time to time for the regulation of economic and social 
interests. Special “unions" were formed for the permanent administration of 
particular interests of a continuing character.*'' Problems of international 
public health, public morals, public safety were dealt with in a constructive 
manner, as if the nations were indeed a true international community. States¬ 
men and publicists in different countries began to have visions of a world of 
law and order based upon the voluntary cooperation of sovereign and inde¬ 
pendent states which had come to recognize so vast a body of common 
interests. 

The turn of the twentieth century brought to a head the paradox of an 
international community who.se unstable political structure made war almost 
inevitable while the economic and social interests of .states were making more 
evident each year the fact of their interdependence. On May 18, 1809, the 
first of the two great Peace Conferences met at The Hague upon invitation 
of the Czar of Russia. The primary object was to promote a general limita¬ 
tion of armaments. No one pointed out that this could not be done without 
the establishment of some system of collective security, without the assump- 

'**The storv of this period is told in numerous volumes. See, in particular, Gooch, 
HiUory of Modern Europe; Hayes, History of Modern Europe; Seymour, Diplomatic. 
Background of the War, 1870-0)14; Schuman, International Politics 

'■ On the conference .system, .see Potter, International Oiganization, Part VI, Vinacke, 
International Organization; Dunn, The Practice and Procedure of International Con¬ 
ferences; Hill, The Public International Conference. 

See below, pp 196 ff. 
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tion by the whoh* ctimmunity of a collective responsibility for the protection 
of its members when deprived of the protection their armaments were sup¬ 
posed to L'ive. Instead the conference, dismissing summarily the problem of 
a limitation of armaments, sought to promote the general peace by encourag¬ 
ing resort to arbitration for the settlement of international disputes and by 
drawing up rules and regulations for the conduct of war. The Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes recognized arbitration 
as “the most effective, and at the same time the most equitable, means of 
settling disputes which diplomacy has failed to settle’’; but it imposed no 
degree of obligation upon the parties to follow the proposed procedure. The 
conventions relative to the laws of war did not encroach upon the sovereign 
right of the individual state to resort to war as an instrument of national 
policy. Important, therefore, as was the conference in demonstrating the 
possibilities of law-making by common consent, it failed to strengthen the 
political structure of the international community.^'^ 

The failure of the Second International Peace Conference, which met at 
The Hague on June 15, 1907, was all the more complete, since in the interval 
of eight years the need of strengthening the political structure of the interna¬ 
tional community had become all the more urgent. This time the Latin 
American states sent delegations, rai.sing the number of states represented 
from twenty-six, at the Conference of 1899, to forty-four, which included 
practically the entire family of nations. As a law-making body the second 
conference did not differ essentially from the first, but the number and scope 
of the conventions adopted gave it a greater importance. The procedure of 
inquiry and of arbitration was improved, but the conference could come no 
nearer than in 1899 to an agreement upon even a limited obligation to 
arbitrate. The Final Act of the conference did no more than express its 
unanimous acceptance of “the principle of compulsory arbitration,” and it 
added irony to evasion in announcing that the assembled states had “suc¬ 
ceeded in the course of this long collaboration in evolving a very lofty con¬ 
ception of the common welfare of humanity.” 

It i“> significant that of the thirteen conventions adopted by the peace 
conference of 1907 eleven related to the conduct of the next war. '" The code 
of warfare on land, adopted in 1899, was revised, and it was supplemented 
by conventions dealing with various a.spects of martime war,—the status of 
merchant ships at the outbreak of hostilities, the conversion of merchant 
ships into warships, the laying of submarine contact mines, bombardment 
by naval forces, the adaptation of the principles of the Geneva Convention to 
maritime war, and the other lesser matters. Conventions were adopted dealing 
with the rights and duties of neutrals in naval warfare; and provision was 

In cxcJudinj; all of the American Republics except the United States and Mexico 
the Conference deliberately limited its possibilities of world-wide influence 

For a study of the work of the Hague peace conferences sec, Higgins, Hague Peace 
Conferences; Scott, Hague Peace Conferences of i8qq and ignj For the texts of the 
conventions adopted at the two conferences, see Higgins, op. cit.; Scott, The Hague Con¬ 
ventions and Declarations. 
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made for the establishment of an International Pri/c Court. The conference 
failed, however, to aj'ree upon the principles of law to be applied by the 
Prize Court, and in consequence the London Naval Conference met the 
following year. The Declaration of London, signed on February 26, 1909, 
at the close of the conference, covered the chief points in dispute between 
belligerents and neutral slates. So sharp, however, were the conflicting in¬ 
terests of the leading powers that the Declaration failed of ratiticatit)n, and 
the subjects with which it dealt were left to be decided on the basis of the 
earlier uncertain customary law."’’ 

I he failure of the Hague Conferences lay nt't merely in the inability of fcts of 
the delegates to realize that, with the new instruments available to belliger¬ 
ents, war had reached the point where it was beyond li'fective regulation 
or control. It was rather their acceptance the inevitability of war that 
left them out of touch with the changing i midi'ions of international inter¬ 
course. No effort was made to oi'.;anize thi h lernational community for the 
maintenance of law and order; to -uhstitu'i tl-e judgment of the community 
for the judgment of the individual "tate in • .ouflut of claims; to provic^e for 
the defense of the intli\ulual slate bv the collectiw jiower of the community. 

War was accepted a.s a legal proccdurt, and states not parties to the con¬ 
troversy prepared to stand aside as neutrals without concern for issues of 
right and wrong between tin* belligerents. Strangely enough, few statesmen 
showed .signs of dis.satisfaction with the situation.’’- 

Thus things stood when Austria-Hungary, driven to strong measures of 
.self-help by the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand in 1914, -sent its 
peremptory ultimatum to Serbia. The negotiations preceding the outbreak of 
the first World War clearly ir.licate that none of the powers involved actually 
wanted war, certainly not a war on the scale of the one that developed. But 
Russia felt called upon to come to the aid of Serbia, Germany came to the 
aid of Austria-Hungary, and France to the aid of Russia. Under the political 
system of the time none of them could yield without loss of prestige and 
disturbance of the balance of power. There was no established machinery 
of consultation available by which the parlies might have been brought to¬ 
gether and confronted collectively with their respective demands. The system 
of occasional general conferences was not designed to meet cases of emer¬ 
gency. War came largely because the international community was not ade¬ 
quately organized to prevent it. ’ * 

The war of 1914 had scarcely begun before it became clear that its effects G Effect of 
upon the existing international law would be far-reaching. The violation by 
Germany, on plea of military nece.ssity, of the treaty of 1839 by which 

■' For the test of the Declaration of London, see Hignins, op cit., 540; Scott, ed. 

The Declaration of London It should be noted that the sin.iller .states were not invited 
to the tonfeience, and that if the Detlaration had come into force they would have 
been obliged cithci to accept it or to appeal as best they might to the uncertain 
customaiy law. 

Sec below, p. S4i- „ ^ ^ ^ . 

The events immediately leading up to the war are well set forth in Fay, Origins 
of the World War, and in Schmitt, The Coming oJ the War. ryr^. 
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Belgium was permanently neutralized showed that even the fundamental 
doctrine of the faith of treaties could not stand the pressure of alleged 
national self-preservation in a war between the guarantors of the treaty. The 
rigorous measures attending the invasion and occupation of Belgium made 
a mockery of the agreements reached at the Second Hague Conference. New 
and more drastic rules of contraband and blockade were put forth by Great 
Britain, with corresponding prote.st from neutrals. Belligerent merchant ships 
were sunk by German submarines without warning. New instruments of 
combat, such as poisonous gases, were devised; aerial warfare put an end 
to the rules regulating the bombing of unfortified towns; and intimidation 
was resorted to as a means of breaking the spirit of the civilian population. 
The entrance of the United States into the conflict was marked by an an¬ 
nouncement that the old law of neutrality was at an end and that hence¬ 
forth the nations must assume a collective responsibility for the peace of the 
world. New principles of international law were announced by President Wil¬ 
son as properly forming the basis upon which a permanent peace might be 
concluded.'’’ In the popular mind the term international law as relating to 
the existing rules and their imperfect sanction was a term that no longer 
bore any relation to the realities or to the needs of international life. 

The Treaty of Versailles concluded between the Allied and A.ssociated 
Powers and Germany, and signed on June 28, 1919, contained among its 
specific provisions numerous modifications of international law, in addition 
to including as its first twenty-six articles the fundamental agreements of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. ’ ’ The significance of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations lay both in the changes which it effected in the 
organization of the community of nations and in the amendments introduced 
into the substantive as well as the procedural parts of international law. The 
system of the balance of power was impliedly, if not formally, repudiated 
in the collective respomsibility assumed by all the members of the League 
for the future peace of the world, and neutrality as an attitude of legal 
indifference to war on the part of third states came to an end. Qualified guar¬ 
antees were given by the League to its individual members in respect to the 
enjoyment of their independence and territorial .sovereignty. Provision was 
made for a degree of compulsory arbitration in the settlement of disputes 
and for the future creation of a T’ermanent Court of International Justice. 
Constructive provisions were laid down for the administration under man¬ 
dates of backward and undeveloped countries, and general principles were 
adopted looking to greater social and economic cooperation. In a separate 
section of the treaty. Part XIII, an International Labor Organization was 
established for the improvement of labor conditions in all countries."** 

Sec below, under appropriate headings, pp 363, 424, 613. 

The Covenant also appeared as the first twenty-.six articles of the treaties of St. 
Germain, Trianon, and Neuilly, between the Allied and Associated Powers and Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria respectively. The United States signed all four of the treaties, 
but did not ratify them. China did not sign the Treaty of Versailles. 

Sec below, pp. 200, 491. 
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Aside from the Covenant of the League of Nations, the several treaties of Changes 
peace effected fundamental changes in the structure ot the society of nations structure 
and in the relations of its component parts. The boundaries of France were 
enlarged by the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, while those of Belgium re- naoonal 
ceived a slight increase by the ce.ssion of Moresnet, Eupen, and Malmedy. 

'I’o Denmark was ceded the northen part of Schleswig, and to Italy South 
Tyrol, Tstria, and a .strip of the Adriatic coast-line. Rumania was enlarged 
by the annexation of Bessarabia, Transylvania, and part of the Hungarian 
plain. A number of new states were created. Albania advanced from a con¬ 
dition of wardship under the (>reat Powers to the status of an independent 
state. Poland was formed from territory taken from Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, while Czechoslovakia was formed of Austrian and Hungarian terri¬ 
tory. Yugoslavia was constituted out of tlu* existing states ot Serbia and 
Montenegro and cessions from Austria and Hungary: while Finland, Estonia, 

Latvia, and Lithuania were formed of '(rruory taken from Russia. The 
Arabian state of Hcdjaz was carved out ot Turkey. Danzig was made a 
free city under the protection of the ' e igue ot Nations, 'I'hc German 
colonies were apportioned among the v clor.s under a system of mandates 
superintended by the I.eague of Xali^ns. Tn addition, many constructive 
provisions were inserted in the sevci.il treaties looking to the protection of 
minorities, the facilitation of international transportation, and the protection 
of international .social interests.” 

With the establishment of the League of Nations, followed by the creation Rfiod from 

' >9*9" “>9?9 

of the Permanent Court of International Justice which came into existence 
on December 16, 1920, the scope of international law expanded. Questions 
that had been political before the adoption of the Covenant now became 
juridical. The members of the League abandoned much of their former 
sovereign right to be the judges in their own case, in spite of certain loop¬ 
holes that were left in the obligations of peaceful settlement imposed by 
the Covenant. The right to resort to war for the enforcement of claims was 
correspondingly reduced. Individual members of the League were no longer 
dependent solely upon their own armaments for defense. “Collective security,” 
a new principle in international law, came to be regarded as the corner-stone 
of the Covenant. In spite of the refusal of the United States to become a 
member of the League and in spite of the disabilities imposed upon Germany, 

Russia, and other states, the membership of the League was large enough 
to encourage efforts on the part of its members to strengthen the provisions 
of the Covenant where there were weak spots in the security system. '** The 
Locarno Agreements of 1925 supplemented the obligations of the Covenant 

"’■For a survey of the political effects of the several peace treaties, <ice Temperley, 

Hi\t()ry of the Peace Conference of Paris, Vols. 11, IV; Ilazcn, Europe Since iSiy, rev. 

C(1, Vol. II; Hayes, A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, Vol II, Bow¬ 
man, The New World; Haskins and Lord, Some Piohlems of the Peace Conference; 

Schuman, International Politics; Buell, International Relations. 

For the important Geneva Protocol, signed in 1924 but left unratified by the 
leading signatories, see Miller. The Geneva Protocol, Noel Baker, The Geneva Protocol; 

Sharp and Kirk, Contemporary International Politics, XXIII. 
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by creating for the small circle of the signatory states more definite pledges 
of non-aggression and i>eaceful procedure in the settlement of conllicting 
claims Germany was admitted to membership in 1926 and at the same 
time given a seat upon the Council of the League. At the close of the first 
decade of the League’s existence it could be said that the new organization 
gave promise of being able to fulfil the objective set forth in the preamble of 
the Covenant, “to promote international cooperation and to achieve inter¬ 
national peace and security.’’ The United States, while still avoiding mem¬ 
bership, took the lead in securing the adoption of the I’act of Paris of 1928, 
which supplemented the obligations of the Covenant by proclaiming the 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy and the agreement of 
the Contracting Parties that the settlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
llicts of whatever nature or origin should never be sought except by pacific 
means.''" 

'J'he breakdown in the new juridical structure began with the invasion 
of INIanchuria by Japan in ig.^i. China was a member of the League and 
as such was entitled by Article 10 of the Covenant to be i)rotected in its 
territorial integrity and its c.xisting political independence by the other 
members of the League. But the leading members of the League were un¬ 
willing to resort to force or to other effective .sanctions. The United States, 
acting in pursuance of the Nine Power Treaty of 1922. announced its refusal 
to recognize any situatiem brought about by means contrary to the provisions 
of the Pact f)f Paris, and the As.sembly of the League took similar action 
upon its own account two months later, but the sanction was loo weak to 
restrain Japan.' ' Tn 1933, when Bolivia and Paraguay drifted into open 
war, the League of Nations subordinated its procedure to the inter-American 
regional system, but the latter was not sufficiently well organized to control 
the situation until the parties mutually exhausted themselves.'*- In 1935 
Italy followed the lead of Japan and attacked Ethiopia. This time the lA'‘ugue 
voted economic sanctions; but these proving ineffective, the guarantees of 
Article 10 were allowed to lap-sc.'*' In the spring of 1938 Austria w.as in¬ 
vaded by Germany and annexed to the Reich, with only the pretense of a 
plebiscite.'*' In the fall of 1938 Great Britain and France, acting outside 
the provisions of the Covenant of the League, acquiesced in the cession 
of the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia to Germany.'* * In the spring of 1939 
Germany converted Bohemia and Moravia into a “protectorate” and set 

For the tc.\ts ot the apreements, see League of Nalion\ Treaty Serie\, LIV. 

For the te.\l of the pact, see .Appendix p. 6S4 The legal scope ol the pact is 

examined below, p 526 

See the repot t of the Lytton Commission of Inquiry, League of Nations Publica¬ 
tions, Political, I9.t2, Vll, 12 Also, Vinackc, History of the Far Fast tn Modern Tunes, 
2nd ed , i<j36, Peace and War: United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1^41, pp. 4-8, 155-161. 

See Hackwortli, Digest, VI, 41 if. See below, p 352. 

F’or details, sec J. H Spencer, “The Italian-Ethiopian Dispute and the League of 
Nations,” Ant Journal, Vol. u (19,37), 614, Mandelstam, Le Conflict Italo-FAhiopien 
devout la Sortete des Nations. 

''•Sec Sthu.^chnipg, My Austria; Gcdyc, Betrayal in Central Europe. 

See Gedye, op. at ; Armstrong, When There Is No Peace; Q Wright, “The Munich 
Settlement and International Law,” Am. Journal, Vol. 33 (1939), 12. 
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up Slovakia as a separate stale.'’" There was now no question of action by 
the Leaj'uc of Nations as a hodv'. The withdrawal of |apan, Italy, and Ger¬ 
many had been followed by that of other states which were convinced 
that the LeaRue could no longer serve its original purpose.s. The United 
States, while deprecating acts of aggression and urging methods of peaceful 
settlement, was not prepared to pledge its military forces on the side of law 
and order.'” Ihe time had come when Great liritain and France must now 
in their own national intere.st restiain the aggressor, or it would be too late 
to do so. On August 21 Russia enteied into a pact of non-aggression with 
Germany in direct violation of its obligations under Article 10 of the 
Covenant."'' Poland became the focal point of resi.stance, and war began on 
September i. 

The United States declared its neutrality t>j) September 3, but within two 
months the neutrality act of 10^7 was mod"U(l so as to permit the sale of 
arms and ammunition, indicating clearly that the Unitid States wanted to 
give to Great Britain and to traine >ucli uraciical assistance as it might 
within the technical limits of nouindity 'Cic Iwenly-oric American states 
made a joint declaration of their neui.ality and established a "security 
zone” around the American contirent.’ ' But international law, and with it 
neutrality, .soon lost all meaning. Ru.ssia established protectorates over 
Estonia, Latvia, tmd Lithuania; and on November 30 invaded Finland with¬ 
out other ju.slification th.an national poluy. ' In April 1940, Germany in¬ 
vaded Norway and a month later Holland and Belgium. On the eve of the 
defeat of France, Italy entered the war on June 10, 1940. The United States, 
realizing the danger to itself in the triumph of aggression, transferred fifty 
dcstroyer.s to Great Britain in e.xchange for naval base.s.'- In March 1941, 
Congress passed the Lend-Lease Act, and the United States was definitely 
enlisted on the side of the Allied Powers, although still technically neutral." 

On August 14, 1941, the Atlantic Charter was proclaimed in which the 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister of (ireat Britain 
agreed upon a series of “common principles” upon which they hoped to 
see a future peace established “after the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny.” These principles contemplated the establishment "of a wider and 
permanent system of general security.'’ After the entrance of the United 

'>'■ The condemn.'ition by the United St.atcs of the “acts of wanton lawlessness and of 
arbitrary force" may be found in Peace aud War, No 126, the denunciation of Prime 
Minister Chambeilain in British War Blue Book, misc No g (1959). PP- 12 If- l''iance 
and Ru.ssia also piotcsted the illegality ol the .act. 

For the several statements of Piesident Roosevelt on behalf of peaie and his 
succes.sive appeals to Geimany and Italy, see kvent;, Lcadhii^ Up To World War II, pp. 
175 ff, Peace and War, Nos 128, ij7, ng- 

For the text of the Pact, see Department of State Bulletin, Vol I, 172, Sharp and 
Kirk, op. cit., 806. 

For the text of the Act see Peace and War, No 14S 

International Conjeiences of Ainerican States, pp ?2C, ^^4. 

21 See Events Lrading Up lo Woild War II, pp. 218 ff, and leferenccs there dven. 

22 See Peace and War, Nos 179, 18c 

2' For the text of the Act, sec ihid, No 200 

For the te.xt of the Charter, see Appendix C 
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States into the war the principles of the Atlantic Charter were incorporated 
into the Declaration by Unitc<i Nations."' In October 1Q43, the Foreipn 
Ministers of the United States, Great Britain, and Russia met in Moscow 
and adopted a series of declarations the first of which proclaimed that they 
recognized the necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable date “a 
general international organization, based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, and open to membership by all such stales, 
large and small, for the maintenance of peace and security.” A year later 
a conference of the three powers, held at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, 
made public a series of “proposals for the establishment of a general interna¬ 
tional organization,” which were then submitted to the members of the 
United Nations for their observations.'' Early in February 1945, a con¬ 
ference of the “Big Three” met at Yalta in the Crimea, and among other 
decisions it agreed that a conference of the United Nations should meet at 
San Francisco on April 25, 1945, to prepare the charter of an organization 
along the lines proposed at Dumbarton Oaks.'** The Conference at San 
Francisco met as planned, and, after making substantial modifications in 
the original proposals, adopted the “Charter of the United Nations” on 
June 26, 1945.'“ The Charter was thereupon submitted to the signatory 
states for formal ratification in accordance with their respective constitu¬ 
tional procedures.''" Annexed to the Charter was the Statute of the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice, based upon the .statute of the existing Permanent 
Court of International Justice and forming an integral part of the Charter.** ‘ 

Ibid , No. 274 

Drpatlment oj Slate Bidleltn, Vol. IX, p. 309. 

Ibid, Vol XI, pp ^08 ff 

Ibid, Vol. XII, p. 214. 

■^'>Ibid., Vol XII, pp. 1119 ff 

The United States was the fir-st of the signatory states to ratify the Charter, by 
proclamation of the President on August 8, 194^ The Charter lame into effect on 
October 24, 1945, upon the deposit of the ratifications ot twent>-nine states, including 
the five states named m Article no of the Charter and a majority of the other signatory 
states. The opening sessions of the General Assembly and of the Security Council wei.. 
held in London on January ro and 17, 1946, respectively Some three months later, on 
April 8, the Assembly of the League of Nations held its twenty-first and closing session 
and on April 18, 1946, delegates from thirty-four states answered “Yes” to a roll-call 
on a motion providing that “With effect from the day following the closing of the 
present session of the Assembly, the League of Nations will cease to exist except for the 
sole purpose of liquidation ” 

In accordance with the terms of the Statute the General A^sem])lv and the Secu¬ 
rity Council held separate elections for the members of the court on February 6, 1946 
The opening session of the new court was held at The Hague on .April 18, 194(1. 

Facts subsequent to the adoption of the Charter may be found in the .sejjarate chapters 
to follow. 



CHAPTER II 


The Nature and Scope of International I^aw 

International law may he defined In broad terms as the body of general 
principles and specific rules which are binding upon the members of the 
international community in their mutual relations.* 

What is the juridical nature of this system of law which purports to 
govern the relations of states? How closelv does it correspond to the con¬ 
ception of “law” as it has developed within 'iii- boundaries of the individual 
state? Upon what basis of theor> and of f.-ct do its pirimiples and rules rest? 
How are they interpreted and apidied when die conilicting claims of states 
are presented for determination’ How •!!<• thev enforced when violated by 
states defiant of their obligations? VVha* is it teat gives to the community 
of states those elements of moral eml t.iaterial unity without which no prin¬ 
ciples and rules could have the authority of law? 

It is not to be expected that definite and conclusive an.swers can be given 
to these and other questions. Eor it is clear that international law is in a 
state of transition. Many principles which held good at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, or indeed which held good during the period be¬ 
tween the first and second World Wars, arc no longer valid. Generalizations 
which were then possible must now be qualified; categorical statements 

‘ Writers vary considerably in their definitions, according to the stress put upon the 
sources Irom which they believe the law to be derived, the older writers stressing reason 
and justice and later writers emphasizing the facts of international life Compare 

Wheaton: “International law, as understood among civilized nations, may be defined 
' s consisting of those rules of conduct which reason deduces, as consonant to justice, 
from the nature of the society existing among independent nations; with such definitions 
and modiluations as may be established by general consent.” Elcment\ of International 
Law, § 14. 

Sir Henry Maine: "The Law of Nations is a complex system, composed of various 
ingredients. It consists of general principles of right and justice, equally suited to the 
conduct of individuals in a state of natural equity, and to the relations and conduct of 
nations, of a collection of usages, customs and opinions, the growth of civilization and 
commerce; and a code of positive law.” International Law, 1883, p. 33. 

Calvo: “By the law of nations, or international law, .should be understood the sum of 
the rules of conduct ob.served by the various nations in their relations with one another; 
in other words, the sum of the mutual obligations of states, ic. to say, the duties 
which they must perform and the rights which they must defend with respect to one 
another.” Le Droit International, § i. 

Hall: “International law consists in certain rules of conduct which modern civilized 
states regard as being binding on them in their relations with one another with a force 
comparable in nature and degree to that binding the conscientious person to obey the 
laws of his country, and which they also regard as being enforceable by appropriate 
means in case of infringement.” Int. Law, 8th ed., p. 1. 

Hughes- “What is international law? It is the body of principles and rules which 
civilized States consider as binding upon them in their mutual relations. It rests upon 
the consent of sovereign States.” Am Bar Ass. Journal, XVI (1930), 153. 
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must be modified.* After a second World War of unparalleled devastation 
international law is now undergoing reconstruction, in the effort to deter¬ 
mine what new principles are necessary, what new forms of organization 
are required to bring order out of anarchy and to make peace and justice 
prevail. The prttblem before us is to mark the steps in the transition from 
the old to the new international law, and to point the general direction which 
the development of the law is taking. 

The basis of international law is the simple fact of the interdependence 
of stales. In their formal relations states are the persons governed by inter¬ 
national law, the sul)jecls in whom adhere the rights and duties that constitute 
the body of the law.’ But states are not juridical abstractions; they are 
corporate groups made up of individual human beings with common moral 
and material interests transcending territorial boundaries. Hence the same 
forces that have driven individual men to unite in civil society, to organize 
separate national groups, have driven states to recognize the need of fle- 
veloping a law to govern their mutual relations. As mutual defense against 
aggression has been the dominant element in the law of the state, so it has 
become the dominant element in modern international law. But side by side 
with this primary condition of civilization other forces, moral and material, 
have cut acro.ss .state lines and have created a higher unity which even the 
rigid organization of the national state has been forced to acknowledge.' 
International law is thus based ultimately upon the realization by stales 
that in spite of their national divergencies they have certain common ideals 
and common moral and material interests which give to their collective 
group the character of a community. 

This conception of a “‘community,’’ a “society,” a “family of nations” is 
deeply rooted in the traditions of international law. Wc have seen the struggle 
which took place at different epochs between the idealistic conception of a 
community of states, a commonwealth of mankind, and the political forces 
of flynastic ambition and imperialistic state policy. The struggle continued, 
under varying forms, into the twentieth century. On the eve of the first 
\^■orld War the community of nations had .still not taken on the character 
of a juridical institution. ’ Rather it was a loose union of sovereign states 
each of which appeared to be more conscious of its separate national interests 
than of its duties as a member of a corporate body. Thp League of Nations 
was cle.signed to give to the international community the organization it had 

- Note, for ('x.impk, the cflorts of the editors of the later editions of Oppenheitn’s 
treatise to moditv the bro.id statements of earlier editions, or compare the cautious 
phrasinn of H>de’s tieatisc with the definiteness of Hall’s views 

" I'ur a di.scuS'-iDn of the srn.se in which individuals may be said to be subjects of 
international law, see below, p. 129. 

‘The Preamble ot the Chatter ol the United Nations gives expression to the variety 
of the forces that have brought about the present interdependence of states, except that 
it appeai.s to take for granted the ccntinuanre of the intricate relations of international 
commerce. That the interdependence of states has been brought about more slowly than 
that of individuals within the separate states has been due obviously to lack of means 
of communication and to the divergencies of national character that have developed 
through centuries of relative isolation. 

■ See below, pp 33, 39, 541. 
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hitherto lacked. Hut it failed to obtain the support of the United States, and 
it failed to develop within the circle of its own members the conception of a 
dominant community interest prevailing over separate national interests.® 

The extent to which the doctrine of the “sovereignty of states” operated 
a.s a standing obstacle to the development of an organized community of 
nations cannot be exaggerated. In its extreme form the doctrine implied 
the complete freedom of the state from the control of any higher power 
claiming authority to regulate its acts." It was a doctrine of legal anarchy, 
which fastened its hold upon governiiients and in the name of maintaining 
the inflependence of states denied their responsibility to the community as a 
whole and left sovereign weak states at the mercy of the sovereign strong. 
Only historical tradition could account for the support eiven to the doctrine 
by jurists long after it had lost its original iu*-'! beat ion and had become a ready 
argument to justify arbitrary conduct.® 

The doctrine of sovereignty l-^gan as a pr'.iciple of national anity. Kings 
were .seeking to develop strong uatic.iia! .'>< des and to bring under their 
centralized control the vauou'- element- >' '.val authority. It was part of 
the same political process that, in a-iserii-.g their uorematy within the state, 
princes should assert that they wie i.'.dependent of control by any higher 
authority outside the state; lor uiuK tae conditions of the time.s any higher 
authority would have meant the authmity of some other emperor or king. 
Thus sovereignty came to he synonymous with indeirendence; and the para¬ 
dox was presented of a community of sovereign rulers who weie not only 
“above the law” within their own countries but in some mystical way “above 
the law” in their mutual relations.’’ 

In time, when the individual sovereign lo.st his personal rights as a ruler, 
the “sovereign people” look over his authority, and the ‘ sovereign state” 
asserted its independent position in the international community. Sovereign 
states were obviously not above the law, .such as it was. which they had in¬ 
herited through the centuries; but they had the veto power against any 
extensions of the law which might encroach upon their reserved .sphere of 
sovereign rights; and they explicitly resisted the authority of the international 
community as a whole either to establish in-stitutions for the interpretation 

See below, p 40. 

' The literature of the subject is extensive. See WiiKht, A Study of War, Vol. II, 
Chap XXIV, • Soveiewnly and War,” and leterences theie u'vcn 

** Russi-11, in Ills Tlicoiie^ of Inlcnialional Relations, published in spetiks of the 

theory of absolute so\eieinnty as "still widely accepted." Each state, in lenal theory, 
“has an unfettered will which ina> be exercised without leRaid to the wills of other 

^'^'^^Bodin, wdtini; in iSJb, Six livres de la Republiqite, used the term sovereignty 
(majestas) to e.xpicss "a'power supreme over citizens and subjects, itself above the law, 
summa in cives ac suhditos kgishmque soluta potesias ” Coker, Readings in Political 
Philosophy, p .474 Grotius used it in the same sense in De jure belli ac pads, Bk I, 
Chap. Ill, § vi ; but the term had then come to imply an independence of external 
control as’ well as supremacy within the state See Ibid, § XXI Thereafter the term 
came into general use as negativing the overlordship of one state by another Sec Vattel, 
Droit des Gens, Eng tians, Bk I, §§4-1^ By the nineteenth century the term was 
further extended to suggest the independent position of the individual state with respect 
to the community of nations as a whole. 
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nf the law in cases of controversy or for the enforcement of the law in cases 
of its violation.^" 

How was it that the body of principles and rules which constitute inter¬ 
national law came to acquire the binding force of law in an international 
community of sovereign states? In the absence of any form of international 
legislature, competent to enact law after the manner of the legislatures of 
democratic states, international law was said to be based upon the “consent” 
of states, upon their individual acceptance of its principles and rules. A 
rule of conduct became law when it was accepted as having binding force 
between the parties. No difficulty was found in respect to formal treaties 
and conventions; for these obviously expressed the consent of the parties 
to the agreement. Tn contrast with this “direct” consent, there was offered 
the fiction of “implied consent” to account for the acceptance of the great 
body of general principles and specific rules that had come to form the 
body of customary law. 

To the great oiajority of writers this “consent theory” seemed to offer 
the simi)lcst explanation of the binding force of international law.*' States 
were sovereign: but a sovereign state could, in the very exerci.se nf its sov¬ 
ereignly, agree to observe certain rules of conduct. These rules of conduct 
constituted international law, and that was enough, 

A number of writers, however, pressed the inquiry further. Tf the rules 
of international law were based upon consent, what was it that gave to con¬ 
sent its binding character? What was there to prevent a sovereign state 
from withdrawing its consent when new circumstances arose to make it no 
longer desirable to abide by the particular rule? A few writers of the more 
extreme German tradition frankly accepted the consequences of withdrawal 
of consent, holding that the sovereign state should be the ultimate arbiter of 
its destiny and the ultimate source of its international obligations.*- Inter¬ 
national law was a subjective law; its binding force depended upon mu¬ 
tuality of intcrc.st, which could only be maintained by altering from time 
to time such rules as it might be no longer to the interest of the parties to 
ob.servc. 

Other writers, unwilling to recognize international law' as having a purely 
subjective character, sought to give a certain finality to consent by bringing 
into play the principle of the good faith of treaties, pacta sunt servanda. Con¬ 
sent once given created a rule of law, which thereupon ceased to be subject 


1" Sit below, pp 34, 36. 

’ ’ The term “consent of states” appears in numerous definitions of international law; 
but it is a question whether the writer, if the issue were presented to him, would not 
have interpreted “consent” in a broader sense than the present agreement of states to be 
bound by a particular rule It is more difficult to forgive the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Ju'.tice for the broad generalization that “International law governs relations 
between independent States. The rules of law binding upon States therefore emanate 
from their own free will as expressed in conventions or by usages generally accepted as 
expressing principles of law and established in order to regulate the relations between 
tht'-e co-ex\sUng indcpcndctvt commimities ov with a view to the achievement oi common 

' - 'ace \ve\ow, v- a'iv w\vexe \5ae wxiVw*??, oi the tiermaxv \aV\sts are cVesewsstd irom the 
point oi view o\ the science oi intcTnaWonaViaw. 
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to repeal by the individual state. But this raised the further question as to 
the source of the principle of the ohliKalory character of a>»reements, espe¬ 
cially in the case of the large body of customary international law to which 
states could only Ijc said to have given their “implied” consent.’ '• 

As a matter of fact the theory that international law is based upon the 
consent of states, taken in the sense of their individual consent, is simply 
inadequate to explain the assumptions upon which governments appear to 
have acted from the beginning of international law. Whatever the position 
taken by writers, governments have always hniked up(jn international law 
as having an objective character, as being binding because it was the law,” 
not because states found it to their convenience to observe it." Tf govern¬ 
ments have not undertaken to formulate any logical justilication of the law, 
it has been because none seemed to be needed. Law was the alternative to 
anarchy: that was Justification enough for it. 

It would .seem that the time has now come when the .search for a separate Ni'cossity 
basis for international law, as distinct from that of municipal law, is not ° 
only illogical but socially harmful.’"’ Law within the individual state is not 
a mere accident of historical development: it is an essential element of human 
association. Man, as Aristotle put it, is bv his very nature a social being: 
and he is by his very nature in need of law. U 6 i sodetas, ibi jus. In like 
manner, under the conditions of modern times, the state, notwithstanding 
its corporate character, has become itself “a .social being” in relation to 
other members of the international community. The time was when philos¬ 
ophers might properly describe the state as the “perfect society,” the society 
within whose circle man might fulfil all of his needs.'*’ That lime is now past. 

The interdependence of states is a fact; a community of interests between 
states exists in as real a sense as a community of interests between individual 
men. The need of law between state and state is as great, although less 
obviously .so, as the need of law between man and man. The prevention of 
war, the regulatum of conflicting claims, the promotion of the general welfare 
of the group are conditions which create a moral and material unity among 
the nations in the same manner that thev create a moral and material unity 
between individuals within the state. The fact that nations have these com¬ 
mon interests constitutes an actual community of states, and at the same 
time imperatively demands a rule of law; so that international law may be 
said to be based upon the very necessity for its existence, upon the very 


’ ® ScL’ below, p. 72. 

’ ‘ The student m.-iy contract this fact with the lengthy academic discussion in the 
years preceding the first World War, whether international law \\a> “line law.” See 
below, p. 38 

‘•’The subject is exhaustively discussed by Lautcrpacht, The Function of Laiv in the 
International Community, pp. jgg ff. 

‘“Aristotle, having in mind the cit\-states of his time, p.ive the definition "The 
state is the perfect natural society”; and St Thomas and later theologians echoed the 
conception. Pasquazi repeats it in 1935, ‘‘Status sunt coetiis jieifecti, scilicet in suo 
ordinc supremi ct independentc.s,” although his later discussion makes it clan tint -t.ifes 
arc far from the “perfect groups’’ which his dchmtion suggests /i/.\ tn/rnuittoiui/r 
publicum, p 4J. 
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human beings in constant contact with one another under the coirlitions of 
the present day.'" Beyond that all di.scu.ssion of its philosophical basis is 
academic. 

International law consists of general iirinciples and concrete rules. Many 
of its principles and rules, being derived from the dictates of “right reason” 
and from the u.sagcs and customs of states, have never been in any sense 
“enacted.” As late as the seventeenth century international law was largely 
drawn from the writings of theologians and jurists who sought to interpret 
the existing practice of nations in the light of general principles of justice 
which they believed to be binding betw'cen nations as between man and man. 
It has been common to de.'jcribe this formulation of general principles and 
of specific rules as “customary law,” and it bears some analogy to the 
common law of Great Britain and the United States as being the combined 
expression of common conceptions of justice and of practical rules for the 
adjustment of conflicting claims. 

Beginning with the great treaties of Osnabriick and Munster of 1648 
new rules of international law came into being as the result of what have 
been called “law-making tieaties.” To speak of these treaties as “international 
legislation" is perhaps giving to the agreements of a small group of powers 
too univer.sal a character. But while the various conferences and congresses 
during the two hundred years succeeding the Peace of Westphalia were not 
in any sen.se open meetings of the whole community of nations, they pre- 
.scribed rules which, by reason of the influence of the parties, became in time 
the law for Europe and for the world. During the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century the great conventions which established the Red Cross or¬ 
ganization, the Telegraph Union, the Universal Postal Union, and other 
institutions could be said to be the initial steps in a process of “international 
legislation,” which took definite shape at the Hague Conference of 1899 
and 1907. But while these conventions bore an analogy to the statutes of 
municipal law, they were only binding upon the signatory powers, so that 
the process of law-making by general convention differed in that respect from 

' ■ Fhillimori- ixprc-sst-d it well m a treatise the openiiif! chapters ol which reflect the 
Ctin-.tiari inteiprelation of the natural law “To move, anil live, and have its bein}; in 
the (ireat community of nation-,, is as muih the normal londition ot a single nation, as 
to live in a social stale i-- the iioinial comlilion of a single man Fiom the nature of 
stales, as from the nature of individuals, leitain rights and ohligations towaids each 
other neics-atily spring, these aie defined and governed by certain laws” Commentana 
upon Inti rnational Law, 3rd ed, Vol I, p 3, 

More recently Biierh has observed “The subjection ot states to law needs no special 
philosophical e.vplanation other than that by which we e.xplain the subjection of indi¬ 
viduals to the law of the state; the differences between that law and international law 
are impoitant, as we have seen, but they do not lie in metaphysics nor in any mystical 
qualities of an entity called state sovereignty ” Law of Nations, II, § 2. 

On the general subject, see L Le Fur, “La theoiic du dioit naturcl,” Recueil des Cours, 
Vol 18 (1927—III), 263 ff , Spiropoulos, TIteorie Genirak du Droit International, 
§S q-S, Delos, La Sociele Internationale et les Prmciprs du Droit Public, Chap III. 

' Thus Ilackworth, after describing international law as having “developed with 
the progress of civilization and with the incicasing realization by nations that their 
rel.it 10ns inter se, it not their existence, must be soverned by and depend upon rules ot 
law fairly certain an<l geneially reasonable,” proceeds to speak of “customary” law as if 
It included whatever was not conventional or treaty law Digest, I, i. Sec below, p. 72. 
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laws enacted by national legislatures by majority vote and binding upon 
majority and minority alike.'® 

The establishment of the League of Nations gave a great impulse to the 
development of international legislation by means of law-making umventions. 
While the Assembly of the League was without competence to legislate in 
the strict sense, it frequently acted itself as an international conference by 
drawing up and opening for signature a number of international treaties 
and conventions, such as the Convention on Traffic in Women and ('hildren 
of 1921, the Slavery Convention of 1926, and the General Art for the 
Pacific Settlement of Disputes in 1928. At the .same time the Assenfnly of 
the League initiated the holding of international conferences at which a wide 
variety of international conventions were opened for signature. The measures 
taken for the promotion of the codification of international law must also 
be included as among the legislative activities of the League of Nations. 
'I'he establishment of the Secretariat of the T.eague of Nations had made it 
possible to coordinate the activities ol manv ot the international agencies 
already in existence and to create additional agencies to meet the new needs 
of international cooperation. The result was that multipartite law-making 
conventions doubled and tripled in extent, until the new conventional law 
exceeded many times in bulk the oldei customary law.-" 

While the legislative machinery of the international community during 
the period between the first World War and the «econd was far from ade¬ 
quate, being dependent upon the uncertainty of ratification by the separate 
states, it was not defective machinery which prevented the adoption of an 
adequate body of law. The necessity of unanimity in the adoption of interna¬ 
tional agreements, while a technical obstacle to the development of interna¬ 
tional law by offering p().s.sibilities of obstruction by the .smaller powers, 
rarely defeated an object desired by the leading powers.-' The obstruction 
came from the fact that the leading powers themselves were unwilling to 
submit their rivalries to a rule of law. Kach state insisted upon being free 
to determine its own line of conduct. Side by side with the actual economic 
interdependence of states created by the complex web of international com¬ 
merce and finance there existed a condition of economic competition in 
which the struggle for control over the raw materials of indu;?try, for the 
trade of foreign markets, for conce.ssions in undeveloped countries, and for 
other special advantages defied regulation.-- Within these fields interna- 

’”Scc hirlow, p. 77, where muUilaleral tieaties as a source of international law are 
examined in detail 

-"See Hudson, hitanatiunal Legislation, I-VI ( ii)jo-m) 17). "iHi the sub-title 
“A Collection of Multipaitite International Instruments of Geneial Interest, befrinnini; 
with the Covenant of the Leapue of Nations ’’ Below, pp 78. 7<). 

Compare, in this connedion, the mistaken criticisms of the doctrine of the leual 
equality of states, below, pp 220 ff 

- - See Braiisford, War of Steel and Gold, a pioneer study; Simonds and Emeny, 
Economic Nationalism t Richardson, Economic Disarmament; Beard, The Open Dooi at 
Home; Staley, Raw Materiah in Peace and War; World Economy in Transition; Sharp 
and Kirk, Contemporary International Politics, Pait III, “The Economics of World 
Politics ” 
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tional relations were practically lawless; and it was to be expected that slates 
which found themselves at a disadvantage in the struggle should resort to 
whatever ways and means were available to defeat their competitors. Inter¬ 
national law contained not even the most elementary rule against unfair 
trade [iraccices. Such efforts as were made from time to time to bring order 
out of economic anarchy were doomed to failure by reason of the inability 
of the parties to find their national interest in the common welfare of the 
whole community. 

It was these ‘‘gaps” in international law that constituted the fundamental 
weakness of its substantive rules and which caused the ultimate breakdown 
of its procedural system. It was of relatively little consequence that a vast 
body of lesser international interests had been brought within the law. and 
that the rules relating to them were on the whole faithfully observed; as 
much so, indeed, as were the municipal laws of the separate states. Looked 
at superficially, these rules constituted an impressive body of law in every 
practical sense. They regulated the status of aliens resident in foreign coun¬ 
tries, they fi.xcd the privileges of national ve.sscls in foreign jjorts, they 
secured the free navigation of international rivers, straits and oceanic canals, 
they secured the e.xtradition of fugitive criminals, they regulated the u.se of 
the high seas, they prescribed the immunities of diplomatic agents, and they 
provided for the administration of international economic and social rela¬ 
tions.-' But upon closer examination it was not difficult to .see that the 
interests regulated by these rules were not the determining factors of national 
policy, they were not the “vital national interests" which states withheld 
from agreements to arbitrate, they were not the “matters of policy,” the 
decision of which states reserved for them.selves individually. The fagade of 
the international system was imposing, but the foundations were weak. The 
renunciation of war ,xs an instrument of national policy, solemnly declared 
in the Kellogg-Hriand Pact of 1028, could be no more than a pious aspiration 
when the code of international law failed to include the very interests for 
the j)rotection of which states had long been in the habit of resorting to war. 

If the substantive body of international law was deficient by com¬ 
parison with the comprehensiveness of municipal law. the judicial machinery 
for the interfjretation and application of the law in the case of conilicting 
claims was eciually deficient, with far graver consequences. Down to the eve 
of the first World War little progress had been made in establishing the re¬ 
sponsibility of the international community as a whole for the settlement 
of disputes by peaceful procedures.-' When questions arose between two 


Many writers were, indeed, so far dazzled by the array of rules poverninp these 
lesser interests that they were ready to assert that w.ir had now become “unthinkable,” 
and that the material interests of states were such as to make a conflict between them 
impossible “The victor in a war would lose more than he could possibly nain ” Those 
weie still the days when the procedure of war had not rut completely loose from 
molality and justice 

■‘‘The inability of the IlaKue Peace Conference of 1907 to Rct beyond pious voeux 
in respect to compulsory arbitration represents the dominance of the ccmception of 
“sovereiunty" even while the assembled powers were proclaiming, in the Pieamble of the 
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states as to the law applicable to a claim made by one of them against the 
other, negotiations took place between their foreign offices in much the same 
manner that a dispute between two individuals might be discussed by their 
respective attorneys. If an agreement was reached, whether by compromise 
or by concession, the issue was di.sposed of without more ado In the event 
of the failure of direct negotiations, resort might be had to arliitration 
tribunals if the contending parties were in agreement to follow that pro¬ 
cedure. Numerous treaties had been entered into for the peaceful ‘settlement 
of international disputes, but one and all contained e.xceptions which made 
it possible for the parties to evade the obligation of peaceful settlement if 
they wished to do .so.- ’ Failing settlement of the dispute by such optional 
methods, each party might in.sist upon the correctness of its own interpreta¬ 
tion of the law, and when further negotiations resulted in a deadlock the last 
resort might be a declaration of war on the part of the claimant stale or 
the sullen acquiescence of the weaker parly in the position taken b> the 
stronger. When the final te.st camt. each nation was the judge in its own 
case.-'’ 

With the establishment of the League of Nations in 1920 the earlier rule Rporamts 
of the individual interpretation of right® and duties began to give way to 
the principle that the community of nations had henceforth a responsibility ju'idmciu-' 
of its own in the peaceful settlement of disi)utes, and that it could make its 
collective judgment prevail as against the arbitrary judgment of the individual 
state. 'I'he requirement that the vole of the Council must be unanimous if 
it was to have the effect of restraining a state from having recourse to war 
was, however, in point of law a serious limitation upon the obligation 
of the individual members of the League to submit their disputes to pacific 
settlement, although the effect of the limitation was modified by the fact 
that the League had still the right to regard a threat to the peace as a matter 
of concern to its members collectively and the right to take any action 
which might be deemed effectual to safeguard the peace.-" While the .signa¬ 
tories of the Protocol of the Permanent Court of International Justice gave 
the Court no authoritative jurLsdiction over international controversies, a 
large number of slates signed the Optional Clause conferring a limited juris¬ 
diction upon the Court. The signatories of the Kellogg Pact agreed in general 
terms that they would never seek the settlement of their disputes by other 
than pacific means. Thus on the eve of the second World War it could be 
said that the old rule of arbitrary individual judgment could no longer be 
asserted as an attribute of sovereignty. If there was yet lacking an interna- 

Tonvention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, “the solidarity uniting 
the members of the society of civilized nations.” Hanue Conventions, p. 41. 

Sec below, p. 515. 

Statesmen had little or no shame in admitting the fact. See Final Act of the Second 
International Peace Conlerence Below, p 516. 

The lengthy discusMons of the problem by scholars of the post-first Woild War 
jicriod represented an effort to build up a constitutional law for the League of Nations 
comparable to the effoit now being made to build up a constitutional law lor the United 
Nations. 
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tional tribunal intrusted with the function of applying the principles of in¬ 
ternational law to all cases without exceyjtion, it was equally true that each 
nation was no longer in point of law the judge in its own case. It must explain 
to the public opinion of the world why the procedures of pacific settlement 
available to it could not be made effective.-'* 

F. Thi-cn- .More serious than the lack of adequate legislative and judicial machinery 

oTmu'rna- was the lack of adequate means for the proper enforcement of international 

tional l.i\v against individual members of the international community refusing 

to abide by their obligations. Down to the eve of the first World War the 
international community had not yet come to recognize in any degree its 
collective responsibility for the maintenance of peace.-"’ Under municipal law 
no right, whether of person or of property, is so sacred as to warrant a resort 
to violence against the person of another, save only in cases of resistance to 
illegal violence. .Self-help is so narrowly restricted as to be practically non¬ 
existent. Under international law, until recent years, the right of .self-help 

was claimed by state.s as one of the essential attributes of sovereignty. In 

matters .aiising out of the normal intercourse of states, where no grave issues 
were at stake, the public opinion of the nations as a body, based upon their 
realization of the neces.sitv of a rule of law, proved an adequate sanction 
both to prevent arbitrary as.sertions of national claims and to secure the 
observance of rights generally recognized."*" W'hen, however, i.ssues arose 
which involved interests believed by a nation to be vital to its welfare, not 
only did it assert the right to be the judge in its own case, but in the absence 
of an international executive agency it undertook on its own account the 
defense of the claims it was making. Forcible measures falling short of war 
might prove sufficient; but, failing the.se, war might be re.sorted to as the 
ultimate means of self-help; and, since it was regarded at international law 
as a legal remedy, the results secured by it were recognized by the interna¬ 
tional community as a final .settlement on the case. 

W'ar.isa War, entered upon at the decision of the claimant and waged by its own 

inuMn'.!*- '' armed force, thus became the supreme sanction of international law, the 

tion.illaw ultima ratio, <he Last argument in the controver.sy. So clearly was the right 

to make war recognized that the possession of that right was made one of 
the principal tests whether or not a particular state could be said to be a 

Sec below, PI) :;o.S ff, where methods of peaceful procedure are discussed in detail. 

.Au.ain (he piotl.ini:i(ion of “the solidaritj' unitinf? the meniheii. of the society of 
civili/ed n:lUon•^,” m.ide .it the Second Hague Conleiente, and the lefusal of the assem¬ 
bled poweis to accept any lolleclivc responsibility for the maintenance of peace stand 
out in grim lontr.ist. 

The cmiiha-'is put by statesmen upon public opinion as a sanction of inteinational 
idW' leads strangely to-da> See, for example, Ehhu Root, “The Sanction of Interna¬ 
tional Law,” Am. Journal, Vol 2 (190S), 451. “The most certain way to promote 
oherbence to the law of n.ations and to substitute the power of opinion for the power 
of aimie.s .ind n.ivies is, on the one hand, to foster that ‘decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind’ which found place in the great Derlar.atioii of 1776, and on the other 
hand, to spread among the people of every country a just appreciation of international 
rights and tluties and a knowledge of the principles and rules of international law to 
which national conduct ought to conform; so th.at the general opinion, wht.se approval 
or condemnation supplies the sanction for the law, may be sound and just and worthy 
of respect.’’ 
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“sovereign state.” '” Whatever moralists might say as to the paradox that 
disputes over points of law should be decided by the superior force of one 
or other of the claimants, governments had no doubts in the matter. Third 
states not original parties to the dispute reserved, it is true, the right to 
intervene in the quarrel if their own particular interests became involved; 
but if this were not the case they promptly declared their neutrality and thus 
washed their hands of any re.sponsibility for the outcome of the conflict.’® 

As neutrals they were called upon to treat both belligerents alike, irrespective 
of the fact that one of them might be an aggressor and the other the victim 
of an unjust attack. Such impartiality was a rigid duty of the neutral state, 
and only on condition of observing it could the neutral remain aloof from 
the conflict. At times, as during the first World War, the extravagant 
demands of one or other of the belligerents led the neutral stale to take part 
in the war. But in such cases the neutral acted primarily in defense of its 
own national interc.sts and not in defen.se of the principle of international 
law and order. ‘ “ Upon the defeat of one or other of the contending parties 
a treaty of peace was drawn up, and the conditions laid down in it were 
recognized by all parties, belligerents and neutrals alike, as a final settlement 
of the case. Might literally made right.'” 

Such a system, which left the defense of a nation's rights to its own unaided AgRrpssion 
strength, had little relation to abstract justice. The very existence of a nation of 
might be at stake, and it would have only its own resources to fall back defense 
upon. The inevitable result was that the defense of the state became the 
primary object of foreign jxilicy. Unwilling or unable to organize for their 
mutual protection, the leading nations entered during the nineteenth century 
upon a .system of competitive armaments which brought them as a group to 
a condition of ill-disguised anarchy. Alliances were formed to strengthen the 
position of weaker nations, and these were in turn met by counter-alliances 
of opposing groups. The unstable equilibrium thus resulting reacted upon 
the normal claims of states and led to more aggressive a.sserlions of national 
rights. At times states believed it necessary to protect themselves against 
possible future attack by themselves attacking first. What seemed an aggres¬ 
sive act might thus be self-defense by way of anticipation. The dominant 
conception of national law, that the protection of the rights of the individual 
citizen is to be obtained by the cooperative action of the community in estab- 

The chief te'>t of the distinction between a sovereign and a semi-sovereipn state 
was whether the latter had “the right to declare war.” Not having that right a state 
could not claim fir^t rank Sec below, p joO 

Such was the character of the Neutr.ilit\ Proclamation of the United States in 1914. 

Doubtless I’re.sident VViKon went to cxtiemes in urging the American people to be 
“neutral even in thought " See below, p. 656. 

It was only aftei Piesident Wilson called upon Congress to declare war in answer 
to the German submaiine attacks upon Americ.in shijiping that a more idealistic motive 
was brought forward See Seymour, American Neutrality, J014-IQIJ; Fenwick, Amer¬ 
ican Neutrality. Trial and Failure, pp 14 ff 

•'*'* See, in this connection, conqueU as a title to territory, below, p. 359. In point of 
law a treaty of peace, representing the terms imposed by the victor upon the vanquished, 
was supposed to be as binding as any othei treaty, notwithstanding the element of 
coercion attending it, which, under municipal law, would invalidate a contract. 
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lishing common agencies of justice, simply did not enter into the code of 
international law.-*^ 

The character of international law on the eve of the first World War can 
perhaps best be understood in the light of the question which scholars of 
that pericvl debated at length: Considering the divergencies of international 
law from the municipal law of individual states, could the term “law” properly 
be applied to international law? On the one hand there were those who, 
following the rigidly legalistic position taken by the British jurist John 
Austin, “■ held that the term “law” .should be limited to rules of conduct en¬ 
acted by a determinate legislative authority and enforced by physical sanc¬ 
tions. Law was “a command,” it implied a political superior and political 
inferiors. International law, lacking this characteristic of “positive law,” had 
been relegated by Austin to the domain of ethics or “positive morality,” dif¬ 
fering in importance, but not in nature, from the social conventions sanctioned 
by public opinion.'" Jurists of the Austinian tradition felt that there was 
nothing to gain in pretending that it was anything more. 

On the other hand by far the greater number of jurists and writers argued 
that the definition of law adopted by Austin, while true to the form of 
enacted law characteri.stic of modern times, was not true to the earlier forms 
of customary law. Citing the historical researches of the German jurist 
Savigny and of Sir Henry Maine they pointed out that long before enacted 
laws took their place upon the statute books communities were ruled by 
customs and usages which enjoyed the full force of law as rules of conduct. 
Primitive law, it was said, was custom, and custom is a law in itself: its own 
legislature and its own sanction. Instances were to be found, as among the 
German tribes described by Tacitus and among the East Indian village com¬ 
munities, where the only rule of conduct known was the will of the commu¬ 
nity evidenced in the tribal or village customs of immemorial origin. The true 
test of law was, they held, the fact of its recognition as a binding rule and of 
its observance as such; and by this test the rules of international law might 
justly be called law.'** 


’ ’ See "IVcliminary Recommendation on Post-War Problrmi," Intcr-Amcrican Jurid¬ 
ical Committee Recommendation\ and Reports, pp <6 ff 

''' In hi;. Province of Jurisprudence Determined, publLhed in 18.52, Austin endeavored 
to jiLice the law upon a more scientific basis, by classifying the vaiious rules of tonduct 
to which the term law was applied, with the object of distinpuishinj; laws which had a 
definite origin and a definite obligation attached to them, described as “laws proper,” 
from others indefinite in oriRin and obligation, desaibcd as “laws improjier.” 

’•'Op (it, 2d ed. pp. s, iS) i7, loq, n2, and passim For a briel statement of the 
position of the school of jio.sitive jurisprudence, see W. W WillouRhbj-, “The LcRal 
Natuie of International Law,” Am. Journal, Vol. 2 (1908), 357. 

■'''Ihe aiRument is elaborately set forth m Walker, History of the Law of Nations, 
Chap. I See also Hall’s acute analysis of the problem. International Law, Introductory 
Chapter For comment upon the contributions of Savigny and Sir Henry Maine, see 
J. B Scott, “The LcRal Nature of International Law,” Am Journal, Vol. i (1907), 831, 
.^monn those who maintained the position that international law was true law, some 
held that a physical .sanction need not necessarily be vested in a central authority but 
might take the form of self-help, as in the rase of early Anglo-Saxon law Other writers 
held that a physical sanction was not an essential element, but rather a mere accident, 
of law. It was a means to secure observance, but not the only mcan.s The approval or 
dusapproval of certain acts by the community might be, under certain circumstances. 
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The controversy turned, thus, upon the definition of “law” accepted by 
the particular writer. A narrow definition, following the more rigid concep¬ 
tion of modern municipal law, would deny a legal character to the rules of 
international law; a broader definition, taking into account the historical 
development of municipal law, would include international law as law. In 
strict legalistic terms there was an obvious difference lietween law enacted, 
interpreted, and enforced by a determinate political authority, and law em¬ 
bodied in custom and treaty, interpreted by the parties to the case, and 
enforced by the sanction of public opinion or by individual appeal to the 
sword. On the other hand, it was felt that the adoption of a narrow and what 
was believed to be an arbitrary definition of law, so as to deny to the rules 
of international law a legal character, would have an unfortunate effect 
upon the respect in which the rules of international law might otherwise be 
held and would lead the nations to set aside their obligations with an even 
lighter hand. What the controversy failed to bring out was the fact that 
while international law operated effectively, whether as “positive law" or as 
“positive morality,” within a limited field of international relations, it did 
not operate in respect to the vital issue of national security or in respect to 
the fundamental economic issues upon the leading nations believed their 
[irosperity to depend. It was the restricted scope of international law, or, 
more strictly speaking, the wide area assigned to the free decision of the 
individual state, that constituted, and to a less e.xtent still constitutes, its 
essential weakness. ”' 

Thus things .stood on the eve of the first World War. The war had not h. riu- 
been long in progress, however, before statc.smen and jurists in Great Britain. 
the United States and other countries began to discuss wavs and means bv andihc 

' * riih'of Iiivv 

which future wars might be prevented through the collective action of law- 
abiding states.'" At the close of the war the principle of collective security 
was incorporated into the Covenant of the League of Nations, Article lo of 
which pledged the members of the League “to re.spect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and e.xisting political independ¬ 
ence of all Members of the League.” This was a definite guarantee of mutual 
protection against acts of aggression, and the principle it laid do\Mi was of 
far-reaching importance, in .spite of the inadequate means provided for its 
effective application. Article ii provided that “any war or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting any of the Members of the League or not, is 
hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole League." Wars and threats 
of war had always been a matter of concern to the nations individually; they 

an adequate sanction Where there was a strong law-abiding sentiment amonR a people, 
the threat of physical force and the assiRnmcnt of determinate ptnaUus to secure the 
observance of the law miRlit be dispensed with Provided only that this sanction of 
public opinion was on the whole effective, the rules which it enforced might, it was 
claimed, rightly be called law. 

•*'’ See above, p 33. 

Sec, in particular, the program of the I^eague to Enforce Peace, established in 1016; 

Marburg, Development of the League of Nations Idea, as indexed In Great Britain the 
League of Nations Union was the leading influence See Lord Robert Cecil, A Great 
Experiment. 
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were here declared to be a matter of concern to the nations in their organized 
capacity as members of the League. While self-help was not absolutely barred 
by siil)M-f|iient articles of the ('ovenant, it was narrowly restricted, and pro- 
visiiin \va‘ made by Article 16 that any member of the League which resorted 
to w:ir in di'>regard of its oblitiallons should facto be deemed to have 

committed an act of war against all other Members of the League,” with the 
certain effect of the application of an economic boycott and the possible 
effect of armed intervention.*' 

The reasons for the failure of the League of Nations to attain its objective 
of international i)eace by means of the system of collective security were 
many and varied. Lack of universality of membership was doubtless the 
principal reason. But even with universality of membership the League would 
doubtless have failed had its leading members not understood more clearly 
that the maintenance of law and order in the community was a matter of 
vital national interest to each individual state, and that the promotion of 
justice and the removal of the causes of war must go side by side with the 
prevention of violence. The.se were essential conditions of the success of the 
League: but they called for a combination of moral idealism and practical 
realism to \\hich public opinion in the leading states had not yet attained. 
When the test came statesmen took too narrow a view of their national 
security and too limited a view of their economic prosperity. They drifted 
into war, not because the great majority wanted it, but because they lacked 
the far-sightedness and the will to take the nece.s.sary measures to anticipate 
the aggressors.'- The United States, standing outside the League, witnessed 
its slow disintegration without realizing that its own vital national interests 
were involved, and that a general breakdown of law and order would inevita¬ 
bly make itself felt even in the geographically isolated western hemisphere.'’’ 

Tt is clear that the develoimient of international law into a stronger legal 
system, competent to maintain peace and to promote justice in the relations 
of states lies on the one hand in the acceptance of certain fundamental prin- 
cii)les not hitherto adequately recognized, and on the other hand in a more 
effective organization of the international community. To that end the Char¬ 
ter of the United Nations is directed, and it is to be expected that whatever 
practical advances may be made in the development of international law in 
the immediate future will be made within the circle of the United Nations. 
The principle of the collective responsibility of the United Nations for the 


" On the League of Nations as a system of collective security, see Morley, The 
Society of Salions; Eagleton, World Government, Zimmern, The League of Nations 
and the Rule of Law; League of Nations Secretariat, Ten Years of World Cooperation; 
Howarfl-lCIlis, 77ic Origin, Structure and Working oj the League of Nations. 

‘-Sec, m jiarticular, Problems of Peace, Tenth Series, Anarchy or World Order, 
where the view.s ol a number of jurists are set forth; Q Wright, A Study of War, Vol. 
11, j) 1060. “The League's Decline'’, Madariaga, Theory and Practice in International 
Relations 

For the relations of the United States towards the League, see Fleming, The United 
States and the League of Nations, igiS-jgzo, The United States and World Organiza¬ 
tion, 1Q211-1033; Berdahl, The Policy of the United States with respect to the League of 
Nations. 
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protection of each of its members aRainsi acts of ag^resbion is now accepted 
in more explicit form, and the United Stales, which had not accepted the 
principle as set forth in the Covenant of the League of Nations, is now a 
leading member of the new organization. Neutrality, in the sense of an 
attitude of legal indifference to the rights or wrongs of a particular contro¬ 
versy and a refusal to take sides between an aggressor and the victim of 
aggression is now no longer possible. The obligation to settle disputes by 
pacific means is now absolute, allowing for no exceptions nr ciualifications. 

The members of the United Nations pledge themselves to codiJer.ite in the 
solution of problems of an economic, social, and humanitarian character, and 
to promote respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all.'** 

In re.spect to the machinery for the attainment of the ends of the United 
Nations the Charter introduces on the one hand more comjjrehensive pro¬ 
visions for the pacific settlement of disputes and on the other hand more 
effective measures for the enforcement of the law against possible aggressors. 

The Security Council has the right to inierwnc between the parties to a 
controversy in order to bring them to agree upon terms of settlement, and 
at the same time it may upon its own initiative decide what measures must 
be taken to maintain the peace, including the use of the armed forces which 
the members of the United Nations have placed at its disposal. Both functions 
of the Security Council are, however, subject to the veto power of any one 
of the five permanent members, ' • and if the veto power should be exercised 
the whole machinery comes to a stop, leaving only the traditional right of 
self-defcn.se which must inevitably lead to open war. While all members of 
the United Nations are ipso jaito parties to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, their acceptance of its jurisdiction even in legal disputes 
is still optional, Tn re.spect to the adoption of new rules of law the powers 
of the General Assembly arc limited to recommendations only, and it will 
continue to be necessary to have recourse to multipartite conventions subject 
to the individual ratification of the separate states. 

To what extent have the obligations assumed by the United Nations under The Chart 
the Charter modified the traditional doctrine of “sovereignty,” which scholars joctHneoi 
have long condemned as inconsistent with the actual interdependence of so\creignt 
states and in obvious conflict with the conception of a true community of 
states? The Charter itself proclaims as the first of its Trinciples that 'the 
Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its 
Members.” How is this reconcilable with the fact that the Charter denies to 
states the right they formerly reserved to themselves, as an attribute of 
sovereignty, to be the judges in their own case and to take the law into their 
own hands and make war in defense of their claims,—a right already re¬ 
nounced in numerous agreements during the period from 1919 to 1939? 

‘ For details, sec below, Chap IX. 

For the quc.stion of the veto power of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council, see below, p. iSs 

See above, p. 29. 
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The explanation is to be found in the new application given to the doctrine 
of sovereignty in the years following the establishment of the League of 
Nations. While scholars were seeking to discard a doctrine which had worked 
such harm in the past and which could only encourage resistance to the 
authority of the new principles proclaimed in the Covenant of the League, 
the opponents of the League, believing that the League implied the creation 
of a “super-.statc,” were using the appeal to “sovereignty” as a psychological 
expression of resistance to an institution which, it was claimed, would destroy 
the independence of states and deny their right to “determine their own 
destiny.” Later, from quite a different source, the doctrine received a new 
impulse from the Latin American states which, having yielded without dif¬ 
ficulty certain traditional rights of sovereignty in favor of the obligations of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, as.sertcd the principle of sovereignty, 
joined with that of equality, as an offset to the possible arbitrary conduct of 
a powerful member of their group which had not accepted the obligations of 
the Covenant.*^ 

ft is clear that if the term “sovereignty” is to continue in use it must be 
understood in a manner consistent with maintaining law and order in the 
international communitv.'"^ States must yield once and for all the right to be 
the judges in their own case and the right to take the law into their own 
hands: they must recognize the higher right of the international community, 
acting through its appropriate organs, to protect the peace of the community 
and to remove the causes of dissent that lead to acts of violence. Unle.ss the 
.sovereignty of the .state can be brought within these limitations, the United 
Nations cannot po.ssibly attain the objectives set forth in the Charter. 

It is a political question whether the Charter of the United Nation.s ha.s 
created a sufficiently clo.se organization to make the attainment of its objec¬ 
tives possible. It may be that in spite of the principle of “sovereign equality” 
the United Nations may find it necessary to approximate more nearly to a 
federal union in order to meet the necessities of the time.”' That is a ques¬ 
tion outside the range of present law. For the immediate future the members 
of (he United Nations retain a certain reserved sphere of rights upon which 
the organization may not encroach. The jurist can only note that the older 

The meaninR of “sovereignty” in Latin American relations, as in international rela- 
tion.s, IS clu.sive. See below, p. 250 But it is significant ihat the reiterated assertions of 
sovcrciRiity, as in the Declaration of Lima of 1938 and in the Act of Chapultepec of 
1945, are not regarded as inconsistent with the assumption of new obliRations that 
actuallN restrict the prerogatives formerly associated with sovereiRn states. 

Compare Postulate 3 of The International Law of the Future: “The conduct of each 
state in its lelations with other States is subject to international law, and the sovereignty 
of a State is subject to the limitations of international law ” Pp 29 ff. To the same 
effect Conclusion V of the Preliminary Recommendation on Post-War Problems of the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee. “The sovereignty of the state must be understood 
in a manner consistent with the supreme necessity of maintaining peace, order and justice 
in the international community.” Recommendations and Report\, p. 47. 

Numerous proposals have been made looking either to the substitution of a “world 
government” in place of the United Nations or to the gradual development of the 
United Nations into a federal union. In criticism of the United Nations as failing to 
bring about a union of “peoples” rather than of sovereign states, see Reves, The Ana¬ 
tomy of Peace. Contra: P. M. Brown, “World Law,” Am. Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), 159. 
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conception of sovereignty has now been abandonetl, but that at the same 
time any further extensions of the authority of the United Nations are subject 
to the traditional rule of the approval of each separate state. 

Underlying the Purposes and Principles of the Charter is the conception 
of the necessity of adapting the rules of international law to the changing 
conditions of international life. No legal system can be effective which limits 
its activities to the mere prevention of violence. It must seek to establish order 
in the community, it must set up a standard of justice which represents what 
the community believes to be the most equitable basis of economic and social 
life in the community. In accordance with this standard of justice the rights 
of individual members of the community must be judged not solely on the 
ground of possession, but on the ground of compatibility with the higher 
interest of the community as a whole. ’" International law, like national law, 
must be a dynamic system if it is to fulfil its high purpose.''* The interna¬ 
tional community must from time to time reaffirm its principles, clarifying 
them in the light of the objectives to bo attcuned; it must from time to time 
define its objectives anew, taking into dccoiiut the needs of its member states 
and the practical ways and means availatde for meeting them. Just as in 
determining the relation of the state to the international community a balance 
must be sought between national sovereignty and the authority of interna¬ 
tional law, so in the development of the law itself a balance must be sought 
between stability and justice. International law must be fixed enough to 
assure the continuity of rights and duties; it must be elastic enough to meet 
the changing conditions of international life and intercourse.®- 

Jurists of the nineteenth century and of the opening years of this century 
sought to draw a distinction between international law and the moral stand- 


This is a high standard and there are many who believe that it cannot be attained 
in a union of "sovereign state.s ” The student of constitutional law in the United States 
may compare the present conception of the “police power’’ with that held by the 
Supreme Court half a century ago. One of the most effective, if exaggerated, criticbnis 
of the security .system established by the League of Nations was the assertion that it 
guaianteed the continued e.xistence of the status quo in favor of certain privileged states. 
The leading menibeis of the League, having appropriated the richest parts of the earth, 
were solely concerned, it W'as asserted, in securing a collective guarantee of their existing 
jjosscssions. The “have-not” states could, therefore, the argument ran, accept the 
guarantees of Article lo of the Covenant only by abandoning all hope of impioving 
their economic position except in so far as the good will of the “haves” might consent 
to make concessions out of their more abundant resources. 

■ ' The literature of the problem is extensive Sec, in particular, Dunn, Peaceful 
Change, which approaches the subject within the traditional procedures, Dulles, War, 
Peace and Change; Williams, International Change and International Peace; J L Kunz, 
“The Law of Nations, Static and Dynamic,” Am. Journal, Vol 27 (ig.tO, 6.^10, ‘‘The 
Problem of Revision in International Law,” ibid., Vol 33 (1930), 33; Manning, ed , 
Peaceful Change: An International Problem; Strupp, Legal Machinery for Peaceful 
Change; Cruttwell, A History of Peaceful Change in the Modern World; MacLean, A 
Dynamic World Order 

The analogies of municipal law are applicable here. See Cardozo, The Growth of 
the Law, quoting Pound, Interpretations of Legal History: ‘“Law must be stable, and 
yet it cannot .stand still ’ Here i.s the great antinomy confronting us at every turn Rest 
and motion, unrelieved and unchecked, are equally destructive. The law, like human 
kind, if life is to continue, must find some path of compromise Two distinct tendencies, 
pulling in different directions, must be harnessed together and made to work in 
unison.” P. 1. 
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ards which constitute the science of ethics/’-' The effort was not in all cases 
made in the interest of releasing the state from the obligations of the moral 
law. Many authors sought merely to segregate the two fields of obligation, 
and to .speak of international law as including rules which were actually 
recognized and obeyed in the relations of stales in much the same way that 
the law of the stale is recognized and obeyed by the citizen body, and to 
speak of international ethics, or international morality, as including those 
principles of justice to which the rules of international law should conform 
whether they actually did so or not. This was done, it was said, in the interest 
of putting international law upon a more ‘-scientific” basis and freeing it 
from the uncertainties which had attended it in the past. The attempted 
di.stinction between law and morality failed, however, in consequence of the 
inherent defects in the existing system of international law. Nations, like 
individuals, will always appeal to a “higher law” when a particular rule 
appears to them to work injustice; and while the appeal may at times be 
arbitrary and purely argumentative, it may at other times, and certainly 
has in fact on a number of occasions, repiesented the need for a change in 
the law. But apart from this, there was the stern fact that international law 
of that time accepted the right of a stale to use force to support its claims 
and recognized the legal character of the settlement imposed by the strong 
upon the w'eak. That the weak should appeal to fundamental principles of 
justice was to be expected, and these were identical with morality in its 
broadest sense. 

wca"th^f"* urgent need of the immediate future is the creation of a stronger 

nations sense of unity within the community of states. How can the spirit of na¬ 
tionalism developed during so many years of rivalry and conflict be sub¬ 
ordinated to the plans of cooperation set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations? The material interests of states, which were believed in the late 
nineteenth century to be an adequate basis of union, have proved to be 
unstable foundations. Hence publicists and statesmen have come to emphasize 
the necessity of drawing upon the moral resources of Christian nations as a 
more compelling argument for the unity of purpose essential to the creation 
of a true community of nations.'’ ’ The same principles of moral conduct, it is 
said, apply to slates as corporate groups that apply to the individual men 
who compose the corporate group. There is but one standard of conduct 
between nation and nation and between man and man.-'’** More recently, 

' ‘ See below, p. 6o. 

•'* .An interchUng historical illu.stration is to be found in Mr. Adams’ appeal to “moral 
obligation” in toirespondcnce with the British Foreign Minister during the American 
Civil Wai. Fanil’S juris gentium, Ser. B, Sec I, Tom. I, p. ii8. 

An adequate selection of references is difficult to make. See, in particular, Dawson, 
The Judument. oj the Nations; Gonclla, A World to Reconstruct; Maritain, Les Droits 
dc I’Uomme et la Loi Naturelle; Curtis, Civitas Dei, Bentwich, The Religious Founda¬ 
tions of Internationalism; Max Huber, “Some Obseivations upon the Christian Under¬ 
standing of Intermitional Law,” in The Universal Church and the World of Nations. 

See J B Scott, “A Single Standard of Morality for the Individual ami the State,” 
Proiredings, Am Soc Int. Law, iQ32, p lo, Inter-American Juridical Committee, 
Recommendations and Repoits, pp. 13, 25 Phillimore quotes Sir James Mackintosh, 
Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations, as follows: “The duties of men, of 
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fear of mutual extinction by the newly-discovered instruments of warfare has 
created a common interest superseding all lesser individual interests of states. 
Whether that fear may prove to have a constructive character, so as to sup¬ 
plement the positive bases of cooperation, is a question of commanding 
importance. International law will cease to have any meaning if, underlying 
superficial measures of cooperation, each state is intent upon anticipating 
annihilation by another. 

Three conditions appear essential to the survival of the international com¬ 
munity and to the maintenance of international law as the rule of conduct 
between states. The United Nations, using the processes of cooperation made 
available to them by the Charter, must seek to create so large a body of 
common international interests as to make the conflicts of interest between 
individual states relatively unimportant. At the same time each separate 
state must not only refrain from the u.se of force against other states, but 
must respect their national personality and their desire to follow their own 
national traditions and develop their national character, subject to no other 
control than the general rules of intcrnatumal law to which all are subject. 
Above all, the channels of communication must be kept open between states, 
so that the people of each country may be able to know the true attitude of 
other peoples and may be able to discover the character and scope of their 
common interests.*^' These conditions met, international law may be allowed 
to develop progressively, without forcing upon it a federal character before 
sufficient mutual confidence has developed to make such a plan workable. 


subjects, of princes, of lawgivers, of magistrates, and of States, arc all parts of ont 
consistent system of universal morality Between the most abstract and rlemcntar> 
maxim of moral philosophy, and the most complicated controversies of civil or public 
law, there sub.sists a connection The principle of justice, deeply rooted in the nature anc 
inteicst of man, pervades the whole system, and is discoverable in every part of it, ever 
to its minutest ramification in a legal formality, or in the construction of an article ir 
a treaty ” Commentaries on International Law, ^rd ed, Vol 1 , p 28 

See on this point C. G Fenwick, “The Problem of Moral Disarmament,” Am 
Journal, Vol. 41 (1947), p. 112. 
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The Science of International Law 


A Meaning 
of the title 
‘Science of 


B. The 
influence of 
1 he concep- 
tioii of the 
natural 


The term “science” as applied to international law may be taken in the sense 
of a systematic classification of the jirinciples and rules of international law. 
accompanied by an analysis of their origin and nature and their place in the 
general field of juridical relations. The term “international jurisprudence” 
might perhaps equally well describe the scientific study of international law 
and the attempt to relate the principles and rules governing the relations of 
states to those of public and private law within the individual state. From 
what sources, theoretical and practical, has international law been drawn? 
How far has it been influenced by prevailing religious and philosophical 
conceptions both of the nature of man and of the nature of the state? What 
is the ultimate ba.sis of legal obligations between state and state? Are the 
rights and duties which international law recognizes in the relations between 
states fundamentally analogous to those of municipal law, or are there such 
essential differences between the two systems as to give to international law 
a specific character of its own? To some extent these problems have of neces¬ 
sity been anticipated in the survey of the nature and scope of internatiotial 
law. They may now be examined more carefully in the light of the teachings 
of the leading jurists whose works have had a commanding influence upon 
the development of the law.' 

The importance of the role played by the “natural law” in the early 
development of international law can scarcely be exaggerated. From the days 
of ancient Greece down to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the con¬ 
ception of a higher law than the will of the individual state, a law binding 
upon men because they were men, a law drawing its authority not from 
sixjcific agreements between slates but from the very nature of the human 
beings who composed the individual state exercised a far-reaching influence 
upon the great jurists who from time to time undertook to formulate the law 
of nations.'^ In spite of its vague character, in spite of the difficulty jurists 


' The literature of the science of international law has become more and more exten¬ 
sive durinR the past three decades when jurists have come to realize the urgent necessity 
of developing an international law adequate to keep the peace. For an analysis of the 
problems presented, see Lauterpacht, The Function of Law in the International Com¬ 
munity, Chaps. I, XX. 

- For a general survey, see Lauterpacht, An International Bill of the Rights of Man, 
Part I, “The Law of Nature, the Law of Nations, and the Rights of Man”; Gierke, 
Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500-1800 (trans. by Barker); Robson, Civiliza¬ 
tion and the Growth of Law; Haines, The Revival of Natural Law Concepts; L. Lc 
Fur, “La Thcorie du droit naturcl depuis lc XVII" Sicclc et la doctrine moderne,” 
Recueil des Cours, Vol. 18 (1927 —263; Kent, Commentaries, Vol. I, Part I, 
Lecture I. 
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mi^ht have in reducing abstract principles to concrete rules of conduct, and 
in spite of disputes between them as to the actual content of the natural law, 
the general recognition that there was such a law, whatever its precise con¬ 
tent, gave a common purpose to juristic thought and laid the foundations of 
the more modern science of international law. Due to the misconceptions of 
Vattel and other writers of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the 
conception of the natural law ceased to play a constructive role in the devel- 
ojiment of international law, and became a justification of extreme and 
illogical views of sovereignty. In consequence the conception came to be 
discarded in the nineteenth century as mere legal fiction, unnecessary and 
unscientific.'* In the middle of the twentieth century the older natural law 
reappears as the general principles of morality, of equity, of justice, and of 
reason."* 

It is to the Greek city-states and to their great philosophers that we must The natural 
look for the earliest affirmation of this “higher law” and for the most emphatic 
recognition of its authority. The “laws of the Hellenes,” as they were called, Greeks 
consisted iiartly of customs based upon natural or universal law and partly 
of express conventions between the separate city-states. The former were 
derived from “a natural and universal principle of right and wrong, inde¬ 
pendent of any mutual intercourse or compact,” which Aristotle observed to 
be recognized by all men.’’ A mystical quality was given to this law of man's 
nature by the Stoics, who conceived it to be immanent, immutable and 
eternal, giving rise to an absolute right to which man-made law must of 
necessity conform.** Being the embodiment of reason in relation to the very 
nature of man it must obviously apply to men collectively as to men individ¬ 
ually. International law was thus not so much a law between states as a law 
above states. 

More practical and doubtless more significant was the contribution of the Thc;«^ 
Roman jurists to the development of international law. The tribunals of the Roman” ” 
republic, as well as those of the empire later, exercised jurisdiction over tribes 
and peoples of the widest variety. The civil law of Rome applied to citizens 
only. Foreigners who came to Rome in large numbers were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the praetor peregrinus, and disputes between them, as well as 
disputes between foreigners and Romans, were settled by the application of 
the common elements of justice to be found in the customs and usages of the 
various tribes." A law common to all nations, a jus gentium, was thus 

‘ See below, pp. 59, 6i. 

“ See below, p, 04. 

" See Phillipson, International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, I, 55. 

Roseoe Pound bring.s out the fact that to the Greeks the “natural" object was that 
which most completely e.xpressed the idea of the thing, the perfect object "Hence the 
natural law was that which expressed perfectly the idea of law and a rule of natural 
law was one which expressed perfectly the idea of law applied to the subject in question; 
the one which g.rvc to that subject its perfect development’’ Introduction to the Philos¬ 
ophy of Law, 51 ff. 

•’ The contribution of the Stoics to the development of the idea of a universal society 
of mankind was far-reaching. See, in particular, Scott. Law, the State, and the Int. Com¬ 
munity, I, 92 ff., Russell, Theories of International Relations, 81 ff 

' Maine, Ancient Law, Pollock’s edition, p. 52. 
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developed. It was in its origin a law to be applied to the citizens of different 
states and therefore a system of international private rather than public law. 
In time the principles of the jus gentium came to be associated and even 
identified with the jus naturale, which like the universal law of the Greeks, 
was a law ba.sed upon the rational nature of man. While Cicero and Seneca, 
as statesmen, found in the universalism of the Stoics a moral justification for 
the empire Rome had created, the jurists found in the conception of a funda¬ 
mental natural justice a principle by which they might coordinate the variety 
of customs and laws with which they were confronted and bring them into 
some degree of unity. It was argued that principles of justice found to be 
acknowledged by all states mu.st presumably have their foundation in nature 
itself. On the other hand the more abstract jus naturale came to serve as an 
ideal to which reference might be made when the more practical rules of the 
jus gentium appeared to be inadequate." 

The association of jus gentium with jus nahiralc led in turn to the enlarge¬ 
ment of the jus gentium by the addition of rules governing the relationships 
between states themselves. Disputes between states within the empire were 
referred to Rome, and in so far as they involved questions of personal or 
property rights analogous to the rights of individuals it was but natural to 
apply to their solution the rules of the jus gentium. The law of alluvium, the 
right to occupy land that was res nulUus, absolute title to property, contract 
rights, and other parts of the private law were thus adjusted to form a code 
of international or rather of supra-national law. By Justinian’s time it had 
come to be the practice to state first the provisions of the natural law and 
then to define and limit them by the provisions of the jus gentium.'' The 
jus gentium, what lawyers to-day might call the “positive law,” took priority, 
but its interpretation was softened by reference to the ideal rule. 

Under the influence of Christian teaching the theory of the natural law 
as applied by the Roman jurists to the relations of their subject peoi)les 
underwent a fundamental transformation. Obviously for the Christian, the 
law of God took priority over human law. For that principle Christians must 
be prepared to die when the conflict between divine anri human law was clear 
and unmistakable. But with the spread of Christianity the Church fathers 
were presented with many embarrassing problems in their effort to reduce 
the high principles of Christianity to a working rule of conduct. Man, said 
St. Augustine, being subject to sin, must submit himself to the temporal 
state and fulfil the duties which it imposed upon him; but at the same time 
the Christian was a citizen of a spiritual community, and as such bound by 
the obligations of the divine law.”’ How were these two jurisdictions, the 

® Sec Phillipson, op. cil., 92, ; Jolowicz, Historical Introduction to Roman Law, 

100 ff ; Scott, op. cil, Vol I, Chap. VII. 

'* By Justinian’s time law had become “a universal system in which the distinction 
between tus civile and im gentium has become of purely historical and theoretical 
interest ” For there was no room for the distinction in a society where, in effect, every 
free man was a citi/cn. Jolowicz, op cit., 518. 

"’See Scott, op itt, Vol. I, Chap. XI, “St. AuRUstine”; Figgis, The Political .Aspect 
of St .Augustine’s "City of God.” 
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temporal and the spiritual, to be reconciled? It was a political as well as a 
religious problem, a problem of civil law and a problem of moral conscience. 

The attempt to solve it preoccupied theologian and jurist during the succeed¬ 
ing centuries, and with but slight variation of the terms it continues to 
challenge the theologian and jurist of the present day.’' 

The vital problem of the years following the fall of the Roman Empire Restraints 
was to put a restraint upon war. With the establishment of feudalism states 
were no longer organized peoples but rather the territorial domains of ruling 
dynasties. International law was a law between princes, or rather a law above 
princes, in so far as they could be brought to observe the rules laid down for 
them by the doctors of the Church. Was it lawful for a Christian prince to 
make war? Having gone to war, what measures of force were permitted 
against the enemy, and what were the terms that might be imposed upon 
him when defeated? The first of the two questions was the more important 
one. It involved juridical issues relating to the title of the prince and to the 
substantive rights of his people, as well as moral and practical issues relating 
to the procedures of peaceful settlement available and the possibility of 
obtaining the compliance of the opposing party with them. Princes had not yet 
learned to claim the later rights of “sove’‘eignly.” 

As far back as the early fifth century St. Augustine laid the foundations of The doctor 
the doctrine of a just war.‘^ Succeeding theologians and canonists sought to 
define it more exactly and apply it to the circumstances of their time. In the 
thirteenth century the greatest of the theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas, gave 
more logical form to the doctrine; and there was little to add to his analysis 
when, three hundred years later Vitoria and the .Spanish theologians sought 
to interpret it in terms of the problems of the newly-discovered Western 
Hemisphere. War, said St. Augu.stine, was permissible to the Christian when 
resorted to in a just cau.se, in defense of the state against external enemies 
and in punishment of wrong-doing. Moreover, war must be declared by the 
competent authority; and when so declared the responsibility for the justice 
of the war rested with the ruler, not with the individual soldier; soldiers 
were in such cases not murderers but ministers of the law.'-* St. Thomas, 
elaborating upon these principles, pointed out that war must not only be 
waged in a just cause but the intention of the ruler must be a right intention. 

Even if the other conditions of a just war were present, it would not do 
for the ruler to wage war from wrong motives.’* 

See Benkcrt, The Thuniistic Conception of an International Society; de la Briere, 

Conception du droit international chez les theologiem Catholiques; Ejipstein, The Catho¬ 
lic Tradition of the Law of Nations; Bcntwich, The Religious Foundations of Inter¬ 
nationalism. 

‘ ^ The literature of the theory of a just war is extensive. Sec, in particular, Vanderpol, 

La doctrine scholastique du droit de guerre; Repout, La doctrine de la guerre juste de 
Saint Augustin a nos jours; Eppstein, op cit., P.art II, “The Ethics of War”; J. von 
Elbe, “The Evolution of the Concept of the Just War,” Am. Journal, Vol. .ss (1939), 

68 s; de la Briere, Le droit de juste guerre: Tradition tiUologique, Adaptations con¬ 
tent poraines (193R) 

’ * Contra Faustum. Eppstein, op. cit., 68. 

' ‘ Suinnia: Secunda Secundae, Quaestio XL (de Bello), Eppstein, op. cit., 83; Regout, 
op cit , 7Q ff ; Vanderpol, op. cit., §§ 211 ff. 
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influencoof jn the meantime while moral standards were being proclaimed for the 
Code guidance of the individual ruler, other forces were at work to broaden the 

juristic bases of the relations between feudal princes. The codification of 
Roman law under Justinian in the sixth century had enhanced its prestige 
and extended its influence. Just as the earlier Roman jurists had applied the 
principles of the jus gentium to the relations of stales within the Roman 
Em|)ire, so in later centuries it was natural that conflicts of right within the 
more luoselv organized Holv Roman Empire should be referred to the Jus¬ 
tinian Code. The Corpus Juris Civilis was found to contain many principles 
of law for the .solution of the claims of one prince against another.' ' 
innucncc Of Icss direct effect upon the development of international law, but not 

cammlaw without important indirect influence was the growth of the separate and 

distinct system of the canon law. The treatise published by Gratian at 
Bologna in 1148 (? 1144), known as the Decrctum, and supplemented by 
the Decretals of Gregory IX and similar decretals of later popes, came to be 
known under the general term of Corpus Juris Canonici. Although the canon 
law dealt primarily with problems relating to the organization of the Church 
and although it was administered in separate ecclesiastical courts, it discussed 
many political questions from the point of view of general morality and 
Christian tradition, and it kept before men’s minds the ideal of a general 
rule of conduct transcending the local laws of the separate communities."’ 
I’icciciessors During the anarchy of the centuries following upon the disintegration of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the weakening of the moral authority of the 
papacy the tradition of a common law of the nations had never been wholly 
forgotten. The Renaissance widened men’s intellectual horizon, and the 
discovery of the New World stimulated the imagination of philosophers as 
well as of explorers. Vitoria, a Spanish theologian, in lectures published in 
iSS? after his death, sought to apply the principles of international tnorality 
to the problem of the native races of the Western Hemisphere In another 
and earlier treatise he formulated, in clearer terms than had yet been done, 
the principle that the nations of the world constituted a comniunily, ba.sed 
both upon natural rea.son and upon social intercourse.’• The Spani.sh Jesuit, 
Suarez, in a classic passage of his treatise Dc Icgibus ac Dro Icgislatorc, 
published in 1612, insisted clearly that the states of the world, although 
independent in their national life, were nevertheless members of the human 

' ■ Sue Scott, op. at, Vol I, Chap. XVII, “The Survival and Influence of Roman Law 
and Juiisprudcncc"; Vinonradolf, Roman Law in Medieval Europe; R F Wiit?ht, 
Medieval Internationalism. Compare the innumerable citations ol the Corpus Juris, 
chiefly of the Digest, in Grotius, De jure belli ac pach, passim. 

!•’ Scott, op at , Vol I, Chap XII, “Now Gralian’s object was nolhinK less than the 
jireparation ol ‘a law book for the Church that should be parallel with the Corpus juris 
Ci\ ills,’ ’’ quoting Figges, op. at 

' ■ De tndis et de jure belli relectiones. Text of 1696, and translation by J. P. Bate. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1917, where the spelling Victoria is preferred. For 
an apprais.il of Vitoria’s contribution to the development of international law, see Scott, 
The Spanish Oristn of International Law, Part 1 . “Francisco de Vitoria and his Law of 
Nations”, The Catholic Conception of International Law, Chap. 1 ; H. Wright, Catholic 
Founders of Modern International Law; C. B. Trelles, “Francisco dc Vitoria et I’ccole 
moderne du droit international,” Recueil des Cours, Vol. 17 (1927—II), 113-342. 
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race and as such subject to a law of conduct: a law based, he said, chiefly 
upon natural reason, but also in part upon human custom/" The Italian 
jurist Gentili, professor of civil law at Oxford, published in 1598 a treatise, 

De jure hclH libri Ires, in which, without discarding natural reason and na¬ 
tural law, he sought to find historical and legal precedents to regulate the 
conduct of nations/'* The honor was reserved, however, to Hugo van Groot, 
better known as Grotius, to publish in 1625 a more formal treatise, Dc jure 
belli ac pacts, which was the first to obtain a hearing outside the schools and 
which won for its author the title of the Father of International Law/" 

Grotius followed the classical tradition in making the natural law the basis 
of his system. The “natural law,” as he defined it, was “the dictate of right n tik 
reason which points out that a given act, because of its opposition to or sy"Jm" 
conformity with man’s rational nature, is either morally wrong or morally 
necessary, and accordingly forbidden or commanded by God, the author of 
nature.” Since nations formed a society similar in its nature to the com¬ 
munity of citizens, they too were bound by the dictates of the natural law. 

What these dictates were might be discovered in either of two ways: by 
arguing a priori, that a given act was or was not in accordance with the 
fundamental moral principles without which human society could not exist; 
and on the other hand by arguing a posteriori, that principles of conduct 
accepted by all or by the more civilized peoples, affirmed as certain by many 
men at different times and in different places, must have their origin in the 
natural law. In addition to the natural law Grotius recognized a “voluntary” 
law of nations based upon their free consent, whether explicit, as expressed 
in treaties and conventions, or implicit, as expressed in usages and customs. 

To this law he gave, somewhat incorrectly, the name jus gentium.'-'^ In so 
far as it conformed to the dictates of right reason, the voluntary law might 
be said to blend with the natural law and be indeed the expression of it. 

Should there be a conflict between the two, the law of nature was to prevail 


*** The passage is quoted, in Latin, by Walker, History of the Law of Nations, pp. 
i.'5.S-i.s6; and in English by Eppstein, The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations, 
26s For a study of the influence of Suarez upon the development of international law, 
see the two volumes by Scott referred to above, note 17, Regout, op at, 206, 210; 
C. B. Trellcs, Recneil des Coins, Vol 43 (1933—I), 389. The fact that juri'^ts of th.it 
day acquiesced in the claim of the induddual prince to be the judge in his owm case 
marks the difference between the possibilities of international organization in the six¬ 
teenth century and at the present day. 

Classics of International Law scries, 1933. 

Other predecessors of Grotius include Legnano, De hello, de reprrsaliis et de duello, 
circa 1390; Belli, De re militari et beUo tractatus, 1563, Ayala, De jure et officiis bellicis 
et disciplina militari, 1382; Rachel, De jure naturae et gentium dissertationes, 1676; 
Textor, Synopsis juris gentium, 1680. See “List of Works referred to ” 

The edition of 1646, photographically reproduced, was published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington in 1913. A standard, though abridged, tianslation is that of 
Whew'ell (Cambridge, 1853). A new translation by Kelsey and others. The Law of War 
and Peace, appeared in the Classics of International Law series in 1923 

Book I, Chap I, § X For an analysis of the work, see Walker, History of the Law 
of Nations, I, 285 ff 

-- Ibid, § XIV Vitoria appears to have used the term in the same sense a century 
earlier The new usage was destined to become the accepted one, and in due time “law 
of nations” and “international law” came to be interchangeable. 
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as being the fundamental law, the authority of which could not be con¬ 
travened by the practice of nations.®® 

Upon these foundations Grotius proceeded to take up, one by one, the 
questions that had been the preoccupation of theologians and jurists from 
the time 01 St. Augustine. Can war ever be just, and if so, who has the 
power to make war? What are the grounds of a just war? What is permis¬ 
sible in the conduct of war? To the solution of these questions Grotius 
brought a wealth of learning which is astounding to the modern reader. To 
Grotius himself the principles of the natural law, if one paid strict heed to 
them, were “clear and evident of themselves, almost as much so as things 
perceived by the physical .senses.” But the existence of this law had to be 
proved to others; and in order to do so Grotius had recourse to the testimony 
of the philosophers, historians, poets, and state.smen of all ages. This was 
what gave authority to his exposition and converted his treatise from an 
academic discussion of abstract principles to a concrete statement of what 
was right and what was wrong in the conduct of states. The modern critic 
may readily find obscurities in the inferences which Grotius drew from the 
natural law, may easily conte.st the logic of some of the analogies which he 
found between the civil law and the rights and duties of states. But Grotius 
was engaged in a constructive task. Had he been content to do no more than 
record the customary law, as came to be the practice of the writers of the 
nineteenth century, the record would have contributed little to the develop¬ 
ment of international law. It was the very fact that the conduct of the times 
was lawle.ss and unrestrained that led Grotius to appeal to a higher law of 
natural justice superior to the arbitrary conduct manifested in the existing 
practices of the nations. The success of this appeal was seen in the general 
acclaim with which his volume was received. Practical statesmen felt the 
need of putting .some restraint upon the barbarous practices of the times, and 
were ready to accept the statement of lawful and unlawful conduct laid down 
by Grotius without giving more than a formal adherence to the doctrinal 
basis upon which it was constructed. 

In Book IT, dealing with the grounds of a just war, Grotius gave a new 
direction to juristic thought. Here is the substantive part of the law which 
earlier writers had largely overlooked.®® Successive chapters deal with the 
defense of self and of property, titles to property, original and acquired; the 
obligations of ownership; promises, contracts, and oaths; treaties and spon¬ 
sions; the obligation to repair injuries, the right of legation, punishment for 
wrong done, and related subjects. It is this analysis of the rights and duties 
of states, in an attempt to decide when one state has a just claim against 
another, that constitutes the main contribution of Grotius to the science of 
international law. The De jure belli ac pads is not merely an effort to put 


2 '’ Ibid, ProlcRomcna, § 9. 

2* Prolepomena, § jg. 

2 ’An exception must be made of Gentilis, above p. 51, who also sought to give to 
the moral principles of the theologians a specific legal content, so as to reduce the law 
as far as possible from abstract principles to concrete rules. 
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restraints upon the conduct of war, to which Book III of the treatise is 
devoted; it is an effort, guided by moral idealism and an exhaustive knowl¬ 
edge of the civil law, to determine specifically the rights and duties of states 
as the basis of peaceful relations between them. Grotius was not the first to 
discuss the many particular problems that fill the pages of his great treatise; 
but he was the first to bring all of them together in systematic form, and to 
combine in a single coordinated treatise the most progressive thought of the 
century in which he lived. 

Two years after the Peace of Westphalia a second, though much smaller, 
treatise was published which deserves a place among the important influences 
determining the development of the science of international law'. Richard 
Zouche, who held the chair of civil law at Oxford, published in 1650 a manual 
of international law in which the term jus inter gentcs was substituted for 
the jus gentium of Grotius, and stress was laid upon custom as a .source of 
international law.-' By reason of his more concrete point of view Zouche is 
regarded by some writers as the founder of what is called the “positive” or 
“historical” school of international law. But Zouche was still a citizen of the 
seventeenth century and influenced by its need for a higher standard of 
conduct than could be found in the common practices of the nations. Hence 
he defines jus inter gentes as “the law which is accepted among most nations 
by customs in harmony with reason,” and he does not hesitate to lay down 
dogmatic rules for which the incidents cited are rather examples than 
evidence. 

Largely under the influence of the great treatise of Grotius and stimulated 
by the growing intercourse between nations and the need of more specific 
rules of international conduct, the science of international law developed 
rapidly during the succeeding centuries. Three main tendencies may be 
observed, which have led historians to classify the various writers into sepa¬ 
rate groups, sometimes described as schools of thought. The term “schools,” 
however, suggests a greater unity than has actually existed within any of the 
several traditions. Some writers have .sought to build up the theory of the 
law; others have laid chief stress upon the actual conduct of nations; but a 
great middle group has insisted that the most practical approach to the law 
involved of necessity some theory of international ethics, following in that 
respect in the footsteps of Grotius, although not having consciously before 
them the teachings of the master. 

28 For a study of the influence of Grotius upon contemporary and later thought, see 
Vreeland, Htiao Grotius; Knight, Life and Works of Hugo Grotius; J. B Scott, Intro¬ 
duction to translation in Classics of International Law, Transactions of the Grotius 
Society, 1-29 (194O, passim; Am. Journal, Vol. 19 (1925), pp. i, 12, 118, 251, 461, 685; 
W. Van der Vlugt, “L'Oeuvre de Grotius ct son influence sur le developpement du 
droit international,” Recueil des Cours, Vol. 7 (1925— II), 399. The Dutch scholar Ter 
Meulen has published a Concise Bibliography of Hugo Grotius. 

2 " A photographic reproduction of the text of 1650, Juris el judicii fecialis, sive, juris 
inter gentes, et quaestionum de eodem expltcalio, edited by T. E Holland, with trans¬ 
lation by J. L. Brierly, was published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington in 
19n, Classics of International Law. 

28 Op. cit., p. I. 
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The The peculiar conception of the law of nature developed by the English 

. a ura is s Hobbes in his treatise on The Great Leviathan, published in 

1651, had a far-reaching effect upon the science of international law, although 
the main interest of Hobbes was to formulate a defense of absolutism within 
the state. Man is anti-social, not .social as in the Stoic and Christian tradi¬ 
tion. Living in a state of nature in which he is “nasty and brutish,” man is 
at war with every other man, until at last, driven by the instinct of self- 
preservation, man is led to form a compact with other men and surrender 
his natural rights to the authority of Leviathan, the embodiment of the sepa¬ 
rate wills of those who made the compact. There being no similar compact 
between nations, they, like individuals before being coerced by a superior 
authority, were “with respect to each other in a state of nature, which is a 
slate of war.” The law of nature was thus divorced from theology. The 
divorce made it possible for slates to assert their sovereignty in more 
ab.solute form • but at the .same time it destroyed the conception of a higher 
law and made their conduct a matter to be determined by their own free 
agreement. 

While following in the tradition of Hobbes in divorcing the natural law 
from theology, Samuel Pufendorf, a university professor first at Heidelberg 
and later at Lund in Sweden, conceived a new natural law of his own. Tn a 
work published in 1672, De jure naturae et gentium, Pufendorf conceived of 
a state of nature whose fundamental law was the obligation of man to pro¬ 
mote sociability with his fellow men.^" Whatever acts had that effect were 
law.s of nature. The standard of international conduct was to be determined 
not by custom and treaty but by the natural law evidenced by the applica¬ 
tion of reason to international relations. While historians have placed Pufen¬ 
dorf at the head of the Philosophic or Pure Law of Nature School, there are 
few distinguished names among his followers; and even those who have 
placed chief emphasis upon the philosophical basis of international law, as 
James Lorimer in his Institutes of the Imw of Nations, publi.shed in 1883-84, 
have had ideas of their own as to the higher law from which international 
obligations are derived.®® 

Grotuns ^ B^oup of writers, designated as “Grotians,” have been said to “stand 

midway” between the Naturalists and the later group known as Positivists. 
But Vattel, the leading writer of this school, was far from being true to 
Grotius either in respect to his conception of the natural law or in respect to 

2 '' Leviathan, Chap. XIII 

•*" De jure naturae et gentium libri octo Classics of International Law An abridKi’fl 
edition of the larRcr woik was prepared by Pufendorf himself under the title, De officio 
honiinis et civis juxta lenem naluralem, translated by F. G. Moore, Clus'ici of Interna¬ 
tional Law, with introduction by W. Schucking 

The leading names are Christian Thomasius, Fundamenla juris naturae el gentium, 
1705, Jean Barbeyrac, Jean Jacques Rurlamaqui, Thomas Rutherforth and James 
Loiimer 

'^2 The influence of Lorimer has been significant He was one of the few writers to 
forc-ee the need of international legislative, judicial, and executive institutions as es.sen- 
tial conditions for the maintenance of peace His conception of the moral basis of inter¬ 
national law was in line with present-day conceptions of the inadequacy of the appeal 
to utilitarian motives. 
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the conclusions which might be drawn from the natural law. Owing to the 
practical use made of his treatise by statesmen, the name of Emer de Vattel 
came to be better known in the world of international relations than that of 
Grotius himself. Seeing the need in his day of a new treatise on the law of 
nations he believed it more expedient to popularize a volume published in 
1749 by the German philosopher Wolff, entitled Jus gentium.^'' But in doing 
so Vattel expressly rejected the conception which Wolff had advanced of a 
Civitas gentium maxima, a great republic or commonwealth of the nations, a 
world-state having authority over its component members. Rather he pre¬ 
ferred to relate international obligations to the theory of primitive society 
which had become the popular .source of the rights and duties of individual 
men. His work, published in 1758, bore the title I.e Droit des G^ns, with the 
subtitle, “Principes de la loi naturelle, appliques a la conduite et aux affaires 
des nations et des .souverains.” ** 

Vattel began with a recognition of the state as a corporate person having Thi- ia« nf 
an understanding and will of its own and stisceptible at once of obligations 
and of rights. He then argued, following the accepted theory of primitive 
society, that “as men are subject to the laws of nature, and as their union in 
civil society cannot exempt them from the obligation of observing those 
laws, since in that union they remain none the less men, the whole nation, 
whose common will is but the outcome of the united wills of the citizens, 
remains subject to the laws of nature and is bound to respect them in all its 
undertaking.^.” *' But the laws of nature could not be applied to nations 
without taking into account the changes called for by the fact that nations, 
not individuals, were the subjects of the law. It was this adaptation of the 
law of nature to nations which constituted what Vattel believed to be Wolff’s 
contribution to a .system of international law, and which constituted in turn 
Vattel’.s own contribution. 

How was this adaptation to be effected? How was the law of nature to be 
interpreted when applied to states as subjects of the law? On the one hand 
there were certain matters in which right and wrong stood out clearly, so that 
there could be no doubt as to the principle of law involved. To such rules 
Vattel gave the name of the “necessary (or natural) law of nations.” 

These rules might be insisted upon by stages; and the violation of them 
justified measures of self-help. On the other hand, in the ab.sence of a su¬ 
preme authority capable of deciding between nation and nation, there were 
cases in which the application of the law of nature was not clear. In these 
cases each nation must be allowed its own interpretation of the law of nature, 

■'*' Jus gentium methodo scienlifica perlraclalum. The volume forms the ninth and last 
of a la»Kcr treatise on Jus naturae. 

*'The text of the edition of i7s}< photopraphically reproducetl, edited b\ de 
I.apradcllc, with English translation by C G Fenwkk, was published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, i<)t6. Classics of Internaltonal Law 

•*' Op cit, Introduction, § 5 The student will note that Vattcl’s law of nature differs 
fundamentally from the Christian conception of the natural law', founded not upon 
contract but upon the application of the law of God to human relations Sec above, n. 2. 

Op. cit.. Introduction, § 7. 
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with the result that the precepts of the law might be evaded by a nation, yet 
without the commission of a positive injury against the other party, giving 
rise to a demand for redress. This was the field of the “voluntary law of 
nations,” a lower plane of imperfect rights, in which the precepts of the law 
of nature were accommodated to the duties of the state to itself.'^' Tn addi¬ 
tion to the necessary and the voluntary law of nations Vattel recognized the 
existence of treaties in the form of “conventional law,” and the existence of 
usages which constituted “customary law.” But there must be no conflict 
between either conventional or customary law and the necessary law, since 
nothing could obligate a nation to violate the law of nature. ’* 

The system proposed by Vattel is elaborate and complex, but it is impor¬ 
tant because of the great influence exercised by him upon the subsequent 
development of international law. The practical conclusions which he reached 
and the liberal and humanitarian spirit of his discussions won for him a wide 
hearing. Few, however, of the statesmen and jurists who quoted his authority 
in later years concerned themselves with his mistaken premises or foresaw 
the dangerous con.sequences of his enthronement of the sovereignty and inde¬ 
pendence of states. With Vattel pas.sed the long established distinction 
between a just and an unjust war. The old standards established by the 
necessary hm were still there, but by the voluntary law each prince must be 
allowed to Ije the judge in his own case and the community must accept his 
decision on the assumption that he knows what is best for his own interests. 
Thus a liberty, denied by the law of nature to individual citizens, was re¬ 
served by Vattel to states, by taking into account the changes in the natural 
law when applied to them. Even ab.solute governments could accept Vattel’s 
liberal principles when so carefully adjusted to their convenience.’'’ 
the A third group of writers has been cla.s.sified as Positivists, or the Positive 

losiiivists School, Zouche had led the way in 1650 by placing emphasis upon the cus¬ 

toms of nations and concerning himself with practice rather than with theory. 
It was to be expected that with the growing intercourse of states and the 
greater stability in international relations that followed the Peace of West¬ 
phalia there should be increased interest in the substantive body of interna¬ 
tional law. Bynkershoek, a Dutch publicist, writing between 1702 and 1737, 
substituted reason for the taw of nature, and held that reason and usage 
constituted the two sources of international law.’" Permanent usage would 
appear to embody the dictates of reason; it represented the collective reason 
of successive generations and of various nations; and in consequence it 

Ibid, § 21. 

Ibtd , §§ 24-26 

““ For further details of Vattel’s system and an estimate of the extent of his influence 
upon writers and upon Rovernments, see the introduction, by A de Lapradellc, in the 
edition iiubli'-hed by the CarneRie Institution of Washington, igi6 The fact that Vattel’s 
fundamental principle of the right of each nation to be the jiKlge in its own rase was 
unsound docs not mean that the general moral basis upon which his system was con¬ 
structed did not contribute greatly to the improvement of international standards ol 
conduct Sec on this point, C. G. Fenwick, “The Authority of Vattel,” Am. Pol. Science 
Review, VII, .<95; VIII, 375. 

Quaestionum juris publici Kbri duo. Lib. I, Cap 10. Classics of International Law. 
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imposed a reciprocal oblifiation as if such usage were based upon mutual 
consent." In this way Bynkershoek was enabled to appeal directly to custom 
in support of certain claims, and he even went so far as to assert in one place 
that there was no law of nations except between those who voluntarily sub¬ 
mitted to it by tacit agreement.** John Jacob Moser, a voluminous German 
writer of the middle of the eighteenth century, pointed the way to the more 
modern conception of international law by concerning himself solely with 
the accumulation of treaties and usages which, in the form of precedents, 
gave a positive character to international law.** A similar service was per¬ 
formed by George Friedrich de Martens, professor at Giittingen, whose 
Precis du droit des gens moderne de VEurope appeared in 1788.** 

During the course of the nineteenth century and the opening years of the F. Modem 
twentieth the progress of international law was marked by the increasing Brilish^ 
and finally predominating influence of the Positive School. Usage and custom, 
now grown large in bulk, preoccupied the attention of jurists; but many of 
them still referred to the older law of nature, or to its modern counterpart 
reason, as the ultimate test of international obligations. In Great Britain Sir 
William Scott, afterward Lord Stowell, as judge in the British High Court 
of Admiralty gave to the law of prize in time of war the definiteness of a 
po.sitive system and incidentally delivered valuable dicta upon other 
branches of the law.** Manning, in Commentaries on the Law of Nations, 
published in 18.^9, followed the old classification of the “natural” and the 
“positive” law of nations, and after the true Grotian tradition said that 
“customary law should be tested by the law of nature.” *•’ Phillimore, whose 
Commentaries on International Law were first published in 1854, spoke of 
custom and usage as outwardly expressing “the consent of nations to things 
which are naturally, that is by the law of God, binding upon them.” *' Hall, 
whose text on International Law, published in 1880, is accounted one of the 
best reasoned of the modern treatises, was strictly positive in adopting “the 
existing rules” actually in force between nations as the “sole standard of 
conduct or law of present authority”; but he included among those rules 
broad general principles founded on an assumption as to the nature of states. 

Walker followed with his Science of International Law, published in 1893, 
and his History of the Imw of Nations, Volume I, published in 1899, both of 
which gave a vigorous impulse to the study of international law in university 
circles. Lawrence’s text, published in 1895, sought to lay emphasis upon the 

De foro legatorum. Cap. Ill, § 10. Clasucs of International Law 

Ibid., Cap. XIX, § 6 

Ny.s considers him, by reason of his historical labors, as worthy to be regarded as 
one of the “founders of international law.” Le Droit mlcrnattonal, I, 258 

‘ ‘ The publication of Martens’s volume on the eve of the French Revolution makes it 
a landmark of progress up to the time of that great crisis. 

*■'* For the influence of this great jurist, see Roscoe, Lord Stowell: His Life and the 
Development of English Prize Law. 

*'* PP S 7 . 69. 

Preface, p. v Phillimore's conception of the natural law is perhaps nearer to that 
of the Schoolmen than any modern writer since Grotius. 

Introductory Chapter. 
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great ethical principles underlying international law and at the same time 
the dependence of the law upon the hard facts of history.* ' Westlake’s care¬ 
fully reasoned treatise had a wide influence,'"’ and Oppenheim’s comprehen¬ 
sive range of learning gave to his work an outstanding position among 
scholars. ‘' 

United Tn the United States the judicial decLsions of Chief Justice Marshall in 

States respect to the law of prize played a part similar to those of Sir William 

Scott.'- In 1826 James Kent, the first of American publicists to attempt a 
connected statement of the rules of international law, laid stress upon the 
consent of nations as furnishing the only positive basis of international law. ’^ 
Henry Wheaton, whose Elements of International Law, published in 1836, 
exercised an important influence both in Great Britain and in the United 
.States, followed more closely the Grotian tradition, giving due place to 
deductions from general principles. ’ * In i860 Theodore D. Woolsey pub¬ 
lished his Introduction to the Study of International Law; and Francis 
Lieber ' ' and Richard H. Dana ■*' made important contributions to the 
codification of the laws of war and to the rights and duties of neutral states. 
In 1887 General George B. Davis published his Elements of International 
Law, a text in which the laws of war and neutrality figured prominently, 
Wilson and Tucker's text first published in 1901, was destined to be 
widely used, as was Mershey’s text published in 1912,’'* and Stockton’s 
Outlines 0} International Law, published in 1914. The most important work 
of the period was Moore’s Digest of International Law,''" published in 1906, 
which set forth in a wide variety of documents the international i)ractice of 
the United States. James Brown Scott’s Hague Conjeremes of iSgg and 
igoy proved to be the first of a long series of publications devoted chiefly to 


'''Principles 0} I n ter national Law, ist cd. (1895), cd (1910) 

Intel national Law, Fait I, 2nd ed. (1910). Part 11 , 2nd. I'd (191U, also his 
Collected Papers on Public International Law See A. P. lliRi^ins, Rrcueil des Cours, Vol 
40 (1032 -11), 5. 

International Law, ist cd (1905-1906). Oppenheim, althoURh of (lerman birth and 
education, wrote his important treatise while a profe.ssor at the London School of 
Kconomics and at Cambridge Univcisity, and he is therefore classed here among British 
writer.s For an appreciation of his '■Lienlific .attainments, see liritish Year Book, 1020-21, 
ppi i-g; Am Journal, \n\. 14 (1920), 229 

See Ciaigm>le, John Marshall in Diplomacy and in Law; Ziegler, The International 
Law of John Marshall 

''Commentaries on Ameiican Law, I 

Compare Wheaton’s definition of international law, above. Chap II, note i. 
Wheaton’s History of the Law of Nations was also a significant contribution 

Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols (1881) See also Instructions for the Government 
of the Armies of the United Slates in the Field, below, pp. 544, 547, n. 2. 

Dana’s edition of Wheaton, published in t8(i 6 at the close of the American Civil 
War, contains elaborate notes on the law of neutrality, equal almost to an original 
work It was republished in 19^6, with notes by G G Wilson. 

•‘'•International Law, 7th ed, 1917. The edition.s of 1922 and 1935 appear under 
Wilson’s name only 

P.ssenlials of International Law, revised ed, 1927 

The work in seven volumes and indc.x, while ba.scd upon an earlier Digest by 
Francis Wharton (j vols., 1S86), contains .so large a body of original research study as 
to constitute an indepieiidcnt undertaking. It must be noted, however, that on many 
points the Digest represents the American interpretation of international law rather than 
a statement of rules universally accepted. 
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the development of judicial procedure for the settlement of international 
disputes and to the promotion of inter-American juridical relations/'" 

(Jerman writers of the nineteenth century showed a predominantly positive German 
conception of international law. Kliiber, who published in i8ig a volume in 
b^rench entitled DroH dcs ,iirns moderne dr. VRurope, was .still influenced by 
the theory of the natural taw to the extent of having recourse to it to fdl the 
gaps in the positive law and to give unity to its principle.s.'’’’ Heffter, whose 
volume Das europiiischc Vdlkrrrrcht der Ge^rnwart appeared in 1S44, was 
more [jositive in his attitude, di.scarding metaphysical .speculation and seek¬ 
ing merely to present a clear and precise picture of the actual customs and 
treaties in force between nations.’’^ Bluntschli, in the inlrotluction to his 
Code, published in 1868, stated that it was his intention “to formulate clearly 
the existing ideas of the civilized world.’ T<»\nar(l the close of the century 
special interest was shown in the philosophical basis of internal ii>nal law, the 
influence of the Hegelian conception of the nature of the .stat" being .strongly 
fell. If the state is the highest exi)iession of human freedom, as Hegel con¬ 
tended, how can the state itself be subjct t to la\^? Jellinek and Ihering 
proposed the theory of self-limitation. International law, it was argued, was 
based upon the free consent of states. Consent, gi/en implicitly by custom 
and expressly by treaty, constituted the basis of international law. But the 
consent thus given was not final. If the .state should find that the obligations 
thus assumed were inconsistent with its highest interests it could as a matter 
of law disengage itself from them, .although as a practical matter it would 
not be expedient to do so. 

In an important work published in i8()9 Triepel sought to offset the doc¬ 
trine of self-limitation by taking as the basis of international law the formal 
agreement of states creating a common will, which thenceforth constituted a 
binding rule of law.''*’ In .sharp contrast Kaufmann reasserted once more in 
extreme form the theory of the supremacy of the state over its own self- 
imposed obligations. His monograph on T/tc Saturc of International [mw 
and the Clanu' rebus sic stantibus, published in 1911, expressly rejected the 
suggestion of binding rules of international law and frankly proposed as the 
basi.s of international relations the competitive struggle of states according to 
the principle that might makes right.’' These extreme positions, however, 

See G A ich, “James Brown Scott, 1866-1943,” in Am Journal, Vol 58 
(1944), 183. 

Preface, Chap I, § > .Addition.il value attaches to Kluber’s work !>> rc.i«on of its 
beinn represent.itive of piOKiessive thouRht at the time of the Congress of \ ienna 

Fouith edition, in French translation, edited b> Geflken (i88t) Rivier commends 
Heffter as the best survey of the entire subject Holt/endort, Ilandbuch, 1 

'*■’ Das moderne VolkerieclU der ctvilisirten Staaten ah Reelitsbuch dan^edellt, 3d cd. 

(1878). 

Die reehtlirhf Natur der Staatenvertrage (1880); Die Lehre von den Staaten- 
verbindungen; Allgemeine Slaaldehre (1900) 

“ Der Zwfck im Recht (1880), Eng. trans. by I Husick 

Volkerrecht und Landesrechl, translated into French by R Brunet, Droit interna¬ 
tional et droit interne 

' ■ Das Wesen des Volkerrechts und die clausula rebus sic stantibus See also his “Regies 
gcnerales du droit de la paix,” Recueil des Cours, Vol S4 ('93."!—IV), 313 Compare 
Hold-Fcrneck’s Lehrbuch, 1940. Sec below, n 89. 
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were not reflected in such textbooks as those of von Liszt and von Ull- 
nian/ '' who took the moderately positive position common to Swiss, Dutch, 
Scandinavian and Russian publicists/" 

By contrast, writers of the Latin tradition, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Latin American, showed a tendency to refer to theories of absolute right 
derived from the natural law as the ultimate source of international obliga¬ 
tion. Many of them, notably Pradier-Fodcre, Bonfils, and Despagnet 
accumulated a wealth of incidents and cases to illustrate the practical ap¬ 
plication of abstract principles.'' In Latin America the Venezuelan-Chilean 
publicist, Andres Bello, published in 1832 a pioneer treatise, entitled Prin- 
cipios dc dcrccho intcrnucional, ba.sed upon his experience as secretary of 
various Venezuelan legations and as Foreign Minister of Chile.'- The 
important treati.se by Calvo, the distinguished Argentine jurist, first published 
in Spanish in 1868 and later in French, combined theory and practice in due 
proportion." 'I'he volume by the Chilean publicist, Alvarez, Lc droit interna¬ 
tional amcricain, published in igio, represented an attempt to rlelimit a field 
of inter-American relations in which .special rules of law were held to apply, 
being the forerunner of many .sub.sequent studies.'' 

The development of international law during this period from a theoretical 
science, based upon abstract reA.soning, into a practical science, based upon 
ascertainable facts of international usage, had the effect of making the law 
at once more definite and less elastic. On the one hand, a clear-cut separation 
was made between what was the law, in the sense of rules actually observed, 
and what under other conditions might or should be the law according to the 
conception of international justice held by the individual writer. The plain 
record of international practice furni.shed a definite starting-point in the 
settlement of many international controversies. The precision of the law 
within one field led to its extension into other fields. New and closer relation¬ 
ships were being developed between the nations, calling for a more specific 


Da\ Volkerrrcht systemathch dargnteUt, 6th cd. (iqto). 

Volknnrht, .>d td (1908) 

Outstdiidinu namus are those of Rivier, Prirntpe^ du droit do gmi, 2 vols (1896); 
de Loutei, Het Strlhg Volkenrecht, 2 voLs {1910), tr.insl.ited. with Tnodilicatinns, into 
Erench b> the author under the title Drotl international putdic poyilif (1920), Kleen, 
Lots ct usages dr la neutrabte, 2 vols (1889-1900), Martens, Tratle de droit interna¬ 
tional, 3 vols (1885-1.887), trandated from the original Russian 

Fiadier-Eodire’s treatise in 8 volumes, Tratte dr droit international public, was 
perhajis the most important contribution. Bonfils’ Manurl dc droit intei national publii, 
first published in 1894, was destined to go through many editions Despagnet, Cours de 
droit international public; (’lireticn, Principes dr droil international publii; and Meiign- 
hac also made significant contributions. Anzilotti, Corso di diritto inteinazionale (1912), 
adoiited, however, a positive attitude. 

■- First edition 1S52 Calvo, Droit International, Vol 1 , p 109, speaks of Bello as a 
“precursor of Wheaton,’’ but as a matter of fact both authors drew their inspiiation 
from F.uropean sources 

Le Droit international theorique et pratique, qth ed. in 6 vols. (i8g6). For the 
application of the famous “Calvo Doctrine,” see below, p. 285. 

\ critical bibliography of the more important works on international law may be 
found in Nys, Le Droit international, I, 2>:i-328. A briefer survey may be found in 
Oppenheim, Int Law, I, §§ 52-62. On the general chaiacteristics of the Latin wiiters, 
see H Lduterpacht, “The So-called Anglo-American and Continental Schools of Thought 
in International Law,” British Year Book, XII (1931), 31. 
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understanding of the force to be attributed to usage and precedent and for a 
wider application of general treaties and conventions." 

On the other hand the science of international law lost almost entirely its 
critical and constructive character. Writers were more intent upon weighing 
conclusions from facts than upon criticizing either the facts themselves nr 
the political and economic basis upon which they rested. There was a strong 
tendency on the part of publicists to rally to the defense of national interests 
and to be advocates rather than judges in the interpretation of disputed 
points. Cases were sometimes quoted as arguments rather than as evidence. 

It was not thought consistent with scientific method to point out the wide 
gaps in the law or the defects of its underlying principles. War, as we have 
seen, was a legalized institution, and jurists accepted it as such and sought 
only to limit its excesses and to regulate its effects. Neutrality was regarded 
as the normal attitude of states not directly interested in the issues between 
the parties in conflict. The progress in the development of what might be 
called the architectural details of international law was .so striking that few 
jurists concerned themselves with the foundations of the edifice. The con¬ 
structive w'ork of international organization and the establishment of an 
effective machinery of international government were regarded by most 
writers as beyond the scope of legal study. International jurisprudence re¬ 
mained largely a neglected field. 

The disillusionment in respect to the value of the existing rules of interna- G. Dc\el- 
tional law which attended the outbreak of the World War in 1914 was since"920 
followed by a time of earnest endeavor on the part of scholars both in bellig¬ 
erent and in neutral countries to discover the causes for the collapse of the 
existing system and to devise remedies for the future. The attention of pub¬ 
licists was given to constructive plans for the reestablishment and develop¬ 
ment of international law at the close of the war. A new international law 
was visualized under which war was to be outlawed as a means of procedure 
and a general as.sociation of the nations formed to maintain peace."' 

These hopes and i)lans found their concrete realization, if not their fulfil¬ 
ment, in the establishment of the League of Nations in 1920, and in the 
elaborate .series of supplementary agreements which followed upon the adop- 

Hall's tu’atise, perhap.s, presents this approach to*the law most effectively Interna¬ 
tional Law, Intioductniy (’liaptei. 

Sec on this point, ‘'International Law and the Judicial Dcteimination ol Important 
Issues,” in Lauterpacht, The Function of Law in the International Community, p 169, 
where the Italian jurist Anzilotti is quoted as follow.s “The interests |irotected by inter¬ 
national law are not those which are of major wemht in the lile of states It is sufficient 
to think of the great political and economic rivaliies to which no juridical foimula 
applies, in order to realize the tiuth of this statement International law develops its 
true function in a sphere considerably circumscribed and modest, not in that in which 
there move the great conflicts of interests which induce states to stake their very exist¬ 
ence in Older to make them prevail” The great jurist might at least have added some 
expression of regret that this should be so. 

The literature is extensive, including such volumes as Fried, The Restoration of 
Europe (1916); Brailsford, A League of Nations (1917); Hill, The Rebuilding of 
Europe (1917); Minor, A Republic of Nations (191S), Dickinson, The Choice before 
Vs (1918), LawTence, The Society of Nations (1919); Nottcr, The Origins of the Foreign 
Policy of Woodrow Wilson shows the influences brought to bear upon the President 
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tion of the Covenant. The leading foreign .scholars with few cxceptioas 
supported the League as containing the best promise of the future, and their 
writings rellected their interest in its succe.ssful operation.'" Studies and 
commentaries upon the Covenant apiieared in large numbers, analyzing the 
legal relationships created by the League and examining the practical prob¬ 
lems arising in connection with its functions. Opinion among .scholars and 
pulilicists in the United States was divided, a majority favoring the adherence 
of the Ihiited States to the League and a minority opposing such action either 
becau.se of the connection of the Covenant with the Treaty of Versailles, or 
because of the inadequacy of the powers of the league to accomplLsh its 
purposes, or becau.se of defects in the organization and functions of the 
League which were thought to involve the United States too intimately in the 
political life of Europe.'" Latin American scholars, on the whole, followed the 
lead of their governments in upholding the League. 

General Apart from its development in connection with the League of Nations the 

science of international law made great progrc.s.s during the years imme¬ 
diately following the close of the war. A large number of general surveys of 
the law appeared, some of them mere compendia for the use of .students, but 
others showing originality in the analysis of principles and in the classifica¬ 
tion of material. In the United States C. C. Hyde’s Intcrmtional Law, 
Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the United States was an exhaustive 
study within the more limited field expressed by its title."" Stowell’s Interna¬ 
tional Imw sought to interpret the law in terms of the right of intervention. 
Hackworth’s Digest of International Law, appearing in successive volumes 
from 1940 to 1944, followed the lead of Moore’s Digest of 1906 in stating 
the official position of the government upon questions of international law 
arising in the course of the international relations of the United States. 
Jn Great Britain distingui.shed scholars undertook to revise the standard 
texts of Wheaton, Hall, and Oppenheim, with additions almost equivalent 
to new works.'* Brierly contributed a brief volume ju.stifying attention 
by its penetrating .study of the origin and character of international 
law.'- In continental Europe Anzilotti’s treatise was perhaps the most 
acute analysis of the law; but significant general texts were aLso pub- 

Here also the literature is extensive. Sec, in particular, Oppenheim, A League of 
Nations (1919), Pollock, The League of Nations, 2d cd. (1922); Scellc, La Sociele ties 
Nations (1922). Schucking and Wehbcrg, Die Salzung des Volkcrbundes, 3d ed (1931), 
Redslob, Theone de la Socieli des Nations (1927); Gonsiorowski, Sociele des Nations et 
prohleme de la paix (1927) 

■".See, for example, Hill, American World Policies (1920); Snow, The American 
Philosophy of Government (1921); Brown, International Society (1923); Morley, The 
Society of Nations (1932). 

A second edition of this important work, bringing the subjects treated down to 
1941, was jiublished in three volumes, 194S 

Wheaton, sixth English edition by A. Berriedalc Keith, 2 vols. (1929); Hall, 8th 
cd. hy A. P. Higgins (1924); Oppenheim, sth ed, by H. Lauterpacht, 1935, 1937; 6th 
cd, Vol II (1940). 

The Law of Nations (1928) See also his “Regies gencrales du droit de la paix,” 
Renieil des Coitrs, Vol. 58 (19.36—IV), S. 

Corso di diritto internazwnale, Vol. I, 3d ed. (1928). French translation by Gidcl, 

1929. 
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lished by Strupp,**^ Scelle,'*'’ Spiropoulos/" Tolitis,*'' Le Fur,*® and 
others.®’* 

In Latin America a number of important treati.ses apijcared reilecting at 
once the independence of juridical thought in the Western Hemisphere and 
the recognition of the necessity of developing rules of law to meet the special 
conditions with which the American states were confnmted. Outstanding 
among them was the treatise of the Cuban jurist, Bustamante,the treatise 
of Accioly of Brazil, the treatises of Ruiz-Moreno,''“ Antokoletz ' ’ and 
Podesta Costa’•** of Argentina, the treatise of Cruchaga Tocornal ’ ’ of Chile, 
and the treatise of Ulloa of Peru. In general these treatises were conserva¬ 
tive in character, following the traditional classifications of subject-matter, 
but recognizing the necessity of adapting the traditional law to the functions 
and activities of the League of Nations and of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

In addition to general texts numerous monographs appeared dealing with 
all branches of the law, theoretical and practical. An important study in the 
general theory of the law was contributed by Lauterpacht who, in his Func¬ 
tion of Law in the International Community, published in 1933, sought to lay 
a broader base for the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 

FAements du droit international public, ^ vols (1930), “Les regies generalcs du droit 
de la pai.\,” Recueil des Cours, Vol 47 (1954—I), 263. 

Precii de droit da gens, 2 vols (19.32-34), “Regies generales du droit de la pai\,’’ 
Recuetl des Coua, Vol. 46 (193.3—IV), .331 

Theorie generate du droit international (1930). 

Les nouvelles tendences du droit international (1927). 

Precis de droit international public (19.31); “Regies generales du droit dc la pai.\,” 
Recueil des Cours, Vol. .‘54 (1935—IV), 5. 

**•' Hatschek’s abridged volume, translated into English under the title, Outline of 
International Law (1930), w,as a typical statement of the “coordination theory," that 
international law is based upon the voluntary acceptance of its obligations b.\ equal 
sovereign states. Hatschek introduced what he called the “principle of ab'«orption,” that 
the individual is “absorbed” by the state to which, whether by nationalit> or by resi¬ 
dence, he belongs, leading to the conclusion that “there is no .such thing as war-crime on 
the part of an individual.” Hold-Ferneck’s Lehrbuch des Volkerrecht s (1930) was an 
extreme statement of the doctrine of self-limitation, the voluntary acceptance of legal 
obligations. “There docs not exist, and there can not c.xist, a rule of international law 
prescribing that a new state must observe the rules of international law On the contiaiy, 
it is a matter of free choice on the part of the new state to decide whether or not to 
subject itself to international law. In consequence international law only binds states 
which submit themselves to it voluntarily” I Teil, p. 177. Cavagheii's Coiso di diiitto 
internazionale, 2nd cd. (1932) made the rule pacta sunt servanda the ultimate source of 
international obligation. By contrast, Pasquazi’s Ins internationale publuum adhered 
rigidly to the traditional doctrine of a natural law of mitions. More leceiith, a general 
treatise on International Law, by G. Schwarzenberger, Vol. I (194s), “Tnteinational Law 
as Applied by International Courts and Tribunals,” undertakes an examination of the 
decisions of national and international courts with the object of building up rules of 
international law by the inductive method, 
yii Dererho internacional publico, S vols. (1933-1938); Ficnch trans by Goulc 
'•*' Tratado de direito internacional publico, 3 voLs. (Rio de Janeiro, 1931) French 
translation, revised, 3 vols. (Paris, 1941-1942); Spanish translation, revised, 3 vols. (Rio 
de Janeiro, 1945-1946). 

Lecciones de derecha internacional publico, 3 vols. (Buenos /Vires, 1934-3.=;)• 

Tratado de derecho internacional publico, 2nd ed, 3 vols. (Buenos .Vires, 192S). 

Manual de derecho internacional publico (Buenos Aires, 1943). 

•JO Nociones de derecho internacional, .3rd cd., 2 vols. (Madrid, 192.3). New cd. Derecho 
internacional, Vol I (Santiago, 1944). 

Derecho internacional publico, 2nd ed, Vol. I (Lima, 1938). 
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Justice by examining “some of the persistent problems of legal philosophy, 
such as the place of law in society, the nature of the judicial function, the 
problem of judicial discretion, and the antinomies of stability and change.” 
The Dutch jurist, Krabbe, reaffirmed his earlier position in respect to the 
supremacy of international law, the obligatory character of which, like that 
of national law, he found to be based “in the juridical conscience of man.” 
Duguit carried his earlier attack upon the sovereignty of the state to the 
point of holding that “the subjects of international law are not states, but 
the individual members of states.” Le Fur stated in strong terms the 
monistic position that national law and international law were of the same 
fundamental character: “International law is only a special form of the law 
of nature; it is only the last development of law, its extension to a wider 
group, the international community.” In the United States Roscoe Pound 
carried into the field of international law his philosophy of law as having 
a social function, implying the necessity of adapting the law to the changing 
needs of the international community.^®* 

Significant also was the contribution of the Vienna School to the develop¬ 
ment of the theory of international law. Kelsen sought to establish a “pure 
science of law" by distinguishing sharply between positive law and natural 
law or “tran.scendental” justice. Positive law is the rule that must be obeyed. 
It rests upon a fundamental assumption that certain acts are lawful because 
they are done under the authority of the constitution. This “basic norm” 
makes it possible to determine thereupon what are the rules of law in force 
as distinct from those which ought to be in force. Law is not a deduction from 
an immutable principle of justice; it is something more realistic and relative. 
A rule becomes law by reason of the power of the state to make it obligatory. 
State and law are identical because the state is merely the expression of a 
legal .system. In international relations the basic norm or assumption is that 
custom has the creative force to make rules of law. “Customary international 
law, developed on the basis of this norm, is the first stage within the interna¬ 
tional legal order.” Then come treaties deriving their force from the rule of 
customary law pacta sunt servanda; then come rules created by international 
organs, such as the Permanent Court, themselves created by treaties. The 

Sec, in particular. Part VI, “The Limits of the Rule of Law,” where the author 
analyses the nature of international law in the light of contemporai y theoncs. Note also 
Lauterpacht’s Development of Internalwnal Law by the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Jusiire; and see his “Regies generalcs du droit dc la paix,” Recueil dcs Cours, 
Vol 62 (19.17—IV), 99 

H Krabbe, “L’ldcc moderne de I’Etat,” Recueil des Cours, Vol. (1926--III), 

513 ff- 

Traite de droit constitutionnel, .sc ed, 1927, pp. 720 ff. See also H Laski, “M. 
Duguit’s Conception of the State,” in Modern Theories of Law. 

Revue de droit international et de Ufiislalion eomparee, 192.';, pp 67-68 See also 
Politis, “Le probleme des limitations dc la souverainetc,” Recueil des Cours, Vol. 6 
(1925—I), s, 40 

See R Pound, “Philosophical Theory and International Law,” in Bibliotheca Vu- 
scriana, I (192.^); also his Interpretations of Legal History; An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Law; The Spirit of the Common Imw 
By contiast the Soviet Union subordinated international law to economic policies 
Taracuzio, The Soviet Union and International Imw. 
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primacy of international law is taken as a working hypothesis, without deny¬ 
ing the alternative possibility of the primacy of national law. Acting on the 
first assumption, the sovereignty of the state is subordinated to the legal 
order of the civitas maxima of the international community.’ 

In contrast with Kelsen, Verdross insisted upon the universality and ob¬ 
jectivity of the fundamental conception of justice, in spite of subjective 
variations in the application of the principle in different historical periods. 

This higher “natural law,” represented by the general principles of law 
common to civilized states, must be resorted to as a means of supplementing 
the inadequacies of the positive law and testing the value of conflicting 
u-sages."" In like manner Kunz, speaking in the realm of pure theory, main¬ 
tained the primacy of international law, insisting that it was the only hypoth¬ 
esis upon which a unitary legal system could be .scientifically conceived. 
International law is a “primitive” law', and as such piedominantly static. It 
must become dynamic if it is to survive.’ ' ’ 

The theories of the Vienna School gave rise to renewed discussion of the 
unity of the two .systems of law, intern.itional and national The Dualistic 
theory, as stated by Triepel and Anzilotti, foi example, had taken strong 
root during the years preceding the first World War when positivism was the 
dominant attitude, and international law was a law' of “coordination,” an 
agreement of sovereign states to be bound by given rules. The new Monist 
School, of which Kelsen was the leading exponent, found the two kinds of 
law to be of the same essential nature, based upon the inherent logic of a 
legal system as well as upon the same fundamental needs of man, although 
these were differently phrased according to the approach of the particular 
writer to the problem.^"® 

In the field of substantive law, dealing with the rights and duties of states Field of 
in their normal relations, the list of monographs was long and imposing, law ^ 
The theory of state succession, the equality of states, the responsibility of 
the state for injuries to aliens, territorial waters, treaties, diplomatic priv- 

Sec General Theory of Law and State; Law and Peace in International Relations. 

A critical study of Kcli-en’s theoiies may he found in l.aulcrpacht, “Keren's Pure Science 
of Law,’’ in Modern Theories of Imw, VH. For the relation between Kelsen's theory and 
the earlier posilivi-'m of Aui^tin, see Lautcrpaclit, The Function of Law in the Interna¬ 
tional Community, pp. 402 ff. 

O'1 The theories of Vei dross m.ay be found in Part-I of his general treatise Volker- 
rechl, and in “Lc fondement du dioit international" in Recueil des Cours, Vol. 16 
(r927—I), 2S1; ‘‘Regies gcnerale^ du dioit inteinational de la pai\,” ibid., Vol. .^o 
(1929—V), 275 

O’‘See J L Kunz, “On the Theoretical Basis of the Law of Nations,” Transactions 
of the Grotius Society, Vol ro (1924), pp 11^-142, "La primaute du droit des gens,” 

Revue de droit international et de leg comp. Tome VI (1925), pp. 556-598. 

O’r. Sec “The Law of Nations,, Static and Dynamic,” in Am. Journal, Vol. 27 (1933), 

630; “The Vienna School and International L.-iw," N. Y Vniv. Law Quarterly Review, 
1933-T934, P- 370, iis well as earlier works in German there cited. 

O’‘> See J. G Starke, “Monism and Dualism in the Theory of International Law,” 

Brit. Year Book of International Law, 1936, pp 66-Si. See also, Scelle, Precis de droit 
des gens. Premiere Paitic, pp 27 ff “Societes Internationales ct droit des gens” The 
student will observe that the new Positivism of Kelsen is fundamentally different from 
the Positivism of the late nineteenth century. 

For the connection between the theory of monism and the conception of the individual 
as a subject of international law, sec below, p. 131. 
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ileges and immunities were but a few of the titles.'"' Studies equal in length 
to monographs appeared in the Rccuril dcs Cours of the Academy of Inter¬ 
national Law at The Hague. Leading articles in the American Journal of 
International Lam, in the British Year Book of International Lam, and in the 
I'Yench, Herman, Italian, .and other reviews were frequently original con¬ 
tributions to the development of specific topics. Inter-American law, de¬ 
scribed as “American International Law,” was the object of numerous 
studies, among which those of A. Alvarez of Chile were conspicuous.'"" 
Never before had so much attention been given to regulating the details of 
international intercourse. Had the means been available for coordinating 
the work of scholars in many different countries the progress of the work of 
codification would have been greatly simplified, limited, however, as it was by 
the i)(ditical conditions of the time. 

In the general field of international organization a number of volumes 
appeared which sought to strengthen the authority of the League of Nations 
and to [mint out the conditions iinrlcr which it might hope to attain its 
objectives. The term “international government” came into u.se to de.scribe the 
necessity of more effective measures to maintain peace and to promote the 
general welfare of the international community.""’ International administra¬ 
tion was the object of a number of special studies. A series of volumes, under 
the title, International Legislation, edited by Manley 0 . Hudson, brought 
together the impo.sing array of multipartite treaties concluded since 1919."" 
In the field of international procedure Manley 0 . Hudson’s studies in the 
organization and jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Jus¬ 
tice, together with the works of Politis, Francqueville, Fachiri, Bustamante, 
and others did much to clarify the questions presented by the judicial settle¬ 
ment of international disputes.'" In both Great Britain and the United 
States much stre.ss was laid upon the study of “ca.ses,” meaning the decisions 
of national and international courts, as the material for a .studv of the devel¬ 
opment of international law by judicial interpretation. 'I'he Case Books 
published in the United States were limited for the most [)arl to the decisions 
of British and American courts; but the Annual Digest and Reports of 

For authors and their works, see below, under the re'^pective rh.iptcr heads 

'"'‘See, in partieuLir, .Alvarez, I.e droit international aineiifnin; La codiftcnlion dii 
droit international, Yepes, La contribution de I'Amerique Latine au diveloppement du 
droit intermitional; Le Panamericanime au point de vue historique, juridique rt politique. 

’"’’See K.if;Ielon, International Government (1932); Mower, International Govern¬ 
ment (1031), Potter, Introduetwn to the Study of International OrKamzation (1923, 
293.1), Polilis, Le\ nouveUes tendenees du droit international (192?). 

’"’See aKo M 0 Hudson and M H. Frost, “Multipartite International Instruments 
of LcRi-sldtive Kffect," Am Journal, Vol. 22 (1928), Supp. pp. go-108 

'' ‘ Hudson, The Permanent Court of International Justiee, 1020-1042; Politis, La 
Justice Internationale (1926); Francqueville, L’Oeuvre de la Cour Permanenie de Justice 
Inlernaiionde (1928); Fachiri, The Permanent Court of International Justiee, 2d cd 
(1932), Rustamante, The World Court (1925). 

’’-See Hudson, Cases and Other Materials on International Law, 2nd ed (1936); 
Siott, Cases on International Lau> (1922); Scott and Jaeger, Cases on International 
La'll.’ (i<)t7); Dickinson, .i Selection of Cases and Other Readings on the Law of Nations, 
(T929), Fenwick, Cases on International Low (1933)', Briggs, The Law of Nations: 
Cases, Documents and Notes; Pfankuchen, A Documentary Textbook in International 
Law. 
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Public International Law Cases, published in Great Britain, made available 
summaries of recent decisions of the courts of the leading countries.” * 

Tn the field of the laws of war a number of studies appeared in the United 
States seeking, if not to justify, at least to place upon a legal basis the special 
position of a country not a member of the League of Nations when con¬ 
fronted with action by the League under Article 16 of the Covenant,'” 
Later, as the possibility of war in Europe came nearer, attention was given 
to the clarification of the position of the neutral state in relation to the 
established rights and duties of neutrality.”"’ The series of “neutrality acts” 
passed by the Congress of the United States between 1035 and 19,^9 gave 
rise to a voluminous literature in which national policy and the obligations 
of international law were at issue.'"' By contrast with these more contro¬ 
versial studies, Quincy Wright’s encyclopedic treatise, entitled A Study 0} 
War, was a comprehensive history of war, an analysis of its causes and 
effects, and an examination of methods of control over war, touching in the 
course of its discussions many of the leading problems of international law 
as well as those of political science, economics and sociology.”' 

The outbreak of war in 19.^9 further stimulated the activities of scholars 
in countries sufficiently remote from the scene of hostilities to permit a 
.scientific approach to the law. The chief concern of jurists was to establish 
the legal basis upon which a new and stronger international organization 
might be built with power to protect the peace and with more adequate func¬ 
tions for the promotion of international justice. Numerous studies appeared, 
dealing with all phases of the problem and suggesting that the range of inter¬ 
national law must be greatly widened after the war if the contemplated 
organization was to be adequate to fulfil its purposes. Outstanding among 
the.se studies was “The International Law of the Future: Postulates, Prin¬ 
ciples and Proposals,” prepared by a group of North American jurists.”** 
The official formulation in Washington of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals led 
to a careful and exhaustive analysis of the Proposals, indicating a widespread 


'' ■'cj vols , 1919-1942. 

Q Wright and C. Easilcton, “Neutrality and Neutral Rights following the 
Pact of Paris for the Renunciation of War,” Proceedings, .Am Soc Int Law, njjo, pp- 
79, 87, C. Warren, P C Jessup, J. L. Kunz, M O Hudson, E 1 ). Dickinson, H. L. 
Stimson and olhecs in Proceedtng\, Am. Soc. Int. Law, PP i-S. tU> iq.Ls. PP 

42, 45, 121 Sec also llarvaid Draft, Rights and Duties of States in Case of Aggiessiun, 
dm. Journal, A/ol. ts (i 919 ), Supp. 821. 

^See, in particular, Harvard Research in International Law Rights and Duties of 
Neutral States in Naval and Aerial War and Rights and Duties of States in Case of 
Aggression, P. C Jessup, Reporter (1939); Neutrality, Its History, Econuniui and Law, 
4 vols. (1935-19.56). 

'"'■See, in particular, Borchard and Lagc, Neutrality for the United States, advocat¬ 
ing rigid maintenance of neutrality, Fenwick, Am Neutrality: Trial and Failure, urging 
recognition of the national interest of the United States in the maintenance of intei na¬ 
tional law and order. 

“'2 vols. (1942). For a review of this important woik, sec .Im Journal, Vol. 37 
(1943), P- 174. 

Original confidential copies distributed by Manley O Hudson See, also, among 
numerous others, the elaboiatc studies conilucted by the Commission to Study the Or¬ 
ganization of Peace; and P E. Corbett, “World Order—an Agenda for Lawyers,” 
Journal, Vol. 37 (1943), 207. 
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desire to profit by the experience of the League of Nations and give to the 
international community the organization needed to restore law and order 
and to develop the international cooperation necessary to insure a stable 
peace."” 


''" S(T H Kolsi'n, “The Old and the New Lcasuc The Covenant and the Dumbarton 
Oak.'. Piojjo'.als,” Am Journal, Vol 30 (1945), pp 4S-S3, Intcr-Anierican Juridical Com¬ 
mittee, Rrcommentlations and Reports, p. 137 



CHAPTER IV 


The Determination of the Rules of International Law 

From the study of the general character of international law it is clear 
that it will frequently be difficult to determine the specific rule of interna¬ 
tional law applicable to a particular relation between states. It is sometimes 
said that the nations should proceed forthwith to draw up in detail the rules 
of international law; and having done so, they should thereafter be prepared 
to submit controversies as to their respective rights and duties to an inter¬ 
national court and abide by its decisions. But the undertaking is far from 
being as simple as it might appear. Assuming that no more were attempted 
than to codify the existing rules of international law, apart from the merits 
of a particular rule as a standard of international conduct, the task would 
be a formidable one.' Paradoxically enough, it will be found that it is upon 
relatively minor matters that the rules of international law are fairly clear 
and definite. It is in respect to general principles and their more immediate 
corollaries that the area of disagreement exists. 

It is common among jurists to speak of two main sources of international 
law, custom and conventions or treaties. The term sources has been used by 
writers in a number of senses. Some writers have interpreted the term to 
include the causes of international law, that is, the forces in international 
relations that have led to the establishment of the law, the social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions out of which the necessity of a law has arisen. Others have 
regarded as sources of international law certain historical facts, long-estab¬ 
lished usages and formal treaties, which have appeared to embody the 
consent of particular nations to be bound by a given rule. Again, a third 
group of writers have interpreted the word sources as meaning the evidences 
which bear witness to the existence of certain rules, the declarations or 
pronouncements or official documents which indicate that nations have rec¬ 
ognized an obligation to do or not do certain things. While the term should 
be more properly applied to the historical facts which embody the recogni¬ 
tion by states of the existence of rules of law, its use in the sense of evidences 
is readily explainable by the character of customary law.® 

When it is said that custom is one of the two sources of international law, 
and until the twentieth century the most important source of international 
law, custom must be understood to include the long-standing recognition of 

‘ Codification, as a technical problem, Ls discussed below, pp. 79 il. 

^ On the general subject of the sources of international law, sec Finch, The Sources of 
Modern International Law; Lauterpacht, Private Law Sources and Analogies of Inter¬ 
national Law; P. Heilborn, “Les sources du droit international,” Recued des Cours, Vol. 
II (1926—1), s. 
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certain general principles as well as the established usages to which the word 
custom would seem more appropriately to apply. As we have seen, the earlier 
writers who sought to formulate rules of international law would have felt 
that they had done a p(»or service if they had limited their efforts to discover¬ 
ing what were the actual practices of nations. It was precisely because the 
usages of the time were contrary to what might be expected of Christian 
nations that Grotius made his appeal to the higher law of nature; a law to 
be deduced from general principles of morality, confirmed, it might be, by the 
practice of states, but valid whether so confirmed or not. This higher law was 
none other than that the expression of that supreme rule of international 
conduct that nations, as aggregates of individual men, are bound by the 
same laws governing men in their relations in civil society. Gradually these 
fundamental principles took more definite shape, and from constant re¬ 
affirmation under the practical conditions of international life they became 
more and more specific, with the result that, as sources of international law, 
they lost much of their a priori character and became tangible stamlards of 
international conduct.® 

At precisely what stage it could be said that the concrete application of a 
general principle acquires more authority than the principle itself in it.s 
abstract form it would be difficult in many cases to determine. The principle 
of the good faith of treaties is constantly reaffirmed in its abstract form; it 
is a fundamental postulate of international society; but in the course of 
time the rule has become associated in practical diplomatic intercourse with 
a number of precedents showing how the rule has been applied under prac¬ 
tical conditions; and these precedents, in the form of customary interpreta¬ 
tions of the principle, may perhaps be more authoritative in a particular case 
than the principle itself. So also the broad principle of the sanctity of the 
ambassadorial character came in time to be reduced from its abstract form 
to a number of concrete rules covering the different relations of the ambas¬ 
sador to the state to which he is accredited; rules which in case of a contro¬ 
versy would take priority over the general principle. A forced entrance of the 
premises of an embassy by officers of the local government would be judged 
today by an appeal to fixed custom rather than to the abstract principle. 

In general the abstract principle will give way, perhaps it would be better 
to say, will be interpreted in the light of the specific rule which by time and 
practice has come to be regarded as the correct application of the general 
principle. When, in 1862, during the American Civil War, Mr. Adams ap¬ 
pealed to Earl Russell, asserting that: “international law represents only the 
conscience of the peoples composing the civilized nations of the world, 
desirous, in the absence of any tribunal strong enough to enforce its decrees, 

’’ Brierly includes “rctison" a', a source of international law, explaining as follows. 
“RvMson in this connection docs not mean the unassisted reasoning powers of any 
intelligent man, but a ‘judicial’ reason, which means that a principle to cover the new 
situation is discovered by applying methods of reasoning which lawyers everywhere 
accept as valid; for example, the consideration of precedents, the finding of analogies, 
the disengagement from accidental circumstances of the principles underlying the rules 
of law alieady established.” The Law of Nations, p. 45. 
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to substitute in the place of the sword, a mode of determining' differences, 
that has its only obligation in a general acknowledgment of certain abstract 
notions of right and wrong,” the British Prime Minister met the appeal by 
pointing to customary rules of neutrality which clearly represented the ac¬ 
cepted understanding of what was right and what was wrong under the 
circumstances.' When, again, counsel for the United States before the Bering 
Sea Arbitration Tribunal appealed to the “great book of the law of nature” 
in justification of the claims made bv the United States, the ironical request 
of British counsel for a citation of chapter and page of the hook expressed 
the necessary subordination of the law of nature, as interpreted by the indi¬ 
vidual claimant, to the definite rules of customary law that had developed 
in re.spect to jurisdiction over the high seas. Perhaps the customary law was 
wrong ill point of common justice; but however that might be, it represented 
what nations had agreed was the correct interjiretation of the general prin¬ 
ciple, and which must therefore prevail until a new rule might be adopted." 
In like manner a principle of broader applii-ation, such as the territorial juris¬ 
diction of states, must yield to one of na*rower application, such as the 
obligation of the state to protect the life and property of aliens, which repre¬ 
sents a qualification and restriction of the broad principle under the working 
conditions of international life. On the other hand, principles must prevail 
over practice when practice cannot be shown to be of generally acknowledged 
obligation. 

In view of the constant appeal of governments to general principles where 
the alleged rule of custom is not clear, it would make for greater clarity if 
the general principles of morality, of equity, of justice were set apart as a 
distinct source of international law: and if the term custom were limited to 
practices which have grown up between states and have come to be accepted 
as binding by the mere fact of persistent usage over a long period of time. 
But the separation between general principles and established usages .as 
distinct sources of the law cannot be too rigidly made. Argument from gen¬ 
eral principle has so often been matched by argument from fixed practice 
that in one sense it might be said that the two processes have come from 
opposite directions to meet each other. It w'as the significant characteristic 
of the development of international law' during the nineteenth century that 
jurists came to make usage and custom the starting-point in the determina¬ 
tion of the law, and the inductive method largely succeeded to the deductive. 
To the “Positivist” the rules of customary law represented the definite con¬ 
sent of states to be obligated by a particular rule; to the jurist of the Grotian 

* Pontes juris gentium, Ser B, Sec. I, Tom. I, ii.^. 

* The point was forcibly argued by Lord Stowcll in the case of the Flad Oyen, i C. 
Rob. i.^s {1799), involvinR the validity of the judRment of a French prize-court sitting 
in a neutral country. “Now, it having been the constant usage, that the tribunals of the 
law of nations in these matters may exercise their functions within the belligerent 
country; if it was proved to me in the clearest manner, that on mere general theory 
such a tribunal minht act in the neutral country, I must take my stand on the ancient 
and universal practice of mankind, and say that as far as that piactice has Rone 1 am 
willing to go, and where it has thought proper to stop, there 1 must stop likewise.’’ 
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school they represented inferences from fundamental principles which must 
be regarded as correct by the fact of being generally accepted. Unfortunately 
both groups were so impressed by the vast body of detailed practice that 
they lost the earlier critical faculty which might have given a better direction 
to the development of the law.® 

D. Custom Turning from general principles to customary law in the more limited 
sense of established usages which have come to be regarded as having an 

tionai law obligatory character, we find ourselves in the presence of a vast body of 
detailed rules which, until the turn of the twentieth century, constituted the 
chief body of international law. Many of these rules, such as those relating 
to maritime warfare, had their origin in the practice of a single state which 
was able to impose its will until the rule came to be accepted by other states 
without protest. Other rules, notably those relating to commerce, had their 
origin in the voluntary practice of a small group of states, and being found 
useful and convenient, were gradually accepted by other states until the 
established practice became a binding rule. Customary law was thus almost 
of its very nature an uncertain law. Upon matters of obvious convenience 
there was less difficulty in determining the existence of a well-established 
usage and in reading into it the force of an obligatory custom. But in other 
cases, where there were conflicting interests, there was ample room for contro¬ 
versies between foreign offices. The question was, at what point in its devel¬ 
opment from particular to general usage could a practice be said to have 
hardened into custom? In the absence of an international court competent 
to decide according to precedent, governments were often at a loss to agree 
upon the number of reiterated acts which might be held to constitute regular 
observance, or upon the frequency of the affirmation of a particular principle 
necessary to show general acceptance. The small number of cases in which 
the facts presented were substantially the same added to the difficulty of 
deducing a common rule to cover the special situation.’^ 

A second and more serious defect of customary law was the fact that by 
reason of its slow growth it could not keep pace with the changing relations 
of states. International law thus in many important features lagged far 
behind the newer phases of international relations brought about in the 
nineteenth century by the improvement in the means of communication be¬ 
tween state and state and by the increasing complexity of international fi¬ 
nance and trade. The customary law of neutrality was regularly violated in 
its existing form before the need of changes in the law was recognized.* 
Moreover, customary law, being based upon precedent, was unable to fill up 


•' In more recent years the tendency has been to revive the conception of “general 
principles of law” as a source of international law. See the contributions to this subject 
by Verdross, Annuaire de I’Instilut de Droit International, 1932, pp. 283 ff.; 1934, pp. 
490 ff ; 1937, pp. 183 ff.; Recueil des Cours, Vol. 52 (1935—II), i9S- See also K. Strupp, 
ibid, Vol, 33 (1930—III), 357; M. Habicht, ibid., Vol. 49 (1934—III), 281. 

' Compare, for example, the conflicting decisions of the British High Court of Ad¬ 
miralty and of the Supreme Court of the United States in the matter of the exemption 
of enemy fishing boats from capture in time of war. See below, p. S93, 

See below, Chap. XXXIIl, passim. 
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the gaps in international law as these were disclosed by the development of 
clearer conceptions of international justice. Many of the important reforms 
of the law came about by the action of a single state or group of states 
asserting claims not previously admitted and maintaining them in the face 
of opposition, until at last inherent justice and moral pressure succeeded in 
winning general recognition of the claims as legal rights.'' 

The peculiar character of customary law, based upon the recognition of 
an obligation as manifested in repeated acts and professions, made it neces¬ 
sary to examine carefully the evidences which bore witness to the recognition 
by states of a particular rule, so much so that the evidences of customary 
law became scarcely distinguishable from the customs themselves which made 
up the law. Obviously the primary evidences should have been the documents 
of the foreign offices of the several states containing the record of interna¬ 
tional practice and the negotiations attending the settlement of international 
disputes.’" But these not being generally accessible, it was left to jurists and 
scholars to compile the rules of international law from such historical ma¬ 
terials as might be available to them. So important were the works of jurists 
in the earlier stages of international law that a number of them might prop¬ 
erly be classed as secondary sources of the law. As we have seen, the great 
treatise of Grotius would have fallen short both of the author’s high purpose 
and of the world’s needs had he been content to do no more than record the 
actual practices of the nations. The urgent task, as he felt, was not to set 
forth the uncertain and unjust usages of the time, but to lay down better 
rules of conduct based upon inferences from moral principles acknowledged 
in the abstract but consistently violated; and his appeal from existing prac¬ 
tice to the ideal conduct was so forcible that his words became authoritative 
and statesmen relied upon his judgments as the correct inference from 
accepted general principles. The treatise published by Vattel in 1758 won 
for itself the approval of statesmen as a correct statement both of abstract 
rules and of concrete practices; it became the reference work of foreign 
offices and was quoted with finality in diplomatic negotiations and in the 
decisions of national courts.” 

Since the eighteenth century the works of publicists have been limited 
more strictly to evidences of international law. These writers, said Wheaton, 
writing in 1836, “are witnesses of the sentiments and usages of civilized 
nations, and the weight of their testimony increases every time that their 
authority is invoked by statesmen, and every year that passes without the 
rules laid down in their works being impugned by the avowal of contrary 
principles.’”^ A sentence from the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the Paquete Habana has become almost clas- 

The riRht of expatriation, asserted by states in favor of their naturalized citizens, is 
a notable instance See below, p. 258. 

“'Sec below, p. 76. 

" See above, p 55- 

'•Elements of International Law, § 15 

i7S US. 677, 700 (1900) Fenwick, Ca\es, 12. 
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sical. The question at issue was the legality of the capture during the 
Spanish-Amcrican War of certain enemy fishing-vessels which it was alleged 
were exempt from capture by international custom. After an elaborate review 
of international practice in favor of such exemption and of the authorities 
supporting it, Justice Gray, referring to the works of jurists and commenta¬ 
tors as witnessing the customs and u.sages of civilized nations, explained that: 
•‘Such works arc resorted to by judicial tribunals, not for the speculations 
of their authors concerning what the law ought to be, but for trustworthy 
evidence of what the law really is.” The works of great writers must, how¬ 
ever, be used with the caution that they have often failed to distinguish 
sharply enough between rules that have been generally adopted by the 
nations as a body and those to which two or more nations, their own in¬ 
cluded, have given their consent. Moreover, many writers have been inclined 
to adopt the role of advocates in the endeavor to show that the practice of 
their own country was the correct rule of law on controversial questions. At 
the present flay, however, increasingly high standards of scholar.ship have 
now given us a collection of texts and monographs in which the student may 
find the law stated with every effort on the part of the author to be strictly 
hbtoiical and impartial. 

Other evidences of international law. to be used with even greater caution 
than the works of great writers, are the decisions of international and national 
couits. In the case of the former, it must be observed that their jurisdiction, 
being purely voluntary, has in many instances arisen out of an agreement, 
known as a compromh, entered into by the parties defining the issue and at 
times laying down the princiides by which it is to be decided.'* In consequ¬ 
ence, the decisions of international arbitration courts do not always, even in 
intent, represent the application of the rules of customary international law. 
Moicover, arbitration courts are not bound by the decisions of former courts 
as jnecedents, although the ca.ses submitted to arbitration in the past have 
related to so wide a range of subjects that there has been little opportunity 
of testing the weight that might normally have been attributed to previous 
decisions. Decisions of the new International Court of Justice, like those of 
its piedecessor the Permanent Court of International Justice, have no binding 
force e.xcept between the parties and in respect to the particular case before 
the court. (In the other hand the Court is .specifically instructed to decide 
cases before it in accordance with international law as established by various 
evidences enumerated in the Statute; ' * so that its decisions, like those of its 
predecessor, may be expected to become influential precedents for future 
decisions, and to be in their turn not merely evidences of the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the law but authoritative sources of it.’" 


'*See, for example, the Three Rules of the Treaty of Was-hini'ton, adopted in 1871 for 
the }{\ndame of the Geneva Arbitration Tribunal. Below, pp. 513, 314. 

*■' See below, pp. 529, 5^0. 

"■The ‘■ubjca IS exhaustively treated in Lauterpacht, The FumUon of Law in the 
Internatiunal Community, passim, and in The Development of International Law by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
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With respect to the judgments of national courts, and in particular of Decisions 

... , , of national 

national prize-courts, it is important to observe that they represent merely couits 
the decisions of domestic tribunals upon the points of law involved, and even 
when not controlled by enactments of the national legislature they tend to 
reflect the local interpretation of general principles. But in so far as national 
courts undertake to establish the true rule of international law to be applied 
to the case before them, their method of reasoning and their display of his¬ 
torical learning will have the same value as evidence of the law, and a corre¬ 
sponding influence upon the development of it, as the works of international 
jurists ab(jve mentioned. In the case of Thirty Hogsheads of Sugar v. Boyle,*' 

Chief Justice Marshall laid down the rule that “the decisions of the courts of 
every country, so far as they are founded upon a law common to every 
country, will be received, not as authority, but with respect. The derisions of 
the courts of every country show how the Law of Nath,ns, in the given case, 
is understood in that country, and will be considered in ado[)lmg th»‘ rule 
which is to prevail in this.” Sir William Scott, in the leading case of the 
Maria ,laid down as the true rule for the judgments of national prize-courts 
that it w’as the duty of the court ‘‘not to deliver occasional and shifting 
opinions to serve present purposes of national interest, but to administer with 
indifference that justice which the Law of Nations holds out, without distinc¬ 
tion, to independent states, some happening to be neutral, and some bellig¬ 
erent: the seat of judicial authority is indeed locally here, in the belligerent 
country, according to the known law and practice of nations, but the law 
itself has no locality.” Again, in the case of the Rccovcry,^''^ it was said that 
“it is to be recollected that this is a Court of the Law of Nations, though 
sitting here under the authority of the king of Great Britain. It belongs to 
other nations as well as to our own; and what foreigners have a right to 
demand from it is the administration of the Law of Nations simply.” 

Neverlhele.ss, in spite of these high ideals of the duty of national prize- 
courts, one has only to compare the British law' of prize with the claims of 
Trance and Holland at a given period to find that what is laid down by the 
British courts as international law is frequently the British interpretation of 
that law.**" A similar bias, dictated by the emergency of the occasion, is to be 
observed in the decisions of the American courts in cases arising out of 
captures for carriage of contraband and breach of blockade during the Amer¬ 
ican Civil War.-* On the other hand, the decisions of national courts are 
facts, positive in character and forming a definite starting-point from which 
rules of law may develop and have in the past developed. Their influence 

'■ g Crunch igi, igS (1815). Fenwick, Cases, 20 n. i. 

1 C Rob 340 (i7w). Fenwick, Cases, 791. 

’'■•6 C. Rob 341 (1807). 

2 *’ “It hat. been found, however,” says Hyde, “that even when not restrained b\ the 
tenor of local statutory or other regulations, the natural prejudices of the most eiihuht- 
ened and scrupulous tribunal est.iblished under belligerent authority tend to weaken its 
impartiality and to diminish foicign respect for its conclu'ions’’ Inlernntional l.aw, I. 

§ t It is this limited application of judicial decisions that constitutes one ot the venous 
objections to the teaching of international law by the exclusive use of the “case system ’’ 

See below, pp. 635, 6j& 
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has in many cases been decisive in determining the policy of the home gov¬ 
ernment, overruling all but the affirmative commands of the national legisla¬ 
ture. Moreover, where founded upon what are believed by the national court 
to be general principles of justice as well as concrete rules of international 
law, tb?sc derisions have frequently been persuasive with foreign courts as 
evidence of the rule which it has not been possible to discover from general 
practice. This reciprocal influence of foreign judgments has undoubtedly 
tended to strengthen the general sense of a higher law pervading the interna¬ 
tional community as a whole. Tf international law should become ultimately 
a part of the law of each separate state, on a par with legislative enactments, 
the decisions of national courts may be expected to exercise an important 
influence upon the development of international law.-’^ Especially is this 
likely if in time states should agree to permit an appeal from national courts 
to an international court of ju.sticc, when questions of international law are 
at issue. 

Within recent yeans it has become the practice for governments to publi.sh 
volumes of officl.al documents, such as Papers Relating to the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions 0} the United States, containing correspondence with foreign nations, 
as well as decrees, proclamations, special instructions to the various branches 
of the government, and other acts bearing upon international relations.*^ 
Moore's Digest oj International Law, published in 1906, was one of the most 
valuable collections, selected from the archives of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of State. During the first World War a number of governments began 
the practice of issuing official “white.” “blue,” “red,” and other colored 
“books” containing diplomatic correspondence and governmental decrees and 
pronouncements. More recently Hackworth's Digest of International Law, 
compiled in the tradition of Moore’s Digest, makes clear both the interpreta¬ 
tion by the United States of general principles as well as the body of estab¬ 
lished u.sages which the United States regards as having the character of 
international obligations.®* 

In contrast to general principles and to customary law, a third source of 
international law, now become of dominant importance, is to be found in the 
various treaties which embody the exprc.ss consent of the nations to the rule 
or rules laid down in the treaty. It must be noted, however, that treaties are 
sources of international law only when adopted by the nations as a body. 
Treaties between two individual states are law as between the parties, but 


22 On the gencr.!! subject, see Lauterpacht, “Decisions of Municii)al Courts as a Source 
of Intcrn.itinnal Law,” British Year Book, 1929, p. ftSi not including, however, the deci¬ 
sions of inize-courts; Wright, The Enforcement of International Law through Municipal 
Law in the United State:, Article 38 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
authoiizes the Court to apply the judicial decisions of national courts as ‘Subsidiary 
means for the determination of rules of law.” See also the case of the Lotus, below, 
p. 272 

- ’ I'hc series, beginning in 1870, is now down to 1931. It succeeded to the earlier Am 
State Papers, Foreign Relations. British and Foreign State Papers, issued by the Foreign 
Office of Creat Britain, reached a total of 137 volumes in 1939. 

2* Vols. 1-VlII (1940-1944). 
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can obviously create no obligations on the part ot other states. They have 
been called, for want of a belter name, “parlicular international law.” They 
are no more than contracts between two parties looking to their ■separate 
interests, as in the case of private contracts between citizens under municipal 
law. If, however, similar bilateral agreements are entered into by all the 
states of the world taken two by two, as in the case of cxlraflition treaties, a 
point may be reached where such treaties berom.e practically equivalent to 
a source of international law. 

Distinct in character are the so-called “law-making treaties.” entered into “Lau-mak- 
by a smaller or larger group of states acting in their common intercut ami "’8 
later acquie.sced in by other states or formally adhered to under a clause in 
the treaty inviting such adherence. The Peace of Westphalia ot i()4S laid the 
foundations of the modern system of sovereign state''.- ’ The Congres^^ of 
Vienna a.ssumcd, as we have .seen, the role of a great law-making body, and 
a number of agreements resulting from its deliberations, such as the interna¬ 
tionalization of the Rhine and the classitkation of diplomatic officers, became 
in time the law of all Europe.*'" So also, the DtHrlaralion of Paris of 1856, 
originally the law merely between the limited group of signatory 'tales, be¬ 
came subsequently the law of all nations in respect to privateering and 
certain rights of neutrals in time of maritime war.-' The (leneva Red (Toss 
Convention of 1864 is a similar instance of a treaty ad(jpted by a group of 
powers and later adhered to by practically all states. Such treaties Ijecome a 
true source of international law when, and only when, the subserpient acces¬ 
sion of a large number of states has changed the limited agreement to a 
general one. 

Later in the nineteenth century began the series of general international 
conventions adopted by congrc.sses and conferences which met to provide fur 
the administration of certain common economic and social intere-'ts that had 
come to be recognized as calling for definite regulation.-' Instead of seeking 
to regulate the conflicting claims of particular nations the.se conventions were 
concerned with the promotion of the public welfare of the whole international 
community. In certain cases they created “unions,” or .special associations of 
the contracting parties for the furtherance of the parlicular object of the 
agreement.-’’ Conspicuous among these conventions were the ITiiversal 
T’ostal Convention of 1874, the Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property of 188.^, the Convention for the Suppression of the African Slave 
Trade of 1890, the International Sanitary (’onventions of 190.', and 1913. the 
Agreements for the Suppression of the White Slave 'Irafflc of 1904 and iqio, 
and the White Phosphorus Convention and the Convention ITohibitmg Night 
Work of Women of 1906. 

See above, p 13. 

See above, p. is, and below pp. 388, 463. 

See below, pp. ,sS3, 03 j 

Sec below, Ch.ip XXV. 

2M See below, pp. 196 tf. 
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The meeting of the First Hague Conference in 1899 gave a more 
definite and recognized position to treaties as a direct, if not immediate, 
source of international law. At this conference important agreements, tech¬ 
nically called “conventions,” were entered into which gave universal applica¬ 
tion to certain existing usages of limited practice, abolished certain others, 
prescribed new rules of international conduct, defined rights, and imposed 
definite obligations. The Hague Conference of 1907, attended by practically 
the entire body of states, went still further in concluding general conventions, 
although, as in the case of the conference of 1899, the agreements related for 
the most part to the conduct of war. Several qualifications must, however, be 
made in respect to the Hague conventions as sources of international law: 
first they became binding only upon ratification by the .several states acting 
individually; second, the condition attached to them, to the effect that they 
might be at any time denounced by the parties to them upon giving due 
notice, made it impossible from the start to consider them as settled law; and 
third, certain of them were not to be binding even between the powers that 
had signed and ratified them in case third states, not parties to the convention, 
became involved. " It must be noted also that many of the provisions of the 
Hague conventions merely codified existing custom; and in consequence the 
rule so codified continued to be binding as customary law, even where the 
formal convention failed of ratification or where it came to be denounced 
after having been ratified. 

With the establishment of the League of Nations in 1920 a great impulse 
was given to the promotion of common international Interests by means of 
general international conventions, more accurately described as multipartite 
treaties. The Covenant of the League was itself a law-making treaty of first 
importance, prc.scribing new principles of international law and creating 
obligations for its members of a character hitherto not within the general 
scope of the law.** Other articles of the Treaty of Versailles were also of a 
law-making nature, although in lesser degree than the Covenant. The meet¬ 
ings of the As.sembly of the League became a public forum for the discussion 
of international conditions requiring regulation, and numerous multipartite 
treaties had their origin in its resolutions." Conferences and congresses deal¬ 
ing with economic and social interests multiplied in number. " The Interna¬ 
tional Labor Office became the source of an elaborate series of treaties 
looking to the adoption by states of uniform legislation in the special field 
of the protection of labor.*® So vast was the body of these multipartite 

“•’With the exception of the United States and Mexico, the American republics were 
not represented. 

The failure, for example, of Serbia to ratify the several Hague conventions of 1007 
relating to the conduct of war had the effect, in 1914, of rendering the conventions 
technically not binding upon the other belligerents who had ratified them, Sec below, 
P- S4v 

J- See above, p. 22. 

Notably the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes, 1028. 

*‘See below. Chap XXI, “International Cooperation for the Promotion of Economic 
and Social Interests,” p 488. 

•■'"■For the activities of this important international organization, see below, p. 200. 
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treaties that, considered in themselves, they constituted an impressive body 
of law, overshadowinp; the shorlcomings of the system of collective security. 

The term “internalional legislation” was used to describe them, as if they were 
equivalent almost to the enactments of an international legislature.^” 

In addition to formal multipartite treaties as a source of international law F. Resoiu 
mention must be made of the resolutions and declarations of international Jern^uona' 
conferences, and particularly of the inter-American regional conferences and conference 
consultative meetings.*' Jurists are not yet in accord as to the legal force of 
these declarations and resolutions. Inasmuch as they do not call for ratifica¬ 
tion by the regular constitutional procedure for treaties, they may seem to 
create purely moral obligations, similar to declarations of intention under the 
private law of contracts. On the other hand thev have in m.;ny cases beer 
regarded dc facto as creating binding oblitratioiis, so that a state neglecting 
to comply with them may he called to account by ihe other parties to the 
declaration. Such, for example, has been the attitude of the great majority of 
the American republics in rc.spect to the oldig.nions created by a number of 
the resolutions adopted at the Meeting •>! e'oreign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1042.■”* In 1945 the American states assembled at the Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace .spoke of having been incorporating certain 
principles into their international law since 1890 “by means of conventions, 
re.solutions and declarations.” 

'I'he Charter of the United Nations makes provision that the General G ^Godme 
/Vssembly shall initiate studie.s and make recommendations for the purpo.se temanonM 
of “promoting international cooperation in the political field and encouraging 
the development of international law and its codification.” ■*'' The provision 
expresses, in respect to the coelification of international law, an objective 
which jurists have long had before them, but which for a variety of reasons 
they have made little progress in attaining. What promise does the organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations hold out that the codification, thus far largely 
unattainable, may now be realized? The inquiry obviously involves a further 
inquiry into the nature of “codification” as applied to international law, the 
scope of the rules to be codified, and the processes by which the objective 
may be brought about. 

The term “code” has been used historically to cover a wide variety of rear¬ 
rangements and restatements of the rules of law.*" In the case of international 

See Hudson, International Legislation, Vol. I, Introduction. 

•* ■ The difficulty of obtaining ratific.ition of formal conventions led the Lima Con- 
ferenre oi ujtS to formulate not only its lesser agreements but its more important ones 
in the form of resolutions or declarations. Compare, in point of content, the Declaration 
of Lima with the Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation and Reestablishment of 
Peace, adopted at Buenos Aires in 19.16. 

**** Note, in particular, the resolution (I) on BrcakinR of Diplomatic Relations and 
the resolution (XVII) on Subversive Activities. C G. Fcnw-ick, “The Third Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Rio de Janeiro,” Am Journal, Vol. t6 (194^). 169 ff. 

See below, pp 205, n. 5S; 621. 

■*'•* Art. 13, I, b 

The literature ot the subject is extensive See, on the general subject, .Mvarez, La 
codification du droit international (1912); Politis, Les nouvelles tendcnces du droit 
international, 193 ff ; P J. N Baker, “The Codification of International Law," in British 
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law codificalion has taken three more or less distinct forms: (i) an attempt 
to state in systematic form the rules actually in force between states; (2) 
the compilation of the rules in force, modified by such amendments as have 
been regarded as necessary to bring the existing law into closer touch with 
the needs of the times and the standards of just and humane conduct; and 
(3) the com])lctc reconstruction of the whole system of existing law based 
upon new principles and conforming to ideal standards of conduct. Few of 
the propo'^ed codes have adhered to the first form. For international law has 
been so obviously defective in many of its branches that it would be difficult 
for the compiler of the code to e.scape the desire to improve upon existing 
conditions. At the same time, in view of the uncertain character of a number 
of the older rules of customary law, it has not been possible to draw a sharp 
line between rules actual^ in force and rules which the compiler has believed 
should be in force. Tt .should also bo observed that in a number of cases the 
more ideali.stic codes have proved to be practical anticipations of the future. 

A distinction should be made between codes formulated by individual 
jurists, or by prKate groups of jurists, and codes formulated by international 
conferences called foi the .specific purpose of formulating codes to be .sub¬ 
mitted to the separate states for their ratification. In many cases codes 
formulated by private groups, such as the In.stitute of International Law, 
have later been taken as the bases of international conventions, and have 
thus exercised an important inllucncc upon the development of the law.'*’ 

In substance, if not in form and arrangement, the various texts and treatises 
on international law might fairly be brought under the head of codes. The 
older treati.ses of Grotius and of V’attel undertook to present both principles 
and practice in an orderly and logical form, and, as has been seen, their 
influence extended far beyond the original authority of the rules they set 
forth.'- In like manner most of the more lecent treatises on international 
law represent an attempt to set forth existing practice in a systematic ar¬ 
rangement. The more original of them, such as the treatises of Phillimore, 
Hall, Heffter, Rivier and Nys, might, in respect to classification of subject- 
matter and analysis of general practice, be regarded as informal codifications 
of the law." 'I he specific rules they set forth might readily, if the authors 
had so chosen, have been presented in more systematic form, accompanied by 
a commentary showing the origin of the rule and the extent of its practical 
application. 

Yem Hook, V (1924). addit'-.-.Ls b> J W G.irniT, A S dc Bustiimante, G Wickei- 
sh.im, and otheis, Piontdiin^., Ain. Soi Inf Law, lyjfi, pp 27, loS, 121; M. 0 Hudson, 
‘'Thi' rio«ii-'.M\i' Codifii.ilion ot Inffin.iflonal Law,” Am Journal, Vol. 20 (1926), fiS.S, 
C (li- Vissclii'i, "La lodiliiaU.m du dioit inlcin.ation-il,” Rrrurtl i/fs Cows, Vol. 6 (1925— 
I), .ijy; 1,'nilfd Nation'. DoLUiiK-nts, Am Journal, Vol 41 (1947), Supp, 29. 

" Tn l.iLl, witn the exception of the studies undeitaken liy the Codification Committee 
of Ihe Leajiue of Nations, the im]>oitant woik of rodilitation has always been done b\ 
piiN.ite liodits m advance of the meeting of the international conference 

'' Su .iliove, pp 51, 54 

'■.\it v*? of the Statute of the Intcrn.-itional Court of Justice instructs the court to 
ap]ily, under restiiction', a.s to the force ol precedents, “judicial decisions and the teach¬ 
ings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary means 
for the detei mination of rules of law.” 
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Among writers who presented their subject in the strict form of a code Forma; 
the project of the Swiss-German jurist, Uluntschli, is outstanding." This 
code, drawn up in 8()2 articles, followed the traditions of codification both in 
content and in form. Bluntschli announced that it was his intention “to 
formulate clearly the existing ideas of the civilized world.” ' ' Unhappily in 
his day this included the principle that “when controversies can not be 
settled by peaceful adjustment, and when arbitration appears to be imprac¬ 
ticable, the injured state has the right to take the law into its own hands.” 

An attempt at codification in the broader sense is to be .seen in the Draft 
Outlines of an International Code, published by David Dudley Field <n 1872 
in the form of an international statute of r,oo8 articles, supplemented with 
notes explaining and justifying the rules laid down.”' More progressive than 
either of the.se was the code published fi-st in iSyo by the Italian jurist, 

Pasqualc Fiori, under the title, U diritto mto nazionali codtficato c la sua 
sanzione ftiuridica.'' The fifth edition, published in 1915, embraced 1985 
articles covering the whole field of international law.*'* Intcrno.scia’s Code, 
published in New York in 1910, wa- -imiiarly progiessive in character.”-' 

The code published at Rio de Janeiro, in Portuguese, by the Brazilian jurist, 

Epitacio Pessoa, was significant not only because of its scientific character 
but because of its attempt to relate inter-American law to general interna¬ 
tional law.'"”’ 

The American Ciyil War marked the beginning of a long succe.ssion of Co(iific.n- 
efforts to codify the laws of war. In 186.^ Francis Liebcr prepared, at the laws of war 
request of I’resident Lincoln, a draft code of the laws of war on land, which 
was officially published under the title. Instructions for the Govcnimcnt of 
the Armies of the United States in the Field.’^ The following year, in 18(14, 
a conference of the representatiyes of twelye powers met at Geneva and 
sought to bring together the best existing practice on the subject of meai>ures 
for the relief of the wounded on the field of battle and the immunities of non- 
combatants engaged in caring for them, resulting in the adoption of the first 


" Dut modrrnc Volkfirrilit dvr civdtsitlen Statni ah Rvihtshuch daigrstellt, srcl ud 
(1878) Fic-nch trans , Le dioU hitvrnational lodiju’ (.ird ed 18S1) 

' IntroduLlion, § 2. 

•“’■The code w:i;> the contribution of the author to the work of a lommittee of the 
British Association lor the Piomotion of Social Science, which had been appointed to 
diaw up a complete code of international law In the pieface to the lii't edilion the 
author states that "the scheme embraced not only a codification ol c\i'lm!i lules of 
international law, but the supKestion of such modifications and inipiovements as the 
more matured civilization of the present age should seem to recpiiie” 

Fifth edition (101=;). Translated into English by E. M Borchard (njiS) 

'•’’The author clesciibes his purpose as being “to set forth inteinational I.iw, taking 
into account the c.xisting law and such rules as may be capable of becoming law.’’ Bor- 
chard’s trans., p. 78 

New Code of International Law. The code was published in three languages, Eng¬ 
lish, French, and Italian, in parallel columns. 

Projecto de Codigo dc Dtreilo Intrinacinnal Piihltco, ign. Senhor Pessoa was sub¬ 
sequently President of Br.azil, igig-igza. For a resume of his coiUiibution.s to the science 
of international law, see J. B. Scott, “The Gradual and Progressive Codification of Inter¬ 
national Law,” Am. Journal, Vol. 21 (1027), pp. 417, 44^ 

■'■' For the text of the Instructions, see Wilson, Inteinational Law, 8th ed , Appendix I. 
References to specific articles of the Instructions will be found under the laws of war 
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Red Cross Convention.'- Later amendments to this convention were adopted 
in i(S 68 , but they failed of ratification. Tn 1874 the representatives of the 
leading powers met at Brussels, at the invitation of the C'zar of Russia, to 
undertake a draft code of the laws of war on land. The conference drew 
freely upon the draft prepared by Francis Lieber, but its code of some sixty 
articles, known as the Declaration of Brussels, failed of ratification.'^''* 

Private organizations now took up the work, and in 1880 the Institute of 
International Law published a Manual of the Laws of War on Land.''* 
Numerous lesser attempts followed, but it was not until 1899 that the group 
of powers assembled at the Hague “International Peace Conference” suc¬ 
ceeded in drafting the Convention Respecting the Laws and Customs of War 
on Land.'’'' I'he Hague Conference of 1907 carried on the work of codifica¬ 
tion, extending it to include the rights and duties of neutral powers and 
persons in maritime war. At the same time the Conference adopted a number 
of other conventions relative to the conduct of hostilities and the mutual 
relations of the belligerents.-’*’ By this time, however, the humanitarian aspect 
of the codification of the laws of war had become subordinated to the polit- 
cal; and the leading military and naval powers were primarily concerned 
with adopting rules from which they might derive a relative advantage in 
the coming war which they looked upon as inevitable. The London Naval Con¬ 
ference of 1908-1909 undertook the more difficult task of the codification of 
the ‘‘generally recogni7.ed principles of international law” in respect to mari¬ 
time war; but here the conflict of interests was irreconcilable. ’ When war 
actually came only the fundamentally humanitarian provisions of the Hague 
codes survived, and even these could not stand the strain of new instruments 
of warfare. 

The years following the first World War and the establishment of the 
League of Nations witnessed a concentration of effort upon the cndificatit)n 
of various branches of the substantive law. ’"* A new direction was given to 
codification by the Committee of Experts for the Progressive Codification of 
International Law appointed by the Council of the League of Nations in 
pursuance of a resolution of the Assembly of September 22, 1924. 'Phis 
committee submitted a series of questionnaires to the several governments, 
as a result of which seven subjects were submitted as “ripe” for codification.'’'' 
At its meeting in September, 1927, the Assembly of the League of Nations 

For the text of the Red Cross convention, see HigKins, The Hague Peace Conjer- 
ences, p 8 

■’< For the text of the declaration, see Higgins, op at, p 27^ 

•’’* Sec the Annuaire of the Institute; also Resolutions of the Institute of International 
Law, edited by J. B. Scott (1916) 

For the text of the convention, sec Scott, Hague Conventions and Declarations, p. 100. 

Foi the texts, see ibid, pp. 41 if. 

•’^^^For the text, see Higgins, op. cit, 540; Charles, Treaties, 266. The Declaration failed 
of ratification Sec below, p. 613 

.ss Tyig Washington Conference of 1921-1922 went beyond its primary task of agree¬ 
ing upon a limitation of armaments by drawing up rules of warfare restricting the use of 
poisonous gases and the methods of submarine warfare, but its labors in this field must 
be classed rather as new legislation than as the codification of existing law. 

.Iw Journal, Vol. 22 (1928), Special Supp, 4 
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adopted a resolution deciding to submit for examination to a first Codification 
Conference the questions of Nationality, Territorial Waters, and Respon¬ 
sibility of States for Damage Done in Their Territory to the Person or 
Property of Foreigners.®" A preparatory committee was appointed to prepare 
bases of discussion for the conference. The conference itself met at the Hague 
in March-April, ig.^o, and succeeded in drawing up a convention on Na¬ 
tionality which was signed by thirty-one states.® ‘ The two other questions 
were left for future consideration.®* 

Paralleling the work of the League of Nations were the efforts of numerous Codifica- 
scientific bodies, among which may be mentioned the Institute of Interna- st”en'tffic 
tional Law, the International Law Association, and a group known as Re- a^ocianons 
search in International Law, working under the direction of Manley 0 . 

Hudson. The Institute of International Law made notable contributions in 
almost every branch of the law: the status of aliens, denial of justice, com¬ 
petence of courts in regard to foreign state--, navigation, nationality, treaties, 
diplomatic privileges, the laws of war and of neutrality, and numerous other 
topics."'* The International L«iw Association prepared projects both in the 
field of substantive and of procedural law."* Its most notable contribution, 
the so-called “Budapest Articles of Interpretation of the Pact of Paris.” fell 
outside the strict field of codification Research in International Law pre¬ 
pared a series of draft codes upon a number of topics con.sidered ripe for 
codification, collaborating as far as possible with the work of the League of 
Nations. The codes prepared by the Harvard Research were accompanied by 
elaborate commentaries explaining the relation of the proposed rule to the 
existing law and justifying the po.sition taken by the group," ' 

During this period the older conception of codification as a systematic 
presentation of the whole body of international law was abandoned, and it 
came to be generally recognized by scholars that the work of codification 
must be carried out topic by topic if it was to make any significant contribu¬ 
tion to the development of international law. At the same time it had come 

/Im. Journal, Vol 22 (1028), Special Supp, 231. 

Fur the text of the convention, sec Am Journal, Vol 24 (19.30), Supp., 192 if For 
a (li.'-cussion ol the convention, see below, p. 261. 

On the question of codification in connection with the work of the League of 
N.itions, see M 0 Hudson, "The First Conference for the Codification of International 
Law,” Am. Journal, Vol 24 (19^0), 447. For adverse criticism, see J L Brierly, “The 
Future of Codification,” British Year Book, XII (ig.U), i. 

'•^inniiaire de I'lnstUnt de Droit International The Institute was founded in 1873 
at Ghent, in Hciftium; it meets periodicallv and its codification projects arc to be found 
in the successive issues of the Annuaire See J. B Scott, “The Institute of International 
Law,” Am. Journal, Vol. 21 (1927), 716 ff. 

''' The Association was founded in 187? under the title As>ociation for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations. 

" See below, p 615 

*'• Taken as a whole the work of Ilaivard Reseaich was the most important contribu¬ 
tion to the codification of intcinational law during the peiiod between the two World 
Wars. The codes related to Nationality, Responsibility of States for Damage Done in 
their Territory to the Person or Property of Foreigners, Territorial Waters, Diplomatic 
Privileges and Immunities, Legal Position and Functions of Consuls, Competence of 
Courts in Regard to Foreign States, Piracy, Law of Extradition, Jurisdiction with Re¬ 
spect to Crime, Law of Treaties, Rights and Duties of Neutral Slates in Naval and 
Aerial War, and Rights and Duties of States in Case of Aggression 
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to be realized (hat until the problem of collective security could be solved 
there were many fields of international relations which could not be brought 
for the time within the framework of rigid rules of law. The uncertainty as 
to the success of the system of collective security established by the League 
of Nations also explains how scientific bodies could devote so much of their 
attention to codes of land and maritime warfare."' Harvard Research, finding 
it impossil)le to secure agreement among its members in respect to a proposed 
codification of the traditional law of neutrality, compromi.sed by preparing 
two codes, one on (he Rights and Duties of Neutral States in Naval and 
Aerial War and a second on Rights and Duties of States in Case of Aggres¬ 
sion.'''^ Roth were doomed to witness a war in which rules of law hitherto 
believed to impose restraints upon belligerents were swept away by a tidal 
wave of fanatical lawles.sness unknown in modern times. 

'I'he inter-American community, from the time of its first organization as 
a regional group, has manifested a special interest in the work of codifying 
international law and has established special agencies to that end. As early 
as the conference held at Mexico City in 1901-1902, a convention was signed 
providing for the formation of codes on public and private international 
law."'' I'he ('onference of 1906 assigned the work of codification to an Inter¬ 
national Commission of Jurists, to be composed of one member from each of 
the signatory states.’" Distinct from this commission was the unofficial group 
of jurists who, in 1915, formed the American Institute of International 
Law.'' The Institute, although unofficial in character, cooperated closely with 
the steps taken by the several inter-American conferences. Its first code was 
published in Washington in 1916 under the title: “Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Nations.” ■" In 1924, the lastitute, acting upon invitation of 
the Governing Hoard of the Pan American Union, submitted a series of thirty 
“projects of conventions,” which were in turn transmitted to the Interna¬ 
tional Commission of Jurists. The Commission, meeting in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1927, elaborated a series of twelve “projects of international public law,” 
unofficially designated as “American international law.” These projects 
were pre'ented to the International Conference of American States which 
met at Habana in 1928, and seven of them were adopted as conventions. 
The.se dealt respectively with the following topics: (i) The Status of Aliens, 
(2) Duties of Neutrtil States in the Event of Civil Strife, (3) Treaties, 


See the drafts prcp.irrd by the In.stitute of International Law and the International 
Law Assoiiation, as well as the diafts prepared by the Commission of Jurists which 
met at the Hacue in 1022-1021 m pursuance of a resolution of the Washington Confer¬ 
ence on the Limit.ition of .Armament 

The second of the two codes was an ingenious attempt to reconcile neutrality with 
the principle ol collective security. 

International Conferences of American States, 1880-1928, p. 69 

Ibid, 

The organization of this body and its objectives are described in The American 
Institute of Intel national Law Its Declaration of the Rii^hts and Duties of Nations. 

Koi the text of the Deil.iiation, sec op cit, p 87 
'■'For the text-, of the projects, sec Am Journal, Vol 22 (1928), Supp. 234(1 
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(4) Diplomatic Functionaries, (5) Oonsular Agents, (6) Maritime Neutral¬ 
ity, and (7) Asylum.'^ 

Thereafter the American states sought to promote the work of codification Agencies of 
by creating new agencies, the Permanent Committees of Rio de Janeiro, 

Habana and Montevideo,""’ the Committee of Experts, consisting of seven 
jurists, and a new International Conference of American Jurists to be en¬ 
dowed with plenipotentiary powers."** Upon the outbreak of war in 1939 the 
Inter-American Neutrality Committee was created, and in 1940 it was as¬ 
signed the function of preparing a draft convention which was to cover “all 
the principles and rules generally recognized in international law in matters 
of neutrality.” '' In 1942, after the entrance of the United States into the 
war, the Inter-American Juridical Committee, successor to the Neutrality 
Committee, was called upon ‘‘to develop and coordinate the work of codify¬ 
ing international law, without prejudice to the duties entrusted to other 
existing organizations.” Three years later, the Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, meeting at Mexico City, .sought to organize the work of 
codification more effectively by recommending to the American Governments 
that the Inter-American Juridical Committee be entrusted with “the functions 
of a central agency for the codification of public international law.” ' ' 

The process of codification must be kept distinct from other methods of Future of 
developing international law, such as the adoption of international conven¬ 
tions dealing with subjects not hitherto within the domain of international 
law, and the slower but none the less effective process of judicial decision. 

It is to be expected that the process of international legislation under the 
auspices of the United Nations will result in closing numerous “gaps" in the 
law; but in so far as the subject-matter of these conventions may be fields 

■•*/«/. Conferences of Am. States, 1889-192.S, pp. 415-4^0, Am Journal, Vol 22 
(1928), Supp., The Conference at Habana also adopted a Convention on Private 

International Law, to which the Bustamante Code was attached Convention.s were also 
adopted at the Montevideo Conference of 19it, dealing with nationality, the nationality 
of married women, extradition, and political a.s>lum Int. Conjciotci's, iQ.t.t-iyao, pp. 

10b ff. 

'' Ibid., Resolution, “Future Codification of International Law," p 4t9 

Int Conferences of Am. States, i9jt-ig40. “Methods ot Codification of Interna¬ 
tional Law,” p 84. 

Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, at H.ib.ina, 1940, Int Conferences, 
p. 349 - 

■** In pursuance of the functions thus assigned to it the Juridical Committee made a 
•‘Recommendation on a Reorganization of the Agencies Engaged in the Codifiratum of 
Intcrnati0n.1l Law,” accompanied by a report analysing the existing agentics and their 
respective functions Recommendations and Reports, p 104 

•*' Final .ict. Resolution XXV, “Reorganization of the Agencies Engaged in the 
Codification of International Law.” 

The literature of the codification of international law in .Ameiica is extensive See, 
in particular, the works of Alejandro Alvarez, Le nouveau dioit mtei national public ft 
sa codification en Amirique (1924); La reconstruction du dioit internal tonal et sa 
codification en Amirique; Le continent americain et la codiHration dn dioit interna¬ 
tional, and numcious aitides in current periodicals, Urrutia, Le continent ainencain el le. 
droit international (1928). For a survey of the codification of international law in the 
Intcr-Amcncan System, sec the Outline prepared by Division of the Dexclopment and 
Codification of International Law of the United Nations. Am. Journal, Vol. 41 (1947), 

Supp., 116. 
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of international relations not hitherto governed by general rules the process 
is rather one of legislation than of codification.’"’ So also it is to be expected 
that the new International Court of Justice, like its predecessor the Perma¬ 
nent Court, will by its successive decisions develop a body of detailed rules 
showing the practical application of accepted principles to specific cases.*” 
But the judicial method of developing the law by the creation of precedents, 
however valuable it may be in its way, is not codification in the accepted 
sense. 

The future of codification clearly depends upon conditions more funda¬ 
mental than the particular international relations for which it is sought to 
formulate specific rules of law. The objective of codification announced in 
the Charter of the United Nations can be attained without great difficulty in 
respect to certain of the less important relations of states, where the conflict 
of interests is not acute. In resi^ect to other relations much will depend upon 
the mutual confidence that may result from the succe.ssful operation of the 
system of collective security. Most of the controversial issues of the past 
were indirectly bound up with the vital national interest of security and the 
desire of states to prevent encroachments upon their independence and upon 
the reserved sphere of domestic jurisdiction. A large number of the relations 
of states which have hitherto resisted codification may, in an atmosphere of 
greater mutual confidence, readily yield to it. 


The adoption of the Charter of the United Nations in itself an act at once of 
codification and of leuislation in both the field of substantive law and in that of pro- 
ceduie See below, p 178. 

In December, 1940, the General Assembly of the United Nations established a Committee 
on the I’lOKrcssive Development of International Law and its Codification, and to meet 
the needs of this Committee a Division of the Development and Codification of Interna¬ 
tional Law was created m the Secretariat, under the direction of Dr Yuen-Li Liang 
''' The importance of the development of international law by the decisions of inter¬ 
national courts, notably by the Permanent Court of International Justice, has been 
stiessed b\ a number of writers, notably by Judge Hudson, annual artules in A?n 
Jtiunial See aNo Lauteipacht, The Development of International Law by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; Schwarzenberger, International Law, Vol 1 , Interna¬ 
tional Law ai Applied by International Courts and Tribunals. 



CHAPTER V 


The Relation of International Law to Municipal Law 

International law is, in its formal aspects, a law Roverning the relations of A. Different 
states. Its precepts, whether in the form of customary law or of treaties and f^h,cM,itcr- 
conventions, are addressed directly to states.^ But the international comniu- law 

' . and munic- 

nity possesses no executive organ competent to act by its own agents for the ipai law 

enforcement of its rules; it has no judicial organ with authority in its own 
name to apply the rules of law to specific cases.^ Hence if the rules of interna¬ 
tional kiw are to be put into effect they must be put into effect through the 
governmental organs of the separate states. Each separate state, however, has 
its own national constitution, and its own internal system of legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers which function in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the constitution. What, then, is the relation within a given state 
between the two systems of law’ If, in principle, international law must of 
necessity take priority over the law of the individual state, how is this [irior- 
ity actually made effective in case of a conflict between international law and 
the provisions of the constitution of the state, or between international law 
and the authority and functions of the various agencies of the national gov¬ 
ernment? More specifically, how far, if at all, has international law been 
incorporated into national law so as to insure its application in the ordinary 
course of the activities of the government of the particular state? “ 

The problem would not be a difficult one if the rules of international law Areas of 
were precise and definite on all points, so that it might be at all times pos- 
sible to say just where the rights of a state and its corresponding duties begin 
and end. But this is not to be expected in international law when even in 
the constitutional law of federal states there are constant conflicts of juris¬ 
diction between the central government and the local governments of the 
members of the union. In the practical relations of states the areas of conflict 

* For a discussion of the position maintained by a number of jurists that individuals 
may to a certain c.xtent be subjects of international law, sec below, pp. 129 ff. 

- Kxcept to the limited extent of the authority of the Security Council of the United 
Nations to prevent the use of force in the settlement of disputes. Sec below, pp. 1S9, 190. 

For a discussion of the general connection between the two branches of law, see 
Wright, The Enforcement of International Law throURh Mtinietpal Law in the United 
States (1916); “International Law in Its Relation to Constitutional Law,” Am. Journal, 

Vol. 17 (1923), 234; E. D. Dickinson, “Changing Concepts and the Doctrine of Incor¬ 
poration,” ibid., Vol. 26 (1932), 239; Masters, International Law in National Courts 
(1932); Picciotto, The Relation of International Law to the Law of England and of 
the. United States of America; B. Mirkinc-Guctzcvitch, “Droit International et Droit 
Constitutionnel,” Rectteil des Cours, Vol. 38 (1931—IV), 310; also his Le Droit constitu- 
tionnel dans ses rapports avec le droit international public; Triepcl. Vvlkrrrrcht und 
Landesrecht, trans into French by Brunet, Droit International et dioit interne. For the 
relation of the subject to the monistic and dualistic theories of the nature of interna¬ 
tional law, sec above, p. 64. 
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between international law and municipal law are largely in matters of 
jurisdiction/ A state, for example, has a primary right to exercise jurisdiction 
over all persons within its territorial boundaries, whether citizens or aliens; 
it has also a duty to protect aliens in accordance with the standards of inter¬ 
national law. In the event of the passage by the legislature of a state of a 
law confiscating the property of aliens, the executive officers of the state 
would obviously be bound to execute the national law in spite of the fact that 
they might believe it to be in violation of international law; and the courts 
of the state would equally be bound to deny redress to the alien even if they 
too were convinced that the act of the legislature controvened the rights of the 
alien vmder international law. Tn both cases there would be a contlict between 
international and municipal law; and while the executive and judicial 
agencie.s of (he slate would be justified in (heir conduct by constitutional 
law, the slate itself, as a corporate person, w<juld remain bound by the 
international obligation. Similar situations might arise if the legi.slature of 
the state were to extend the provisions of the criminal law over a wider area 
of the marginal sea than is recognized by internati(»nal law as coming within 
the protective jurisdiction of the «ta(e; or if the legislature of the state should 
prescribe rules for the capture of neutral vessels in time of war which might 
be in excess of the ndcs of international law in regard to the penalties for 
carriage of contrabaiid and breach of blockade. ' 

In like manner, if for want of action by the national legislature, the execu¬ 
tive def)artment or the courts are unable to exeit the necessary control over 
individuals to prevent them from committing acts for which the state will 
be held responsible, there is no alternative but for the executive and judicial 
agencies to stand by and witness the violation of international law, admit¬ 
ting, it may be, their responsibility to (he foreign stale, but unable to act 
for want of constitutional power.*’ In the United States, under a federal con¬ 
stitution, it has more than once happened that the executive department was 
unable to make a specific form of redress to a foreign state because of lack 
of constitutional power to coerce the agencies of an individual state of the 
Union.' 

' Sct>, foi c\!uiiplo, the case of the Lotm (below, p 272) wheic the cxeitisc of terri¬ 
torial juiisdiLtion tlainied by Turkey came in conflict with jiiii-clicUon cldimcil by 
France o\cr the offiter of a French vessel. 

It sliould be observed that in the number of cases in which the courts of the United 
States have applied the provisions of arts of Congress in derogation of cither general 
international law or specific tieaty obligations, they have not been unmindful of the 
wrongful conduct of the legislative branch of the government, but they have lecognized 
that it was not their function to affoid icdrcss for the breach of international law That 
must be effected through diplomatic channels See Whitney v. Robertson, 124 U S. iQO 
(tXS 8), citing Taylor v Moiton, 2 Curtis, 45/* (1.S55). Hudson, Cases, p. 898. Fenwick, 
Cases, p. !;7q 

'■ It must be confessed that the too fiee use of the British and American phrase that 
“international law is part of the law of the land” (see lielow) has led to some confusion 
of thought At the present day, acts of the British Parliament and acts of the United 
Stall". Congress unquestionably take priority over international law in so far as the 
domestic administration of the two countries is conceined 

" Sec lielow, p 297. The Constitution of the United States is perhaps unique in 
permitting the possibility of a situation where the federal government may be unable 
on oicasion to fulfil its international obligations by reason of lack of power to coerce 
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The international obligations ot a state under treaties and conventions Obligation!, 
frequently give rise to conflicts between international and national law. treaties 
Obviously a treaty, duly ratified in accordance with constitutional proce¬ 
dures, becomes a binding obligation upon a state.** Hut suppose that the 
treaty can only be made effective by the pa.ssage of a legislative act, and the 
legislative branch of the government refuses to pass the act. What is the 
standing of the treaty before the executive department of the state and before 
the national courts? Or suppose that subsequent to the ratification of the 
treaty the legislature of the state should pass a law in contravention of its 
terms. Must the executive and the judicial departments give effect to the 
treaty or to the legi.slative act in violation of it? 

In all of these cases there is no question of the duty of the state in rc.^-pcct 
to other states. The international obligation remains, whatever be the conduc' 
of the agencies of the government as determined by the constitution of the 
state. International law is binding upon the state as a corporate i)erson, and 
no provision of the national constitution or act of the national legislature or 
decree of the executive or judicial agencies can change the force of its 
provisions in so far as the legal relations of the stale toward other states are 
concerned.'' The foreign .state which finds itself injured in consequence of 
positive acts of governmental officers, or in consequence of their inability to 
act, can always press its claims through diplomatic channels and hold the 
delinquent government to account. The problem before us is rather one of 
the adaptation of national law to international law, of the ways and means 
by which international law may be incorporated into the law of the slate, so 
as to avoid controversies between stales and the necessity of resorting to 
diplomatic negotiations for their settlement. 

individuals over whom the separate state governments of the Union have primar> juris¬ 
diction For the practice of the Latin American states, see J B Moore, and CJ G. 

Wilson, addres.ses on ‘‘The Relation of International Law to National Law in the 
American Republics,” Proceedings, Am Soc of Int Law. 191^. pp 11, 

** The Constitution of the United States, Art VI provides “This Constitution, and the 
laws of the United States which .shall be made in pursuance theieot, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supieme law of the land” For the situation in France, see Mestre, Recueil des Cours, 

Vol 18 (iQ^l—IV), 2.17 

'' This is a well-established principle, although frequently misunderstood In reply to 
an assertion of the Cuban Goveinment that it was legallv unable to aibilrate certain 
claims of the British and other governments because to do .so woulci infringe constitu¬ 
tional provisions limiting the liabilities of Cuba, the Department of State of the United 
States leplied that "a government is not permitted to set up, as a final answei to 
demands for the performance of international obligations, piovisions ot its municipal 
law, cither constitutional or statutory” Hackworth. Digest, I, 28 Schwaizenberger lists 
seven cases in support of his statement that the rule that municijial law w'hich is con¬ 
trary to international law can not be pleaded befoie an international couit as an e.xcu.se 
for the non-fulfilment bv a state of its obligations under international law h.is been 
affirmed and elaborated by the Permanent Court of International Justice “into one of 
the corner-stones of its jurisprudence” International Imw, Vol I, 21 In commenting 
upon the judgment of the Permanent Court regarding Ceitain German Interests in Polish 
Upper Silesia, Series A, No. 7, the author observes “This means that the Court does 
not see any difference in kind between legislative and judicial activities of a State and 
its administrative and purely political acts They are no more and no less than sets of 
facts which either arc compatible with international law or, if not, involve State respon¬ 
sibility under international law International law provides its own and exclusive stand¬ 
ards by which all these various activities are to be measured,” P. 20. 
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men^onT ^ direct conflict between national and international 

U'nvuKtnal law, the rule of national law will of necessity take priority until changed to 

mimcipal conform to the international obligations of the state, there are numerous 

Ijw cases in which the provisions of the national constitution or the provisions of 

a particular legislative act are not so explicit but that they may be inter¬ 
preted so as to enable the executive and the judicial agencies of the state to 
act in accordance with the obligations of international law. It is within this 
doubtful field that the executive and the judicial agencies of the different 
states have been free to act according to their own conceptions of the validity 
of the alleged international obligation, some states going further than others 
in their readiness to recognize the obligatory force of international law. A 
study of .some of these reactions will throw light upon the problem of bring¬ 
ing municipal law nn)re into line with international law in the future. 
Great*^*”^ (Ireat Britain, doubtless owing to the authority of the common law as 

Brftam ^ of precedent, international law was early said to be incorporated into 
the body of municipal law. Blackstone, the legal authority of his time, 
a.s.serted in 1765 that the law of nations "is here adopted in its full extent by 
the common law, and is held to be a part of the law of the land.” In the 
case of Triquet v. Bath," decided in 1764, in which the privileges of foreign 
ministers and their domestic servants were at ksue. Lord Mansfield quoted 
from an earlier case (Buvot v. Barbuit) the opinion of Lord Talbot to the 
effect “that the law of nations, in its full extent, was part of the law of 
England,’ and that an act of Parliament (7 Ann., c 12) merely provided 
summary jurisdiction where ordinary jurisdiction would otherwise have been 
exercised. But in this case there was no conflict between the two systems, but 
rather a question which of two municipal procedures was applicable to the 
case. By contrast, in the case of Queen v. Keyn/- the court held by a bare 
majority that it could not. in the absence of an act of Parliament extending 
its jurisdiction over crimes committed in the maritime belt, sustain the con¬ 
viction for manslaughter of a German captain whose ship had come into 
collision with a British ship, resulting in the death of a passenger. The imme¬ 
diate issue in this case, however, was not the authority of international law, 
but the jurisdiction of the court over the marginal sea.’’^ 

The question of the authority of international law before the Briti.sh courts 
was raised again in igo^ in the case of We.st Rand Central Gold Mining 
Company v. Rex." Here the court, while dismissing the contention of the 
petitioners that Great Britain, as the conquering country, was bound to fulfil 
the obligations of the Trarnsvaal Government to the company resulting from 
the confiscation of its property, found it desirable to add "a word of e.xplana- 
tion and comment” upon the proposition that international law formed part 

Commentaries on the Law of England, Book IV, Chap. 5. 

" ^ Buir U7« (1704). Fi-nwick, Cases, ^i. 

R 2 E.\ Div 41 (1S74) Fenwick, Cases, 48s 
’■^For comment, ‘cc PiccioUo, Relalion of Int Law to the Law of England, 86 ft. 
The detision was followed l)v the passaKc* in 1878 of the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction 
Act, conferring jurisdiction upon the courts for the future. See below, p 376. 

^ K R toi (i<)os) Fenwick. Cases, pp. 33, 105; Hudson, Cases, p. 723. 
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of the law of England. It was true, said the court, that whatever had received 
the common consent of civilized nations must have received the assent of 
England, and that as international law it would be acknowledged and applied 
by the courts when occasions arose calling for its ajiplication. “But any 
doctrine so invoked,” said the court, “must be one really accepted as binding 
between nations, and the international law sought to be applied must, like 
anything else, be proved by satisfactory evidence, which must show cither 
that the particular proposition put forward has been recognized and acted 
upon by our country, or that it is of such a nature, and has been so widely 
and generally accepted, that it can hardly be supposed that any civilized state 
would repudiate it. The mere opinions of jurists, however eminent and 
learned, that it ought to be so recognized, are not in themselves sufficient. 
They must have received the express sanction of international agreement, or 
gradually have grown to be part of international law by their frequent prac¬ 
tical recognition in dealings between various nations.” ’ ' 

A vear later, however, a Scottish court treated the authority of interna¬ 
tional law with much less courtesy. Mortensen. the master of a Norwegian 
vessel, was convicted for acts, in violation of an act of Parliament, committed 
in Moray Firth outside the three-mile limit The court had no alternative 
but to apply the act of Parliament: “In this Court we have nothing to do 
with the question of whether the legi.slature has or has not done what foreign 
powers may consider a usurpation in a question with them. Neither are we a 
tribunal sitting to decide whether an act of the legislature is ultra vires as in 
contravention of generally acknowledged princii)les of international law.” But 
having thus di.spo.sed of the conflict between international law and municipal 
law, the Court went on to ob.serve: “It is a trite olxservation that there is no 
such thing as a standard of international law, extraneous to the domestic 
law of a kingdom, to which appeal mav be made. International law, so far 
as this Court is concerned, is the body of doctrine regarding the international 
rights and duties of States which has been adopted and made part of the law 
of Scotland.”’^ Upon protest, however, from Norway the Briti.sh Foreign 
Office released the prisoners and interpreted the act of Parliament as applying 
only to British subjects. 

In the United States the necessary adjustment of municipal law to meet 
the obligations of international law has been passed upon in numerous 
judicial decisions and has been the object of a considerable body of statutory 
legislation.’*' In the first place the courts have undertaken, even in the 
absence of special legislation conferring jurisdiction upon them, to apply the 

1 ■' For comment upon this much discussed case, see Scott, “The LcRal Nature of Inter¬ 
national L.aw,” Am Journal, Vol i (1007), 8ss ff- 

Mortensen v. Peters, 14 Scots L. J. R 227 (ii;o6). Fenwick, Cases, p. 25. 

’' The decision was the cause of much unfavorable comment from scholars who 
looked upon it as reflecting upon the authority of international law The obiter dicta 
were unfortunate, but the conclusion reached by the court was sound (Compare a similar 
attitude on the part of the court in The Over The Top case where a British vessel was 
seized outside the three-mile limit H.ickworth, Digest, I, 20 

'**The subject is treated in detail in Wright, The Enforcement of International Law 
through Municipal Law in the United States. 
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rules of international law in proper cases presented to them. Tn the case of 
(he .Vm/Wc,’" Chief Justice Marshall declared that the court, until an act of 
Congress should he passed, was “bound by the law of nations, which is a part 
of the law of the land"; and in an earlier rase, Murray v. The Charming 
Betsy,-" fhe chief justice went so far as to say that the interpretation of an 
act of Congress should never be such as to violate the law of nations if any 
(■ther possible construction remained. An even more explicit affirmation of 
the implied adoption of international law is contained in the case of the 
Paqurtc Habana,-^ decided in 1899, in which the court declared that “inter¬ 
national law is part of our law, and must be ascertained and administered by 
the courts of justice of appropriate jurisdiction, as often as questions of right 
depending upon it are duly presented for their determination.” After a review 
of the precedents and authorities on the subject (he court found evidence, 
independentlv of any express treaty or act of municipal law, of the existence 
of a customary rule of international law “that coast fishing vessels, with their 
implements and supplies, cargoes and crews, unarmed and honestly pursuing 
their peaceful calling of catching and bringing in fresh fish, are exempt from 
capture as prize of war.” 

Tn contrast with these decisions the Supreme Court of the United States 
has had no hesitation in recognizing the priority of legislative enactments 
when passed not only in contravention of established custom but even of the 
provisions of a specific treaty. Tn the Head Money t'ases-’’ the Court, meet¬ 
ing the objection to the validity of a tax on immigrants as being in violation of 
“numerous treaties of our government with friendly nations," observed that: 
“A treaty, then, is a law of the land as an act of Congress is, whenever its 
provisions prescribe a rule by which (he rights of the private citizen or sub¬ 
ject may be determined. And when such rights arc of a nature to be enforced 
in a court of justice, (hat court resorts to (he treaty for a rule of decision for 
the case before it as it would to a statute.” Nevertheless, added the court, 
“so far as a treaty made by the United States with any foreign nation can 
become the subject of judicial cognizance in the courts of this country, it is 
subject to such acts as t'ongress may pass for its enforcement, modification, 
or repeal.” Tn the case of Cunard Steamship v. Mellon,-= involving the 
application of the Eighteenth Amendment and the National IVohibition Act 
of 1919 to foreign vessels in port, the court was unwilling to read into the 
law an exception in favor of such vessels in spite of the established custom, 
recognized in a dissenting opinion, against interference by the local govern¬ 
ment with the internal affairs of the ve.s.sel. 

In addition to jurisdiction assumed by the courts in cases involving ques¬ 
tions of international law, there exists in the United .States, as in Great 
Britain and other countries, a large body of legislation directed explicitly to 

9 Cranrh 38S (1815) See below, p 632 
-*’2 (’ranch 64 (1.S04) Scott and Jdcjtcr, Cases, 161. 

2 ’ 175 US 677 {1900J F'enwitk, Cases, 12 
*‘^112 US 580 (18.S4) Fenwick, Cases, 28. 

21 262 US. 100 (1920. Fenwick, Cases, 31b, Hudson, Cases, 615. 
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the enforcement of the obligations of international law. While leaving the 
executive department free to exercise discretion in the determination of what 
are known as “political questions,” Congress has undertaken in other cases to 
guide the hands of the President and the administrative dejiartments. More¬ 
over, acting in pursuance of authority expressly ermferred by the ('onstitu- 
tion,** Congress has enacted penal laws prohibiting citizens and others from 
committing within the territory of the United States acts for which the nation 
would be held responsible as a violation of an international duty. I’rominent 
among such statutes were the various neutrality laws passed in 179^^ and 
1818, defining in detail the acts which, if done by individuals upon the soil 
of the country, would in the judgment of the United States compromise its 
position as a neutral state.^'^ The British Foreign Enlistment Acts of 1S19 
and 1870 were similar illustrations of legislation in fulfilment of international 
obligations calling for positive legislation. 

The position taken by Great Britain and the United States in rc'^pcct to prarti 
the relation of international law to municipal law has been de'^crihed by 
certain writers as the “Anglo-Saxon” attitude in contradistinction to the 
“Continental” attitude. But the contrast between the two attitudes has been 
less sharp in practice than in theory.-'* Much confusion has been caused by 
the failure to distinguish .sharply between the international responsibility of 
the state for the fulfilment of its obligations under international law and the 
powers of the legislative, judicial, and administrative agencies of the slate 
under its national constitution, 'i'he violations of international law during 
the first World War led to an effort to incorporate international law more 
fully into the municipal law of each state; but in the ab.sence of a more 
definite and specific body of law little progress wa.s made beyond hnKul 
statements of principle. It is significant that the Weimar Constitution, 
adopted by the German Republic on August ii, 1919, and the Austrian 
Constitution of 1920 both expressly provided that the generally recognized 
rules of international law should be con.stituent parts of their federal law.-’ 

But while these provisions might seem to give a broad recognition to the 
doctrine that the obligations of international law must be “transformed" into 
municipal obligations, neither in Germany nor in Austria nor in any other 

-'Artiile I, See 8 fTln- Conpichs shall h.ivc the powei I “to rlcfinc and puni-h 
piracies anil felonies commitled on the hi^h .seas, and offenses against the law ol nations " 

-•’See below, p. 651. The acts passed from i 93 S-i 939 were undcrstoi d to be in excess 
of the strict obligations of ncutialit>, just as the act ol 1818 tell shoit ol them during 
the war from 1914-1917 

In contrast, note the alleued inability on occasion of the United States to lulfil its 
international obligations to reason of lack of power on the part of the tedcral go\ern- 
ment to coerce individuals over whom the separate state government', of the Union had 
jiiimary jurisdiction. See below, p. 297. 

See Antokoletz, Tratndo de derecho intfrnacional publiro, Primera Parte, pp. 58 ff ; 
Accioly, Tratado (Spanish ed ), I, 16 ff.; Moreno, Derccho Ifdernaaonal Piddtco, I, 

39 ff. 

-" Reichsverfassung I German], Art. 4; Bundesvertas.'Ung lAustiianl, Art. 8. For 
comment on Art. 4 of the Weimar Constitution, sc-e h leischmann, in Anschutz and 
Thoma, Uandbmh des Deidschm Staalsrethtes, I, 220 “The rule of international law is 
in this way transformed into a law of the Reich. The individual finds himself directly 
bound and authorized by this rule.” 
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of the leadiriR countries of Europe or of America was the principle accepted 
that the courts of the state should give priority to the rules of international 
law under all circumstances. Distinctions and qualifications were invariably 
made which reduced the general principle to a conditional rule.** 

Among the Latin American states the relations of international law to 
municipal law have been the subject of much controversy, and it has been 
said that the Latin American States are followers of the “Continental” 
attitude.* ' But again the contrast becomes less sharp upon close examination, 
and indeed it disaopears altogether at times. In 1916 the American Institute 
of International Law, in its Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations, 
laid down, among others, the principle that: “International law is at one and 
the same time both national and international: national in the sense that it 
is the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of all questions 
involving its principles; international in the sense that it is the law of the 
society of nations and applicable as such to all questions between and among 
the members of the society of nations involving its principles.” ■*" But the 
principle was .so broadly stated as to be of little practical value. In 1927 the 
International Commission of Jurists, meeting in Rio de Janeiro, adopted a 
more cautious resolution to the effect that: “International po.sitive law forms 
part of the legislation of each state, and, as such, it must, in respect to 
matters coming within its .scope and in conformity with prescriptions of the 
constitution of each state, be put into effect by the national authorities.” “ 
The first official pronouncement of the inter-American community is to be 
found in Resolution XTIT of the Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
1945, entitled “Incorporation of International Law into Municipal Law,” in 
which the Conference proclaimed “the need for all States to strive toward the 
incorporation of the essential principles of international law into their con¬ 
stitutions and other municipal law,” and at the same time recommended that 
the charter of the future organization of the American Republics should con¬ 
tain an article to that effect, with provision for notice to the organization of 
its fulfilment.** 

A number of the American states have from time to time entered into their 
Constitutions the specific provision that “international law is part of the law 
of the land”; but in every case it is either understood or explicitly affirmed 


See Masters, op cii, Chaps I-VII Hackworlh quotes the comment of a German 
writer, Friedrich Gie.''e, upon Art. 4 of the Weimar Constitution to the effect that in case 
of plain contradiction between a principle of German law and a principle of interna¬ 
tional law the judge or administrative official “has to apply not international law but 
German law ’’ Ih^nt, I, %2. But compare the opinion of FJeischmann quoted in note 27. 
Treaty obligations regularly yield to subsequent legislation in contravention of them. 
See, for example, the decision of the Supreme Administrative Court of Czechoslovakia, 
June 12, 1926, in Annual Digest, 1925-1926, p. 6 

See Antokoletz, Derecho Internacional Publico, Prim. Parte, 59. 

'•"2\rt VI For the text of the Declaration, see Am Journal, Vol 10 (1916), p 124 
For comment, see E. Root, “The Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations,’’ 

ibid, p 2TI 

" Project No i, "Fundamental Bases of International Law” Art. 2 For the text, see 
Am. Journal, Vol 22 (192S), Spec. Supp, p. 238. 

For the text, see Pan American Union, Congress and Conference Series, No 47, p. 41. 
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that the general principle is subject to qualifications similar to those rec¬ 
ognized by Great Britain and the United States.** 

The confusion attending the conflicting views of the relation of interna¬ 
tional law to municipal law may perhaps be reduced somewhat by enumerat¬ 
ing some of the specific aspects of the problem and by submitting propositions 
corresponding to each: 

1. As a general principle international law unquestionably takes priority 
over national law. Unless this general principle is accepted, international law 
would have no meaning.*' But the acceptance of the proposition still leaves 
open the practical question as to the ways and means by which its priority 
may be given practical application. 

2. It is to be assumed that a treaty, dulv signed and ratified, is in accord 
with the national constitution.*® Otherwise the state would be guilty of bad 
faith in ratifying it. The assumption, however, is not final. If the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of the state exceeded their powers, or if the ratifying agency was 
unaware of constitutional restrictions, the treaty is not law; but the state 
must immediately call the attention of the other party to the fact and must 
ask release from obligations entered into in violation of its constitution.*® 
Undue delay in so doing would give rise to bad faith and would negative the 
right to request release from the obligations of the treaty. 

.5. A treaty duly signed and ratified becomes automatically part of the 
“law of the land,” taking priority over all laws antecedent to its adoption. *■ 
It is the duty of the national courts to enforce the provisions of the treaty in 
ca.ses calling for their application. 

4. Legislation passed, or administrative action taken subsequent to the 
adoption of the treaty and in violation of its provisions is invalid, and should 
lie declared so by the appropriate agency of the national government.'" In 
like manner, in doubtful cases where the national legislation or administra¬ 
tive ruling is open to different interpretations, the courts of the slate will 
give the benefit of the doubt to the provisions of the treaty. 

'* See .Antokdletz, op cii , where citations arc Kiven fiom the constitutions of a num¬ 
ber of the .American states Art of the Argentine Constitution follows closely the 
provision of the United States Constitution, Art VI, p.ir. 2, in providing that “This Con¬ 
stitution, the national laws passed by the Congress m pursuance of it, and treaties with 
foreign nations arc the supreme law of the Nation’’; but legislation relating to the 
jurisdiction of the national courts fixes the following order of precedence the constitu¬ 
tion, laws passed by the national Congress, treaties, the laws of the piovinces, and the 
“principles of international law ’’ The constitution of Venezuela provides that “interna¬ 
tional law is part of the law of the land, but its provisions may not be invoked when 
opposed to the Constitution 01 the laws of the Republic.” 

‘ That IS, no more meaning th.in the German writers of the late nineteenth century 
were willing to concede to it as a voluntary c.xprcssion of rules which a state might 
normall> be expected to observe Sec above, p. 59. 

■ Treaties of peace are not included here They form a separate cla-^s, not to be 
judged by the ordinary l.iw governing voluntary agreements 

*'■ On this controversial point, see below, Chap XXIII, dealing with the law of treaty 
obligations 

•‘•With emphasis upon the word antecedent, this rule is required by good faith, and 
constitutional provisions which give priority to national law.s must be understood as 
relating to laws passed after the ratification of the treaty. 

*** This rule is at present de le^e jerenda, not holding good in the United States, Ar¬ 
gentina, and other countries. 
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5. Treaties which can only be put into effect by the passage of a legislative 
act, such as treaties calling for appropriations by the national legislature, give 
rise to an international obligation on the part of the national legislature to 
pass the ’■equired act.'-' The provisions of the national constitution with re¬ 
spect to the ratification of treaties should be extended to include this 
obligation on the part of the national legislature. 

0. The separate members of a federal state are automatically bound by the 
provisions of treaties entered into by the national government."*" Existing 
legislation contrary to the provisions of the treaty becomes invalid, and 
legislation necessary to put the treaty into effect becomes a legal obligation. 

7. Tlie .specific rules of customary international law arc no less binding 
upon the state than are the provisions of treaties, but in view of the uncer¬ 
tainty attending them the judicial agencies can only be expected to apply 
them subject to the interpretation given them by the national legislature and 
the administrative department of the government.** Where there is no con¬ 
flicting legislaticjn or administrative decision, the judicial agencies will apply 
the rule of customary law in accordance with their judgment of its binding 
character. 

8. The state is under an obligation to see that its legislative body enacts 
the laws necessary to give practical effect to rules of international customary 
law. The adequate fulfilment of this duty will obviously be dependent upon 
the extent to which international usage has acquired a sufficiently definite 
character to be regarded as a rule of law.** The progressive codification of 
international law may be expected to eliminate many of the uncertainties of 
customary law in favor of explicit treaty provisions. 

9. In cases where (here is no treaty pnwision and no specific rule of 
customary law the decision of c|uestions of international law is to be made by 
the national courts in accordance with the general principles of justice which 
are traditional within the international community." In such cases the na¬ 
tional courts may be expected to follow legi.slative enactments or administra¬ 
tive deci.sions establishing the proper application of the general principle. 

10. The resolutions of international conferences, duly signed by pleni¬ 
potentiary delegates appointed by the state, have the full force of legal 
obligations, 'fhey are to be distinguished from treaty obligations not by the 

3 '’The ohlijialiiin oi the Congiesi, of the United States under such circumstances has 
been widely discussed See below, p 433. 

The Conslitution ol the United States, Art. VI, jiar. 2, after making treaties a part 
of the supreme law ot the land (see above, n 8), provides “and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding ’’ 

Compaic the decision in Cunard Steamship Co. v. Mellon, above, p. 92, where 
the couit icfu-scr] to read into the law an exemption which would have maintained the 
traditional rule of international law 

See the case of the Paquete Ilahana, above, p 92 See, in this connection, C. C 
Hyde, “The Supreme Court of the United St.ites as an expositor of international law,” in 
British Year Book, XVIII (19x8), p t. 

The prohabilitic.s are that the fulfilment of this duty will await the codification of 
international law 

^‘See the numerous dicta of Sir William Scott and Chief Justice Marshall in dealing 
W'ith questions of prize law. 
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extent of their binding character but by the latitude of interpretation given 
to the individual state by the terms of the rc'^olution ” 

II. The responsibility of the slate for the observance of its international 
obligations is to be determined, in relation to other states, by tlie action of 
the Executive Department entrusted by the constitution with negotiations 
with other states. The international conduct of the state is not to lie judged 
in the first instance by the enactments of the legislature nor l)y the decisions 
of the national courts, although these may be facts upon which claims l)rought 
by foreign states may be based.'"'* 

■‘'■'This proposition is hiphly controversial, a number of Latin American juii'fs main- 
taininR that ■^uch resolutions create only a moral obligation Sec below, p joS 

See below, Chap XIV, in connection with the responsibility of the state for the 
protection of aliens. 



PART II 

The Organization of the Oomniunity of Nations 




CHAPTER VI 


The Ominiiinity or “Family of Nations” 

The conception of a community of nations was, as we have seen, deeply 
rooted in the traditions of the European states at the time when international 
law came to assume its modern shape. It is true that the conception was 
largely a moral one, and that it was not reflected in institutions which might 
have given it legal character. Neither the jus ^enlium of Justinian’s Code nor 
the ]iis natiirale of the Schoolmen, however they might imply a bond of unity 
among the different .states, called for any form of organization by which the 
law might be given practical application to the relations of stales. But with 
the great diplomatic gatherings of Osnabruck and Mvinster came the first 
of the international conferences which weie to herald the development of a 
rudimentary and imperfect international organization.' Thenceforth a new 
“family of nations” began to take shape, more concrete and definite than 
the universal society of the Stoics and of the early Church Fathers, or the 
civitas maxima of Vitoria and Suarez, but not as yet possessed of agencies or 
machinery of government through which the authority of the community 
might have been made effective. Upon the leading powers of the community 
devolvefl the duty of asserting principles of law and maintaining them against 
the law-l)reaker.- When they themselves were at war the law was in abeyance. 

Tn the course of the next three centuries the new family of nations grad¬ 
ually enlarged its membership until by the eve of the second World War it 
had become practically universal. Beginning with the small group of Chris¬ 
tian European states which were parties to the Peace of Westphalia, and 
which might be called the charter members of the international community, 
the narrow circle was soon widened by the addition to it of other European 
states. The Muscovite Empire of Russia, hitherto a stranger, was admitted 
in 1721. The new American Republic, born of revolution, was admitted in 
1783. The following century witnessed a vast increase in membership by the 
accession of the Central and South American states, which had grown out of 
the colonial settlements of two of the older powers. Tn 1856, by the Treaty 
of Paris, the first non-Christian state, the Ottoman Empire, was admitted “to 
participate in the public law and concert of Europe.” •* The accession of the 
lialkan States followed in due course. By the close of the century Japan was 
admitted, together with other non-Christian states, such as Persia, China, and 

' Sec above, p 13. 

- For the role of the Great Powers in the development of internation.il law, see below, 
P 223. 

Treaty of Paris, Art 7. But Turkey remained subject to the Capitulations, which 
were not abolished until the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923. 
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Siam, whose status in the community was, however, subject to certain restric¬ 
tions ' As a result of the first World War the Baltic States broke off from 
Russia and were formally recognized as independent members of the com¬ 
munity. The great continent of India attained a qualified membership in the 
internal ional community by being admitted as a separate member of the 
Ta*aguc of Nations. Kgypt and the states of Arabian world came forward as 
full or qualified members. Numerous races and vast populations of the Far 
East and of Africa, however, still remained outside the circle of the commu¬ 
nity, not having as yet been given .so much as indirect representation in the 
governments of the states holding dominion over them.'’ A few states were so 
diminutive that, notwithstanding their degree of culture, they were not 
regarded as formal members of the community. The City of the Vatican held 
a unique fiosition, outside the circle, yet maintaining formal diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with a number of its individual members.'* 

Statesmen of the nineteenth century were little concerned to define the 
legal character of the “community” to which their sovereign states belonged. 
Clearly it had no corporate personality of its own, no legal identity apart 
from that of its member states. But for all that it was more than a mere 
juridical fiction. Rather it was the c.xprc.ssion in terms of law of the existence 
of a body of .states which accepted the rules of international law and main¬ 
tained diplomatic relations with one another. As the century progre.ssed the 
juridical conception became more and more concrete in character, although 
always falling short of an organized body. Rights and duties were said to 
belong to states by reason of their membership in the international commu¬ 
nity. When recognition was accorded to a new .state, it was regarded as ipso 
facia assuming the obligations of membership in the community, and the 
new state did not for a moment think of picking and choosing which of the 
generally observed rules of international law it was willing to abide by. 
Secretary Wcb.stcr observed in 1842 that: “Every nation, on being received, 
at her own request, into the circle of civilized governments, must understand 
that she not only attains rights of sovereignty and the dignity of national 
character, but that she binds herself also to the strict and faithful observ¬ 
ance of all those principles, laws, and usages which have obtained currency 
among civilized states, and which have for their object the mitigation of the 
miseries of war.” * 

Jurists were ready to go further and to see in the numerous international 
congresses and conferences the machinery of a true “international union.” 
The Congress of Vienna of 1815 could be regarded as a sort of self-appointed 
executive committee of the family of nations which sought to restore order 

' S»’f below, p 272 “Exlmterritorial jurisdiction ” 

•' For cicl.ail.s .as to the status of these various states, see below, pp. 115 ff. 

•’ See below, p 124 

■ Lettci to the United States Minister to Mexico, .April ts, 1842 Moore, Digest, I, 10 
Web'.ter'.s “circle of civilized nations” miRhl be described as the community of nations 
winch e\ists by the implied aRrecment ot its members to uphold certain principles and 
rules 

For the technical conception of an “international union,” see below, p. 196. 
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at the close of the Napoleonic wars. The Conference of Paris of iSi54-i8i56 
and the (Conference of Berlin of 1878 were further instances of the rcKulation 
of European affairs by the inner circle of the leading powers of Europe. The 
(Congress of Berlin of 1885 determined the peaceful partition of Afrit a, and 
its decisions were acquiesced in by other powers and obtained the force of 
general law. Tn 1899 the first of the two Hague Conferences met to deal with 
the larger problems of the pacific settlement of disputes and with the codifica¬ 
tion of the laws of war. The second Hague Conference, meeting in 1907, -^aw 
practically the entire membership of the international community at its 
deliberations.’ The Final Act of the Conference voiced the desirability of 
calling a third conference to complete its unfinished work. Publicists were 
enthusiastic over what appeared to be the beginning of an organized world. 
Few appear, as we have .seen, to have been aware of the fact that the political 
and economic rivalries of states were long since past the point of being 
regulated by occasional conferences."’ Nor had any provision been made fur 
meetings of an emergency character, such as might have found a solution for 
the dislocation of the balance of power when Russia rallied to the support of 
Serbia against the demands of Austria-Hungary in 1914. 

What effect had the establi-shment of the League of Nations in 1920 upon 
the existing organization of the community of Nations? The founders of the 
League clearly expected it to become in time a universal body, in .spite of the 
fact that certain states were at first excluded and that provision was made 
for the withdrawal of members. But the fact of the permanent absence of the 
United States from membership and the temporary ab.sence of other states 
.still left the larger community of nations theoretically intact, and made the 
League a sort of subordinate group within the older universal one." Stales 
that were members of the older group, such the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. (to 1934) were not only not bound by decisions of the League, but 
could appeal to the established rules of international law as against any 
innovation or new relation which the members of the League might set up 
among themselves. The existence side by side of the two organizations created 
numerous complications, legal as well as practical.'- If the League admitted 
to membership a state hitherto not recognized as a full member of the inter¬ 
national community, as in the case of Abyssinia in 1923 and Afghanistan in 
1934, it was easy for the United States to regard the action of the League 
as the action of so many individual sovereign states, and to act accordingly. 


'' Professor SchuckinR went so far as to find in the Hague Conferenres the elements of 
a federal union Sec The International Union of the Hague Confeicneet, translated from 
Drr Staatenverband dcr Ilaager \Konferenzen (1912). 

Sec above, p 33. 

' ' In the second edition of the present work the author ventured to discuss the League 
under a chapter head entitled- “The League of Nations and other groups within the 
community of nations ” By contrast, the corresponding title in McNair's fourth edition 
of Opjx'nheim's International Law was: “The League of Nations embodying the family 
of nations,” and in a paragraph by the editor it was said that “the League is nothing 
else than the organized Family of Nations.” 

' - See on this point J. L Kunz, “The Law of Nations, Static and Dynamic,” Am 
Journal, Vol 27 630, J. B Moore, “The New Isolation,” ibid, bo’j. 
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But when the League voted sanctions against Italy, it was clear that the 
rights of states members of the League and of states members of the interna¬ 
tional community were in conflict. The conflict could, of course, have been 
resolved by the subordination of the rights of the United States under 
“international law" to the obligations of the members of the League under 
the ( ovenant. But that would have called for a greater degree of respect for 
the authority of the League than actuallv existed. 

While the older community of nations survived side by side with the 
League of Nations, it cannot be ex|jected to maintain long any juridical 
character, now that the organization of the United Nations has come into 
effect. 

As understood in international law, a “state" is a permanently organized 
political society, occupying a fixed territory, and enjoying within the borders 
of that teriitory freedom from control bv anv other stale, so that it is able 
to be a free agent before the world. 'I'he term “nation," used popularly as 
synonymous with “state," was restricted by many writers of the nineteenth 
century to mean a body of people more or less of the same race, language, 
religion, and historical traditions: and taken in this sense it is clear that 
nation and state do not necessarily coincide.Poland, for example, ceased 
to be a state, in the .sense of international law, after the third partition in 
1795, although the Polish nation survived. Italv was a “nation" long before 
Italian unity was achieved in 1870. The problem of “mitionalities," as it was 
presented in the nineteenth century, was the problem of making “nation” 
and “state" coincide; and many statesmen were led to believe that it held 
the key to international peace.'® 

Under existing conditions, however, it would appear preferable not to 
attempt to maintain the distinctions of the nineteenth century. Many modern 
states, such as Great Britain and the United States, have such varied ele¬ 
ments in their political .structure that it would be wholly impracticable to 
determine whether in their case state and nation coincide. The people of the 
United States think of themselves as “a nation," in spite of the variety of 
races, religions, and social traditions that exist among them. Now that the 
term “nation" has been taken over by the United Nations, following in the 
tradition of the league of Nations, it would be just as well to seek another 
term, perhaps that of “people,” to express what writers of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries sought to express by “nation.” 

‘ * It was not, of course, due to any conydcnitions, ba.sed upon membership In the 
Rcncial international community that the United States was led to decline to make the 
necessary adjustments, but lather the inability of public opinion to understand that 
the United States li.id a vital national interest of its own in the maintenance of interna- 
tioii.'d law and order, and that the LeaRue miRlit have been made an instrument to that 
effect. 

'' On the peneral subject of nation and nationalism, see Kohn, The Idea nf National¬ 
ism; Hayes, The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism; Rose, Nationality in 
Modern History; Cobban, National Self-Determination 

' '■ See below, p. 141, 

Latin Ameiican and some Continental writers continue to make the distinction 
between “sLite” and “nation,” but the practice of inter-American conferences and con¬ 
sultative meetings has abandoned it. 
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By contrast with the “natural persons” of municipal law, states are cor¬ 
porate juristic bodies possessing a legal unity or personality by reason of the 
political or constitutional bond between their individual members.'^ A 
number of important problems arise in consequence of this corporate juristic 
nature of states. In the first place international law must tletermine the 
circumstances under which a body of people, previously forming part of 
another state, are now by reason of their de jaclo independence, entitled to a 
separate juristic character of their own.*'* Secondlv, it will be neces'-ary to 
determine when a certain political group, asserting the right to sp,.;ik in the 
name of the state, is actually competent to do .so.’*' Again, inasmuch as a 
composite person can only act through designated agents, the question will 
arise whether the acts of a particular officer of the state are to be attributed 
to the state, so as to hold the state itself responsible for them. What if the 
officer acts in excess of his constitutional powers as interpreted by the judicial 
organs of the state, although within those powers as interpreted by the 
executive organs? How far, if at all, may individuals bv their unauthorized 
acts compromise the state of which thev are nationals and impose upon if an 
obligation to make good the wrong they have done to a third state'-* Again, 
from the opposite point of view, can a third state or group of states hold 
individuals responsible for acts which they have committed in the name of 
the state or under orders from the government of the state? 

The occupation by a state of a fixed territory is obviously necessary in 
order to determine the area over which it exercises jurisdiction. In con- 
.sequcnce of various historical factors the territorial domain of different states 
varies widely: but international law takes no account of these differences 
and looks only to the stability of the organization of the slate and to its 
ability to fulfil its international obligations within its national boundaries. 
Changes in the area of a state, due to the annexation of additional territory 
or to voluntary or forced cessions, do not affect its international personality. 
The question might be raised, why any territory at all should be necessary 
to constitute an international juristic person? Theoretically there is no reason 
why a community of persons, bound together by common interests of a 
sufficiently permanent character, whose membership cuts across state bound¬ 
aries, should not be recognized by international law as similar groups are 
recognized by municipal law. But under the law as it now stands, state and 
territory go together, quite as intimately as the personal standing of the 
individual was bound up with land tenure under the feudal .system.-^’ 

Compare Grolius (De jure belli ae patii, Bk II, Chap IX, § HI. 0 . who mod¬ 
ernizes somewhat the earlier teaching of the Schoolmen. Some wiitcr<;, following CJrotius, 
describe the state as an “artificial” bodv, in the sense that it is of man’s contrivance, 
but in so far as it is, as a rule, the pioduct of smial and economic a'- well as oi political 
forces, its juristic personality transcends the peisonality attiibuted to coipoiations under 
municipal law. 

!•* See below, under the title. “Acquisition of International Peisonalu> The Piocedure 
of Recognition,” p 136. 

'“See below, under the title. “Recognition of New Governments,’' p 158 

-o See below, under the title “Responsibility of the State,” Ch.-ip XIV 

21 The rigidly territorial nature of statehood is not so much a matter of logical neces- 
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Among the essential conditions of statehood is the condition that the state 
must be free from control by any other state, so that it may be responsible 
before the world for its own acts. It must, as it is said, “have the capacity to 
enter into relations with other states.” Here, however, international law can 
not b'. held to strict logic. We can either sav that certain states are states in 
spite of being subject to a greater or le.ss degree of control over their external 
relations by another state: or we can say that the international community 
has from time to time included not only states but other political bodies 
falling short of the full qualifications of statehood. During the nineteenth 
century the accepted clas.sification was that of “sovereign” and “less than 
sovereign” states. The reasons for the existence of the latter were largely 
historical: certain more powerful states had obtained by conquest control 
over other states formerly independent, or they had by exploration and 
occupation obtained control over backward peoples not previouisly members 
of the international community. Could such dependent stales, under whatever 
badge of .servilude, be admitted to share in any degree the privileges of 
membership in Ihe communitv of nations? The (juestion was one which pre¬ 
occupied statesmen and jurists down to the eve of the first World War. Tt 
could not be answered bv laying down a general rule, but onlv by examining 
the individual circumstances of each case. 

States enjoying full membership in the international community have 
been known in international law as “sovereign states.” After centuries of use, 
the meaning of the term “sovereignty” is still lacking in scientific precision, 
and its use is attended with many inconsistencies." In the technical usage of 
the past a sovereign state was one which exercised undivided authttrity over all 
persons and property within its borders and was independent of direct con¬ 
trol by any other power Attached to sovereignty were a number of concrete 
immunities and privileges, which writers of that date liked to describe as 
“the marks of sovereignty.” Sovereign states were by international custom 
entitled to the privilege of .sending diplomatic representatives to other states 
and of receiving diplomatic representatives from them in return. They con¬ 
cluded in their own name treaties with one another looking to the advance¬ 
ment of their mutual interests; they enjoyed immunltv from being sued in 
the courts of other states; and they met at international conferences on a 
ba.sis of formal equality. Whatever rights were conferred by international 
law they enjoved to the fullest degree, without the Intermediation of any 
third parly; whatever duties were imposed by international law were borne 
by them in their own person. One of the outstanding characteristics of sov¬ 
ereignty during the nineteenth century, “the right to make war” has happily 
now ceased to figure as such. The other “marks” still hold good. 

Many jurists have urged that the term “sovereignty” should be discarded, 

sity as of historical circumstances |>rowine out of the feudal system and out of the juris¬ 
tic conceptions of soverciRnly prevailinR at the time when modern international law 
bcRan to take definite shape Sec Hall, Intrrnalionnl Law, § i. 

-- Sec aliovc, Chapter II, p. 29 Oppenheim, International Law, I, § 67, Rives a brief 
survey of the historical development of the term 
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as being out of harmony with the actual facts of international intercourse.-’’ 
It is only by a fiction that sovereignty can be kept compatible with the num¬ 
erous restrictions upon a state’s freedom of conduct which arise as a direct 
consequence of the binding character of the rules of international law. To say 
that a state is “sovereign” when its conduct is restricted at almost every turn 
by rules of law is to use the term in a highly technical .sense, far removed 
from its original meaning. Nevertheless that technical sense is still adhered 
to tenaciously. For it has come to represent the repudiation of the right of a 
stronger state to intervene in the affairs of a weaker state; it has come to 
represent the will on the part of the smaller states to exist as separate and 
independent members of the community; and as used in adjectival form in the 
Charter of the United Nations, where the principle is proclaimed of the 
“sovereign equality” of the members of the new organizationit has come 
to imply that states are not yet ready to submit them.sclves to anything in 
the nature of a federal or supergovernment which could act by virtue of its 
own resolutions and determine the conduct of states without previous refer¬ 
ence of the measure to them for their .separate approval. 

Such is the sovereign state, the full member of the community of nations. 
It remains now to examine the cases of a number of states, which, while 
technically sovereign, have nevertheless been .subject to certain restrictions 
upon their freedom of conduct not voluntarily assumed by them and not 
common to other states. The.se ca.ses are part of the recent history of interna¬ 
tional law; and while the conditions to which they gave rise have in large part 
ceased to exist the cases themselves are still of importance as marking a 
phase in the development of international law, the effects of which are still 
to be felt in some degree. 

Neutralized states were states upon which the status of permanent neutral- 
ity in all future wars was formally impo.sed by a group of the Great 
rowers.-'-’ The act of neutralization generally took the form of a treaty be¬ 
tween the parties and was as a rule accompanied by a guarantee of the 
independence and territorial integrity of the neutralized state. In con.se- 
quence, while the neutral state agreed on its part both to forego having 
recourse to war, except in self-defense, and to refrain from entering into any 
agreements which might require its participation in a future war or deprive 
it of its territory, the Great Powers on their part agreed to respect the fixed 
status of the neutral state; so that neutralization treaties to that extent 
represented reciprocal obligations. 

- ■* The literature of the subject is extensive. Sec, in particular, Lautcrpacht, The Func¬ 
tion of Law in the International Community; Russell, Theories of International Relations, 
Ch.ap XXIII; Ward, Sovereignty—A Study of a Contemporarx Political Xotion, J W. 
Garner, “Limitations on National SovcrciRnty in International Relatu)n>," Am Pol 
Science Review, XIX (1925). PP- 1-24; F. W Coker and E M Bonhaul in Ilistorv of 
Political Theoiies: Recent Times, Chaps. Ill, IV; N Pohtis, “Le probleme dc'. limita¬ 
tions de la souverainetc,” Recueil des Coiirs, Vol. 6 (1925 -II, 5. 

-‘ Art. 2, i: “The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all of its Members ” 

2 "- In the edition of 19.M the present tense was used No traces of the old law are to 
be found in the Charter of the United Nations. 
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The obligations assumed bv the guarantors of a treaty of neutralization 
were never clearly defined by international law owing to the indefinite 
character of the pledges given and to the variations in the form of the 
guarantees. The neutralization of Switzerland was accomplished by Article 
LXXXIV of the final act of the Congress of Vienna, June g, 1815. Article 
LXXXTV of the Treaty of Vienna was confirmed by a declaration made at 
Paris, November 20, 1815, in which “the powers which signed the declara¬ 
tion of Vienna of March 20 recognize in a formal and authentic manner by 
these presents the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, and guarantee to it 
the inviolability of its territory within its new limits.” The neutralization 
of Belgium, first effected in 1831, was confirmed by the Treaty of London of 
Apiil 19, 1839, in which the signatory powers, severally enumerated, placed 
under their guarantee the annexed Iwenly-four articles. Article VTT of which 
provided that Belgium “shall form an independent and perpetually neutral 
state” and that “it shall be bound to observe such neutrality toward all 
other states.” 

In each of thc.se cases the guarantee was apparently given by the signatory 
powers both jointly and severally. On the other hand the neutralization of 
Luxemburg was accomplished by the Treaty of London in 1867 in which 
“the high contracting parties engage to respect the principle of neutrality 
stipulated by the present article. That principle is and remains placed under 
the sanction of the collective guarantee of the powers signing the present 
treaty, with the exception of Belgium, which is itself a neutral state.” 
The neutralization of the Ionian Lslands by the treaties of 1863 and 1864 
contained a similar engagement on the part of the five contracting powers 
“to respect the principle of neutrality stipulated by the present article.” ““ 
In 1885 the signatory powers of the Congo Conference at Berlin pledged 
themselves to re.spect the neutrality of the territories of the Congo basin; 
but when the Congo Free State was merged into Belgium in 1908 it became 
a question whether the provisions of the treaty of 1885 continued in force. 
A more recent instance of neutralization was that effected by the treaty of 
1922 by which the Baltic powers, together with France, established a, neutral 
zone around the Aaland Islands within which no military or naval establish¬ 
ments were to be erected and no acts of hostility committed in time of war. ” 

For the text of the final aet and of the declaration, .see Martens, Nouv rer, If, 
379, 740, Hcrtslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, I, 208, 370. The neutralization was 
effected in agreement with the Swis.s Diet In view of the neutralized status of Switzer¬ 
land it was neccs>ary to make special provision exemptinj; that country from any obliga¬ 
tion to take part in a war in defense of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Whether the United Nations will permit a similar exemption is as yet undecided 
-■ For the text of the treaty, .see Martens, op. cit, XVT, 790; Hertslet, op. cit , I, 996 

-** For the text of the treaty, see Martens, Nouv. rec gen., XVIII, 448. 

2'> For the text of the treaty of Nov 14, 1863, see Hertslet, op cit, II, 1569, Br. and 

For. State Papers, LIII, 19 The neutrality of the islands was several times violated, as 

in i8(j 7 by Turkey, in 1916 by the Great Powers, and airain, possibly, by Italy in 1923 
when Coifu was seized as security for the payment of the indemnity demanded of 
Greece 

’ .Arts. X, XI Br. and For Slate Papers, LXVI, 4. 

For the text of the treaty, see Am Journal, Vol 17 (1923), Supp. I. See also C. N. 
Gregory, “The Neutralization of the Aaland Islands," ibid., XVII, 63, where the dispute 
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On its part Finland, to whom the sovereignty of the islands had been 
awarded by decision of the League of Nations, confirmed the declaration 
made by Russia in 1856 undertaking not to fortify the islands. 

The question arose at the time of the Franco-l’russian War, and more 
acutely at the outbreak of the first World War, whether the terms of the 
treaty of neutralization obligated a particular guarantor to act alone should 
the other guarantors as a body refuse to cooperate for the vindication of the 
guarantee, or themselves be parties to its violation. In the case of Luxem¬ 
burg, it was argued in 1870 that a mere “collective” guarantee involved 
nothing more than a common agreement not to violate the neutrality of the 
Iiarticular state, with no attendant sanction; and this view was again held 
in 1914.'*- The treaty relating to Belgium, however, was regarded in 1870 as 
creating an obligation on the part of the guarantors to act both collectively 
and singly; and this obligation was in no way impaired by the fact that 
Great Britain proposed to both France and Prussia that a special agreement 
be entered into affirming the intention of the two belligerents to respect the 
provisions of the treaty of 1839. The binding force of the treaty was rec¬ 
ognized by Great Britain in the negotiations immediately preceding the 
declaration of war against Germany on August 4, T914. The German Gov¬ 
ernment on its part did not disown the obligations of the treaty, in spite of 
the reference of the chancellor to it as a “scrap of pajjer,'’ but regarded the 
obligation impossible of observance in the presence of a “state of necessity,” 
alleging the danger of a later violation by France.*-^ 

At the close of the war the King of Belgium declared that, in consequence 
of the defeat of the Central Powers, the restrictions imposed by the treaty 
were at an end.-’* The unilateral declaration of the Belgian King received 
formal confirmation in Article 31 of the Treaty of Versailles, by which 
Germany recognized that the treaties of 1839 “no longer conform to the re¬ 
quirements of the situation,” and consented to their abrogation and to the im¬ 
mediate recognition and observance of whatever conventions might be entered 
into to replace them. Relief from the burden of neutralization proved, how¬ 
ever. illusory. In 1936, the King of Belgium, confronted with the reoccupa¬ 
tion of the Rhineland and the termination of the Locarno Pact, sought to 
save his country from invasion by insisting upon its completely independent 
position and its determination to defend itself from inva.sion by any power, 
A joint pledge to respect its neutrality was obtained from Great Britain and 
France on April 24, 1937, and a similar pledge from Germany on October 13, 

between Sweden and Finland as to the soveicignty of the i-^lands is discussed. Compare 
the provKsion-, imposed in 1947 upon the Free Tcrritoiy of Trie'-te, below, p uG. 

For opposing views, sec Stowcll, Diplomacy 0} the War of 1Q14, |ip (106-624. 

Ibid, Chap. IX, pp. 371-456. Sec below, p. 230, n, 10 The literature upon the 
subject is extensive. For a bibliography, sec de Visschcr, Belgium’s Case: .1 Juridical 
Inquiry, where the treaties of 1831 and iS?q arc divcussed in detail 

■'‘Speaking before the Belgian Parliament on November 22, 1918, King Albert said. 
‘•Belgium, victorious and freed from the neutrality that was imposed upon her by states 
which have been shaken to their foundations by the war, will enjoy complete independ¬ 
ence Belgium, reestablished in all its rights, will rule its destinies according to its 
aspirations and in full sovereignty.” New York Times, Nov. 23, 1918. 
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1937.'’ ’ Notwithstanding the German pledge Belgium was invaded by the 
Axis air forces on May 10, 1940, without having received even an ultimatum 
or other warning. 

The neutrality of Switzerland was respected during the first World War, 
and upon its special request Switzerland was permitted to become a member 
of the League of Nations without assuming the obligation, under the provi¬ 
sions of Article 16, to take part in a war in defense of the Covenant.’^" The 
neutrality of Switzerland was again respected during the second World War, 
obviously, however, not in consequence of mere treaty pledges. Luxemburg 
likewise decided to maintain its status of permanent neutrality after the first 
World War, only to be invaded by Germany on May 10, 1940. 

Distinction It is irnjxirtant to observe the distinction between the permanent .status of 
ntutwllzed a neutralized .state and the temporary .status of a neutral state in time of war 
between other states. In the case of the former the status of neutrality was 
guaranteed by the explicit agreement of a limited number of powers, accom¬ 
panied by a definite sanction and by a corresponding obligation on the part 
of the neutralized state to remain such. In the case of the latter there were 
no siiecific guarantees, but only the usual sanctions of international law; and 
there was no obligation on the part of the neutral state to maintain its 
attitude of neutrality.’* The Convention Relating to the Rights and Duties 
of Neutral .States in War on Land, adopted at the Hague Peace Conference 
of 1907. provided (Arts, i, 2) that “the territory of neutral powers is 
inviolable’’ and that “belligerents are forbidden to move troops or convoys, 
of either munitions of war or supplies, across the territory of a neutral 
power.” Although this convention was signed and ratified by the United 
Stall s, no obligation under international law was thereby assumed to inter¬ 
vene in 1914 or in 1940 to secure the observance of the two rules.’*’ 

1 ^ second group of states which, although full members of the community 

into ihc of nations, were subject to restrictions upon their sovereignly were the various 
of'natlons^ states that were admitted into the community under fixed conditions.''' 
under I’hcso States contracted at the time of their entrance into the international 

' " community that they would observe certain rules prescribed for them by 

certain of the older members of the community. Since the contract took the 
form of a treaty, which by legal fiction was voluntarily entered into, and 
since the obligations imposed were in general not different from the normal 
conduct to be expected of a civilized state, no derogation from the full inter¬ 
national personality of the state was implied. The Treaty of Berlin of 1878,' " 
in recognizing the independence of Montenegro, imposed si^ecial obligations 

* ' tor the te.xts ot the pledges, sec Ilackworth, Digest, I, fig Jf 

See R.ippard, L’enlree de la Suisir dans la Soiiele drs Nations 

'■ Thu-, the inva.sion in 1940 by the A.\is troops of Norway, Denmark and Holland, 
while a violation of international law, did not involve the violation of a spetilic treaty 
obliijation, as in the case of LuxemburK. 

’’’ For casc.s of demilitaii/ation, which may be assimilated to those of neutralization, 
see below, pp 405, 407. 

The past tense is used, without overlooking the pos.sibility that cases may again 
arise in the future. 

For the text of the Treaty of Berlin, see Br. and For. State Papers, LXIX, 749 
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upon that state in respect to religious and racial toleration, limitation of 
fortifications, sanitary police administration by Austria-Hungary along the 
coast, and freedom of transit across Montenegro for the subjects of other 
states. Similar restrictions were laid upon the new states of Serbia and 
Rumania, with a more explicit prohibition against the imposition of transit 
dues upon goods passing through the country. By the .same treaty of Berlin, 
Bulgaria was created an autonomous and tributary principality under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan, being subjected to restrictions similar to those 
imposed upon Serbia. However, it soon threw off the yoke of a “vassal slate.’ 
and in 1899 delegates from Bulgaria were admitted to the Hague Peace Con¬ 
ference. The declaration of independence on October 5, 1908, by which 
Bulgaria formally severed the l>ond of vassalage, did no more than give a 
new legal character to a situation already definitely maintained. 

The precedents establi.shed by the Treaty of Berlin were followed at the 
T’eace Conference of 1919 in the creation of the new states of Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and ^’’ugoslavia. Poland was obligated by the Treaty of Versailles 
(Art. 93) to conclude a separate treaty with the Principal Allied and Asso¬ 
ciated Powers containing provisions which they might deem nece.ssary “to 
protect the interests of inhabitants of Poland who differ from the majority 
of the population in race, language, or religion.” The treaty contemplated 
was concluded June 28, 1919, and was placed under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations. Further, Poland agreed to embody in a similar treaty 
with the same powers “such provisions as they might deem necessary to 
protect freedom of transit and equitable treatment of the commerce of all 
nations.” Similar agreements were entered into by Czechoslovakia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Rumania by the Treaty of St. Germain.*' Supplementing these 
measures of the Peace Conference, the Assembly of the League of Nations 
adopted in 1920 a recommendation that “in the event of Albania, the Baltic 
and Caucasian states being admitted to the League,” the latter sheudd take 
the necessary measure.s to enforce the provisions of the minorities treaties. 

'J’he emancipation of Cuba as an independent state under the protection of 
the United States was without precedent in international law. On April 20. 
1898, Congress adopted a joint resolution recognizing the independence of 
Cuba and demaniling that the Spanish Government relinquish its authority 
(jver the island. By the Treaty of Paris Spain gave up its claim of sovereignty 
over Cuba, leaving the United States in military occupation. On March 2, 
1901, an act of Congress authorized the President to leave the government 

" Arts SI, 57, 60. Moic claboiatc restrictions were pheed upon .Austria by -Arts, b:- 
60 Arts 40-57 of the Tieatj of Neuilly-.sur-Soinc and .Arts 54-bo of the Tieat\ of 
Trianon imposed simildi restrictions upon Bulirana and Hungary Gieece was similarly 
restricted by the Tre.ity of Sevres and Turkey b> the Treaty of Lausanne. For the 
restrictions contained in the peace treaties ol i<)t7, see below, pp abb ff 

the general subject, sec H Rostinp. “Protection of Minoiities b> the League of 
Nations,” Am. Journal, Vol. 17 (1023), 041; Tempeiley, llistoiy of the Peace Conference 
of Pans, Vol. V^, Chap II, “The Treaties for the Protection of Minorities”; Azearate, 
The League of Nations and National Minorities For the general problem of minorities, 
including the obligations imposed upon states ahead} members of the community of 
nations, see below, p. 265 
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and control of Cuba to its people upon their acceptance of certain conditions 
embodied subsequently in the “Platt Amendment.” The condition.s placed 
restrictions upon the financial and treaty-making powers of the new state, 
imposed minor administrative obligations, and provided for a right of inter¬ 
vention on the part of the United States for “the maintenance of a govern¬ 
ment ade(]iiate for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty.” 
These conditions were accepted bv Cuba and incorporated into a treaty 
between the two countries under date of May 22, 1903.'-' Since the procedure 
was observed of a voluntary contractual acceptance on the part of Cuba of 
the conditions imposed, international law saw in the conditions merely a 
renunciation by Cuba of the exercise of certain powers, not an infringement 
of the new state’s legal .sovereignty or of its equal standing in the family of 
nations. No fundamental change in Cuba’s position took place, therefore, 
when l)y the Washington Treaty of 1934 the Platt Amendment was formally 
“abrogated.” 

Panama, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic have, like Cuba, l)een sul)jcct 
for a time to limitations upon the exercise of certain powers of sovereignty, 
while retaining their technical sovereignty and their full membership in the 
community of states.'"' By a treaty entered into in 1903,”’ the United States 
guaranteed the independence of Panama and at the same time obtained a 
lease in perpetuity of the Canal Zone, which carried with it the exclusive con¬ 
trol incident to sovereignty. A right of intervention on the part of the United 
States was also provided for in order to enforce compliance with sanitary 
measures to be taken in the cities of Panama and Colon, not included in the 
grant, and to maintain order in them if necessary. By a treaty signed in 
Washington March 2. 1936,'• between the United States and Panama it was 
agreed, inter alia, that the paragraph of the treaty of 1903 which granted to 
the United States the right to intervene in the cities of Panama and C'olon 
and the territory adjacent thereto for the purpo.se of maintaining order was 
now abrogated. This removed the one restriction upon the sovereignty of 
Panama which had been regarded as carrying with it implications in deroga¬ 
tion of the equality of sovereign states. 

My the treaty of February 8, 1907, the Dominican Republic agreed to 
receive assistance from the United States with the object of enabling it to 
pay off its public debt.^" Provision was made for the appointment by the 

' * For the text of the treaty, see Treaties and Conventions, I, 362. 

“For the text of the treaty, see Am. Journal, Vol. 28 (1934), Supp 97 See also 
Hyde. International Law, I, Shff; Bustamante, Droit International Public, Vol I, 243 

•’This situation requires that a distinction be drawn between a urant of sovereiKn 
powers and a Krant of sovereignty By renouncing the exercise of certain sovereign powers 
the small state becomes to that e.xtent dependent in fact upon the large .stale, but 
remains in law “independent ” 

“■ Tieatics and Conventions, II, 1349. See also McCain, The United States and the 
Republic of Panama. 

For the text of the treaty, see .Am. Journal, Vol 34 (1940), Supii, ip; For com¬ 
ment, see N J. Padelford, “American Rights in the Panama Canal,” Am. Journal, Vol. 
34 (1940), 416, 601. 

See Treaties and Conventions, I, 418 For the earlier executive agreement of 1905, 
see Hackworth, Digest, V, 402. 
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United States of a receiver-general of Dominican customs, and restrictions 
were placed upon the right of the Dominican Government to increase the 
public debt. Limited control of domestic administration was provided for in 
(he right given to the United States to protect the receiver-general in the 
performance of his duties. In 1916 Dominican territory was occupied l)y a 
United States naval force in consequence of the failure of the Republic to 
observe the terms of the treaty. The occupation continued until 1924 when a 
convention was signed in which the United States disclaimed any intention 
of attacking the sovereignty and independence of the Dominican Xation. 

At the .same time an agreement was made for a continuation of the period of 
receivership and for the excrci.se by the United States of the necessary mili¬ 
tary control which the receivership might call for.'"' This second convention 
was replaced in 1940 by a Treaty of Special \ssistance, by the f)rovisif)ns of 
which the Dominican Republic resumed the collection of its revenues, but 
agreed to deposit them in a bank selected f)> mutual agreement between the 
parties, (he funds to be disbursed under an arrangetnent which would secure 
the necessary payments on the public debt " 

The treaty of September 16, 1915, between the United States and Haiti 
was directed Inwards the stabilization of its finances and the maintenance 
of law and order, the government of Haiti agreeing that, should the necessity 
occur, “the United States will lend an efficient aid for the preservation of 
Haitian independence and the maintenance of a government adequate for 
the protection of b'fe. property, and individual liberty.” '’* In 1933 a new 
agreement was signed, providing for the withdrawal of the military forces of 
the United States and for a new financial arrangement for the disposition of 
the outstanding Haitian bonds.'’^ This agreement was in turn superseded by 
the agreement of September 13, 1941, which modified the earlier financial 
control and removed the lestrictions which the government of Haiti believed 
to be an infringement upon its sovereignty.®’* 

The convention between (he United States and Nicaragua, of August 5, Nicaragua 
1914, by which the United States acquired in perpetuity a right to construct 
and operate an interoceanic canal across the territory of that state, provided 
that the particular territory leased and the naval base accompanying it 
should be “subject c.xclusively to the laws and sovereign authority of the 


A survey of the loans of the United States to the Dominican Republic by a Dominican 
jurist may be found in Sanchez, Cur\o de derecho internacional publico amerkano, p. 43. 

For the texts of the two treaties, see Treatk\ and Conventions, IV, 4077, 4091. 
For a critical survey, sec Welles, Naboth’^ Vineyard' The Dominican Republic, 1844-1024. 

For the text of the treaty, see Documents on Am. For. Relations, III, 120. This 
Hull-Trujillo agreement meets with the approval of Sanchez, op. ett, p 75 

For the text of the treaty, see Am. Journal, Vol 10 (1916), Supp., 234 For com¬ 
ment, see Millspaugh, Haiti under American Control For the relation of the treaty to 
the Monroe Doctrine, sec Ilackworth, Digest, V, 446. 

For the text of the treaty, sec Am Journal, Vol. 27 (1933), Supp., 162. See also 
Montague, Haiti and the United States, 1714-1038. 

For the text of the treaty, see Documents on Am. For. Relations, IV, 415. For a 
geneial survey of the relations of the United States with Cuba, Panama, the Dominican 
Republic, and Haiti, see Jones, The Caribbean Since ipoo; Calcott, The Caribbean 
Policy of the United States, iSgo-igzo. 
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United States.” No infringement of the sovereignty of Nicaragua was to 
he inferred from the terms of the treaty."'’’ 

In i8g8, by the treaty of Paris, the United States acquired from Spain 
sovereignty over the f’hilippine Lslands. The government of the Islands was 
reorganised in 1902, and under succc.ssive governors-general efforts were 
made to give the islands experience in self-government. In 1934 the Congress 
of the United States adopted the Tydings-McDuffie Act, in accordance with 
which a transitional government with the title “The Philippine Common¬ 
wealth,” was establi.shed for ten years, after which the islands were to be 
given full independence. On July 4, 1946, the Philippine Commonwealth 
acquired independent statehood under the name “The Republic of the Philip¬ 
pines.” Even before acquiring the technical status of a sovereign state the 
Philippine ('ommonwealth signed the Charter of the United Nations as an 
original member. 

In a group somewhat apart are certain diminutive states which may prop¬ 
erly claim to possess full international personality, yet which by reason of 
their small size have never taken a formal position in the family of nations. 
Liechtenstein ajjpears to be a sovereign state, although it was refused admis¬ 
sion into the League of Nations in 1921 on the ground that it did not appear 
to be in a position to carry out its obligations under the Covenant, ' and 
although it was not invited to sign the Charter of the United Nations. 
Alonaco would appear to be an autonomous slate under the protection of 
Erance; San Marino an autonomous state under the protection of Italy; and 
Andorra an autonomous state under the joint protectorate of Erance and 
the Bishop of Urge! on behalf of Spain. The city of the Vatican is in a class 
of its own.’’’ 


•'* For the text of the treaty, see Am. Journal, Vol. 10 (1916), Supp., 258. 

■"'’The temporary occupation of Nicaragua by United States troops fiom 1927-1934 
bore no lelation to the terms of the treaty 

The proclamation issued by the President of the United States on July 4, 1946, 
concludes as follows ’’On behall of the United States of .Xmcrica, I do hereby recognize 
the independence of the Philippines as a separate and self-governing nation and acknowl¬ 
edge the authont> and control over the same of the goveinment instituted by the people 
thereof, under the constitution now in force ” Department of State Bulletin, Vol XV, 66. 
See also, K W Mill, "The New Republic of the Philippines,” ibid, 475. 

See M 0 Hudson, "Membership in the League of Nations,” Am Journal, Vol. 18 
(1924), 436, 445 

■'■s Monaco’s fortunes have shifted from being a protectorate of Spain (1523-1641), of 
France (1641-1S14), and of Sardinia, to the status of a sovereign state by reason of the 
failure of Italy to keep the protectorate alive. By the treaty with France of July 17, 
1918, France is to defend the independence and sovereignty of Monaco and to be con¬ 
sulted by Monaco in matters of foreign relations, and in the event of a vacancy in the 
Crown of Monaco the territory is to form an autonomous state under the protectorate 
of Fr.ince In 1934 the Supreme Court of the United States heard a petition of Monaco, 
asking le.ive to bring suit against the State of Mississippi, although the request was 
denied on ground of immunity from suit Fenwick, Cai«, 284. For the status of Monaco, 
see Hackworth, /Jigerf, I, 78. 

To s[)eak of San Marino as a “sovereign state” when its total area is only 38 square 
miles seems to strain the imagination. 

•Andorra, although measuring only 190 square miles, has an impressive history, going 
back to 1278 and even to the time of Charlemagne, who is said to have established it 
as a buffer state against the Moors 

For the status of the Vatican, see below, p. 124. 
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Tn addition to states having full membership in the community of nations 
international law has recognized at different times a number of states which 
could claim but limited or qualified membership. The name ajjplied to such 
states during the nineteenth century was that of “semi-sovereign states”; 
but this designation has come into disfavor on account of the logical paradox 
involved in the conception of part-sovereignty and on account of the fact 
that states said to be fully “.sovereign” have themselves been subject to 
restrictions in apparent derogation of traditional .sovereignty. The term 
dependent states expres.ses their status both in law and in fact. Speaking 
generally, states coming under this head have had practically complete con¬ 
trol over the administration of their domestic affairs, that is, they have had 
“internal independence,” while they have been subject to a greater or less 
degree of dependence upon another state in respect to their control over their 
relations with third states. Most of them have now passed from the position 
of dependent states to that of full membership in the international 
community.'’'’ 

Vassal states, or states under suzerainty, were states which, while enjoying 
autonomy in the management of their domestic affairs, were in respect to 
their foreign affairs dependent to a greater or less degree upon their suzerain 
state, to which they paid a formal homage. The relationship of vassal and 
suzerain arose out of the feudal system of the Middle Ages and obtained 
recognition in international law in con.sequcnce of the semi-sovereign position 
of the smaller German states with respect to the Holy Roman Empire in the 
years following 1648. The va.ssal state of the nineteenth century represented 
the emancipation of a subject province from the control of an alien govern¬ 
ment, the liberated territory passing through a transitional stage of domestic 
autonomy, until complete severance of the bond of vaissalage was at¬ 
tained. 

While subject to the bond of vassalage, the vassal state enjoyed a partial 
membership in the international community, characterized not by its domes¬ 
tic autonomy, but by the relations between the vassal state and the rec¬ 
ognized members of the family of nations. From 1829 to 1878 Rumania, then 
consisting of the .separate provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, was a vassal 
state subject to the suzerainty of Turkey, under the guardianship first of 
Russia and then, after 1856, of the Great Powers.®" Serbia’s position during 
the same period closely approximated that of Rumania,®’ Both became fully 
sovereign states by decision of the Congress of Berlin of 1878. Crete obtained 
the status of vassal by decision of the same Congress.®- Subsequently, by 
Article 4 of the Treaty of London of 1913 Crete was ceded to Greece. 

Note may be taken in passing of the Rroup of ‘‘satellite states” which appeared with 
the coming of the second World War—slates which had come under the influence of 
Germany and entered the war at Germany’s bidding. The report of the Ciimea Confer¬ 
ence in 194s contained a special declaiation in respect to them and the treatment to be 
accorded to their peoples. Sec Dept of State Bulletin, Vol XII, p. 214. 

'■•"Treaty of Adrianople (1829), Art. "V; Treaty of Paris (1856), Art. XXII. 

'■-' Treaty of Paris (1856), Arts. XXVIIl-XXIX. 

Treaty of Berlin (1878), Art. XXIII. 
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Bulf'aria likcwissc was recognized as a vassal state by the Treaty of Berlin, 
but the bond of vassalage was so nominal between 1878 and iqo8 as to make 
it possible for Bulgaria to claim a position of full membership in the com¬ 
munity of nations."'' 

Egyptrecord is intricate. In 1840 it was recognized as a vassal of Turkey 
und<>r tlie giiarriianship of the .signatories of the London Convention. Sub- 
spqiientl\’ its powers in foreign affairs were enlarged by Turkish firmans to 
the extent of enabling the khedive to contract loans and to enter into com- 
merrial treaties with foreign Mates."* By 1883 the earlier guardianship of the 
Creat I’lnvers had been left in the hands of Great Britain, whose control over 
the country increased to such an extent that Egypt became a dc facto British 
protectorate under the merely nominal suzerainty of the sultan. In Novem¬ 
ber, IQ14, (ireat Britain proclaimed a formal protectorate over the country, 
and the khedive assumed the title of sultan as indicating the termination of 
the state of vassalage. On February 28, 1922, the independence of Egypt 
was formally acknowledged by Great Britain, subject to certain reservations 
to l)e agreed to by Egypt."" By the Treaty of Alliance of August 26, 1936, 
Egypt was recognized by Great Britain “as a sovereign independent State.” 
While the treaty provided for the termination of the British occupation of 
the country, it was agreed that in view of the fact that the Suez Canal, while 
an integral part of Egypt, was an essential means of communication between 
the different parts of the British Empire, Egypt authorized Great Britain 
“to station forces in Egyptian territory in the vicinity of the ('anal” in order 
to insure its defen.se in cooperation with the Egyptian forces."" Egypt became 
a member of the League of Nations in 19.37; and in 194.3 it was one of 
the signatories of the Charter of the United Nations, t he question of the 
binding character of its treaty obligations to Great Britain which accompanied 
the recognition of its indei)cndence remains, however, a controversial question. 

The Transvaal (South African Republic) and the Orange h'ree State ap¬ 
pear to have been vassal states of Great Britain between 18S1 and 1901 
when they were conciuered by their suzerain, only to be included later in the 
Union of South Africa."" 

See above, p. 18 

In 1873 the British High Court of Admiralty, in the case nf the Charkieh (L R 4 
Adm & Ecc 50; Fenwick, Cures, p 38), held that the khedive, bcinp neither a sovcieiRn 
nor a semi-soveicign prince, could not claim for one of his public vessels e.xemption 
from the juri-diction of the court. 

""The creation of the new state was effected by means of a "Declaration to Egypt" 
in which Parliament announced that "The British protectorate over Egypt is terminated 
and Egypt is declared to be a sovereign state.” Qualifications were imposed in the form 
of an agreement on the part of Egypt to enter subsequently into a treaty providing for 
a judicial adviser as a subMitute for the mixed tribunals, a financial adviser to superin¬ 
tend the administration of the public debt, regulations as to the use of water-power in 
the Sudan, and the disposal of British military forces. 

"" For the text of the treaty, sec i 4 «i Journal, Vol 31 (1937), Supp., 78 

Sec M O Hudson, “Admission of Egypt to Membership in the League of Nations,” 
Am Journal, Vol 31 (1937), 681. 

For the condominium exertised by Great Biitain and Flgypt over the Sudan, see 
O’Rourke, Juristic Status of Egypt and thr Sudan; Hackworth, DigeU, I, .';7. 

"^The proclamations of annexation, made in 1900, preceded the actual conquest of 
the two states. See Hackworth, Digest, I, 427. 
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Tibet appears to have been for a time a vassal state of China, but has 
since become independent, without, however, becoming a member of the 
international community.*’'* 

Outer Mongolia came upon the international stage with the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty in China in igii. The Mongol princes declared their inde- 
l)endence and a treaty was signed between Mongolia and Russia in 1912 by 
which the latter undertook to assist Mongolia in maintaining its autonomy. 
The following year China declared its recognition of Outer ^Mtmgolia as 
autonomous, and Russia recognized it as part of the territory of China and 
under Chinese suzerainty. This status was confirmed by a treaty of 1915, 
to which Outer Mongolia was a party. The independence of Outer Mongolia 
was, however, annulled by China in 1919, following the Russian Revolution. 
After claims and counter-claims between China and Russia a treaty was 
signed in 1924 by which Russia (U.S.S.R.) recognized Outer Mongolia as 
“an integral part of the Republic of China'* and declared its respect of 
('hina’s sovereignty over the country,"" Tn 1936 Ru.ssia entered into an 
agreement with the Mongolian People’s Republic, under which title Outer 
Mongolia had been exercising its autonomy, providing for mutual support in 
the event of an attack by any third party.'* China protested the agreement 
as a violation of the treaty of 1924. By notes exchanged on August 14, 1945, 
between ('hina and Russia, China recognized the independence of Outer 
Mongolia, which thereufion became one of the republics of the U.S.S.R.'- 

The term “protectorate" has, like “vassal state," been loosely used in inter¬ 
national law and has covered a wide variety of dependent states, some of which 
have possessed an unquestioned, if not definitely ascertainable, degree of 
international personality, while others have possessed none at all. In general 
the protectorate is a state which has by formal treaty placed itself under the 
protection of a stronger state, surrendering to the latter control over its 
foreign relations while retaining a large measure of control over its domestic 
government. It may be distinguished from the vassal stale not by reason of 
the degree of autonomy which it possesses, which may often be less than that 
of the va.ssal state, but by reason of the relationship to one or more of the 
Great Powers whose democratic constitutions would appear to forbid the 
conception of bonds of vassalage. In other cases where the protectorate has 
enjoyed a degree of independence prior to the treaty, its status represents in 
theory a voluntary act of subordination to the protecting state by contrast 
with the concession of autonomy made by the suzerain state to the vassal 
state; so that a presumption of freedom, when not bound by the treaty, rests 

"'■* For a history of the political development of the country, see Bell, Tibet, Past and 
Present. 

For the text of the treaty, sec Am. Journal, Vol. iq (1925), Supp., 53 Sue, also, 
Hackworth, Digest, I, 76. 

■* Protocol of Mutual Assistance, March 12, 1936, signed at Ulan Bator Survey of 
Ini Affairs, 1936, p 934 

For the texts of the notes, see Am. Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), Supp, 54. China 
attached the condition that a plebiscite should be held to confirm the new situation. This 
was duly held, confirming independence. 
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with the protectorate. A distinction should be made between protectorates 
under the guardianship of a single state and protectorates under the guardian¬ 
ship of the Great Powers as a body."® 

J'he Ionian In 1815, by a treaty between Great BritaiOj Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 

Islands Ionian Islands, previously subject to Turkey, were made a “single, free, 

and independent state” under the protection of the British Crown. Conditions 
were imposed in the form of the razing of fortifications and the supervision 
of the internal organization of the islands by the guardian state."* The pro¬ 
tectorate came to an end in 1863 when the islands were united to Greece, at 
which time they were made permanently neutral. 

Samos A similar status was enjoyed by and a similar fate befell the diminutive 

semi-sovereign state of Samos, which by a firman of December ii, 1832, 
had been established by the sultan as a tributary but autonomous principal¬ 
ity of the Porte under the guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
By the terms of the firman the island was given the right to a separate com¬ 
mercial flag, in consequence of which it was held by the Greco-Bulgarian 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal in 1906 that the flag of Samos had a neutral charac¬ 
ter in time of war between Turkey and other states."'’ The island was annexed 
to Greece in 1914. 

Morocco Morocco came under the guardianship of the Great Powers in 1906, when 
the general act of the Algeciras Conference recognized the independence and 
integrity of the country and undertook to provide for the reform of its 
domestic government and the regulation of its economic development."** 
Measures were taken to organize a Moroccan police and to suppress illicit 
trade in arms; the construction of public works was to be carried out on a 
basis of equality in respect to the participation of foreign powers: and provi¬ 
sion was made for equal commercial facilities in Morocco for all nations. 
'I'his international guardiaaship practically came to an end in 1911, when 
an agreement was entered into between France and Germany by which 
Germany renounced all political interests in Morocco and agreed to the 
establishment of a French protectorate.'" As a result of the Protectorate 
Treaty between France and the Sultan in IQ12 and of subsequent conven¬ 
tions between France and Spain in 1912 and between France, Great Britain, 

The past-present tense indicates the transitional character of the law No mention 
is made here of the ‘‘protectorate” established over Bohemia and Moravia in lo.vj, since 
it was not recopnued as such by Great Britain or the United Stales anti never attained a 
standinp; in international law, and it disappeared with the tiefeat of (lei many. 

"‘Herfsiet, Map oj Europe, I, .^37; Martens, Nouv rec, II, 603. In illustration of 
the distinct international personality of the islands under the protectorate, it was held 
in the case of the Leurade I2 Spinks 212 (i8ss)J that the fact that the protectinn power 
was at war did not involve the islands in war in the absence of a clear intention on the 
part of Great Britain to declare war on their behalf. 

■ Katrantsios v. The Bulgarian State, Annual Digest, 1925-26, p. 38. 

For the text of the act, see Am Journal, Vol i (1907), Supp, 47 
" Ibid, Vol 6 (1912), 159, 699; Supp, 62, m The recognition of the French protec¬ 
torate was confirmed by Art. 142 of the Treaty of Versailles of 1919. The status of 
Morocco under the French protectorate, a.s well as that of Tunis under the protectorate 
established in 1883, received incidental treatment in the decision of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in connection with the French Nationality Decrees of November, 
1921. See below, p. 255, n. .30. 
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and Spain in iq 2,3 and 1928, Morocco was divided into three zones, the 
French zone in which the Sultan resides, the much smaller Spanish zone, and 
the diminutive neutralized zone of Tangier. The new French Constitution 
contemplates the admission of its “overseas territories” into the “French 
Union.” 

Tangier first came to have a separate international status when the Sultan 
of Morocco made it the “diplomatic capital” in order to avoid the necessity 
of permitting (he representatives of foreign powers to reside at Fez. There¬ 
after the interested foreign powers first came to acquire rights of sanitary 
control over the city, and later, by .successive treaties entered into with 
Morocco, rights of guardianship and political administration. The Statute of 
Tangier, signed December 18, 1923, between Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, while recognizing the sovereign rights of the Sultan, made provision 
for the establishment of a Commission of Control, an international legislative 
as.sembly and an international administration.Italy became a party to the 
Statute in 1928. In 1940 Spain occupied the zone in violation of the provi¬ 
sions of the Statute, taking over all of the functions of the administration 
except the mixed courts. In 1945 Great Britain, France, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union came to an agreement calling upon the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment to evacuate the zone and providing for the reestablishment of the 
international regime. A provisional administration was established, pending 
the call of a conference of the parties to the Act of Algeciras to decide upon 
the definitive regime.''’ 

In 1912 an effort was made by the Great Powers to emancipate Albania 
from the control of Turkey. The following year the control of the Great 
I’owers was confirmed by the Treaty of London;and by the decision of a 
Conference of Ambassadors, July 29, 1913, Albania was con.stituted a sov¬ 
ereign and independent state and its neutrality was guaranteed by the six 
powers. J’rince William of Wied was selected as executive head, to be sup¬ 
ported and advised by an international commi.ssion of control. But internal 
disorder, followed by the outbreak of war between the guardians of Albania, 
made it nece.s.sary for both the prince and the commission to leave the 
country. In 1917 a provisional government was set up, and this body acquired 
a de jure character when on December 17, 1920, Albania was ailmitted as 
a member of the League of Nations. As a condition of its admission .Alljania 
was obliged to make a declaration pledging the application in its domestic 
law of the general principles of the minority treaties accepted by the succes¬ 
sion states.”' On April 7, 1939, Albania was invaded by Italian troops upon 
the alleged ground of refotablishing order and justice, and shortly after, the 


The 
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■**For the te.xt of the statute, as ameniled by the Protocol signed at Paris July 25, 
n)28, sec Am. Journal, Vol. 23 (io2q), Supp., 235. 

■‘"‘Reestablishment of the International Regime in Tangier," Dept, of State Bulletin, 
Vol XIII, 613, where the text of the agreement of 1943 is given. 

For the te.xt of the treaty, sec . 4 ih. Journal, Vol. 8 (igi6), Supp., 12. 

Ray, Connnentairc, p. 102 On November 9, 1921, the Conlerenrc of .Ambas.sidors 
found it desirable under the new conditions to proclaim once mote their recognition of 
Albania as a soveieign and independent state. 
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country was formally annexed to Italy. At the close of the war the sover¬ 
eignly of Albania was restored under Russian control; but Albania was 
refused admission as a member of the United Nations. 

In iqo6 Great Britain, France, and Italy agreed among themselves to 
respect and protect the integrity of Ethiopia, while at the same time taking 
steps to adjust in an equitable manner their respective interests in the 
country."- Not being it.self a party to the treaty, and being powerless to 
assert an independent position, Ethiopia was thus reduced to a state of 
involuntary wardship. Among other things the guardians pledged themselves, 
in the event of disturbances occurring in Ethiopia, not to intervene individ¬ 
ually e.xcept after having come to an understanding with the others, and in 
any such case every effort was to be made to maintain the integrity of the 
country. This part of the mutual self-denying ordinance came im[)liedly to 
an end in September, ig23, when Ethiopia was admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations. As a condition of its admission Ethiopia was obliged to 
sign a declaration agreeing to the gradual abolition of slavery and the pro¬ 
hibition of the traffic in arms with African tribes.*”' In October, 1035, Italian 
forces invaded Ethiopia, alleging the unw'illingness of the Emperor, Haile 
Selassie, to make adequate .satisfaction for the Wal-Wal incident. Ethiopia 
appealed to the League of Nations, but the sanctions imiiosed by the League 
proved ineffective and the country was formally anne.xed to Italy. Following 
the reconquest of Ethiopia bv British troops in 1941, Haile Sela.ssic was 
restored to the throne, and in 1945 Ethioj)ia signed the Charter of the United 
Nations as a fully sovereign membei of the international community. 

In addition to vas.sal states and protectorates there have been territories 
possessing so intangible a degree of international |)ersonality as to reach 
almost the vanishing point. The term ‘‘administered province" has been used 
to describe territory nominally subject to the sovereignty of one state while 
actually under the administrative control of another. By the Berlin Treaty 
of 1878 Bosnia and Herzegovina, while remaining subject to the sovereignly 
of Turkey, were to be “occupied and administered” by Au.stria-Hungary, 
which continued to exercise a sort of mandate over them until they were 
annexed by unilateral act in 1908."' Great Britain, under agreement with 
Turkey, exerci.sed a similar administrative control over Cyprus from 1878 
until the annexation of the island in 1914. A self-assumed administrative 
mandate over Cuba was exercised by the United States from 1898 to 1903. 

Distinct from “dependent states,” but coming within the same general 
classification of states with limited membership in the community of nations, 
are the members of various confederations and unions in which states asso¬ 
ciate for certain specified purpo.scs, leaving themselves in other respects 
“sovereign and independent.” While there is mutual interdependence, there is 

‘‘-For the text of the aKreemcnt, see Am. Journal, Vol. i (1907), Supp, 226. 

" ’ For the special position of Ethiopia in the League of Nations, sec Am Journal, 
Vol. 18 (1924), 442 ff and Vol. 30 (1936), Supp., 19. 

‘‘‘For the documents of the case, see Am. Journal, Vol. 2 (1908), Supp. 395, 412, 
Vol 3 (1909), Supp, 286. 
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in point of law no dependence of the individual state uix)n a higher political 
authority. The degree of international personality possessed by the member 
states depends upon the facts of each case. Vattcl, writing in 1758, insisted 
that confederations, such as the United Provinces of the Netherlands and the 
Swiss Confederation, did not “impair the sovereignty of the individual 
members,” owing to the voluntary character of the union.*"’ As a matter of 
fact, however, international law recognized the governmental organs of the 
confederacy as .speaking for the component members. Under the Articles of 
Confederation of 1781-1789 the states of the United States, in spite of the 
e.\f)licit retention by each state of its “sovereignty, freedom, and independ¬ 
ence,” lost their international personality.*’’ For all practical jjurposes. such 
international personality as they continued to have, if any, was latent in 
their right to reassert their control over their foreign affairs by dissolving 
the Union. The German Confederation of 1815-1866 left to the individual 
states the right to enter into treaties not in conflict with the treaties of the 
confederation, to maintain diplomatic representation with other slates, and 
to enter into alliances not prejudicial to the confederation; and to that extent 
they enjoyed a degree of International personality.*' It is disputed whether 
the confederation as a unit acquires international personality while the sepa¬ 
rate personalities of its individual members are in abeyance. In the case of 
the United States under the Articles of Confederation, it did so both in law 
and in fact; and in other ca.ses it appears to have done so in fact, if doubt¬ 
fully so in law. 

A special form of confederation is the “real union,” which e.xists when two “Real 
or more severally sovereign slates have the same monarch and for interna- 
tional purixjses act as one state. The potential international per'-onality 
retained by the individual slates in such unions is to be seen in the peaceful 
dissolution of Norway and Sweden by the Treaty of Karlstad in 1905. By 
the act of separation Norway automatically became a member of the family 
of nations without the necessity of the usual formality of recognition.''' The 
real union of Austria-Hungary, formed in 1867, was dissolved under stre.ss 
of defeat in war in 1918. The union between Denmark and Iceland between 
1918 and 1944 was probably a real union, although the right retained by 
J3enmark to attend to Iceland’s foreign affairs gave to the latter something 
of the character of a protectorate."” On April 10, 1940, following the invasion 
of Denmark by Germany, Iceland suspended the exercise of royal power by 
the King of Denmark; and on June 17, 1944, the independence of the 

Book I, § TO. 

Art II “Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every 
power, juri'<diction, and ripht which is not by this confederation expressh deleRaled to 
the United States in Conurcss assembled.” 

**'The internal organization of the Swiss Confederation from 1815 to 184,8 resembled 
that of the German Confederation. See Treaty of Vienna, June 0, 1815, .Arts. 5 a-h 4 » 

74-84 Hertslet, op. at, I, 208 

The Treaty of Christiania, November 2, igo7, by which the Great Powers (;u.iran- 
tecd the integrity of Norway, is not to be regarded as an act of “recognition ” Foi the 
text, see Hr and For Stale Papers, C, 536 

See Br and For. Slate Papers, CXI, 703 ff. 
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Republic of Iceland was formally proclaimed, the country being at the time 
occupied by British and American troops.”" 

Closer than the union of states in a confederation is the union between the 
members of a federal state. Here the federal state appears as a composite 
person, responsible at international law for the conduct of the members of 
the union and competent to speak in their collective name. On occasion the 
anomaly is presented of a federal state who.se members continue to maintain 
certain external relations with other states, as in the case of the member 
stales of the German Empire under the Constitution of 1871.'" On the other 
hand the members may surrender entirely their individual international per¬ 
sonality to the new composite person. Such was the effect of the Constitution 
of the United States of 1780, under which the identity of the members con¬ 
tinued only as a matter of constitutional law. The states retained their 
separate and independent autonomy in respect to the sphere of self-govern¬ 
ment reserved to them under the Constitution; they delegated to the federal 
government full control of their external affairs."” 

The international status of the members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations is anomalous and cannot be fitted into any of the traditional cate¬ 
gories previously recognized by international law. Until 1919 Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa were technically parts of the British 
Empire. As a practical matter, however, these colonies had attained a degree 
of independence in the control of their foreign as well as of their domestic 
affairs which placed them in the category of the more advanced protectorates. 
The practice of the British Government in making provision for separate 
adherence to and separate withdrawal from commercial treaties by tbe 
dominions seemed to give them a distinct, if limited, international personal¬ 
ity, though the mother-country remained responsible at international law for 
the fulfilment of their contracts. This limited status as international per.sons 
was given definite recognition at international law when the four dominions 
were made, each in its own name, signatories of the Treaty of Versailles and 
became in tbeir separate iiersonalities original members of the League of 
Nations."*' With them as a signatory of the treaty and member of the League 
was included India, which consisted of the native states (protectorates having 
almost complete internal autonomy) and of Briti.sh India, which was given a 
limited measure of self-government under the Government of India Act of 
1919. 

The declaration followed a plebiscite taken some weeks earlier. Sec Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol X, p Vol. XI, p. t26 The occupation of Iceland during the 
war was justified by the United States “to insure the safety of the Western Hemisphere.” 
Ibid, Vol V, p IS- 

»>Oppcnheim {op cit, I, §89) holds that they enjoyed in consequence a degree of 
international personality. 

In the leading case of State of Texas v. White, 7 Wallace 700 (1868); Scott and 
Jaeger, Caies, p 42, the court held that Texa.s continued to be a legal member of the 
Union in spite of its decrees of secession and its period of forcible resistance to the 
Government of the Union “The Constitution,” said the court, “looks to an indestructible 
Union, composed of indestructible States." 

'’•* Treaty of Veisailles, Art 26, Annex. 
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The limited degree of international personalit)'^ explicitly recognized as 
belonging to the British self-governing dominions by the fact of their admis¬ 
sion into the League of Nations was given sharper definition by the Imperial 
('onfcrence of 1926, at which a report was adopted defining the “group of 
self-governing communities composed of Great Britain and the Dominions,” 
henceforth to be known as the British Commonwealth of Nations.'’^ The 
individual members of the Commonwealth thus obtained a formal position of 
equality within a group which was itself part of the separate international 
person known as the British Empire. Great Britain itself is thus a member of 
the Commonwealth and the international representative of the larger unit of 
the Empire. 

By the Statute of Westminster of November, 1931,the Dominion parlia¬ 
ments were largely emancipated from the restrictions limiting their legislative 
competence, so that the duty thenceforth devolved directly upon them of 
bringing their legislation into harmony with international conventions. 
Thereafter the “autonomous communities” proceeded to appoint diplomatic 
representatives to a number of the leading .states and to negotiate treaties in 
their own separate interest, using at times the British Crown as the formal 
signatory of the treaty. The Imperial Conferences became more and more 
gatherings of states cooperating freely in their common interest, adopting 
measures having the practical effect of law, and formulating plans to meet the 
political and economic situations with which the Commonwealth was con¬ 
fronted. When, in 1939, Great Britain was led to declare war upon Germany 
in defense of Poland, all of the members of the Commonwealth except Eire 
promptly responded with separate declarations of war in their own names.'"’ 

The manner in which the Irish Free State acquired international status Irish I'rce 
was unique. The Free State came into legal being by the conclusion of the 
treaty of December 6, 1921,'*' between the British Government on the one 
hand and representatives of the Irish Sinn Fein on the other, the latter 
having at international law no de jure standing until the negotiations preced¬ 
ing the treaty. On January 8, 1922, the treaty was ratified by the Dail 
Eireann, whereupon Ireland, south of the treaty-line separating it from 
Northern Ireland, became the “Irish Free State.” A subsequent act of Parlia¬ 
ment embodying the treaty gave to the new “state” the same constitutional 


“They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in 
no way subordinate to one another in any asix-ct of their domestic or external affair-, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” For the complete text of the Report, see 
Am. Journal, Vol. 21 (1927), Supp., 21. 

See M O. Hudson, “Notes on the Statute of Westminster, 193r,” Harvard Lau 
Review, Dec, 1932, pp. 261 ff.; Hackworth, DiRest, I, 63 ff 

The literature of the status of the members of the British Commonwealth is exten¬ 
sive. See in particular Keith, The Sovereignty of the Brithh Dominions; The Dominions 
as Sovereign Stales, Baker, The Present Juridical Status of the British Dominions in 
International Laiv; Toynbee, British Commonwealth Relations. 

''‘Technically known a.s “Articles of Agreement for a Treaty” and the “Scheduled 
Treaty.” For the text, sec Annual Register, 1921, p S6. A survey of the historical devel¬ 
opment of the Free State may be found in Irish Free State v. Guaranty Deposit Co., 
129 Misc. Rep (N Y. 1927), SSi. Fenwick, Cases. 114 
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status “in the community of nations known as the British Empire” as was 
held by the British self-governing dominions, naming Canada as the dominion 
whose relations to the Imperial Parliament were to be paralleled by those of 
the Free State.'*'' Having adopted a constitution and organized its govern¬ 
ment, the Free State was admitted to membership in the League of Nations 
in September, 1923, and was elected to the Council of the League of Nations 
in 1930. A new constitution adopted in 1937 changed the name of the Free 
State to “Eire, or, in the English language, Ireland,” and at the .same time 
omitted all lefcrence to membership in the British Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions."'' In 1938 an agreement was concluded between Great Britain and 
Ireland releasing the latter from the servitude imposed by the treaty of 1922 
in accordance with which the coast defenses of Cobh, Here Haven and Lough 
Swilly had been left under the control of Great Britain.’"" Ireland remained 
neutral during the second World War, and in consequence it was not invited 
to participate in the conference at San FrancLsco and to become a signatory 
of the ('barter of the United Nations.’*” 

The breach in the Porta Pia on September 20, 1870, followed by the 
annexation of Rome to (he Kingdom of Italy, raised a question with juri.sts 
whether the papacy, whose temporal power had been exerci.sed more than 
1100 years, could any longer be counted among the states of international 
law. ('ould there be a state without territory? Could the pope remain a 
sovereign merely by reason of the continuity of his spiritual jurisdiction 
after his temporal authority over a definite area of land had come to an end? 
What legal character in respect to international law could be attributed to 
diplomatic relationships still maintained by the papacy with a number of 
governments? Jurists of the Positive School, basing their judgment upon a 
strict interpretation of facts, held that the papacy had since 1870 lost all 
international chameter whatever. On the other hand certain writers of the 
Latin tradition saw in the minimum of territory left to the pope by the Italian 
Law of Guarantees and in the world-wide spiritual authority exercised by 
him a sufficient basis for a claim of sovereignty in the technical sense. Other 
writers compromised upon a “qua.si-international” status, a “.special” or 
“particular” .sovereignty, a non-territorial corporate personality different from 
that of other stales, but nevertheless international in character.' 

The treaty signed on February n, 1929, between Italy and the Vatican 
created the “City of the Vatican,” over which the Holy See was recognized 

Sec Annual ReghUr, 1921, Chaps. Ill, IV; 114 Br. and For. State Papers (1921), 
161, FiKgi'', The Irish Conslitulwn The Constitution of the Free State referred to it as 
“a co-cqual member of the Community of Nations forming the British Commonwealth 
of Nations ’’ 

*'''The Constitution was approved by the Irish Parliament on June 14, 1937, having 
been .submitted to a plebiscite of the people of the Irish Free State on June i, 1937 It went 
into effect on December 29, 1937. For the text, sec International Conciliation, 1938, p 352 

For the text of the agreement, see 26 League of Nations Treaty Series, p 10 For 
editorial comment, R. R Wilson, “Anglo-Irish Accord,” Am. Journal, Vol. 32 (1938), 54S. 

On August 29, 1946, the proposed admission of Eire as a member ot the United 
Nations was vetoed by the delegate of the Soviet Union on the Security Council. 

For details sec Oppenheim, International Law, 4th ed., §§ 104-107. 
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as having full proprietary and exclusive domain and sovereign jurisdiction.’"® 

The right of the pope to .send and receive diplomatic officers was recognized, 
and their immunity was provided for. The Vatican agreed to extradite fugi¬ 
tive criminals to Italy without awaiting formal requests for such action; and 
the Italian Government undertook to exercise criminal jurisdiction over 
offen-ses committed within the Vatican City. The Vatican stated unilaterally 
that it wished to remain outside the temporal rivalry of other states and 
apart from the international congresses convened for such purposes, except 
in cases where the parties to a conflict unanimously might appeal to its 
mission of peace. In time of war the Vatican City was to be neutral and 
inviolable. This position of neutrality was maintained during the second 
World War, and the inviolability of the Vatican City was respected by all of 
the belligerents. 

The treaty of 1929 thus created a new international person, of a unique 
and exceptional character. The Vatican City fits into none of the established 
categories of states, and the attribution to it of “sovereignty” must be made 
in a sense different from that in which it is applied to other states. It repre- 
•sents in a community of national states an institution organized primarily 
for international objects, who.se legal pensonality is marked by a few acres of 
territory and a handful of subjects, but whose world-wide interests and ac¬ 
tivities arc such as to make it in a sense an “international state.” 

Uy articles 100-108 of the Treaty of Versailles, Danzig was transferred Free City of 
from the sovereignty of Germany to the Allied and A.ssociated Powers, which 
undertook to establish the town as a “free city” under the protection of the 
League of Nations. The constitution of the Free City was to be placed under 
the guarantee of the League acting through a resident High Commissioner 
appointed by it. Special provisions were laid down with respect to the rela¬ 
tions between Poland and the Free City of Danzig which were to be incorpo¬ 
rated into a treaty between the two parties.’The Free City fell under the 

For the text of the tre.jty, see yl»i Journal, Vol. (1929), Supp, 187 ff. The 
"City” cover*, :in .irca of about lot acres. 

See Tostain, Le Tniite politique du Lairan et la prrsonnaltti en droit international 
public See, in Rcneral, De la Brierc, L’Druanisahon mtetnalionale du mondr contrm- 
porain et la I’apaute Souveraine; Le Fur, Le Saint-Siege 't le droit drs gem. Accioly, 
calling for a revision of the Latcran Treaty, criticises the fact that it lacks an interna¬ 
tional character Holctim da Sociedade Brauldra de Direito Internacional, 1945, p. 7. 

'“•’See Treaty of November g, 1920. League of Nations Treaty Series, VI, 191 In 
addition to the regulation of local relations between Poland and the Free City, it was 
provided that the conduct ot the foreign relations ot Danzig should be conducted by 
Poland as well as the diplomatic protection of the citizens of Danzig when abroad This 
last provision would seem to have made Danzig in a loose sense a "protectorate” of 
Poland; but, on the othei hand, any dispute between Poland and the Free City in respect 
to the rights exercised by and duties imposed upon Poland had to be referred to the 
High Commissioner, who in turn was responsible to the League of Nations, which ap¬ 
pealed to make the Free City in an equally loose sense a “protectorate” of the League. 

The relations between Poland and Danzig formed the subject of advisory opinions by 
the Permanent Couit of International Justice, May 16, 1925 (Series B, No. ii) and 
August 26, 1930 (Scries B, No. 18). 

See, on the question of the status of Danzig, M. M. Lewis, “The Free City of Danzig,” 

British Year Book, 1924, p. 89, J A. Van Hamel, “Danzig and the Polksh Problem,” 

Intel national Conciliation, No 288, March, 1933: Ten Years of World Cooperation, 
pp. 382 ff. 
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control of Nazi elements in 1936; and it was formally annexed by Germany 
on September i, 1939, when hostilities were begun against Poland. By deci¬ 
sion of the Potsdam Conference Danzig was included in the area of East 
Prussia transferred to Poland. 

By the terms of the treaty of peace with Italy, the “Free Territory of 
Trieste” was constituted and recognized by the signatory states, which agreed 
“that its integrity and independence shall be assured by the Security Council 
of the United Nations.” A provisional regime was set up pending the coming 
into force of the Permanent Statute to be approved by the Security Council. 
The Statute, which forms Annex VI of the treaty, describes the area of the 
Territory, the responsibility of the Council for the integrity and independ¬ 
ence of the Territory, its demilitarized status, the civil and political rights of 
its inhabitants, citizen-ship, the organs of government, the foreign relations 
of the Territory, its domestic administration and other related matters. The 
Governor of the Territory is to be appointed by the Security Council after 
consultation with the Governments of Yugoslavia and Italy. 'I'hc legislative 
Assembly is to consist of a single chamber elected on the basis of propor¬ 
tional representation. Executive power, other than that assigned to the 
Governor, is to be exercised by a Council of Government, formed by the 
popular Assembly and responsible to it. Amendments to the Statute may be 
made by the Security Council.'"® 

The system of mandates established by Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations represented an attempt to apply a form of international 
guardianship to certain colonies and territories which “as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world.” 
The system was thus limited to the colonies and territories of Germany and 
Turkey, and it did not extend to colonics and territories of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. The principle upon which the system proceeded was that 
“the well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civili¬ 
zation” and that securities for the performance of this trust should be 
embodied in the Covenant of the League. The tutelage of these peoples was 
to be entrusted to “advanced nations,” which “by reason of their resources, 
their experience or their geographical position can best undertake this re¬ 
sponsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should 
be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League.” 

Three distinct groups of such territories were marked off. The first group 
consisted of certain communities, formerly subject provinces of Turkey, 
which had reached a stage of development at which their existence as inde- 

1'"’Treaty with Italy, Section III, Arts. 21, 22; Annex VII, Provisional Regime, 
Annex VI, Permanent Statute. 

"’■A study of the origins of the system of mandates may be found in Wright, Man- 
dulfs under the League of Nalwn\, where an exhaustive bibliography is given. See also 
Bentwich, The Mandates System; Millot, Les mandats internationaux; Van Rees Les 
mandats internationaux; M. C. Mills, “The Mandatory System,’’ Am. Jowned Vol i? 
(192.U, so. ' 
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pendent nations could be provisionally recognized, subject to a temporary 
regime of administrative assistance from a mandatory state. The mandate for 
Syria was accepted by France in 1920 and confirmed by the T/eague of 
Nations in 1922.’"“ Subsequently the territory was divided into the Syrian 
Republic and the Lebanon Republic, separate constitutions for the two states 
being presented by France to the League in 1930. In 1933 France and Syria 
signed a treaty of alliance contemplating the ultimate termination of the 
mandate and the admission of Syria into the League of Nations.*"'’ The 
mandate for Iraq (Mesopotamia) was assigned to Great Britain; but before 
a text for the mandate was drafted the situation was modified by the conclu¬ 
sion in 1922 and 1926 of treaties of alliance between Great Britain and 
Iraq in which the former recognized the latter as a sovereign and independent 
state and undertook to exercise for twenty-five years a supervisory control 
accepted by the League as the equivalent of a mandate.**" The proposal of 
Groat Britain that Iraq should be admitted to membership in the League of 
Nations was subsequently accepted, and Iraq became a member in 1932. 

The mandate for Palestine was also allotted to Great Britain, and it orig¬ 
inally covered Transjordan as well.’" 'I'he latter was, however, separately 
organized by a treaty of February 20, 1928, which contemplated its admis¬ 
sion into the League of Nations as an independent state."* 

The second group of territories under mandate, designated by the Council 
of the League as Class B mandates, included certain former colonies of Ger¬ 
many which were administered by the mandatory state under a separate form 
of government. But it is doubtful whether these territories could claim any 
degree of international personality. The third group, designated as Class C 
mandates, which were administered as integral portions of the territory of 
the mandatory state, had no international status whJitever."® 

The system of international trusteeship established by Chapters XI-XIII Trusteeship 
of the Charter of the United Nations is more comprehensive than the system the'rniied 
of mandates under the Covenant of the League of Nations. Article 73 of the 
Charter embodies a “declaration” regarding all non-self-governing territories, 
in accordance with which the members of the United Nations responsible for 
the administration of “territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of .self-government” accept as a sacred trust the obligation to pro¬ 
mote the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories. SiJecitic measures 
are enumerated in the Article by which the obligation thus accepted is to be 
put into effect. Article 75 establishes an “international trusteeship system” 

For the text ot the mandate, see Wright, op. cit., pp. 607 ff. 

On the status of the two republics, see Hourani, Syria and Lebanon: A Political 
Essay; C. Cardahi, Rccuetl des Cour\, Vol. 43 (1933—1), 66.3, 786 Both Syria and 
Lebanon were original signatories of the Chaiter of the United Nations 

For the texts of the treaties, sec Wright, op cil., pp 5175 ff. (treaty of 1922) and 
ibid., 598, n. S (treaty of 1926). Iraq was recognised by the United States as an inde¬ 
pendent state in iq.30. See Hackworth, Digest, I, 214. 

'' ‘ For the text of the mandate, see Wright, op. cit , pp 600 ff 
'' - For the subsequent status of Transjordan, .see below, p. 144. 

" ’ For a description of the territories coming within Class B and Class C, see Wright, 
op. cit. 
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for the administration of such territories as may subsequently be placed 
under the system by individual agreements with respect to each territory so 
placed. Article 76 sets forth the basic objectives of the trusteeship .sj^slcm, 
the furtherance of peace and security, the promotion of the political, eco¬ 
nomic, aJid social advancement of the people of the territory and their pro¬ 
gressive development towards self-government or independence according to 
the circumstances of each territory, the encouragement of re.spect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and the ensuring of equal treatment in 
social, economic, and commercial matters for all members of the United 
Nations and for their nationals. Article 77 makes the trusteeship system 
applicable, by means of special agreements, to territories now held under 
mandate, to territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result 
of the war, and to territories voluntarily placed under the system by states 
responsible for their administration. 

A significant feature of the trusteeship system is the possible designation, 
in any trusteeship agreement, of a strategic area or areas to be placed under 
the direct control of the Security Council, Other areas, not designated as 
strategic, are to be under the direction of the General Assembly. Articles 86 
and 87 make provision for a Trustce.ship Council which is to e.xercise admin¬ 
istrative functions under the authority of the General Assembly with respect 
to non-strategic areas and under the authority of the Security Council with 
respect to strategic areas, in the latter case without prejudice to security 
considerations.’ “ 

In addition to states having a legal status at international law, whether 
that of full membenship in the international community or that of partial 
membership, there are ca.ses in which political communities struggling to 
attain a condition of separate statehood have been recognized by interna¬ 
tional law as possessing a de. facto as opjrosed to a de jure status. From the 
point of view of international law the rebellious community is still a part of 
the state from which it is endeavoring to separate itself. But in the course of 
its struggle for freedom it may attain an actual [losition of independence 
which makes it necessary for third states to deal with it as if it possessed 
international personality, pending the determination of the question whether 
it shall be formally admitted to membership or be brought back to subjection 
by the state from which it has revolted. Tt might be de.scribed as an inchoa¬ 
tive state, permitted by the other states to exercise temporarily certain of 
the rights and privileges of statehood, but having in its own name not a 
legal, but merely a moral, claim to the protection of international law.”'’ 

"^For the relation of the trusteaship system to the organization of the United Na¬ 
tions, .see below, p. 193. For a general survey of the system, see articles in Dept of State 
Bulletin, Vol XIII, p. 1037, Vol. XVI, p 511 On December 13, 1946, the General 
Assembly approved trusteeship agreements submitted by Australia, Helguim, France, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom; and on April 2, 1947 the Security Council 
approved an agreement submitted by the United States for the former J apanese mandated 
islands as a strategic area. 

’' ■' It IS the accepted intcr-Amcrican doctrine that “the political existence of the state 
is independent of recognition by the other states ” Montevideo Convention on Rights 
and Duties of States, .\rticle 3. But even so, the problem remains to determine when a 
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Tf international law is a law between sovereign states, have individuals, 
citizens of the various states, any standing before the law? Have they rights 
and duties which can properly be said to be international rights and duties? 
Are individuals “subjects” of the law as well as states, although in a more 
restricted degree, or are they merely “objects” of the law? The problem is a 
complicated one, due to the failure at times to distinguish between the sub¬ 
stantive and the procedural law, and to the fact that the terms “subjects” 
and “objects” have been carried over from municipal law to international 
law without always taking into account the differences in the practical 
application of the terms. 

“Subjects,” as the term is used in general jurisprudence, arc the persons to 
whom the law attributes rights and duties; “objects” are the things in respect 
to which rights are held and duties imposed.'Individuals are the primary 
persons of municipal law, because in them inhere the rights which the state 
was created to protect and upon them devolve the correlative duties to re¬ 
spect the rights of other individuals. Groups of persons may be given by the 
state a corporate character, a moral personality; but such character is in 
most cases artificial and transient, and the state may terminate the existence 
of such persons when thev have ceased to fulfil their purpose. 

When Grotius wrote his famous treatise in 1625 states had not yet taken 
on the attributes of absolute sovereignty which came to characterize them a 
century later. International law was still based upon the law of nature, the 
law derived from the very nature of man as a moral being, binding equally 
upon Christian princes as upon their individual subjects."' but with the 
substitution of the personality and sovereignty of the state for the personality 
and sovereignty of the prince, the rights of the individual cea.sed to be a 
determining factor in the making of the law, and publicists concentrated 
their attention upon the rights and duties of the state as a corporate person, 
in which the personality of the individual was almost wholly lost."** Para¬ 
doxically enough, even democratic states were so intent upon their domestic 
sovereignty that with a few exceptions they abandoned the conception of 
rights of the individual transcending national boundaries."*' In an age of 

bdligiTc-nt community has reached the stage of de facto independence at which its claim 
to statehood is actually recognued by other st.ttcs For the problems arising in this 
connection, see below, p. 145. 

'*•’Holland, Llrmrnls of Jurisprudence, Chap. VIII. The meaning of “subjects” in rela¬ 
tion to international law is analyzed in Spiropoulos, L’lndividu en droit international, 
where it is said, p 32; “A subject of the law is one to whom the rules of a juridical 
system are immediately addressed, that is to say, one who is directly qualified or obligated 
by the rules of a juridical system” To the same effect Kelscn, General Theory of Law 
and State, p. 343. But many writers use the terms “subjects," “persons,” “international 
personality” without careful distinctions, with the result that some writers may be cited 
on both sides of the contioversy. 

Sec above, p. 51 

'' ** Note the part played by Vattel in this respect, his conception of nations as "so 
many free pensons living together in the state of nature” leading him to ascribe to 
nations absolute rights little comjiatible with the principles of the natural law which he 
took as the basis of his system See above, p. 55. 

‘'"Perhaps the most notable of these exceptions was the assertion by the Congress 
of the United States in 180X that “the right of expatriation is a natural and inherent 
right of all people.” See below, p 2^8 
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national expansion and sharp rivalry governments gave little thought to the 
promotion of humanitarian interests, except in so far as backward peoples 
might be brought under their control by the assumption of what they chose 
to consider “the white man’s burden.” 

Considering the question from the point of view of the formal relations of 
states, it would appear that the position taken by those jurists who consider 
states only as the subjects of international law is difficult to contest. It is 
states which meet at international conferences and congresses to determine 
the rules which are to govern their re.spective claims and to provide ways 
and means of international cooperation. The delegates to such conferences 
speak in the name of their respective states, and the decisions they take 
bind the state in its corporate capacity. It is states and states only that may 
be members of the United Nations, and it is .states only that may be parties 
in ca.ses before the International Court of Justice. It is states which maintain 
diplomatic representatives at their respective capitals and which negotiate 
with one another for the protection of their national interests. It is states 
which enter into treaties, bilateral or multilateral, creating new rights and 
duties superseding existing law. It is to his state that the individual must 
turn for protection when he is the victim of a denial of justice in a foreign 
country. By the law of war the enemy character attaching to each of the 
belligerent states descends to each and every citizen of the slate, whatever 
his personal .sentiments may be with respect to the justice of the conflict in 
which his state is engaged. 

In the presence of these facts of international intercourse the majority of 
writers have held that individuals were not subjects of international law liut 
rather objects of the law.'^" Apparent exceptions have been explained by 
saying that it is a mere convenience that the language of diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence relating to the protection of citizens in other countries gives the 
impression at times that the claim is made in the name of the individual. 
The fact that individuals have on occasion been permitted to appear before 
international courts is likewise put down as a mere matter of convenience. 
It is the state of which the individual is a national which must ultimately 

’-"The case is, perhaps, most effectively ‘.tated in Oppenheim, Internationul Law, I, 
§ 1.3. "Sulijects of the rights, and duties arising from the Law of .Nations aic States solely 
and cxeln-ively . Therefore, all rights which might necessarily have to be granted 
to an individual human being according to the Law of Nations are not international 
rights, but rights granted by Municipal Law’ in accordanre with a duty imposed upon 
the State concerned by International Law.” See also §§ 288, 293, 344 

Compaic Sir J F Williams, Chapters on Current International Law, pp s ff, where 
it is aigued that, ‘‘A legal system cannot be said to recognize rights as belonging to 
persons, when it does not allow those persons to deal with those rights," having in mind 
the fact that the individual can only secure his alleged rights by having recourse to the 
state of which he Ls a national Equally definitive is Sir Frederick Smith, International 
Law, sth cd , p. 53; “Stales and states alone enjoy a locus standi in the law of nations; 
the> arc the only wearers of international personality.” 

Kelson, asseifing that “Individuals can have international rights only if there is an 
international couit before which they can appear as plaintiffs,” reaches the conclusion 
that It is “only in exceptional cases that inteinational law diicttly obligates or authorizes 
individuals”, and he goes on to observe that “If this should become the rule, the bordei- 
line between international and national law would disappear.” General Theory of Law 
and State, pp 343 ff 
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assure the payment of the claim. The duties which international law appears 
to ascribe to individuals, as for example by the laws of war and of neutrality, 
are in reality not duties which the individual owes to international law itself, 
but rather they are the conditions under which the state of which he is a 
national is entitled to protect him against one or other of the belligerents.' 

On the other hand a number of jurists, looking behind the formalities of Vicwthat 
international procedure, insist that it is the individual who is the primary are'subjects 
unit of society, international as well as national. The existing states of the ofiheUw 
world are but “artficial bodies,” formed by the chance of historical circum¬ 
stances. Each of them possesses a corporate character not by reason of any 
inherent right, but merely bccau.se it represents the desire of a particular 
group of individuals to unite for the protection of their fundamental and 
inalienable rights as individuals and for the promotion of their mutual inter¬ 
ests. The state is, indeed, “natural to man,” in the classic words of Aristotle; 
but it is natural only because it fulfils certain fundamental needs of man’s 
nature, because it is a means for the development of the individual man in 
as.sociation with his fellows.**" Its corporate unity gives it no such sacred 
character as to justify the as.sertion by it of rights in its own name which 
might violate the fundamental rights of its individual citizens or which might 
jirevent or obstruct the normal intercourse of the citizens (»f one state with 
those of another. The state exists for man, not man for the .state. Govern¬ 
ments, says the Declaration of Independence, exist by the con.sent of the 
governed; they are therefore but the agents of the people, acting under their 
control and obedient to their injunctions. Under such circumstances to .say 
that individuals are merely objects of the law is to assign rights to the state 
which are in contradiction with the principles upon which the constitutional 
law of all democratic states rests. Individuals are, indeed, not members of the 
international community; but that is not conclusive of the issue. A federal 
state can be a union of separate .states without thereby denying to individuals 
rights under federal law. It has never been suggested that international law 
gave to states rights over their own citizens; yet that conclusion would follow 
if individuals were merely objects of the law.'-’'* 

If the formal relations of states proceed, as a matter of fact, upon the 

121 Westlake, perhaps, states this aspect of the problem most effectively “Where 
international law allows a stale to have direct relations with a piivatc person not its 
own subject, it is only by virtue of a rule prevailing between states that this is so.’’ 

After giving c.\amples, he observes “These considerations furnish the an.swer to a ques¬ 
tion which is sometimes asked, whether private persons can be the subjects of interna¬ 
tional law It would be pedantic to deny that the pirate and the blockade-runner are 
subjects of international law, but it is only by virtue of rules prevailing between stales 
that they are so.” Chapters on the Principles of International Law, pp. 1-2. 

'--Sec above, p. 47. The student will distinguish sharply between the state in the 
abstract and the particular states that have taken shape as the result of political and 
economic factors, many of which can scarcely be described as "natural” expressions of 
man’s need for social life. 

Compare the conception of the “rights of the individual a^ainU the state,” as 
understood in modern democratic constitutions If, in the language of the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States, all men aie created equal and are endowed bv their 
creator with certain inherent and inalienable rights, then those rights must be taken into 
account by international law, else they would lose their inherent and inalienable character. 
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basis of their corporate character, this can be said to be a mere historical 
circumstance, a practical necessity, due to the difficulty of organizing an 
international community of individuals. Individuals, therefore, are the true 
subjects of international law, and states are only the agents through which 
they act in default of more convenient means of giving effect to their common 
interests. 

argument is obviously a highly theoretical one, and it is clearly 
of jurists directed against the absolutism of the sovereign state, whether as impeding 
the progress of international government or as resisting the extension of 
international law into new fields.'-' Not all of those who claim for individuals 
rights under international law go that far. The fundamental thesis has been 
stated in a variety of ways, and there are perhaps as many expressions of it 
as there are writers on the subject.'Some are content to assert merely that 
individuals are also subjects of international law, and that it is possible for 
them to be subjects of the law without at the same time being members of 
the international community, which is clearly limited to states as such.'-'' 

'-■•It is to be c.xpcctcd that those who have been most determinccl in their attacks 
upon the sovereignty of the state (see above, p. 106) should also be the one.s to as^eit 
the place of the individual as a .‘>ubjcrt of international law Diimiit. foi ex.imple, is 
con.sistent throughout his writinRS in denying the one and uplioldmg the other Sec II J 
Laski, “M Duguit’s Conception of the State,” in Modern Theories of Law See also 
Laski, Studies tn the Problem of Sovereignty. 

'^•■’The Italian j'urist, Fiore, is conspicuous among the earlier proponents of the more 
extreme view. Man possesses rights jure suo; he must be considered as “a person of the 
Magna civilas”; he has international rights because he is a human being, and lie carries 
these rights with him wherever he goes. Diritto internazionalr rodifirato (Boi chard’s 
trans.), Bk I, Title XXIIl Before Fiore, Heffter had asserted that the fundamental 
human rights of man made him one of the “immediate subjects of piescnt international 
law.” Le drotl international public de VEurope, ed 1866, p 31 See also pp 115-118 for 
a detailed exposition of these fundamental human rights Bluntschli foresaw a future in 
which international law might protect the rights of man in the same way in which 
federal states did so when one of their members violated them Das modetne Volkerrerht, 
3rd ed, p. 20 Bonfils also was one of the earlier writers to lay stress upon the rights 
of man as a human being, but without going so far as to depart from the established 
classifications of international law Manuel de droit international public, § 157 

’2<*For more recent statements of the view that individuals are subjects of the law, 
see Lauterpacht, Private Law Sources and Analogic', of International Law, where the 
question is treated in connection with hfa theories of the objective character ol interna¬ 
tional law; F. S Dunn, Proceedings, Am Soc. of Int. Law, t(»3S, pp 14 ff: “The very 
basis on which international law was erected was the universal moral order of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, which in turn rested solidly on the concept of the worth and dignity of 
the individual . To give personality to the state rather than to the individual is per¬ 
haps a harmless hit of anthropomorphism in normal times, but in the present crisis there 
is gieat danger that it will be misunderstood.” Compare E C Stowell, ibid, pp. 65 ff., 
who points out that the individual is a subject of international law in two ways, “as an 
individual, and then through his nation, which also exists as a separate entity ” See also 
the same writer’s views in his International Law, p. 8, where he says that “Fundamentally 
the law of nations is a law of individuals, enforced through the agency of the govern¬ 
ments of the communities into which mankind is apportioned”; and he goes so far as to 
add “There is, therefore, a certain justification in recognizing that states share with 
individuals the character of subjects of international law.” 

P M. Brown, referring to plans for the establishment of a “world assembly,” asserts 
that: “The most serious error committed by the defenders of international law has been 
found in their parrot-like reaffirmation that it applies only between sovereign states.” 
Am Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), 160. Compare also his assertion that. “The international 
community reserves to itself the protection of rights essential to the safety and the 
welfare of all.” Ibid. Vol. 38 (1944), 281. 

See also, Scelle, Pricis de droit dfs gens; Politis, The New Tendencies in International 
Law; H. Aufricht, “Personality in International Law,” Am. Pol. Science Rev., Vol. 
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Reference is made to the fact that many branches of the law have little or 
no direct reference to the interests of states as such. The rights and duties of 
aliens in the state of their domicil, the privileges of foreign ships in national 
ports, the navigation of the high seas, for example, all deal with what individ¬ 
uals, not states, may do under certain contingencies. The law regulating 
these matters is, indeed, a law between states, but in its practical application 
the individual is regularly treated as if the right claimed were his own per¬ 
sonal right. It is not uncommon for individuals to be permitted tf) appear 
personally before mixed arbitration tribunals for the adjustment of claims 
against foreign states; and individual owners have by long custom been 
permitted to appear before prize courts of the belligerents to defend their 
interests under the law of neutrality. The trials of war criminals at Nurem¬ 
berg suggest that individuals may also be made directly responsible for acts 
in violation of international law. 

More effective, however, is the argument that the international community Thewrifarc 
has come to realize more and more of recent years that the welfare of the man‘" 
individual is a matter of concern irrespective of the particular state of which 
he hajipens to he a national, and that measures must be taken to improve his 
condition and to raise his standard of living not immediately in the interest 
of the state of which he is a national but in his own interest as a human 
being. The various sanitary conventions that have been adopted have had in 
contemplation not merely the protection of the health of one state against 
the contagion of disease in another, but the humanitarian object of preserving 
the health of individuals as human beings.’*" In like manner measures that 
have been adopted for (he protection of public morals have had a humani¬ 
tarian rather than a merely protective purpose.’*" The International Labor 
Organization has demonstrated the concern of its members not only for the 
welfare of the worker as a citizen of a particular state but the worker as a 
human being whatever his nationality or racial group.’"" The fact that the 
draft conventions of the organization call for ratification by the separate 


XXXV'II (i04,^), pp. 217-243, where a general survey of the problem is given; M. Siotto- 
Pintor, ‘‘Les sujets du droit int. autres que les Etats,” Recued dei Corns, Vol. 41 (1932— 

III). 2SI. 

' 2' The importance of the appearance of individuals before international courts is 
stressed by a numlx-r of writers. E I Hambro, Proceedings, Am. Soc. of Int. Law, 1941, 
pp. 20 ff., speaks of the access of individuals to international courts as “a symptom of a 
tendency to create a real international society,” and as “a part of the tendency to curtail 
the all important sovereignty of the national state.” For the issues involved in the trial 
of war criminals, see below, p 668. 

Sec below, p. 489, where the various conventions are set forth in detail. To these 
conventions may be added the numerous resolutions and declarations of the inter-.^meri- 
can community, as for c.xamplc Resolution XLV, “Health Security,” Resolution LVI, 
“Social Questions,” and Resolution LVIII, “Declaration of the Social Principles of 
America,” adopted at the Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 194.'!. 

i2'>The conventions for the suppression of the slave trade and for the suppression of 
the white slave traffic arc conspicuous instances. Sec below, p 490. 

The constitution of the International Labor Organization, however, lays stress 
upon the relations between states, proclaiimng that “peace can be established only if it 
is ba.scd upon social justice,” and that “the failure of any nation to adopt humane con¬ 
ditions of labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the 
conditions in their own countries.” 
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states relates to the administration of the measures proposed, not to the 
humanitarian objectives of the measures themselves. 

But it is in the field of the recognition of fundamental human rights that 
the individual has come of recent years to be a subject rather than an object 
of the law.*-'' The “Four Freedoms” proclaimed by President Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress in 1941 were directed towards the individual human 
being as such, apart from his membership in a particular state.' '■ The Dec¬ 
laration by United Nations, signed on January i, 1942, proclaimed that the 
protection of human rights in all countries was one of the results which it 
was hoped might be obtained from victory over the Axis Powers.'^'' The 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, submitted as the basis of a new international 
organization, made provision that the proposed organization should “facilitate 
solutions of international economic, social, and other humanitarian problems 
and promote re.spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” The 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace, held in Mexico City in 194S, 
declared the support of the American Republics of a system of international 
protection of the essential rights of man, and it made provision for the prep¬ 
aration of a Declaration of the International Rights and Duties of Man to 
be attached to the new organic pact of the Inter-American System.’ ' ’ The 
Charter of the United Nations elaborated upon the provisions of the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks ProfX)sal.s, making reference to the promotion of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in a number of its articles, and providing in 
particular for the appointment by the Economic and Social Council of a 
commission for the promotion of human rights.''”'’ 

In the presence of these facts it would seem unreal to sav that individuals 
are not in .some degree subjects of international law, at least in respect to 
the rules of sub.stantive law. In respect to procedural law, while the individual 
must in general look to his stale for the enforcement of his rights, there is 
the precedent of the minorities treaties concluded after the first World War 
to mark the tendency to create international machinery for the protection 

Sit, in thi> connection, Mandclsitam, “La protection internationalc des droits de 
rhoinme,” Recuetl des Coiirs, Vol 38 (1931—^IV), 129 ff, where the Declaration of the 
International Rights of Man, adopted by the Institute of International Law in 1929, is 
anal>zed and discussed Perhaps the development of fascist theories of the state did as 
much as an> thing in recent years to provoke a reaction among jurists in favor of the 
transfer of the protection of the fundamental rights of man from the exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion of the individual state to the field of international law See Wright, “Human Rights 
and the World Order,” in International Conaliatton, April, 1943, p 238 

' “We look forward,” said the President, “to a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms,” freedom of speech and of expression, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want and freedom from fear, each of them to be enjoyed “everywhere in the 
world.” 

' For the text of the Declaration, see Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 3, 1942, p. 3. 
The Declaration confirmed the Atlantic Charter which had expressed the hope that a 
peace might be established “which will afford a.ssurance that all men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want." 

’ Chap. IX, Section A. 

i!'"'Resolution IX, No. 9; Resolution XL, “International Protection of the Essential 
Rights of Man.” In pursuance of the latter resolution the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee jircpared a draft Declaration of the International Rights and Duties of Man 
See Pan .\merican Union publications. 

Preamble; Article i, 3, Article 13. ib; Article 54, c. Article 62, 2. 
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of fundamental rights. These treaties, looking to the protection of racial, re¬ 
ligious, and linguistic minorities, proclaimed that their provisions constituted 
“obligations of international concern,” being placed under the guarantee of 
the League of Nations; and a special procedure was devised by the League 
for dealing with petitions presented by minority groups.’ ’■ Tn the peace 
treaties signed by the Allied Powers with Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Finland provision is made that the former Axis partners shall take all 
measures to secure to all persons under their jurisdiction the enjoyment of 
human rights and of fundamental freedoms; but no special provi.sion is 
made for recourse, by an individual alleging violation of the provisions, to 
procedure before the United Nations. How the United Nations mav seek to 
make effective the “international bill of rights,” which is contemplated, is as 
yet undecided.’®” 

On December ii, 1946, by unanimous resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, it was affirmed that genocide was “a crime under 
international law” for which the perpetrators, whether private individuals or 
[Hiblic officials, were punishable. The member .states were invited to enact 
the necessary legislation for the prevention and punishment of the crime; 
and it was recommended that inteinational cooperation be organized to the 
.same end.’*” 

i** For the provisions of the minorities treaties following the first World War, see 
Ten Years of World Cooperation, Chap. XI, P. de Azcaiate, League of Muttons and 
National Minorities: An Experiment; Janowsky, Nationalitu’s and National Minorities. 

Sec below, pp. 266, 267. 

No account is taken here of the various plans for a federal organization of states, 
calling for the creation of a world parliament to he elected diiectly by the people, with 
legislative powers transcending national boundaries. Obviously any such .s\«teni of 
“world government" would radically change the relation of the individual to inteinational 
law. 

' For the text of the resolution, see Am. Journal, Vol. 41 (1947), 145, with comment 
by R. Lcmkin. 
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Acquisition and Loss of International Personality 
Succession of States 

Wc have seen above that the modern international community of sovereign 
and independent states began with the small exclusive group of European 
powers which were maintaining diplomatic relations at the time inter¬ 
national law began to take shape about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and which might be described as the “charter members” of the inter¬ 
national community.' Thereafter new states were admitted into the commu¬ 
nity one by one as the charter members found it convenient to widen their 
circle; each state, upon its admission, acquiring the rights of membership and 
assuming its obligations.* 

What were the conditions upon which the older members of the community 
might agree to accept the.se new members into their exclusive circle? What 
principles were applied to determine whether the applicants were competent 
to exerci.se the rights and able and willing to fulfil the duties of membership 
in the community? Was it possible to fix with any degree of legal accuracy 
at what point a "people” might be said to have taken on the characteristics 
of a state? The questions were difficult ones, and jurists as well as govern¬ 
ments were embarrassed to find an answer.** 

The procedure by which regular membership in the international commu¬ 
nity is acquired is known as “recognition,” and it might be defined as the 
formal acknowledgment by an existing member or by existing members of the 
international community that a state or political group hitherto not holding 
membership in the community is now entitled to it, and, as an incident of 
membership, to all of the rights and privileges of other members of the 
community. When recognition is given by an individual member of the com¬ 
munity it can obviously confer no more than the individual state has to give; 
it makes the newcomer a member only in so far as the state giving recognition 

1 Scr above, p. loi 

-Compare Secretary Webster’s statement in 1842, cited above, p. 102. 

^ Attention is called below, Chap VIII, to the necessity of distinguishing sharply 
between the recognition of new states and the recognition of new governments Certain 
of the principles regulating the two procedures arc the same, but their application is 
diffeient and the results are wholly unlik^e. 

On the geneial subject of the recognition of new states, sec Moore, Digest, I, §§ 28-42; 
Hackworlh, Digest, I, §§35-46; Hyde, Ini. Law, I, §§35-42, Fauchille, Traile de droit 
intri national public, Tome I, Nos 199-204, Kunz, Die Anerhennung von Slaalen und 
Regiei ungen tm Volkerrecht; R. Erich, “La naissance et la reconnaissance des Etats,” 
Renieil den Cours, Vol. 13 (1926—III), 431; H Kelsen, “Recognition in Internat'onal 
Law," Ain. Journal, Vol. 35 (1941), 605; Sir. J F. Williams, “La doctrine de la lecon- 
nai'-sance en droit international et ses devcloppcmcnts recents,” Recuetl des Cours, Vol 44 
(ly.C?—II), ^03, Lauterp.acht, Recognition in International Law (1947); Arechaga, 
Reconocmiento de Gobiernos (1947). 
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is concerned.* Other states may delay their recognition for an indefinite 
period or, possibly, refuse it altogether. On the other hand the leading powers 
have from time to time acted collectively, and in such cases third states have 
followed their lead in due time.® Tn more recent years the admission of new 
members to the League of Nations suggested that the older method of indi¬ 
vidual recognition might give way to the collective procedure of recognition 
by the whole body of states.'* The practice of the United Nations thus far 
seems to indicate that the precedents set by the League will be followed by 
that organization.* 

Recognition may be said to be express when a definite and explicit state¬ 
ment is made to that effect; it is tacit or “implicit” when the older member 
enters into official intercourse with the new member by sending diplomatic 
representatives to it, concluding treaties with it, acknowledging its flag or 
otherwise entering into formal relations with it. Political conditions have 
been the determining factor in the choice of one or the other method of 
recognition." 

As applied to states already long in existence but not as yet within the 
circle of the international community, recognition has given rise to little 
controversy. Russia’s position was so well established in 1721 that the proce¬ 
dure attending its admission into the family of nations by the treaty of 
Nystad in 1721 could scarcely be described as “recognition.”’’ The admis¬ 
sion, however, of non-Christian states has presented difficulties. Tn general 
it may be .said that their admission has been determined by the decision of 
the leading states as to the possibility of the performance by the particular 
non-Christian state of the duties prescribed by international law. The Bar¬ 
bary Pirates, as they were called, while given some degree of official recogni¬ 
tion of their legal personality during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries by the conclusion of treaties with them, failed to improve their con¬ 
duct sufficiently to be admitted into the family of nations before they lost 
their personality altogether."’ Turkey was the first non-Christian state to 


' Hence recoRnition by one or more of the leadinR powers has been of first imporlancc 
to a new state, other powers generally waiting for their decision as to the new state 
before acting. 

See below, p. 138. 

For a discussion of the subject sec Proceedings, Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1931, pp 192 ff- 
See aNo Graham, The League of Nations and the Recognition of States; A. McNair in 
Oppenheim, International Law, 4th ed., p, 145, n. 2. 

' Note, for example, the invitation to Syria and Lebanon, not hitherto formal mem¬ 
bers of the international community, to attend the San Francisco Conference and sign 
the Charter of the United Nation.s. 

For a list of the various forms of recognition use<l by the United States see Hack- 
worth, Digest, I, 166 ff.; Hyde, International Law, I, 49 

Following the demonstration of its military strength by the defeat of Sweden, Russia 
took at once the position of a Great Power. 

Sie the decision in the case of The Helena, 4 C Rob 4 (1801), in which the court, 
in determining the validity of the title to a vessel captuied by the Dey of Algiers and 
subsequently sold, held that the title could not be annulled on ground of the oiiginal 
“piiatiral seizure.” Although the Algerine’s notions of justice to be observed between 
nations, said the court, "differ from those which we entertain, we do not, on that 
account, venture to call in question their public acts ” An extraordinary decision, reflect¬ 
ing the policy of appeasement of that day. 
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be admitted, being made a party to the treaty of Paris of 1856 at the close of 
the Crimean War. But long before its admission treaties had been entered 
into with the Ottoman Empire, so that the term “recognition” seems hardly 
applicable to the statement of the Paris Conference that Turkey was there¬ 
upon admitted “to participate in the public law and concert of Europe.” 

Its capital was moved from Constantinople to Ankara in 1923. 

Japan entered into official relations with the Western World in 1834 and 
1858, when treaties were signed with the United States, Great Britain, and 
other states, opening certain ports and granting commercial privileges. Tl 
was not, however, until 1893 that the empire, having demonstrated its mili¬ 
tary power by its defeat of China, won an acknowledged place in the circle 
of the Great Powers. No formal “recognition” was needed to establish its 
claim to the full rights and privileges of membership in the international 
community.'The admission of China, Persia, and Siam, likewise partial for 
some years previous, became complete at the time of their attendance at the 
Hague Conference of 1907.' ’ Recognition seems, however, applicable to the 
case of FIthiopia which became a member of the international community by 
its admission to the League of Nations in 192^.'^ Afghanistan was recognized 
as independent by Great Britain in 1919, and in 1921 an Afghan mission 
was received bv the President of the United States; an act which was later 
interpreted as recognition of the regime of King Amanullah.'' In 1931, 
upon receiving a request for recognition from the Foreign Office of the King¬ 
dom of Hejaz and Nejd, the United States inquired whether that government 
was prepared to enter into a treaty of friend.shii), commerce, and navigation, 
and upon receiving an affirmative answer extended “full recognition” to it."* 
The name of the kingdom was changed to Saudi Arabia in 1932, and the new 
meml)cr of the international community participated in the Conference of 
San Francisco and signed the (’barter of the United Nations. 

The creation of new states by the process of the voluntary subdivision of 
an existing state or the voluntary federation of a number of existing states 
has in like manner raised no controversial problems of recognition. The 
North German Federation of 1866 was recognized without hesitation and the 
new state admitted as of course to the place hitherto occupied by the Ger- 

Thi’ admis.<iinn ot Turkey was doubtless not so much an acknowledgment of its 
capatity to fulfil the obliKatmns of membership as the result of the necessity of an 
agreement among the Great Powers concerning the future of that country and of its 
vassals. 

1-A Pearce Higgins, however, si>caks of the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 1902 as .setting 
“the fm.il seal on the recognition of the latter Empire.” Hall, International Law, 8th ed 
by Higgins, p. 49. 

J On the question of the admission of China, see Bau, Tkc Foreign Relations of 
China; Escarra, La Chine et le droit international; Morse and McNair, Far Eastern 
International Relations 

’ ‘ On the admission of Ethiopia to the League of Nations, see the report of the 
Coimiil of the League of Nations and the declaration made by Ethiopia, Am Journal, 
Vol .to (19^6), Supp 19 See also, M. O. Hud-son, “Member^hlp in the League of 
Nations,” ihrd, Vol 18 (1924), 444 

* ' See Haikworth, Digest, I, 195. Afghanistan was admitted into the League of Nations 
on Sept 27, 1934 

Hackwoith, Digest, I, 2iSff. 
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manic Confederation of 1815.^^ In like manner the recognition of the short¬ 
lived Central American Federation of iq2i was automatic, all of its separate 
members having been sovereign states before the formation of the Federa¬ 
tion.^** The separation of Sweden and Norway in 1905 raised no problem in 
respect to the separate recognition of the two states. The dissolution of the 
union of Austria and Hungary in October, 1918, was confirmed by the terms 
of the peace treaties entered into at the close of the war. Recognition of 
Austria and Hungary as separate and independent states followed as a matter 
of course.*** 

From time to time certain of the leading powers have voluntarily conferred 
the privileges of statehood upon hitherto dependent parts of their colonial 
domain, or upon protectorates hitherto without international personality. In 
such cases recognition by other states of the international personality of the 
new state has generally followed in due time the lead of the mother-country. 
The formal recognition of the separate international personalities of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of nations took place at the time of 
their admission as individual members of the League of Nations.-’" Egypt 
was declared independent by Great Britain in 1922, and was recognized by 
the United States and other powers shortly after.^' 

The admission of Byelorussia and Ukraine as separate members of the 
United Nations presents an anomalous situation, in that neither of the two 
states, if they can be called such, possessed any degree of international per¬ 
sonality previous to their admi.ssion to the United Nations. Whether their 
activities as members of the organization will be followed by their de facto 
independence of control by the central government of the U.S.S.R. and their 
assertion of the prerogatives of sovereign states remains to be seen. Thus far 
they appear to represent indirectly the Soviet Union. 

On occasion one or another of the leading powers has undertaken to adopt 
a backward community not hitherto possessing even an inchoative personal¬ 
ity, as in the case of Liberia by the United States and the Congo Free State 
by Belgium. The recognition of the new state by other states has in such 
cases been dependent upon the progress of the new state in its political and 
economic relations under the guiding hand of its guardian. Liberia, adopted 
by the United States in 1847, remained outside the circle of the international 
community until 1920 when, under the patronage of President Wilson, it 

' ■ Recognition by the United States was given by a formal letter addressed by Presi¬ 
dent Grant to Emperor William Moore, Digest, I, 137 The subject, however, is classified 
by Moore under “Recognition of New Governmentr ” 

For the text of the Pact of Union, sec Am. Journal, Vol 15 (1921), Supp, 3.’8. 

1** Sec below, n. 68. Diplomatic relations between the United States and Austria were 
simply “resumed ” Sec Hackworth, Digest, I, 284. 

For the character of the members of the British Commonwealth as sovereign states, 
sec above, p. 122. 

sec above, p. u6. 

22 The countries were admitted to the United Nations by virtue of a secret clause 
of the Yalta Agreement, by which the United States was also to have been given three 
votes, which, however, the United States later rcnounied Ptatlicalh speaking the case 
is one of “multiple representation” in favor of the USSR. See L. B Sohn, “Multiple 
Representation in International Assemblies,” Ant. Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), 71 
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was admitted into the League of Nations.-’’ The Congo Free State, created 
by Belgium in i88<;, never succeeded in obtaining recognition as an inde¬ 
pendent state, and it had no farewells to make when it was annexed by 
Belgium in 1908.-' 

'rhe real problem of recognition arises when a subject people seeks to 
throw off the yoke of an alien oppressor, or when a colony or other part of 
an existing state seeks to break off from the mother-country and take an 
independent position in the international community. In 1776 when the 
Ignited States of America declared their independence of Great Britain there 
was no accepted rule of international law by which the right of a colony to 
self-determination might be judged; rather, the rule of international law was 
that (he mother-country had absolute right to determine the form of govern¬ 
ment to be put into effect in the colony, and any interference on the part of 
other states was regarded as unwarranted intervention in the domestic affairs 
of the mother-country. The United States appealed to fundamental principles, 
to self-evident truths, that men were endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
that governments derived their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
but the appeal did not come within the rules of the international law which 
the British courts then proclaimed to be part of the law of the land.-”' 

But legal title was one thing and facts were another. The practical question 
was, had the contest between the rebellious colony and the parent state 
reached a point where the latter had apparently abandoned all effort to re¬ 
duce the insurgent colony to submission or gave no promise of being able to 
do .so? Up to that time the province in revolt was left to fight its way into the 
international community as best it could. Having proved its ability to survive 
it was ready for recognition by such powers as might find it to their interest 
to begin official relations with it. Premature recognition of the independence 
of a revolutionary state would obviously be regarded by the parent state as 
an interference with its legal right to retain control over its subjects. The 
recognition of the United States of America by France in 1778 was unques¬ 
tionably premature, and it was presently followed by a declaration of war by 
Great Britain against France.-® Until the mother-country itself recognized 
the inde[iendence of its former colony third states took a risk, small or great 
as the case might be, in doing so. The recognition of the independence of the 
South American states by the United States in 1822, and by Great Britain 
in 1821;, was justified by the facts, Spain having lost practically its last foot- 

-' For the .'ipecial problems presented by Liberia, see Azikiwe, Liberia in World 
Pohlirs. Liberia was one of the oiiRinal siunatorics of the Charter of the United Nations 

On the subject of the Congo Free State, see J S Reeves, “The Origin of the Congo 
Free State," Am Journal, Vol. 3 (1909), 99. For an historical survey of the Fiee State, 
see Thomson, Fondation dr I'htat Indeprndant du Congo 

- ' The light of a state to determine whether its colonies and other dependencies are 
ready for self-government or independence is still a “domestic question”; but the public 
opinion of the intcrnation.-il community has now begun to exercise a degree of moral 
pressure upon the mother-country, as evidenced in the intervention of the United Nations 
in the struggle of the Indonesians for independence. 

The declaration of war was, of course, anticipated by France, and the recognition 
cannot be said to have been given upon juridical grounds. See Bemis, Diplomatic His¬ 
tory of the United States, Chap. II. 
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hold on the continent.^" But in any case Spain was clearly In no position to 
resent effectively the acts of recognition. The indeijendcnce of Brazil was 
declared on September 7, 1822, and within less than two years the United 
States had given recognition to the new empire. But in this case the mother- 
country, Portugal, made little effort to subdue the new state.-" 

A new impulse was given to the principle of self-determination during the 
second half of the nineteenth century by the struggle of the Italian States to 
attain freedom and national unity. Mazzini, Mancini, and other Italian 
jurists and patriots developed the “principle of nationalities,” in accordance 
with which peoples of the same race, language, religion, and culture were to 
be united under common institutions and common laws. A generation of 
struggle was, however, required to unify Italy under the leadership of Sar¬ 
dinia; and it was only with the aid of Napoleon Tfl that the yoke of Austria 
was at last thrown off. On March 17, 1861, the new “Kingdom of Italy” 
was proclaimed: but it was not until the occupation of Rome f)n September 
20, 1870, that unity was finally attained. Recognition of the Kingdom of 
Italy was promptly given by Great Britain, France, Prussia, and Austria.^'' 
In the meantime the “call of humanitv,” inspired in part by the romantic 
aspect of the effort of the Greeks to throw off the yoke of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire which they had borne since the fall of Constantinople in 1453, led the 
Great Powers to intervene in the struggle and to assure the independence of 
the country in 1827. The cry of the Serbs and the Rumanians was next 
heard, and after a period of guardianship both peoples were given independ¬ 
ence in 1878.''" Turkey was now disintegrating, and the appeal of its remain¬ 
ing subject peoples for independence would have found an even readier 
response had the Great Powers themselves not been engaged in the contest 
for the balance of power. 


Sei* Moore, Dii(P\t, I, §§ 28-36 The long struggle of the Spanish .\mciican States 
for indi-pendi-nte mu>t explain the in'-istcncc with which L.itin .Vmcncan jurists hold 
that “the iioliliral eM''ti'nre of the '•tatc is independent of recognition by the other state',” 
in the woids of the Monleculeo Convention of 1933 The Convention goc' on to assert 
that ‘‘even before reeognition the state has the light to defend its integiitv and inde¬ 
pendence, to piovide for its conservation and prosperity, and consequently to oiganize 
itself as it sees fit, to legislate upon its interests, administer its services, and to define 
the jurisdiction and competence ot its couits” Int. Conjrrnices of American Stales, 
193V-1940, p. 122 It is not deal, however, what practical application the piinuple had 
in IQ33, and in any case it would seem that the “right” must be undeistood in the same 
sense as the lights as'eited by the American Declaration of Indeiiendence, as an appeal 
to higher moral piinciples than those actually recognized by states .Acciolv well observes 
that the question is not of practical imiioilance; and that while the doctrine that rec¬ 
ognition is declaiatoiy in effect lather than constitutive is moic correct, as a matter of 
fact what is recognized is something which already exists Tratado dr Dererho Intcrna- 
cwnal, I, 144, quoting R. Krich, op. at, Recual des Corns, Voi 13 (1926—III), p 431. 

With respect to the question whether recognition is constitutive or merely declara¬ 
tory, see .\nzilotti, Conrs dc droit international, 160, who maint,uns that recognition is 
constitutive, and Fauchille, Traile, Piemiere Paitie, No 199. 

Moore, Digest, I, §36 For details, sec Accioly, O nronhccimento da independenria 
do Brasil In consequence of the rcadv acceptance bv Poitugal ol the los« of its former 
colony the relations between the two states have alwavs been of the tiiendlicst character. 

See, on the principle of nationalities, Hayes, The Historical Evolution of Modern 
Nationalism; Kohn, Prophets and Peoples, “Maz/ini”, Chadwick, The Nationalities of 
Europe and the Growth of National Ideologies; Cobban, National Self-Determination. 
no See above, p. 115. 
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'I'he Struggle of the people of ('uba for self-determination was carried on 
during many years and the conditions of gross misgovcinment by Spain led 
to frequent appeals for intervention by the United States. The declaration of 
war by the United States against Spain in 1808 was dictated partly by .sym¬ 
pathy with a colony which had long suffered from misrule, and partly by 
impatience on the part of the United States over the continuance of what had 
been for many years an international nuisance. It is significant that the re.so- 
lution of the American Uongress contained a recognition of the freedom 
and independence of the people of ('uba as distinct from the insurgent 
government, which the United States was not prepared to legalize." Military 
occupation of the island followed, and it was not until May 20, 1902, that 
the Republic of Cuba was proclaimed as an independent state. Unlike its 
attitude towards its other American colonics, Spain itself, the mother coun¬ 
try. came forward to join with other states in welcoming the new republic to 
its place in the international community."'- 

The recognition of the independence of Panama by the United States in 
1Q03 followed almost immediately upon its .separation from Colombia, and it 
could not be justified by the demonstrated ability of the insurgent body to 
maintain itself. Rather, the United States intervened to frustrate the efforts 
of ('olombia to reduce the insurgents to submission. 'I'he assertion by the 
United States that it was acting in the interests of ‘‘collective civilization” 
could not of itself create a new rule of international law.'’-* 

'I'he formal independence of Albania was proclaimed by joint action of the 
Great Powers in 1911 following the war between the Jtalkan States and 
'I'urkey. Recognition by the United States and other states was, however, 
delayed in consequence of the war of 1914-1918. 'I'he admission of Albania 
to the League of Nations in 1920 does not seem to have been regarded as 
sufficient justification for prompt recognition, and it was not until the Con¬ 
ference of Amba.ssadors decided, on November 9, 1921, to recognize Albania 
as a sovereign and independent state that Albania’s request for recognition 
by the United States was favorably considered. Recognition was granted by 
the United States in july, 1922/' 

It was only with the outbreak of the first World War that the principle of 
.self-determination can be said to have made anv effective progress. 'I’he 
subject nationalities of central Europe .saw the opportunity to obtain their 
independence if the polyglot empire of Austria-Hungary was defeated, while 
the revolution in Russia held out the hope of the liberation of peoples whose 
desire for freedom had hitherto not been pressed upon the attention of the 
international community. 

President Wilson, in proclaiming on January 8, 1918, his Fourteen Points 


Sec Mooic, Digest, VI, p. 226 The Joint Resolution recognizing the independence 
of t'uha, approved April 20, 1898, preceded by only five days the declaration of war 
against Spain. 

Sec Bustamante, Droit International Public, I, 183. See above, p. in. 

■'' See Moore, Digest, III, 71. 

Hack worth. Digest, I, 196. See above, p. 119. 
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of a just peace, specified the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, the read¬ 
justment of the frontiers of Italy “along clearly recognizable lines of na¬ 
tionality,” the creation of an independent Polish state, and the autonomous 
development of the peoples of Austria-Hungary and of the nationalities 
under Turkish rule.'^ ’ The recognition by the United States on September 3, 
1918, of the Czechoslovak National Council as being “a de jacto belligerent 
government clothed with proper authority to direct the military and political 
affairs of the Czecho-SIovaks” was made while the territory of the new state 
was still under the actual control of Austria-Hungary.'”’’ In the case of 
Poland, Germanv and Austria-Hungary anticipated the movement for lib¬ 
eration by proclaiming the independence of the country in 1916, while the 
Russian Cadet Government had likewise recognized in igty that the creation 
of an independent Poland must be one of the conditions of a just peace. 
When, on January 22, 1919, the United States gave full recognition to the 
Polish Provisional Government the communication described the new state 
as entering “upon a new cycle of independent life ” 

As a result of the revolution in Russia. Finland proclaimed its independ¬ 
ence on December 4, 1917. Denmark promptly recognized the new state, but 
other powers preferred to await the formation of a stable constitutional 
government; and it was not until May 3, 1919 that the United States and 
Great Britain decided to recognize “the independence of Finland and the 
dc facto Government.” ■* ' By contrast, the United States declined at first to 
recognize the Baltic states, believing that “friendship and honor” required 
that all decisions with respect to the sovereignty and territory of Russia 
should be held in abevance until a “restored, free, and united Russia” would 
again take its place with other free nations in upholding peace and orderly 
justice. When, however, it appeared that there was no disposition on the 
part of the Bolsheviks to reconquer the three provinces, the United States on 
July 28, 1922, extended recognition to “the Governments of Esthonia. Latvia, 
and Lithuania.” Recognition had already been granted by the principal 
governments of Europe. Early in 1920 the Supreme Council of the Allied 
Powers agreed to recognize the dc facto government of Armenia, and a 
mandate for the country was offered to the United Stales. This being de¬ 
clined, Armenia was anne.xecl by the Soviet Union and became later a com¬ 
ponent fjart of the Transcaucasian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
itself a part of the U.S.S.R.“ 

The defeat of Turkey in the first World War led to the emancipation of 
Iraq, Syria, and Palestine, all three being first assigned the status of man- 

See Nos g-i.? ot the “Fourteen Points” Ofig and Beard, National Governments and 
the World War, p. 565; Latanc, History of American Foreign Policy, p 606. 

See Am. Journal, Vol 13 (1910), 93; Hackworth, Digest, I, 203. 

Hackworth, Digest, I, 214-215. 

'■*“ lin'd., 217. 

IMd, 209 ff. 

Ibid., igg ff. 

Ibid., 222. On May 24, 1920, President Wilson formally requested the advice and 
(.onsent of the Congress to acceptance of the propo'-cd mandate. The Congress, however, 
lespectfully declined to grant to the executive the power to accept it. Ibid., 106. 
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dates. Recognition was accorded by the United States to Iraq as an inde¬ 
pendent state by the signature in 19,^0 of a tripartite convention with that 
country and Great Britain, although Iraq was still at that time a class A 
mandate of Great Britain.'- Syria and Lebanon were not given formal rec¬ 
ognition until invited to send delegations to the San Francisco Conference 
and to become signatories of the Charter of the United Nations.'*’ Trans¬ 
jordan became an independent .state by the Treaty of Alliance which Great 
Britain signed with the former mandate on March 22, 1946. Admission of 
Transjf>rdan to membershif) in the United Nations was, however, refused by 
the Security Council on Augiust 29, 1946." 

Provibioiis Tn view of the political considerations that must of nece.ssity attend a 
Atlantic decision on the part of the international communitv to recognize a new state, 

ChartL-r jj ^ question whether the “right of self-determination,” 

stated in so broad a form, can be said to be a rule of international law. The 
Atlantic diarter, the terms of which were later incorporated into the Decla¬ 
ration by United Nations of January t, 1942, proclaimed not only the 
intention of the signatorv states not to .seek territorial or other aggrandize¬ 
ment or to seek territorial changes which did not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, but their respect for “the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government under which they will live” ana 
their wish “to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them.” Notwithstanding these pledges, 
changes in territorial sovereignty look place, and were a[iparently ratified by 
the silence of the leading powers, which cannot be reconciled with the terms of 
the Atlantic ( barter. Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia lost their independ¬ 
ence, and I’oland, although re.stored to independence, was given new bound¬ 
aries which were not based upon the “freely expressed wishes” of its y)eople. 
rrthc***”"* Charter of the United Nations states among its “Purposes” the devel- 

{'harierof opmeiit of fricndlv relations among nations “based on respect for the principle 
NaticnJ^'^ of ecjual rights and self-determination of peoples.” No interpretation has 
thus far been given of this broad objective. Some light, however, is thrown 
upon it by the provisions of Article 73 of the Charter, which pledge the 
members of the United Nations to develop self-government in their depend¬ 
ent tcrritc^ries, to take due account of the political aspirations of the peoples 
and to assist them in the progressive development of their free political insti¬ 
tutions, “according to the particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement.” Article 76, dealing with 

Ihid , 214. Set above, p 127 

*' tor the 'Status of these two countries as mandated territories, see above, p. 127. 

"See al)ove, p 127 On January 17, 1046, the British Foreign Minister announced to 
the (lineral Assemlily the intention of the British Government to establish Transjordan 
as “a soveieign indejiendent state”; and that in consequence the question of placing 
Transjorit.m under .1 trustee'-hip did not arise. The General Assembly welcomed the 
declaration at the time, although the Security Council later refused Transjordan admis¬ 
sion to memheiship in the United Nations 

*•’ For the text of tlic Declaration of the United Nations incorporating the Atlantic 
Charter, .'■ce Deiit. of State Bulletin, Vol XII, p 576 
Art. I. no. 2; also Art 55. 
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the “trusteeship system,” includes among the basic objectives of the system 
the progressive development of the trust territories “towards self-government 
or independence as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances of 
each territory and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” 

The problem is clearly not one to which rigid rules can bo apjjlied.'" Time 
will be required to create national unity among many peoples whose historical 
traditions have set class against class along religious, economic, and more 
recently along ideological lines. The readmission of Korea into the interna¬ 
tional community is still pending.The All-India Congress declared the 
independence of India on January 22, 1947. The British Government ac¬ 
cepted the declaration, but subsequently, in view of the divergencies between 
the two leading religious groups, acquiesced in the plan of two separate 
Hindu and Moslem states organized as dominions within the British (Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, leaving it to the two groups to decide upon a unified 
Tndia if possible.The autonomy and subsequent independence of Burma, 
Indonesia, and French Tndo-China are under negotiation with Great Britain, 
Holland, and France; while the independence of the Sudan is being nego¬ 
tiated between Great Britain and Egypt.®® The Charter of the United Nations 
has set a standard. Tls ultimate attainment will be a matter of good faith 
and wise state.smanship. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century, when so many of the 
American states were fighting for their independence, the problem was pre¬ 
sented whether political groups, in revolt against the state of which they were 
legally a part, might be entitled to be recognized as lawful belligerents even 
though they might not have demonstrated such a degree of control over the 
particular area of territory as to justify their recognition as having the status 


■‘r See, on this .subject, a critical study by Louwcnstcin, Polttkal Reconslruclion, 
Chaps. I-IV, where the theoretical and practical aspects of the problem are examined in 
detail. 

The Cairo Declaration of December i, 1943, included the statement that the three 
signatory powers, China, the United States, and Great Britain, “mindful of the enslave¬ 
ment of the people of Korea, are determined that in due time Korea shall become free 
and independent.” Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 311, p. 1058. For a historical 
survey, see H. Boiton, “Korea: Internal Political Structure,” tbtd, Vol XI, 578. 

*'■> For the background of the problem of self-government and independence foi India, 
sec Chirol, India; Das, India in World Politics; R.im and Shaima, India and the League 
of Nations. 

On May 16, 1946, a British White Paper was issued in which India was offered the 
right to choose between partnership in the Briti.sh Commonwealth of Nations and sepa¬ 
rate statehood Acceptance of the plan was dcla>cd by the refusal of the Moslems to 
cooperate with the Hindus and their insistence upon separate Moslem independence In 
June, 1947, the Viceroy submitted a plan by which the two religious groups might 
partition the country on the basis of dominion status. This w.as done and Pakistan, the 
Moslem area, was admitted in its own national character as a member of the United 
Nations; while Hindustan is considered identical with the original member, India, and 
bears that name officially. 

On March 25, 1947, the Dutch Government signed an agreement with Indonesian 
leaders in accordance with w'hich the sovereignty of the “United States of Indonesia” 
was recognized, under the Crown of Holland The agreement concerned Java, Madoera 
and Sumatra, together with other areas then under occupation of Dutch forces 

For the background of the problem of the Sudan, see O’Rourke, Juristic Status of 
Egypt and the Sudan 

Burma became independent, January 4, 1948. 
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of <le jure ilatehnod.''' Great Britain and the United States were both put 
under the neeessily of formulating specific rules of international law in 
justification of an attitude toward the revolting colonics which was based 
upon fundaniontal principles of humanity and self-protection. It was im¬ 
possible to regard such colonics, organized as separate states and conducting 
a war in behalf of political freedom, as mere groups of rebels against their 
lawful government, devoid of rights under international law. In consequence, 
it came to he held that where a de facto political organization had been set 
up, giving promise of being able to maintain itself and conducting military 
and naval operations in accordance with the laws of war, and where, on the 
other hand, the parent state was exercising the belligerent rights of visit and 
search and of blockade, the situation must be recognized as one of public 
war. 
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The effect of this recognition by third states of belligerent rights on the 
part of Insurrectionists was to confer upon them a de facto international 
character in respect to the rights and duties of legal warfare. These included 
the right of admission of ships of the insurgents into the ports of the rec- 
tfgnizing slate, the right to borrow money on the credit of the de facto state, 
and ijrincipally the right of visit and search at sea, the confiscation of con¬ 
traband goods, and the maintenance of blockade. I'he accompanying respon¬ 
sibilities could, of course, only be made good if the insurrection ultimately 
succeeded. At the same time, the act of recognition imposed upon third states 
the obligations of formal neutrality between the contending jiarties. Since 
both consequences were burdensome to the stale giving recognition, its action 
was, as a rule, dictated cither by sympathy with the rebellion or by the 
necessity of warning its citizens again.st the exercise of the rights of war by 
the dr jure or the de facto state and protecting them against illegal acts of 
either belligerent.'’’’* 

Piccipltate action on the part of third .states in recognizing the de facto 
status of belligerent communities was naturally regarded as an unfriendly 
act by the parent state; but as in the ca.se of the recognition of actual state¬ 
hood it was difficult to determine the precise moment in advance of which 
recognition would be premature. 'I’hc action of the United States in recogniz¬ 
ing the belligerency of the South American states during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century was regarded by Spain and the Holy Alliance as 
premature; but it w’as founded upon a fair basis of fact, and it would seem to 
have been equally as justifiable from the point of view of de facto conditions 


■' On the .subject of the recognition of belligerency, see Hall, Inlernaliomil Law, § j; 
WiKon, Inuiii'enty Lecture',; R R Wilson, “Recognition of Insurgency and Bellig- 
eieniy,” Praceedinns, Am. Soc Int Law, 1937, p. 136 ff ; J. W Garner, “Recognition of 
Belligeiency, ’ Am Journal, Vol 32 (1938), pp lofi ff ; Hackworth, Digest, I, 318 ff. 
The student hhould ob.serve the distinction between the recognition of insurgent com¬ 
munities .seeking to establish a separate .state and the recognition of insurgent groups 
seeking to control an e.MSting govcinment. 

See Moore, Digest, I, §§ 59-71, wheic the story of the Latin American States is 
given See above, pp 140 ff 

*' * See the opinion of the Solicitor of the Department of State, Nov. 18, 1909. Hack- 
woith. Digest, I, 321 
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as was the recognition of statehood which followed later/' By contrast, the 
justification of the recognition of the belligerency of the Greek patriots in 
1827 must, like the subsequent recognition of the independence of Greece, be 
sought rather upon humanitarian grounds than upon the actual status of the 
revolutionists/* 

An exceptional case, which caused an acute controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain, was the recognition by the latter of the belligerency 
of the Confederate States of America in i86r. Great Britain argued that its 
[proclamation of neutrality, which recognized the Confederates as belligerents, 
followed both the proclamation of President Davis announcing the purpose 
of the dr jacto Confederate Government to exercise the rights of a belligerent 
and the [proclamation of President Lincoln announcing the blockade of the 
Scputhern coasts. Inasmuch as British shipping interests were seriously 
affected by both proclamations, the British Government maintained that its 
act of recognition was not premature."*'’’ On the other hand, the United 
States insisted, first, that the rebellion of the Southern states did not amount 
to a state of war, and, later, that even if a state of war exised there was no 
necessity for the action of the British government. It is now generally con¬ 
ceded that the position taken by Secretary Seward was an extreme one, and 
that the do jacto status of the Confederate States justified the treatment of 
their forces as belligerents. 

Recognition of the status of belligerency implied the existence of an 
organized political group dr facto in control of certain territory but not yet 
having such an assured status as to warrant recognition as a new state. But 
what if the revolutionists were unable to control any large area of territory 
yet were sufticiently well organized to offer effective resistance to the mother- 
country? Were they to be treated as mere outlaws and pirates, having no 
rights either in relation to their own government or in relation to third states? 
The situation was peculiar to the American continent, and the conception of 
a “status of insurgency” was invented to meet it/*'* The United States, seek¬ 
ing to prevent its citizens from taking part in expeditions and in other ways 
giving aid to the insurgents in violation of its neutrality laws, found it neces¬ 
sary to interpret the hostilities conducted by (he insurgents as “war” against 
the mother-country. At the same time recognition of insurgency was the 
expression of a belief on the part of the recognizing power on the one hand 
that the insurgents should not be executed as rebels if cajptured by the 
mother-country and on the other hand that the insurgents should be entitled 
to prevent the acce.ss of supplies to the mother-country from neutral states 

See Moore, Digest, I, § .s6. 

See .tlM>ve, p 141 

•'■‘■•The arnument I"! presented at lenpfh in International Lair, § 5, 8lh. ed , p 4^. 

The controversy fills a large place in the liteiaturc of international law following 
1861. See Moore, Dif^est, I, § 66, Papers Relating to the Treaty of Washington, 1, 19-40; 
Dana’s Wheaton, Inlet national Law, ed. by Wilson, p. 29, n. iS; Bemis, Diplomatic 
History, Chap XXI. 

•"’**The term insurgents i.*, abo ajiplied to group.s in revolt against the government of 
the state, whose objective is to obtain control of the government and not to form a 
separate state. See below, p. 176. 
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without, however, going so far a.s to exercise the right of visit and search at 
sea. In 1895 President Cleveland recognized the insurgency of the Cuban 
revolutionists and enjoined the observance of the neutrality laws.'^’’ During 
the following year, in the case of the Three Friends,''" the Supreme Court 
upheld the distinction “between recognition of belligerency and recognition 
of a condition of political revolt” and condemned, under the terms of the act 
of 1818, a ves.sel which had been fitted out and armed in the United States 
on behalf of Cuban insurgents unrecognized as belligerents. It does not ap¬ 
pear likely that the circum.stances which gave rise to the doctrine of the 
status of insurgency arc likely to arise again; but the principle upon which 
the doctrine was ba.scd may not be without application in analogous cases. 

To what extent, if any, do changes in territorial area and in the size of its 
population affect the corporate character of the state as an international 
per.Min? Tn general it may be said that the international personality of the 
state is not affected by accessions or losses of territory, with corresponding 
increase and decrease of its population, provided the changes are not so 
radical as to affect the central organization of the state or to deprive the 
state of that nucleus of territory in which the organization of the state has 
had its governmental .scat.'** The United States of America began as a group 
of thirteen states lying along the Atlantic seaboard, with an area of un¬ 
occupied territory extending northwest into the interior of the continent. By 
the purchase of Louisiana in 1803 and the purchase of Florida in iSig, by 
the incorporation of the independent state of Texas in 1845, the cessions 
from Mexico in 1848, and by the purchase of Alaska in 1867, vast new areas 
of territory were added to the Union; but the United Slates remained the 
same person in law that it was, or rather they were, in 1783.'*“ 

The case of Sardinia is remarkable in that during the years from 1S39 to 
1870 it annexed new territory larger than its original area, changed its legal 
name to “Kingdom of Italy,” and transferred its seat of government to 
Rome which was previou.sly outside its territory.**® The corporate personality 
of Great Britain, of France, and of Italy remained unaffected by their large 
territorial annexations in Asia and in Africa. Rumania doubled its size as a 
result of accessions of territory from Hungary and Russia after the first 
World War without question of its continuing identity. In the case of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State (later Yugoslavia) not only was new territory 
anne.xed from adjacent states, but a separate international person, Monte¬ 
negro, was incorporated, without affecting the identity of the original 
Serbia.*’* 

Miiorc, Digest, I, § 74. 

*■■" i6() U S 1 (i«97). 

*■’* The- .lUintion of the student is once more called to the distinction between “the 
state" as an ab-tiact conception, natural to man because essential to the fulfilment of his 
hiiin.in needs, and the state as a specific corporate person, whose personality may Lhange 
de fade wliile it retains its formal juridical iharactcr. 

*’- The df judo transition of the United States from a federation to a federal state 
is marked by the uradual use of a singular rather than a plural verb. 

*’•* Hall, International Law, 8th cd, p 21, n. i. 

This, however, is disputed See Feilchcnfeld, Public Debts and State Succession, p. 566. 
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In spite of the partitions of Poland in 1772 and 1793 the state retained its 
legal personality until the final partition of 1795. Heavy losses of territory 
by Turkey in 1856 and in 1878, and again in 1911-1913, had no effect upon 
its legal identity. Nor would the corporate identity of the United States have 
been affected had the Confederate States succeeded in winning their inde¬ 
pendence in 1861-1865.®® As a result of the first World War Turkey lost 
such great areas of territory that the delegates from Angora at the Confer¬ 
ence of Lausanne in 1923 argued that the former Ottoman Empire had ceased 
to exist and a new international person had come into existence.®” This 
position, however, was subsequently repudiated by the arbitrator on appeal 
from a decision of the commission charged with the distribution of the Otto¬ 
man debt."' While the losses incurred by Germany and Russia in 1918-1922 
had no effect upon their legal personality, the more serious losses incurred by 
Austria led it to claim that continuity with the former Austrian Empire had 
been broken and that the new Austria was but one of a number of states 
formed out of the former monarchy."® 

Once international personality has been acquired by a state, it is lost only D. Extinc- 
by the extinction of the state. Mere non-recognition of its government does lossof 
not put an end to its legal rights, although they may be unenforceable for 
the time being."'’ Extinction marks the end of the state itself. Occasionally personality 
it has occurred by voluntary act of the state itself, as when a federation tary'act" 
breaks upon into a number of separate states or a number of separate states 
unite to form a federation.^" Each of the three divisions of Colombia required 
separate recognition by the United States when that state broke up in 1829- 
1830 into Venezuela, Ecuador, and New Granada, although it would seem 
that Colombia itself retained its original international personality under the 
name of New Granada, which was subsequently changed back to Colombia.^^ 

The independent “Lone Star” state of Texas voluntarily extinguished itself 
when it became one of the United States in 1845,’^® Montenegro was absorbed 
in Yugoslavia in 1919, although the voluntary character of its act might be 
questioned. 

On the other hand extinction may occur against the will of the state as By forcible 
the result of conquest or annexation by another state; and in this case the 
state may not even retain any part of its former legal character. Poland 
disappeared as an international person in 1795.^® The Transvaal lo.st its 
character as a semi-independent state in 1901, acquiring, however, shortly 

Upon the suppression of the de facto Confederate Government it wax held by the 
courts of the United States, as a point of constitutional law, that the xeccdinn States 
had never been Icsally out of the Union Keith v Clark, 97 U. S 454 (1878). 

Fcilchcnfcld, op. cit., p. 435. 

Annual Dii^eU, 1925-26, p. 78. 

Fcilchcnfcld, op. cH., p. 436. 

Sec below, p. 158, where the continuity of state personality is discus»cd. 

’’^Scc above, p. 122. 

^ 1 Moore, Digest, I, § 36. 

’’^Ibid, I, 453. The annexation took effect not by treaty but by a joint resolution of 
Congress of March i, 1845. 

But not the Polish “nation,” in the sense attributed to that word by European 
writers of the nineteenth century. 
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after a constitutional position in the Union of South Africa. Korea, having 
received recognition of its independence of China in 1895, became a prize of 
war between Russia and Japan in 1905 and was formally annexed by Japan 
in 1910, losing thereby even the autonomy proclaimed in the Treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth.'‘ Ethiopia was annexed by Italy in 1936; but in this case the annexa¬ 
tion, being in violation of the Stimson Doctrine and the principle announced 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations, was not recognized by other 
states, so that it can not be .said that Ethiopia became extinct as a result of 
the annexation. Austria was annexed to Germany by the “Anschluss” of 
March ii, 1938; but the annexation was not recognized by other states. In 
like manner Czechoslovakia can be said to have retained its international 
personality in spite of the partitioning of the country by Germany in 1939. 
So also the international personality of Poland survived the partitioning of 
the countiy by Germany and Russia in 1939; and the international personal¬ 
ity of Albania survived its annexation by Italv in 1940. By contrast 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Eslhonia lost their .separate international personalities 
upon their annexation by the U.S.S.R. in 1940, the international community 
having made no protest or otherwise indicated its refusal to recognize the 
Soviet decrees. 

I’auiai It would seem that a .state may retain its international personality in part 

when, having been an independent state, it becomes a protectorate of another 
state, as in the case of Algeria from 1830 to 1881, Madagascar from 1885 to 
1895, and Morocco since 1906. Whether the incorporation of a state or states 
into a confederation, as distinct from a federal union, is accompanied by a 
loss of international personality depends upon the closeness of the confedera¬ 
tion. The thirteen individual states of the United States sought to retain 
each its “sovereignty and independence” under the Articles of ('onfederation 
of 1781; but in as much as their separate personalities had never been rec¬ 
ognized by other states before the adoption of the C'onstitution of 1789, 
their disappearance as international persons was not noticed by the interna¬ 
tional community.^® By contrast it may be said that the members of the 

Hackworth, Digest, I, 84. For the reconstruction of Korea as an independent state, 
see above, p 145;, n. 48. 

^"■The violation of the provisions ot the Atlantic Ch.irtcr in the ease of the Baltic 
States was obvious, but political con.siderations led to acquiescence in the fait accompli. 
See, however, the statement of Under-Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, July 23, 11)40. 
Department of State Bulletin, Vol. Ill, p 48. 

For the doctrine of the non-iecoi'nition of territorial acquisitions brouRht about by 
force, applied in the tase.s of Ethiopia, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, see below, p 3(11. 

The sovereignty of Ethiopia was restored following the e.xpulsion of Italian troops by 
the British in 1943 Sec above, p 120 Notwith'-tanding the plebiscite taken in Austria 
following the occupation by German troops, the Joint Declaration Regarding Au.stria 
made on October 30, 1943, at the close ol the Moscow Conference declared that “the 
annexation imposed upon Austria” by Germany was null and void For the partition of 
Czechoslovakia, see above, p. 24. 

•'> The Union under the Articles of Confederation had been proclaimed to be “per¬ 
petual”, but this provision of the Articles was violated without compunction when con¬ 
ditions made it necessary to form “a more perfect union” The status of the individual 
states of the “United States” during the period between the Declaration of Inclepenclenrc 
in 1776 and the adoption of the Articles of Confederation in 1781 has never been decided; 
but the conditions which once gave it urgency have long since ceased to exist. 
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Central American Federation retained their international personalities during 
its short-lived existence from 1921 to 1923."'' 

Whether coercive or voluntary, the extinction of the state as an interna¬ 
tional person puts an end to its own international rights and obligations. All 
treaties concluded by it become as legal Cf)ntracts null and void. All its rights 
at international law cease to be enforceable in its own name; none of its 
obligations can be pressed against it as a legal person. Its former rights must 
henceforth be as.serted, if a.sserted at all, and its obligations must be met, if 
met at all, by the state which has absorbed it.'** This may prove inconvenient 
to other members of the international community; but international law has 
not as yet recognized any right on their part to protest. 

Closely associated with the special problems connected with the acquisition E. Surccs- 
and loss of international per.sonality is the difficult and as yet largely un- 
settled problem of the extent to which one state succeeds to the rights and 
obligations of am)ther in cases of change of jurisdiction over a given area of 
territory. Succession between state'" mtHt be sharply di^tingui.shed from a 
mere “succession of governments,” where a succeeding dc jure government 
is obliged to assume responsibility for the acts of a preceding government, 
dc jwe or de jacto.' ' It involves the substittition of a new sovereign over the 
territory in question, and it calls for the determination not of the dc jure 
character of the so»’ereign. which is a different que.stion, but of the right of 
the new sovereign to assert the claims of the former sovereign in respect to 
the particular area of territory and the duty to meet its obligations.^" 

The idea of a succession of international persons was introduced into inter¬ 
national law by Grotius as a corollary of the rule of Roman civil law by 
which an heir became the substitute in law of the deceased person and was 
clothed with the latter’s rights and obligations.’"' But in consequence of the 
peculiar circumstances arising from the corporate per.sonality of the .state, 
the rule of law laid down by Grotius proved impossible of strict application; 

For details, see Stuart, Ijitin America and the United States, 359, P. M. Brown, 

‘‘The Federation of Central America," .-Iw; Journal, Vol is (igii), 2^5. 

Hence the decision in the cas-e of Terlmdcn v .^nies., 1S4 U S 270 (1002). holdint; 
that a treaty of extradition entered into by the United States with Pius^ia in iS:;’ con¬ 
tinued to hind Pi US'.!,1 ns a inember of the Uciman Empiie, pro« ceded upon a wrong 
basis “It does not," said the court, “necessarily follow Itrom the f.itt of the foini.ition 
of the German Empire I that the Kingdom ot Prussia lost its identity as such, or that 
treaties theretofore entered into by it could not be peifoinied either in the name of its 
King or th.at of the German Emperor" Piussia .ictu.ill> became e.xtinct. The question 
should have been decided on the point of the succession ol the German Empire to the 
rights and obligations of Prussia 

"'•'Confusion is sometimes caused b> the parallel treatment of the diffeient principles 
applicable to the two cases Compare Smith. Gnat Biilatn and the La-vj of Nations, 

Vol I, Chap V, “Succession of States and Governments" 

On the general subject of the succession of states, see Moore. Dtt’esl, I, §§92-99, 
Hackw'ortb, Digest, I, .S24 ff ; Huber, Staatensmcession; Keith, Theory of State Succes¬ 
sion; G Kacckenbcck, “The Protection of Vested Rights in International Law,’’ British 
Year Book, igtb, pp 1-18; Feihhenfcld, Public Debts and State Succession; Sack, Les 
Effets des transformations des Hats sur leurs dettes publtques; M Udina, Recueil des 
Cours, Vol 44 (193.5—II). 669, 

De jure belli ac pads, Eng. trans., Bk II, Chap XIV, §XI, also Bk II. Chap IX, 

§ XII. The theories of Grotius and of his succc.ssors arc discussed in Feilchcnfeld, Public 
Debts and Slate Succession, Chap. II. 
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and down to the present day there has been no general agreement as to 
whether a true legal succession takes place or, if not, what practical rules of 
succession are to be inferred from precedents offered by the actual usage of 
states. The matter has been largely determined by treaties which indicate 
certain terdcncies without, however, establishing fixed rules of law.**- 

Succession is said to be universal when one state completely absorbs the 
international personality of another state and thereby becomes the sole repre¬ 
sentative at law of the rights and obligations of the latter state. Universal 
succession may take place as the result of the annexation of the extinct state 
by conquest or other forcible means, or as the result of the incorporation of 
the extinct state into a larger federal union.**'^ The division of a state into a 
number of separate states maj'^ also give rise to universal succession, but in 
this case there are as many successors at law as there are separate states. In 
cases of univer.sal succession the question of the extent to which the annexing 
or incorporating state .succeeds to the rights and obligations of the extinct 
state is a matter between itself and third states claiming rights against the 
annexed and incorporated state. The annexed state itself has no standing in 
international law, and its former citizens have under existing law no interna¬ 
tional appeal against the actions of the .succeeding state. 

Succession is said to be partial when an existing state takes over, whether 
by forced or voluntary cession, the sovereignty of a portion of territory 
formerly belonging to another state, as in the case of the annexation of Cali¬ 
fornia by the United States in 1847; or again when a new state is formed by 
breaking off from a larger state, as in the case of the United Slates in 1776; 
or when a state previously a member of a federal state or of a confederation, 
or previously a protectorate of another state, obtains its complete independ¬ 
ence. In such cases the problem presented is the distribution between the two 
parties—the one acquiring and the other losing sovereignty over the terri¬ 
tory—of the rights and obligations attached to it. The issue may be one 
concerning only the two principals in the case, or it may concern third states 
as well when they have claims in re.spect to the territory in question. 

Where the succession is universal, a distinction must be made between 
rights and obligations associated with the international personality of the 
extinct state and rights which have become vested in the territory of the state, 
together with obligations created by treaties or contracts already executed 
in whole or in part. In the former class are the rights and obligations arising 
from political treaties, such as treaties of alliance, which relate to the future 
policy of the state under a given set of conditions. These are abrogated upon 
the extinction of the state which concluded them. In the .same class are the 


Oppenheim, while rejecting a “general succession’’ according to what he describes 
as the “common doctrine” of writers, insists that succession does actually occur in spe¬ 
cific cases which should be discussed singly. Ini Law, I, § 8i Urierly questions whether, 
in view of the complc.\ities of the subject, the problems raised by it “are made easier 
by speaking, as many writers do, of a doctrine of state ‘succession.’ ” Law of Nations, 
p. 8() 

»‘ The same practical results might follow the extinction of a mere de facto state, 
such as the Conlederate States of America from 1861 to 1865. 
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rights and obligations arising from treaties of commerce and navigation and 
of extradition, which, though relating to matters of more general interest, 
nevertheless represent a give-and-take between the parties based upon their 
character as international persons.'** On the other hand, rights which have 
become vested in the extinct state pass by succes.sion to the annexing state. 

Among such rights are the title to the public property of the extinct state in 
third states, credits owing by third states or their citizens to the extinct state, 
easements possessed by the extinct state in respect to the public or private 
property of third states, etc. Tn the case of United States v. rrioleau,**® 
decided in 1865, it wa.s held that upon the extinction of the dc facto Con¬ 
federate Slates cotton owned by them passed of right to the United States, 
but that the latter took the property subject to the obligations of the Con¬ 
federate Government to a TiritLsh citizen, Prioleau.®" 

The assumption by the annexing state of the obligations of the extinct state Contwctuai 
created by executed treaties or contracts is subject to exceptions which make ',he e"-"* 
the validity of a general rule of succession somewhat doubtful. Servitudes, tmctbt.itc 
i.e., obligations to permit a third state to enjoy an easement in respect to 
territory, such as a right of transit through the territory, coastal fishing 
rights, etc., undoubtedly must be taken over by the successor.'*" Contractual 
obligations with third states or with their citizens, such as concessions for the 
development of mines or railways, have generally been assumed by the 
annexing state.'*'* The case with respect to debts contracted by the extinct 
state is not so clear. In general they they have been taken over, but there 
are many precedents to the contrary. The United States took over the debts 
of its member states in 1790.**'' By contrast, the United States refused in 
1845 to permit the debts and liabilities of the annexed Republic of Texas to 
become a charge upon itself, although provision was made for the payment 
of the same by Texas from the sale of public lands." ^ Italy assumed part of 

The=e treaties may continue temporarily by implied consent, but they may be can¬ 
celed at the option of either of the parties. 

2 H and M (186^). Fenwick, Cases, 103; Hudson, Cases, 7 S 7 . 

See also the c.i.se of the Uniter! St.ites v. Smith, i Hughes, Rep 347 (U. S. Circuit 
Court, 1877), m which it was held that a debt owing to the Confederate Government 
pa.sseci by riRht of conquest to the United States. In an earlier case before a British 
Court, United States v MacRae, L R. 8 Eq 69 (1869), the court held that the United 
States was entitled, as successor to the Confederate Government, to an account of money 
and Roods held by an agent of the Confederate Government, but would have to have 
the account taken as between the Confederate Government and the agent, which the 
United States was unwilling to do. 

A unique instance of the extinction of an alleged de facto state, the “Republic of 
Ireland," which not being held de facto could leave no successor, is to be found in the 
case of the Irish Free State v Guaranty Safe Deposit Co., 129 Misc. Rep 551, 222 N. Y. 

S. 182 (1927), involving an attempt by the Free State to obtain funds collected on behalf 
of the “Republic” The court refused to recognize the succession, and oidered distribu¬ 
tion of the funds to the original subscribers Fenwick, Cases, 114; Hudson, Cmes, 760. 

A close analogy is here found with the covenants running with the land in the 
common law of Great Britain and the United States, following the principle res transit 
cum onere. 

See F B. Sayre, “Change of Sovereignty and Concessions,” Am. Journal, Vol. 12 
(1918), p. 70s. Obligations in tort need not, however, be assumed. See United States and 
Great Britain, Robert E. Brown Claim, Special Arbitration Tribunal, Fenwick, Cases, m. 

89 For details, see Channing, History of the United States, IV, 70-79. 

®9 Moore, Digest, I, 343 ff. 
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the papal debt in 1864, while Prussia took over the debts of the annexed 
German states in 1866. Tn the ease of the West Rand ('entral (iold Mining 
Co. V. Rex, ” the British court refused to hear the suit, brought by a citizen 
of the annexed Transvaal Republic, based upt)n funds confiscated by the 
republic during the war. Had the plaintiff been the citizen of a third state 
his claim might perhaps have been successfully pressed through the media¬ 
tion of his government, notwithstanding the fact that the money confiscated 
had been used by the Transvaal Government for the prosecution of the war.'*^ 

Where the succession is partial the same distinction is drawn between 
rights and obligations of a character personal to the state losing the territory 
and rights and obligations of a local nature associated with the physical prop¬ 
erty of the territory. If an existing state takes over territory by way of 
forced or voluntary cession from another, it does not succeed to rights and 
obligations connected with the political treaties entered into by the former 
sovereign. On the other hand, it does succeed to vested local rights such as 
the ownership of public property and possibly, but doubtfully, easements, 
such as special rights of navigation or rights of way. Corresponding local 
obligations must be assumed. It is not always cle.ir, however, what obligations 
are local as distinct from per.sonal obligaticms of the former sovereign. In 
the case of United States v. Perchemaii,"' decided in 18,^3, the court held 
that a title to land under a grant from Spain prior to the sale of Florida must 
be respected by the United Slates even if the treaty of 1818 had not con¬ 
tained a stipulation to that effect. In the case of the Eastern Extension, 
Australasia and China Telegraph Co.,'” however, the court held that the 
conce.ssion granted by the Government of Spain to the company was “a 
personal one’’ which need not be assumed by the United St.ates upon taking 
over the Philippine Islands. On the other hand, in the case of Vilas v. C'ity 
of Manila,'’ ' involving the liability of the city for obligations incurred before 
its cession to the United States, the court held that, while there was a “total 
abrogation” of the former political relations of the city, the “great body of 
municipal law which regulates private and domestic rights continues in force 
until abrogated or changed by the new ruler.” 

In the matter of succession to debts it is likewise not clear what debts are 
local as distinct from the general public debt of the ceding state. There are 
a number of cases in which the public debt of the state ceding the territory 
has been ratably divided between itself and the ceded territory, the latter 
portion being assumed by the successor; but there would appear to be no 
legal obligation in the matter."® The United States recognized no obligation 


L R. K B. 3()i (1905) Fenwick, C(l^^■', los; Hudson, Cii\fs, 723. 

"- The opini )ns of the respective justices hedrinK the case constitute an e.xhaustivc 
sur\ev of the 1 nncijiles alleged to be involved in the case The dcci.sion has been sharply 
criticized by British a ters See Oppenheim, International Law, I, § 82. 

•'*7 Peters 51 (1833). Fenwick, C 128. 

48 Ct of Claims, 33 (1912). Fen k. Cases,, 122 Sustained in 251 U. S 355 (1920). 

’ 220 U S. 34S (iQii). Fcnwiik, Cas,es, 124. 

The subject of succession to public debts in all its aspects in exhaustivclv treated in 
back, op. at, and in Feilchenfeld, op cil. 
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to take over any part of the Mexican public debt because of the cession of 
California in 1848. On the other hand, debts contracted for the benefit of 
local improvements and, it may be, secured by local revenues must be taken 
over. In 1898 the United States refused to take over, on behalf of Cuba, the 
debt settled upon Cuba by Spain before the war, arguing that the debt had 
not been created by Cuba as a province or incurred by Spain for the benefit 
of Cuba.'*^ Nor was the Philippine debt assumed, although under the terms of 
the Treaty of Peace a sum approximating the debt was paid for the cession of 
the islands. 

Where a new state is formed by breaking off from an old one, its position Rmius and 
in respect to succession parallels in general that of the state obtaining terri- of 
tory by annexation. Political treaties of the old state do not bind it. Local 
property rights are taken over. laical easements may or may not pass accord¬ 
ing to their vested character. The United Slates claimed in 1818 that fishing 
rights along the coasts of Newfoundland were merely confirmed, not granted, 
by the treaty of peace of 1783, since it already had title to them as successor 
to the rights of the original colonies. But this claim could not be successfully 
maintained, and the new treaty of 1818 made specific reference to a “liberty” 
to fish, instead of the imprescriptible right that had been claimed.'’'' Local 
obligations, contracted with direct reference to the territory, must be as¬ 
sumed. Local debts must also be taken over. Precedents exist in favor of a 
ratable apportionment of the general public debt of the old state; but there 
would appear to be no fixed rule in the matter.'''' Belgium was made to pay 
a portion of the Netherlands debt by the treaty of 1839, and Montenegro, 

Serbia, and Bulgaria were made to take over part of the general debt of 
Turkey in 1878; but in both instances external pressure was brought to bear 
upon the new slates. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles the powers to which German Provisions 
territory was ceded acquired all property belonging to the German Empire 
and to the German states, and in return were obligated to pay to the Repara- of 
tions Commi.ssion the value of such acquisitions as fixed by the commis¬ 
sion.’"" An exception was made in favor of the free acquisition by Poland of 
former German state property in Poland. Moreover, the ‘‘succession states” 
undertook to pay a portion of both the debt of the German Elmpire and the 
debt of the German state to which the territory belonged, as those debts 
stood on August i, 1914, the amount in each case being determined by the 
Reparations Commission.”” An exception was made in the case of Alsace- 
Lorraine on the ground that Germany had refused in 1871 to undertake any 
portion of the French debt. A further exception was made in the case of 
Poland in respect to that portion of the German debt attributable to the 
measures taken by the German and Prussian governments for the German 

Moore, I, § 97. 

Moore, Digest, I, §§ i()3-i64. Sec below, p 40.^. 

*'■' See Feilthenfeld, op nl , Chaps. XXX, XXXT; Sack, op. cit , pp 2U; ff 

" Art. 256. Am. Journal, VoJ ij (1919), Supp. 281 
Art. 254. 
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colonization of Poland.’Similar provisions were contained in the Treaties 
of St. Germain and Trianon in respect to the succession of the new states of 
Czechoslovakia and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State [later Yugoslavia] to the 
rights and obligations of the former Austrian and Hungarian states.’By 
the Treaty of Lausanne, July 24, 1923, the Ottoman public debt was appor¬ 
tioned between the new Turkey and its detached parts. Protocol XII annexed 
to the treaty required the succeeding states to maintain prewar concessions 
granted by Turkey.’”^ 

The status of the inhabitants of territory passing from one state to another 
is, in general, a problem of domestic law, but it may take on an international 
character when a multilateral treaty makes specific provision for the treat¬ 
ment of the inhabitants of the ceded areas. As a rule, treaties of cession con¬ 
tain special stipulations with respect to the collective naturalization of the 
inhabitants of the transferred territory, or at least their continued enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property enjoyed by them as citizens of the 
ceding state; but .such .stipulations relate to the law of treaties, not to 
that of succession. In so far as citizens of third states happen to be resident 
in the transferred territory their status is properly a matter of concern to 
their home governments. In such cases the third state may intervene to 
protect them; but in so doing it appeals, not to the obligations of the annex¬ 
ing state as succes.sor to the ceding state, but to the general obligation of all 
states to accord just treatment to aliens.’"'* 

’"-Art 25s 

Am Journal, Vol 14 (1920), Supp, 84(1. (Austria), Vol. i.s, Supp., 66 if. 
(Hungary). 

See Feilchenfcld, op at, pp 44? ff, 468C 
bee below, p .^64 

■O'’Sec below, p 27s. Compare the advisory opinion rendered by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice on September 10, 1923, upon questions relating to the property 
rights of settleis of German origin in the territory ceded by Germany to Poland. 
Advisory Opinions, Series B, No. 6 M O Hudson, “The Second Year of the Pcimanent 
Court of International Justice,” Am Journal, Vol. 18 (1924), 13 - 



CHAPTER VIII 


Continuity of International Personality. 

The Recognition of New Governments 

The important and highly controversial problem of the recognition of new a. Distinc- 
governments is to be sharply distinguished from the problem of the recogni- 
tion of new states. The two problems have frequently, indeed generally, been of now rov- 
treated as if they were parts of a single problem, governed by the same general and reengni- 
principles.^ Incidents and judicial decisions relating to the recognition of new 
states have been cited as if they bore upon the recognition of new govern¬ 
ments, and vice-versa. The result has been to add unnecessarily to the con¬ 
fusion attending the application of the principles governing the two problems, 
neither of which has as yet been brought, in all of its phases, within clear 
and definite rules of law.'* 

As we have seen, the recognition of new slates necessarily involves the rec¬ 
ognition of the particular government which happens to be in control of the 
state at the time of recognition; * and this is perhaps an excuse for treating 
the two procedures as if they involved the same issues. But while in actual 
fact the tests applied to determine whether recognition is to be granted 
appear to be much the same in the two cases, the conclusions to be drawn are 
fundamentally different. The recognition of new states bears upon the admis¬ 
sion of a new political group to membership in the international community; 
it involves a decision as to the stability of the new political group as a 
corporate body and its ability to maintain itself as a separate and distinct 
international person. If in the course of determining this issue it becomes 
necessary to decide whether a particular government claiming to represent 
the political group seeking recognition as a state is actually entitled to repre¬ 
sent it, that is a collateral issue distinct from the right of the political group 
to be an international person. 

Once its identity as an international person has been fixed and its ix)sition 

1 So in Hackworth, Digest, I, §§ 30-34. H. Kelsen goes so far as not only to combine 
the two subjects as a matter of convenience, but to justify the combination as •essentially 
the same problem,” arguing that a state must have a government if it is a state at all. 
“Recognition in International Law,” Am Journal, Vol. 35 (1941), 605, 614. 

* On the general subject of the recognition of new governments see Moore, Digest, I, 

§8438.; Hackworth, Digest, I, §§47fi.; Hyde, International Law, I, §§43-46 B; 

Goebel, The Recognition Policy of the United States; Jaffe, Judicial Aspects of Foreign 
Relations, Chap. 2, Hervey, Legal Effects of Recognition in International Law; Sir J. F. 

Williams, “La Doctrine de la reconnai.ssance en droit international ct scs devcioppements 
rdeents,” Recueil des Cottrs, Vol. 44 (1933—II), 203-314; S. Gemma, “Les Gouvernements 
de fait,” ibid., Vol. 4 (1924—III), 297-413; Lautcrpacht, Recognition in International Law 
(1947); Arechaga, Reconocimiento de Gobiernos (1947). 

^ See above. Chap. VII. 
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in the international community established, the state continues to be the 
same corporate person whatever changes may take place in its internal 
organization and government. This continuity of the legal personality of the 
state may withstand the most radical transformations in its constitution. 
During the years from lygi to 1875 France passed through a succession of 
constitutional changes, from monarchy to republic and from republic to 
empire, then back again to monarchy, empire, and republic. But throughout 
all these changes France remained France, one and the same international 
person, having the same rights at international law and subject to the same 
obligations. In the case of the Sapphire,'^ decided in 1871, it was held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that the deposition of Napoleon in no 
way affected a suit brought in the name of the Emperor to obtain damages 
for losses to a French transport injured in collision with the American ship 
Sappltirr/' So also the radical transformation in the constitution of Rus.sia, 
its transition from an empire into a federation (R.S.F.S.R.) and in turn into 
a larger union (U.S.S.R.) had no effect upon the corporate character of 
Russia as a state; and there was no question at any time of Russia’s position 
as a member of the international community, whether or not other members 
of the community were willing to maintain relations with the government in 
control of the country.” 

Tt has long been accepted as a fundamental principle of international law 
that every people has the right to choose its own form of government. In no 
other resjject is the internal independence of the state more manifest than in 
its right to determine its constitutional organization and to select the public 
officials under whom the con.stitution is to be put into practical effect. A 
government coming into power through normal constitutional procedures is 
regularly regarded as expre.ssing the popular will. The actual fact that it may 
have been elected by only a majority of the voters is subordinated to, or 
rather absorbed in, the legal fact that it represents the results of certain 
con.stitutional procedures which the whole body of the people have agreed 
in advance to accept as expressing their collective will. The free expression of 
public f)pinion under a democratic government is implied. 

When, therefore, changes take place in the government of a state in accord¬ 
ance with constitutional procedures, there is no question of the “recognition” 
of the new governmental officials by other states. 'I’hc succes.sion is direct and 
automatic. In such cases there is, strictly speaking, no “new” government. 
Republicans may oust Democrats, Conservatives may oust Labor; but in 
respect to other states the government is, for international purposes, the same 

* II W.illacc, 164 (1870). Fenwick, Caset, 70. 

“The next question,” said the court, “is, whether the suit has become abated by the 
recent dejjosition of the Emperor Napoleon. We think it has not. The reinning sovereign 
represents the national sovereignty, and that sovereignty is continuous and perpetual, resid¬ 
ing in the pioper .successors of the sovereign for the time being Napoleon was the owner 
of the Euryalf, not as an individual, but as sovereign of France This is substantially 
averred in the libel On his drpocition the sovereignly docs not change, but merely the 
per>on or persons in whom it resides.” Ibid., loc. cit. 

'' See below, p. 166. 
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government; and the only formality which the diplomatic representatives of 
other states observe is that of attending the inauguration of the head of the 
government in countries in which there is an elective head.' 

Tint the forcible overthrow of an existing government, or the accession to 
power of a new government by a procedure not provided for by the constitu¬ 
tion of the state, or it may be the continuance in power of an existing gov¬ 
ernment in violation of constitutional procedures, raises at once the issue 
with third states whether the new government, claiming the right to represent 
the state in its international relations, is in fact competent to do so. r)f)es 
it actually represent the will of the people, so that other states may enter 
into relations with it for which it would be just to hold the state as a corpo¬ 
rate body legally responsible? Clearly this can only be determined by certain 
objective tests. Has the new government de jacto control over the adminis¬ 
trative agencies of the state? Docs it appear to have the support ol a sub¬ 
stantial body of public opinion? Is there an absence of resistance to its 
authority which would indicate the acquiescence of the people, if not their 
formal approval? International law has never regarded the constitutif)n of a 
state as so sacred that the people of the state may not change it by vinconsti- 
tutional methods, or acquiesce in changes brought about by a minority resort¬ 
ing to violence. An inflexible constitution might readily present a practical 
situation in which only a revolution could succeed in breaking the hold of a 
small minority in possession of the reins of government. On the other hand 
a majority of the people might readily acquiesce in the establishment of an 
unconstitutional government by a minority when the conduct of the new 
government was such as to make the upholding of the constitution not worth 
the price of a civil war.® 

In view of these various possibilities international law has developed the 
first of its two rules of recognition, that a new government coming into power 
by means not provided for in the constitution of the ctatc should be recog¬ 
nized when it can meet the objective test of being a dc jacto government. 
A dc jacto government is understood to be one in actual control of the gov¬ 
ernmental machinery of the state and exercising its authority without sub¬ 
stantial opposition.’’ It is said to possess the quality of “stability,” taken in 

'The formalities attending the a.<;sumption of office by such new poxernmrnts are 
sometime.s dcsciilied as “recognition,” but they are not in any case pait of the contro¬ 
versial problem of recoKiiilion Occasionally foreicn governments find it cnnvmient to 
overlook minoi constilutiondl incgularities of succession, as when a government con¬ 
tinues itself in jiowcr by unconstitutional means, as in the case of President \ argas of 
Br.izil in iq,s7, or when the coercion used in obtaining the resignation of a government 
is not too violent, as in the case of the same president in i<)4S See below, note so 

« Whether the alleged “right of revolution” is as sacred a right as it is sometimes 
alleged to be is another question, and obviously a political one. But it is at le.ist clear 
from a study of the d<imeslic revolutions of recent years that it would be wholly im- 
jiracticable to propose as a rule of international law that the strict observance of con¬ 
stitutional procedures should be a condition of recognition 

"The objective test is sometimes divided into two parts, (i) control over the ma¬ 
chinery of government, and (2) the acquiescence of public opinion or the ah-cncc of 
organized resistance. In a memorandum of March 28, 1913. prepared by the .Assistant 
Secretary of State, Adec, with reference to the recognition of the (loverninenl of the 
Republic of China, it was said: “...ever since the American Revolution entrance upon 
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a broad sense. The decision of third states as to this point has naturally been 
influenced by the political conditions prevailing in the country in which the 
revolution has broken out. In countries normally stable even a radical change 
in the structure of the state may take place without giving ri.se to doubts as 
to the representative character of the new regime. The transition of France 
from an empire to a republic in 1870 during the course of the Franco- 
Prus.sian war was recognized promptly by the leading powers in spite of the 
exceptional circumstances."’ In like manner the overthrow of the empire in 
Brazil in 1SS9 by a “bloodless revolution” w-as followed by immediate rec¬ 
ognition by the Unite<l .States of the provi.sional government, and by formal 
recognition of it when it was clear that a majority of the people supported 
the new government.'' By contra.st, in 1903, when King Alexander and other 
members of the royal Obrenovitch family were assassinated in Serbia, there 
was some hesitancy in recognizing King Peter T; but the apparent acceptance 
by the people of Serbia of the new Karageorgevich dynasty finally overcame 
the scruples of the reluctant states. In the case of the revolution in Portugal 
in 1910, there was delay in according recognition, due in part perhaps to 
sympathy with the monarchy; but by the time of the adoption of the new 
constitution in August, 1911, there could no longer be question as to the 
stability of the new government.’- In 1930 the revolutionary government of 
President Vargas of Brazil was recognized by the United States within three 
weeks of his accession to office after the deposition of President Washington 
Liiiz.’'* 

Whether a totalitarian dictatorship, coming into power by methods of 
violence and maintaining itself in power by supprc-ssion of the fundamental 
liberties of the people, could be regarded as having the “stability” required 
for recognition is a question with which international law has not as yet 
concerned itself. Thus far international law has not looked beyond the fact 
of ajjparent acquiescence of the people in the new government, without refer¬ 
ence to possible intimidation. Nor has international law as yet made inquiry 
into the representative character of a government which, having entered into 
power in accordance with constitutional procedures, proceeds to overturn the 


diplomatic intercourse with foreign states has been dr facto, dependent upon the existence 
of three conditions of fact- the control of the .administrative machinery of the state; the 
general acquie'-ience of its jH-opIe; and the ability .ind willingness of their government 
to discharge international and convcntion.tl obligations The form of government has 
not been a conditional factor in such recognition; in other words, the de jure clement of 
legitimacy of title has been left aside, probably because liable to involve dynastic or 
constitutional questions hardl> within our comijctency to adjudicate, csi>ecially so when 
the organic form of government has been changed, as by revolution, from a monarchy 
to a commonwealth or vice versa The general practice in such cases has been to satisfy 
ourselves that the change was effective and to enter into relation with the authority in 
dc facto po'-scssion ” Hackworth, Digest, I, 175-176. 

On the p.art of the United States, President Grant promptly telegraphed his con¬ 
gratulations as soon as he had “learned that a republican body had been proclaimed at 
Pans, and that the people of France has acquiesced in the change.” Moore, Digest, I, 
§ 43- 

Ibid, § 55. For the attitude of other powers, see Accioly, Tratado, I, N° 214. 

’ 2 See Hackworth, Digest, I, 291-292. 

See Accioly, Tratado, I, N“ 215. 
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Constitution and establish a totalitarian dictatorship. No question was raised 
by foreign states in 1933 when the Nazi Party, called by President Hinden- 
burg to take over the government, proceeded to do so in ways which prac¬ 
tically constituted a domestic revolution. In like manner the ovei throw of the 
Brazilian Constitution of 1934 by President Vargas in 1937 raised no que.s- 
tion with foreign states of his representative character, although the regime 
which he established was, in terms of constitutional procedure'', a new 
government, notwithstanding the fact that all of its members remained in 
their i)revious posts. 

In addition to the objective test of the de facto character of the new gov¬ 
ernment international law has developed a second test of a much more subtle 
character. Is the new government prepared to carry out the obligations of 
the state under international law? In point of ab.stract principle there would 
seem to be but one answer. Obviously any government holding itself out as 
the representative of the state and accepted as such by other states is bound 
to observe the rules of international law and to abide by the treaty obligations 
of the state. For the state itself undergoes no change because of a mere 
change in the governing body which represents it. The continuity of the 
state as an international person remains, as has been seen, unaffected by the 
fall of one government and the .succession of another. Hence when a new 
goverment comes into power it is bound to carry out the obligations of the 
state by the very fact that it pretends to be the government of the state. The 
new government takes over the.se obligations not in a strict sense as succes.sor 
to the government which has been overthrown but in its own character as 
representative of the state in its relations with other states.** 

But international practice has not been satisfied with this abstract prin¬ 
ciple of the representative character of a new government. The fact that the 
new government has come into power in violation of the procedures estab¬ 
lished by the constitution of the state might be expected to raise the question 
whether it might not attach as little importance to the international obliga¬ 
tions of the state as it had already shown for the constitutional procedures 
established for the succession of governments, especially in the case where 
obligations contracted by the preceding government may have led to its 
overthrow. In the case of states normally stable and characterized by their 
respect for democratic institutions the question might be raised only to be 
dismissed. But in the ca.se of states which have been subject to frequent 
revolutions and in which revolutions have been accompanied by dictator¬ 
ships which by their very nature have thrown doubt upon their representative 
character, the inquiry into the intention of the new government to respect 
the international obligations of the state has become an accepted feature of 
the procedure of recognition. New revolutionary governments of this type 

** The general rules of international law obviously bind the .state as a state Treaty 
obligations in like manner bind the state, not mereW the government which contracts 
them Compare the attitude of Secretary of State Jeffcison in 1793 with respect to the 
binding character of the treaty of alliance entered into with France in 177S. Latane, 
A History of American Foreign Policy, p. 83. 
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have on their part frequently made a bid for recognition by publicly pro¬ 
claiming their intention to observe the international obligations of the state, 
referring at times specifically to treaties and contracts.’"' 

Tn spite of acknowledged abuses that have occurred from time to time, to 
which reference will be made later, this ‘“subjective” test, as it has been 
called, has been accepted by jurists with practical unanimity."'* "fhe fact (hat 
third slates may at times take it for granted that the new government will 
observe the obligations of the stale does not make that condition any the le.ss 
a part of the procedure of recognition. More often, however, a declaration to 
that effect is specifically required; although, as has been said, new govern¬ 
ments frequently anticipate the requirement by making a proclamation upon 
their own initiative. 

piffiruifics 'I'he practical problem arises at times in connection with the ol).servance of 

application the general rules of international law and at times in connection with specific 
treaty obligations. In respect to the general rules of international law contro¬ 
versies have arisen as to the application of a broad principle to certain 
concrete facts, such as the right of a .state, as an exercise of internal sov¬ 
ereignty, to expropriate the property of aliens under conditions alleged to 
amount to confiscation.'' In respect to specific treaty obligations, contro¬ 
versies have arisen as to whether certain so-called "treaties of peace” should 
continue to bind the state when the preceding government whii h entered into 
them was said to be acting under compulsion. In both cases third states have 
been unwilling to give formal recognition to a new government without first 
receiving assurances that its advent to power w'ould not moan a repudiation 
of the particular rule of law in which they had an interest or the specific 
treaty which they have wanted to maintain in force. 'I'he abuses by more 
powerful states of the procedure of recognition have been due in large part 
to the fact that recognition has regularly been given by each state uiion its 


For in«t.nncps, see Hackworth, Digest, I, pp 223 ff 
1'’ Faiichille’s statement m.i> be taken as cvpiessing the opinion of rontinent.il Kiiropean 
srholais "The one thinp whuh States should take into aciount in the ni.ittei ot reconnu- 
inp the government of another sfitc is that it should in fact he oheved hy the country 
whiih it undeitakes to lule, that it has the power, and that it offers s:iiisf.irtoij, guaran¬ 
tees for the fulfilment of its international obligations”, and he goes on to ohseive (hat 
thud states have the right, by reason of their independence, to determine foi themselves 
whether these conditions actually exist TriiHe de droit int. public, Tome I, piemierc 
parhe, § 20^ (2), p 321 

Latin American writeis handle the subject cautiously Professor Podestii Costa, of .Argen¬ 
tina, published in 1026 his F.mayo '•obre las luchas civilvs y el dervehu mtnnacional in 
w'hiih the objective and subjective conditions of recognition are set forth in cle.ii and 
definite terms The same position is taken by Antokolet^, Trntado dr Drrrrho Inlcnia- 
ciofud Publico, II, p 10 The Brazilian jurbt, Accioly, accepts the subjective test without 
question, Trntado, I, Nos 205, 213 Judge Bustamante, of Cuba, quotes approvingly an 
article of Secretary Stimson in whuh the objective and subjective tests are lioth set 
forth, althougli at the same time he finds merit in the Estrada Doctiinc (sec lielovv, p. 
170, as avoiding the apjicarancc of “qualifying” the right of states to change their 
foim of government Droit International PuhUc, Tome I, pp 231, 237 Comjiaie Ulloa, 
the Peiuvian jurist, who, although arcepting the Estrada Doctrine, juiints out that the 
maintenance or withdrawal of diplomatic representatives tends to weaken fdesvirtuarl 
the jirincijile it proposes Derreho internacional publico. Tome I, 103 

’■ As in the case of the controversy with Mexico following the adoption of the con¬ 
stitution of 1917. See below, p. 289. 
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own account and in accordance with its own judgment of its rights in the 
case/** 

The l<'rench Revolution of 1789-1793 shook the JIuropean community of 1 > Political 
nations to its foundations. I'he announcement by the National ('{invention nJInVin-* 
in 1792 that France was ready to come to the aid of all peoidcs who might 
wish to recover their liberty appeared to the monarchies of the time as an non the 
open declaration of war upon them.’’’ To expect them to recognize the new RtVl^lution 
g{)vernment and thus encourage the spread of revolutionary principles was 
obviously out of the question. By contrast, Jefferson, as secretary of state of 
a country horn of revolution, waived aside the doctrines of the Revolution 
and confined himself to the objective test of the de facto character of the 
new government. His reply on November 7, 1792, to the American minister 
at Paris has become classic: “Tt accords with our principles to acknowledge 
any Government to be rightful which is formed by the will of the nation, 
substantially declared.”*" Again, on March 12, 1793, Jefferson declared: 

“We surely can not deny to any nation that right whereon our own Govern¬ 
ment is founded- -that every one may govern it.self according to whatever 
form it pleases, and change these forms at its own will; and that it may trans¬ 
act its business with foreign nations through whatever organ it thinks proper, 
whether king, convention, assembly, committee, president, or anything else 
it may choose. The will of the nation is the only thing essential to be re¬ 
garded."-’ Jefferson took it for granted that the new revolutionary govern¬ 
ment would observe the international obligations of France: he was not aware 
of, or at any rate did not take account of the repudiation by the National 
('onvention of the fundamental principle of the independence of stales in 
respect to their domestic organization: or perhaps he was not prepared to 
defend autocratic government even if the principles of international law of 
that day respected it. 

Consistently with the principles proclaimed by Jefferson, the United States 
promptly recognized Napoleon as Emperor in 1804 and Loui.s XVHl as 
King in 1814.-’- No questi{)n was made of their intention in either case to 
observe the rules of international law. When, in 1848, the legitimate govern¬ 
ment of Louis Philippe was overthrown and a provisional government of the 
French Republic was established the American Secretary of State. James 
Buchanan, sent instructions repeating the principles of Jefferson: “In its 
intercourse with foreign nations the Government of the United States has, 
from its origin, always recognized de facto governments. We recognize the 
right of all nations to create and re-form their political institutions according 
to their own will and pleasure. We do not go behind the existing Government 

’8 For the development of the procedure of intcr-.\mcrican consultation in advance of 
recognition, see below, i)p. 171, 172. 

Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France well expresses the ultra conserv.Uive 
attitude in rcRard to the funilaniental opposition of the piinciples of the revolution to 
the established principles of international law and morality. 

Moore, Dif^est, I, § 4t, p. 120. 

-’ Ibtd., p. 120. 

Ibid., p. 122. 
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to involve ourselves in the question of legitimacy. It is sufficient for us to 
know that a government exists capable of maintaining itself; and then its 
recognition on our part inevitably follows.” When, three years later, by a 
coup d’etat, Louis Napoleon e.stabli.shed the Second Empire, recognition 
followed with equal promptness. “While we deeply regret the overthrow of 
popular institutions,” wrote Secretary Webster to the American Minister at 
Paris, “yet our ancient ally has still our good wishes for her prosperity and 
happiness, and we arc bound to leave to her the choice of means for the 
promotion of those ends.” 

AmlTicin I^uring the course of the nineteenth century the numerous revolutions both 

revolutions in Europe and in Latin America led to the extension of Jefferson’s original 
rule to include regularly an inciuiry into the ability and willingness of new 
revolutionary governments to abide by the obligations of international law. 
Drastic changes in dynastic succession added to the necessity of clarifying 
the attitude of new governments. On February 19, 1831, the Great Powers 
proclaimed in the Protocol of London that “treaties do not lose their binding 
force whatever changes may take place in the internal organization of 
peoples.”-'*'* In 1851 when Napoleon TIT establi.shed the Second Emi)ire, he 
declared his intention to resi)ect existing treaties. In like manner the Provi¬ 
sional Government of France, in 1870, following the abdication of the 
Emperor, made a .similar declaration. In Latin America the practice of 
requiring a statement of the intention of a new government to observe the 
obligations of the state developed naturally from the fact that the recognition 
of new slates had always involved both an inquiry into the dc facto charac¬ 
ter of the political community holding itself out as a state as well as an 
inquiry into the intention of the new state to accept the obligations of a 
member of the international community.*"’ In as much as the intentions of 
the .state could only be known through the declarations of the government 
which represented it, it came to be the custom to extend to new revolutionary 
governments arising within established states the same conditions that had 
previously been applied to the state it.self upon seeking admission into the 
international community. 

The transition from emphasis upon the dc facto character of the new gov¬ 
ernment to emphasis upon its intention to abide by the obligations of the 
state under international law is clearly marked in the instructions of the 
Department of State of the United States to the American minister in Mexico 
at the time General Porfirio Diaz announced himself provisional president of 
Mexico in 1876. In view of disturbances occurring on the Rio Grande border, 
the instructions said that although the United States was accustomed to 
accept and recognize the results of a popular choice in Mexico and not to 
scrutinize closely the regularity or irregularity of the methods by which those 
results were brought about, it would in the particular instance “wait before 

Ibid, ]} 124 
"* Ibid, p 126 

British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 18, p 780. 

Sec above, p. 102. 
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recognizing General Diaz as President of Mexico until it shall be assured 
that his election is approved by the Mexican people, and that his administra¬ 
tion is possessed of stability to endure and of disposition to comply with the 
rules of international comity and the obligations of treaties.” 

This inquiry by the United States into the disposition of the new govern¬ 
ment to comply with the obligations of the state continued during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and by the first decade of the twentieth 
it had become a fixed element of the recognition policy of the United States. 

Great Britain pursued a similar policy, putting stress upon the fulfilment of 
treaty obligations. Gradually the practice become well-established, that a 
new dc facto government should announce publicly its intention to carry out 
the obligations of the state under international law. Had the matter stopped 
there, the question of recognition would probably not have become so highly 
controversial an issue among the American states. But the rapid succession 
of revolutionary dictatorships in a number of the Latin American countries 
made it difficult at times to avoid extending the subjective test to the policies 
of the new government as well as to its obligations under international law. 

Pledges were exacted from revolutionary governments as the price of rec¬ 
ognition, and these were given at times without due regard for the interests 
of the state; so that when new revolutions brought other governments into 
power it was to be expected that they would regard the promises made by 
their predeces.sors as personal obligations of the deposed dictator rather than 
as obligations binding upon the state itself. On the other hand new govern¬ 
ments, not as yet dc facto, sometimes received support from the United States 
in anticipation of policies to be followed by them looking to the maintenance 
of law and order and to the furtherance of the interests which the United 
States sought to protect.^' 

The procedure of recognition thus became a form of intervention; and Recognition 
being put into effect by the arbitrary decision of the United States it gave a form of 
rise to criticism even in countries where the relative stability of governments intervention 
made the application of the policy to themselves not to be considered. From 
the point of view of the United States the action taken was justified by the 
general right to protect its citizens and their property against the excesses of 
revolutionary factions; but it became difficult at times to distinguish the 
defense of legitimate rights from the promotion of economic interests. A 
constructive solution of the problem would have called for the adoption of 
more definite rules of international law in respect to the protection of aliens 
and to the obligations of the state in the matter of public contracts with 
foreign companies. But international law had not yet developed that far. 

The result was that the United States acted for itself, according to the sense 
of justice of its government at the time. On occasion the United States, 

Moore, Digest, § 51. 

It has been the wide latitude of judgment exercised by the individual state in decid¬ 
ing to grant or to withhold recognition that has made the dechion a “political” rather 
than a legal que.slion, in spite of the fact that there has been general agreement upon 
the legal principles governing the procedure. 
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before granting recognition to a new revolutionary government, insisted 
upon assurances from it of its intention to protect American interests in the 
country, indicating specific measures to be taken.’** In 1904 President 
Roosevelt announced the necessity of exercising “an international police 
power" in certain flagrant cases of instability and disorder.-'* The two policies 
were parts of a whole. 

The .Soviet The case of the Soviet Government of Russia^” from 1917 to 19.^3 illus- 

of Russi.r*^ trates the application of the subjective test of recognition to its fullest extent. 

When the revolution broke out in 1917 recognition was withheld by the 
United States and other powers at the start partly because of uncertainty as 
to the tenure of the new government and partly because of its desertion of 
the Allied cause by the conclusion of a treaty of peace with Germany. At the 
close of the war recognition was still refused, chiefly upon grounds of the 
Bolshevik political principles, though it was insisted in certain quarters that 
Ihe desfiotic character of the Soviet rule made it questionable whether its 
apparently firm tenure really represented the will of the Russian people. 
E\en provisional recognition was denied by most of the powers. But as time 
went by and the government of the Soviets appeared to be definitely in con¬ 
trol, the leading stales began one by one to accord recognition: Great Britain, 
France, and Italy all in 1924. Germany had already entered into a treaty of 
mutual non-aggression which carried with it implied recognition. By contrast, 
the I'nitcd States not only withheld recognition during the early years of 
Soviet control but consistently maintained the .same policy during more than 
fifteen years. Successive secretaries of state emphasized the failure of the 
Soviet Government to live up to the obligations of international law, *' and 
they thus shifted the basis of recognition from the de jacto character of the 
Soviet Government to the actual conduct of the government in its interna- 

Tldckworth cites the case ol the Dominican Republic in 1903 and that of Haiti in 
1911 Sec Proterdmgs, .\m Soc Int. Law, 19.$!, p. 122. 

Sec below, p 2 

S’"Technically, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR), of which Russia 
(The Ru-'.-ian Socialist Keclerated Soviet Republic. RSFSR) is but one member 

In jU'-tific.ition of the poliiy of the United States Secretary HuRhes, on Mairh 2t, 
T9’3, stated that "The fundamental que'-tio in the lecounition ot a Roveinment n 
whether it ‘■hows ability and a di-position to di-'iharRc inteination.al obliRalion'; Stabil¬ 
ity, of course, IS important, stability fc essential Some spe.ak as thouRh stability was ail 
that was necessary What, however, would avail mere stability if it were stability in the 
prosecution of a policy of reiiudiation and confiscation? In the case of Russia we have 
a very easy test of a matter of fundamental importance, and that is of pood faith in the 
dischaipe of international oblipations. I say that pood faith is a matter of essential 
imiiortance because words are easily spoken Of what avail is it to speak of assurances, 
it valid oblipations and riphts are repudiated and proficrty is confiscated?" .1;». Journal, 
Vol 17 (792.^), 296 For the earlier statements of Seeietary Colby, Aup 10 and 18, 1920, 
see Hyde, Internalwnal Law, I, §45 Subsequent statements of Secretary Huphes on 
July 2S, 1923, and December 18, 1923, apain emphasized the necessity of the fulfilment 
of the “oblipations ot intercourse" as a condition ot recopnition, Russia had failed to 
accord to the [KTsons and properly of foreipners the depree of protection required by 
international law, it had failed to respect the international oblipations of precedinp 
povernments, and it had failed, by its propapanda of communism, to respect the ripht 
of othei nations to conduct their internal affairs without interference by other states. 
See G H H.ickworth, “The Policy of the United Slates in Recopnizinp New Govern¬ 
ments durinp the Past Twenty-five Years,” Proceedings, Am. Soc. of Int Law, 1931, 

P I2C 
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tional relations. The re.suUing situation in which one of the imjjortant states 
of the world was not maintaining official relations with the United .States 
while recognized diplomatically by other states was an anomaly in interna¬ 
tional law, and it compelled the maintenance of indirect and unofficial rela¬ 
tions of a .somewhat paradoxical character. When recognition was finally 
given, on November 16, 1933, it was accompanied by an exchange of notes 
in which the Soviet Government undertook “to respect scrupulously the 
indisputable right of the United States to order its own life within its own 
jurisdiction in its own way and to refrain from interfering in any manner in 
the internal affairs of the United States, its territories or possessions.’’ More¬ 
over, the Soviet Government agreed to grant American nationals the free 
exercise of religious worship) in Ru.ssia and to conclude a consular treaty giv¬ 
ing to American nationals rights of legal protection “not less favorable" than 
those enjoyed by nationals of the mo.st-favored nation.*’ 

The failure of the United States to recognize the r/c jaito government of 
Ru.ssia over so long a period rai.sed a number of ■•iieiitd piobleins with re^-pect 
to the .standing of an unrecognized goveinment before the courts of the 
United States in suits involving property rights. Should the mere fact of non¬ 
recognition operate to defeat the righb of a government which had been 
recognized by other .states and whose dv facto control over its territory could 
not be que.stioned? One court took the position that the government of 
Russia, though unrecognized, was immune from suit in its corporate capacity 
at the instance of a plaintiff who as.serted its existence as a government and 
sought to hold it to account for governmental acts within its lerritoiial juris¬ 
diction.** On the other hand the same court also held that the Rus''ian Gov¬ 
ernment had no standing to sue in the courts of the United Stales until 
recognition was accorded.** In view, however, of the maintenance by the 
United States of diplomatic relations with representatives of the short-lived 
Kerensky government which succeeded the Constitutional Democratic 
(Cadet) government of 1917, the courts felt obliged to permit those repre¬ 
sentatives, as late as 1927, to sue in the name of Russia and to recover 
damages for losses accruing to the government of the czar in 1916. * ' 

Upon the deposition of the monarchy in Spain in 1931 the United States, The case of 
following the lead of Great Britain, promptly recognized the provisional 
government, with Zamora as Pre.sident, having previou.slv' received assurances 
from the minister of finance that the new government would respect the 

For the tc.xt of the Russian note, .sec Hackworth, Diiira, I, 304 Furthei details of 
reIation.s between the two Kovernments nja\ be found on pp jg.s il 

■^^Wulfsohn v Rushan Socialist Fedei.ited Soviet Republic, 234 N Y. 372 (11)23). 

Fenwick, Ciiwa, 73, Hudson, Cmri, 112 

■^'Enwan Socialist Fedeiated Soviet Republic v Cibiario, 25 N. Y. 255 (192 0 
Fenwick, Caws, 7s; Hudson, Ca\r\, m For the contrast between .^nulo-.Vmencan and 
Continental practice, .see Lauteipacht, RnoiiHitioit vi IntrinalioiKil Law, 14s tf 

■’'’Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. v. State of Russia, 21 F (2d) 396 (11)27). Fenwick, 

Cases, 601; Hudson, Cases, 118 Only the barest teihnical jiistitication can be tound toi 
the fact that for a number of years the United States maintained diplomatic relations 
with a holdover appointee of the Kerensky goveinment who did not represent even an 
organized minority party in Russia 
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financial engagenient.s entered into by the monarchy.-^'■ When, however, civil 
war broke out in Spain in iq^ 6 a different situation was pre.sentcd. The 
ideological rlivision between the opposing forces was deepened by foreign 
intervention, Germany and Italy taking sides with General Franco and Russia 
giving aid to the dc jure Republican (Loyalist) Government. Germany and 
Italy, therefore, formally recognized Franco in Novemlier, 1936, even before 
Madrid was captured. Austria and Hungary followed soon after. It was not, 
however, until April i, 1939, that the United Stales recognized the dc jacto 
character of the new government by a proclamation announcing the end of 
the civil war and revoking the embargo on arms. At the same time steps were 
taken to renew formal diplomatic relations which had been suspended during 
the civil war.'’* 

In the year 1907 the governments of the five Central American republics 
signed a treaty agreeing not to recognize “any other government which may 
come into power in any of the five republics as a consequence of a coup 
d'etat, or of a revolution against the recognized government, so long as the 
freely elected repre.sentatives of the people thereof have not constitutionally 
reorganized the country.” The public approval by the Foreign Minister of 
Ecuador of the principle contained in the treaty led to its designation as the 
“Tobar Doctrine,’’ Senor Tobar going so far as to recognize a right of inter¬ 
vention in this indirect way in the internal dissensions of the American States. 
Few jurists in other Latin American states, however, were ready to accept 
the new principle. The provisions of the treaty of 1907 were repeated in the 
General Treaty of Peace and Amity signed by the five Central American 
republics in 1923, and new provisions were added seeking to prevent what 
might be called the dynastic succe.ssion of dictators. This second treaty was 
subsequently denounced by two of the parties. During the period of its valid¬ 
ity, however, the United States adjusted its policy of recognition so as to be 
in accord with it.’’’’ 

The principle contained in the Tobar Doctrine was taken up by President 
Wilson in 1913 and given new application and enlarged scope. President 
Madero of Mexico, duly elected in accordance with constitutional processes 
in 1911, had been overthrown by (Jeneral Huerta and had been killed while 
being taken under custody. Could the United States recognize the new gov¬ 
ernment under such circumstances? President Wilson refused to do so. “We 
can have no sympathy,” said the President, “with those who seek to seize 
the power of government to advance their own personal interests or ambition. 
We are the friends of peace, but we know that there can be no lasting or 

•**' Sii- Hackwoith, Digrst, I, 295. 

Ihid, 2(j 7 For the resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
1946 CMllinn uiion the members to withdraw their diplomatic representatives from Spain, 
see below, p 4.S1 

’** Foi the text of the treaty, see Malloy, Treaties and Conventions, II, 2397; Hack- 
woith, Dijiist, T. 1.S6 

Foi tlie text of .Article II of the treaty, see Hackworth, Digest, I, 188 For com¬ 
ment, see C P. Anderson, “Our Policy of Non-Recognition in Central America,” Am. 
Journal, Vol 25 (1931), 298 
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stable peace in such circumstances.” *" Later in the same year Secretary 
Bryan was even more explicit: “The purpose of the llniterl States is solely 
and singly to secure peace and order in Central America by seeing to it that 
the processes of self-government there arc not interrupted or set aside. 
Usurpations like that of General Huerta menace the peace and development 
of America as nothing else could. They not only render the devekipment of 
ordered self-government impossible; they also tend to set law entirely aside, 
to put the lives and fortunes of citizens and foreigners .alike in constant 
jeopardy, to invalidate contracts and concessions in any way the usurper may 
devise for his own profit and to impair both the national credit and all the 
foundations of business, domestic or foreign. It is the purpose of the United 
States therefore to di.scredit and defeat .such usurpations whenever they 
occur.” “ The communication was confidential, but it contained a clear 
threat of intervention, which was borne out by the events that followed. 

Tn spite of this determined stand, the United States was compelled to deal 
with Huerta indirectly as the head of a dc facto government, and in the 
matter of the Tampico incident the American State Department demanded 
from Huerta an apology in the name of Mexico while still denying him a dr 
jure official character. After the fall of Huerta the government of President 
Carranza was recognized, first as dc facto in 1915, and later as dc jure in 
1917. Three years later Carranza was himself driven from office, and after an 
interval of transitional government President Obregon wa.s duly elected and 
took office January i, 1921. The ITnited States, however, withheld recognition 
pending reassurance.s as to the protection of American interests in Mexico, 
which appeared to be threatened by Article 27 of the constitution of 1917.’’^ 
After long negotiations during the .spring of 1923 the Mexican Government 
was finally recognized on August 31. 1923.“ Recognition wa.s attended by an 
implied promi.se on the part of Mexico to follow the interpretations placed by 

'"Sec H.ickworth, Dii’est, I, 181, 259 

Ibid. Some >c.tis later this “Wilsonian Policy” of inquiry into the con.stitutionality 
of the dr facto Rovernment was formally abandoned by the United States On February 
6, igji, Sccrctaiy Stiimon, in an addiess before the Council on Foieipn Rel.itions in 
New York City declared “The picsent administration has refused to follow the policy 
of Mr. Wilson ami has followed consistently the birmer piactice of this Government 
since the dajs of Jefferson. As soon as it was rcpoited to us, throiiRh our diplomatic 
representatives, that the new governments in Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, Brazil, and Panama 
were in control of the administrative machinery of the state, with the apparent general 
acquiescence of their people, and that they were willing and apparently able to di-charge 
their intei national and conventional obligations, they were recognized by our Govern¬ 
ment And, in view of the economic depression, with the consequent need lor prompt 
measures of financial .stabilization, we did this with as little delay as iio-sihle in order 
to give those sorely pressed countries the quickest possible opportunities for recovering 
their economic poise Such has been our policy in all cases where international practice 
was not affected or controlled by preexisting treaty ” Ibid, 185-186 

•*- See below, p. 24G. 

Art. 27 provides that “the ownership of lands and waters comprised within the 
limits of the national territory is vested originally in the Nation, which has h.id, and 
has, the right to transmit title thereof to private persons, thereby constituting private 
property.” Further, the owneiship of all minerals, solid mineral fuels, and petroleum is 
vested directly in the nation. For the full text, see Annah of the Am. Academy of Polit¬ 
ical and Social Science, Supplement, May, 1917, pp. 15-25. 

See Hackworth, Digest, I, 261 ff 
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the Mexican commission upon legislation respecting agrarian and petroleum 
rights under the constitution of 1917. These interpretations were reported by 
the American commission as adequately protecting the rights of American 
citizens owning land or holding concessions in Mexico.''* The recognition, if 
not technicalh' conditional, was clearly sub niodo, that is, attended by under¬ 
standings as to the principles which were to govern the future relations of 
the two countries in respect to the questions in controversy. 

In view of the numerous controversies that had arisen in connection with 
the procedure of recognition, the subject clearly called for codification if the 
legal elements of the problem could be detached from the political. In 192 s 
The Executive Committee of the American Institute of International Law, 
meeting at Havana in 1925, adopted a draft convention on the Recognition of 
States and Governments in which it was laid down that “every abnormalh’ 
constituted government may be recognized if it is capable of maintaining 
order and tranquillity and is disposed to fulfil the international obligations 
of the nation " “* In 1927, the International Commission of American Jurists, 
meeting in Rio de Janeiro and acting upon the projects submitted to it by the 
American Institute, approved a new draft convention. Article 6 of which 
described the recognition of a government as having for its object “the com¬ 
mencement of diplomatic relations with such Government, or the normal 
continuation of relations previously existing.” Article 8 provided: ”A Gov¬ 
ernment is to be recognized whenever it fulfills the following conditions: 
(i) Effective authority with a probability of stability and consolidation, the 
orders of which, particularly as regards taxes and military service, are 
accepted by the inhabitants. (2) Capacity to discharge pre-e.xisting interna¬ 
tional obligations, to contract others, and to respect the principles established 
by international law."''' The draft of the International Commi.ssion of Jurists 
was submitted to the Sixth International Conference of American States 
meeting at Habana in 1928, but no action was taken upon it. 

In direct opposition to the position taken by the International C'ommi.s.sion 
of American Jurists the Foreign Minister of Mexico, Senor IDstrada, put 
forward in 1930 a doctrine of recognition which has since been associated 
with his name. Influenced doubtless by the long controversy between ^Mexico 
and the United States, Senor Estrada proposed the outright repudiation of 
the practice of recognition “which allows foreign governments to pass upon 

Recognition took the form of an announcement on the part of the American 
Department of State that, in view of the lepoits oi their respective commis^ons, the two 
countries had rei-olved to renew diplomatic relations. The earlier proposil, objectionable 
to Me\ico, of I ei(Ignition in the form of a treaty containing the desired guarantees, was 
abandoned, Mexico reg.irding it as conditional recognition which it held to be in deroga¬ 
tion of the sovereignty ot the state 

“’.Alt For the text of the draft convention, see Am. Journal, Vol 20 (11)26), 
Special Siipp , .jio 

For the text of the draft, see Am Journal, Vol 22 (11)28), Special Supp , 240. The 
reporter of the sub-commisMon, Sr Podei-ta (^osta, commented at length upon the pui- 
pose ot Article 8, applying his well-known doctrine of the distinction between the objei- 
tive and the subjective tests of recognition ComUion Internacional de Jurhconsulto.s 
nrncanos. Reunion de 1927, Vol. II, pp. 138 ff, 1 
1 Brasil, in Spanish. 
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the Icsilimacy (ir illcRitimacy of the rcRime existinR in another country.” It 
should, he declared, he considered as “an insultinR practice and one which, 
in addition to the fact that it offends the sovereiRnty of other nations, implies 
that jiulRincnt of some sort may he passed upon the internal affairs of those 
nations hy other Rovernments,” The announcement was then made that in 
the future the Mexican Government would confine it.self to the maintenance 
or withdrawal, as it might deem desirable, of its diplomatic agents, and tcj 
the continued acceptance, as it might deem advisable, of the accredited 
diplomatic agents of the countries in question; “and in so doing it does not 
I)ronounce judgment, either precipitately or a posteriori, regarding the right 
of foreign nations to accept, maintain or replace their governments or 
authorities.” 

Tn spite of its mistaken interpretation of the practice of recognition as 
involving an in(|uiry into the legitimacy of the new government, when the 
inquiry is actually into its representative character, and in spite of the fact 
that the principles of the doctrine aiipeared to be contradicted by the alterna¬ 
tive procedure of maintaining or withdraw in-r diplomatic agents, the Estrada 
Doctrine has since entered into much oi the discussion of the problem of 
recognition in Latin America. If interpre'ed a<= seeking the elimination of the 
subjective test of tin* ability and willingness of a new' government to observe 
the international obligations of the '-tale, mi that recognition would be ac- 
coriled, or rather diplomatic relations would be maintained uninterrupted, 
with a de facto government on the assumption that as a government it must 
of necessity carry out the international obligations of the state, the doctrine 
is not far removed from the earlier statements of the policy of the United 
States where the entire emphasis was put upon the de facto character of the 
government.''* On the other hand, as a matter of practice, new governments, 
coming into power in the American states, have never made any difficulty in 
proclaiming their intention to observe the obligations of international law, 
one of which is the ob.servance of the good faith of treaties. "' 

The “subversive activities” carried on by enemy agents after the entrance 
of the United States and other American States into the war in 1Q41-1942 

The fiortrinc was stated in the form of a note addicssed by the Me\ican Ministci 
to the diplom.itic represent.itivcs of Mexico in foieign countiies Foi the text, H‘e Am 
Journal, Vol (njji), Supp, 203. 

v Foi comments upon the K«trad.i Doctiine, sec P C Jessup, Am Journal, Vol 25 
(kjIi), 7i(), -Aciioly, Tiatado, I, No. 212, Ulloa. Deralio Intrinaiional Puhluo, 103; 
Bu.st.imante, op cit , I, 237 See above, p 162, n 16 

■■"The practice was followed, for e.xamplc, by the dr jailo governments ol .\igcntina, 
Brazil, Peru, and Bolivia in 11)30 See Hackwoith. Digal, I, 223. A more lecent illusfr.i- 
tion is to be found in the note of the Brazilian Mini'-ter of Foreign .Xff.m^ on Oitober 
30, 1943, informing the .\metican Ambassador that Piesident Vaig,is had resiu'ned and 
had been substituted by the President of the Fedeial Supreme Tiibunal, Dr Linhares 
“There is order thioughout the country, over which the aiithoiitx of the new Govern¬ 
ment is freely exercised," said the Minister. “The Goveinment xvill respect the piinciples 
which have alwaxs guided the foreign policy of Bia/il” In reply the American .Ambas¬ 
sador took cognizance of the ch.inge and looked forward to continuance of the existing 
friendlv relations between the two countiies It is of interest to observe that the .American 
Government overlooked the coercion put upon President Varg.is to resign and regarded 
the succession as within the Brazilian Constitution. Department of State Bulletin, Vol 
XIII, 870. 
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gave a new direction to the policy of non-recognition. On December 24, 1943, 
the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense, which had been 
set op 'll Ariinlevidco for the purpose of studying and coordinating measures 
for till jnevention of the subversive activities of non-American nationals, 
adopted a re.sohition recommending to the American Governments which had 
declared war upon the Axis Powers or which had broken relations with them 
not to recognize during the existing world conflict a new government estab¬ 
lished by force before consulting with one another in order to determine 
whether the new government was complying with inter-American commit¬ 
ments for the defense of the continent and e.xchanging information relative 
to the circumstances which led to the establishment of the new government.’'' 
The recommendation that an inquiry should be made into the circumstances 
under which the new government came into power was a novelty in inter- 
American practice, and the explanation of it is to be found in the reference 
made by the Committee for Political Defense to the danger that totalitarian 
elements or Axis sympathizers might overthrow a government by force in 
order to prevent fulfilment of inter-American agreements for defense.”’" Indi¬ 
rectly it referred to the .subjective condition of recognition. 

The recommendation of the Committee for Political Defense in 1943 and 
the subsequent negotiations attending the application of the recommendation 
to the situation in Argentina were followed by a number of propo.sals looking 
to the denial of recognition to “anti-democralic” governments, on the ground 
that such governments inevitably tend to deny the fundamental rights of 
their jieoples and thus to constitute an indirect menace to the general peace. 
At the Conference on Problems of War and Peace a project was introduced 
by the Government of Guatemala reciting the dangers to the unity and soli¬ 
darity of the American states arising from totalitarian dictalor.ships and 
proposing that the American states should deny recognition to and refuse to 
maintain relations with “anti-democratic regimes.” The [iroject was re¬ 
ferred to the Tnter-American Juridical (kunmittee, which entered a report 
against its adoption, chiefly on ground of the uncertainty attaching to the 
term ‘‘anti-democratic regimes.”’’* 


Dcpjitmcnt of Slate Bulletin, Vol. X, 20. For the applirafion of the resolution by 
the United States to the F'arrcll Rovernment of ArRcnUna, sec ibid , 22^, Vol XI, 107, isS. 

For comment upon the conditions attending the resolution, see C. G Fenwick, “The 
RccoRnition of New Governments Instituted by Force,” Am Journal, Vol. 38 (1914), 
P. 44« 

For the text of the project, see Dtdrio de la Conferencia Interamerirana sobre 
Problemas de la Guerra y de la Paz, p. 130. The resolution itself read as follows: 
“(i) To recommend to the American Republics that they refrain from granting rec¬ 
ognition to and maintaining relations with anti-democi atic regimes which, in the future, 
may establish themsclvi-s in any of the countries ot the continent; and in particular with 
regimes which may result from a coup d’etat against legitimately established govern¬ 
ments of a tlemocratic cluracter. (2) To recommend, as a specific rule for characterising 
such regimes, the extent to which the popular will in the particular country may have 
contributed to their establishment, according to the free judgment of each state.” 

•'’* The United States member dissented, agreeing with the majority in not recommend¬ 
ing the Guatemalan project in the form presented, but believing that the report of the 
majority membeis went too far in its interpretation of the doctrine of non-intervention. 
See Alas da Comissdo, October 29, 1946. 
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\n sVT\V\ny; eonUasl lo the Guatemalan project, however, was a project 
proscntcA to the same conierence by the delcKation ol Ecuador, which 
reverted to the Estrada Doctrine, asserting in its preamble that the right to 
change governments belonged to domestic questions anci that any effort on 
the part of foreign states to exercise moral coercion in such cases was a 
violation of the principle of non-intervention. The resolution then proposed 
that the procedure of recognition should be abolished, and that it should be 
the rule that the establishment of a new government was not to affect the 
continuity of diplomatic relations.'*The project gave no indication as to the 
basis upon which a decision was to be reached whether a particular govern¬ 
ment was or was not a dc jacto government, and it would appear that a deci¬ 
sion on that point would involve the very inquiry into domestic conditions 
which it was the purpose of the project to avoid. 

The correction of the abuses to which the procedure of recognition has on Points at 
occasion given rise would seem to lie not in substituting for the traditional 
practice of recognition something which would be practically equivalent to 
it, but in clarifying the principles upon which recognition should be based 
and in re.straining the arbitrary conduct of individual governments by resort¬ 
ing to the practice of consultation proposed by the Montevideo Resolution. 

'I'he conception set forth in the Estrada Doctrine, that any inquiry by third 
states into the character of a revolutionary government is unwarranted, is 
based upon a misunderstanding of the practical purpose of recognition. It is 
not third states that create the conditions calling for recognition. It is the 
new government itself which, by abandoning constitutional procedures, raises 
the question of its right to be the representative of the state: and the answer 
to this question cannot be given without some form of inquiry into the 
domestic conditions which throw light upon its representative character. No 
act of “intervention” is to be seen in an inquiry thus forced upon third 
states.Moreover in the interest of international justice it would seem that a 
revolutionary government should not have the right immediately upon assum¬ 
ing office, and irrespective of its representative character, to pledge the good 
faith of the state and create contractual obligations for which the state itself 
would be responsible. Nor would there seem to be any attack upon the sov¬ 
ereignty of the state if third states were, on occasion, to hesitate to accept as 
spokesman for the state a government which had come into power by deeds 
of violence so shocking as to raise doubts whether it could be counted upon 
to observe the gcxid faith of treaties or any other obligations of international 
law that might happen to run counter to its immediate interests.'*' 

For the text of the project, see Diario de la Conferencia, p. 129. 

Compare, however, the report of the majority members of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, above note 54. 

Compare the objectives of the note addressed to the foreign offices of the American 
Republics on November 22, 1945 by the Foreign Minister of Uruguay, Sr Laireta, 
affirming the “par.illelism between democracy and peace” and calling for “collective 
multilateral action” against the notorious and repeated violation by any lepubhc of the 
elementary rights of man or the non-fulfilment of obligations which entitle the state to 
be a member of the international community. See Department of Slate Bulletin, Vol. 

XIII, 864. 
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The territorial annexations carried out by Germany and Italy in the years 
preceding the outbreak of war in 19.^9, together with the annexations of 
enemy territory and occupations of neutral territory by Germany, Italy, and 
the Soviet Union during the war, led to the recognition by Great Britain and 
other powers of numcroas “absentee governments.” Tn some cases, such as 
those of Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Baltic states, the recogni¬ 
tion of the absentee governments was in fact the recognition of the continued 
existence of the state itself which the absentee government represented. Tn 
other cases, .such as those of Norway, Holland. Belgium. Yugoslavia and 
Greece, the recognition of the absentee government was based upon a re¬ 
pudiation of the lie faito government of the particular countries which had 
been set up in them by the military power of the enemy army of occupation. 
New questions of international law were thus presented, involving the extent 
to which the lie jure absentee government could speak in the name of its 
countrv while under occupation by the enemy While it cannot be .said that 
new rules of international law were develojjed in respect to the status of such 
absentee governments, the practice of the leading governments shows the 
effort made to protect the rights of the people of the occupied state while 
dealing with the ab.sentee government as the temporary expression of the 
popular will. ''* 

The recognition by certain countries of the Spanish Re[)ublican govern¬ 
ment in exile during the period of the Franco regime in Spain rei)resents a 
novel practice in international relations; and it cannot be said to have either 
logic or convenience to support it. Individual countries are free not to rec¬ 
ognize a dc facto government no matter how well established, just as they arc 
free at any time to break relations with it But except in cases of military 
occupation by enemy forces, the recognition of governments in exile as de 
jure, on the ground that the elements they claim to represent ate denied the 
freedom to express themselves in national elections, is a form of intervention 
which could only be justified if applied universally to all countries denying 
freedom of speech and of expression. 

Tn view of the uncertainties which have attended at times the application 
of the objective and subjective te.sts upon w'hich rt'Cognitif)n is made con¬ 
tingent, it has been the practice of governments to maintain relations with 
a new revolutionary government on the basis and to the extent of its actual 
control of the administrative services of the country. This form of qualified or 
provisional recognition, sometimes described as dc facto recognition, makes it 
possible to continue without interruption the ordinary business relations 
between the two countries and to obtain piotcction for life and property when 
circumstances may arise making it necessary to appeal for special protection. 


See F K. Oppenheimer, “Governmenlv and Authorities in Exile,” Am Journal, 
Vol .}6 (i04i), S68 .At the meelinK of Foreiun Ministcis in Rio de Janeiro in 1042 .1 
recotrimendation (XXXVIII) was adopted calling upon the American republics to con¬ 
tinue their relations with the ab*:entcc governmenfb of the occupied countries .Subse- 
ciuently, however, when new national governments were .set up in Poland and Yugo¬ 
slavia hostile to the absentee governments, the representative character of the latter was 
denied. 
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Tn this way goods may be imported into and exported from the country, the 
postal and telegraphic services may be used, and other activities of daily life 
carried on without raising the question whether the new government is en¬ 
titled to speak in the name of the state in its international relations.'' The 
diplomatic reiiresentativcs of foreign states remain as a rule at their posts. 

Formal recognition, if ultimately given to a government under which the Kctni.utue 
affairs of ordinary business have been thus tran.sacted for a longer or shorter 
period of time, is retroactive in effect and operates to validate the actions and rccDKmtion 
conduct of the new government from the commencement of its existence. 

In the case of Underhill v. Hernandez,"" involving an action for damage^ 
brought by Underhill against a Venezuelan officer in command of revolu¬ 
tionary forces which were later recognized as the legitimate government, the 
court held that: “If the parly seeking to dislodge the exi.sting government 
succeeds, and the independence of the government it has set up is recognized, 
then the acts of such government, from the commencement of its existence, 
are regarded as those of an iiuiependent nation ” In the case of Oetjen v. 

Ontral Leather Co.''’ the court upheld the validity of a title to hides main¬ 
tained by persons who had putcha'-ed them at a confiscation sale ordered by 
General V’illa. commanding the force> of General Carranza, whose govern¬ 
ment was subsequently recognized by the United .States In the case of 
Republic of China v. Merchants’ Fire A'«surance Corporation of New York 
the court held that while a mere dr facto government might not sue in the 
name of the state in the courts of the United States, the recognition of such 
government by the United States would operate to validate a suit already 
begun. During the regime of a dr facto government acts of subordinate ad¬ 
ministrative officials may be regarded by a non-recognizing state as normally 
valid governmental acts for which the succeeding dr }wc government will be 
held accountable."’ As has been .said, the routine business of the embassy and 
consulates of a non-recognizing government will as a rule continue to be 
transacted, on the theory that such relations are relations with the state in 
its abstract character as distingui.shed from the particular persons pretending 
to represent it."' Special difficulties arise when a de facto government has 
been recognized by one or more states and not by others: and the .success of 
particular claims arising from acts of the de facto government may depend 

The suhji’ct IS treated at length in Hackworlh, Digeit, I, § >?. under the title. '.Act- 
falling' shoit (U lecognition.” Podesta Costa makes the di'-tinction between the inloima! 

(ojidosas) iclations maintained duiing the period before recognition is KO’en ami the 
official (rfi(tiiis) relations which follow rccoimition Ensayo, pp 52 ff ; Manml dr 
Drircho Intmuicioml, p. 67. Compare the teims of the resolution adopted by the 
Institute of International Law at BiiisseL in 193b Annuairr, 1936 
16S IIS 230 (1897). Fenwick, Cases, 93; Hudson. Ca\es, 696 
24(1 U S. 297 (191S). Fenwick. Cases, 96. Hudson, Cases, 142 For comment on 
this case and parallel cases, see Hervey, Lef^al Effects of Recostnilwn in Inl Laitj, Chap V. 

20 F (2d) 27s (1929) Fenwick, Cases, 99, Hudson, Cases, S5. 

The responsibility of the succeeding de jure government extends also to tortious 
acts of the unrecognized dr facto goveinment. See the award rendered in the Tinoro 
Aibitiation between Great Britain and Costa Rka, contraiy to the contention of Costa 
Rica that a goveinment could not be considered de facto when not established in accord¬ 
ance w'lth the Constitution Fenwick, Cases, 85. 

“‘See Hackworth, Digest, 1 , 3278. 
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upon the nationality of the claimant and the recognition policy of his 
government. 

Rcconnitiim In a number of cases the United States has applied to conflicts between a 

governments dc jure government and revolutionary parties within the state the principle 
of “recognition of insurgency” applied to revolting groups seeking to create 
an independent state. The purpose of .such recognition has been to enable the 
United States to put into effect its neutrality laws or to be in a position to 
demand from the insurgents the protection of the lives and properly of its 
citizens, nr, it may be, to define the extent to which it will acquiesce in the 
exercise of belligerent rights by the insurgents. During the revolution in Chile 
in 1891 the United States applied its neutrality laws to the extent of demand¬ 
ing from the insurgent Congressionalist party the surrender of a vessel, the 
Itata, which had obtained supplies of arms in the United Stales. Compensa¬ 
tion was subsequently made by the United Stales for the violation of ('hilean 
territory involved in the pursuit of the vessel on the high seas and the demand 
for the surrender of the ves.sel in Chilean waters.®" 

On the other hand some of the leading powers have at times refused to 
allow insurgents to interrupt their commerce with the country when the cir¬ 
cumstances did not appear to justify the full exercise by the in^^urgents of 
belligerent rights. During the Brazilian revolution of 189^ the Unilefl Stales 
instructed its minister to warn the commander of the insurgents in the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro that American vessels must be free to load and unload 
their cargoes without interference by the insurgents, provided they did not 
cross the actual lines of fire. Similar orders were issued by the English, 
French, German, and other naval commanders present, who in addition no¬ 
tified the insurgent commander that force would be used by them to prevent 
a bombardment of the city.®® During the revolution in Colombia in 1885 the 
United States refused to recognize the validity of a decree of the dc jure 
president of Colombia closing to foreign trade certain ports held by the 
insurgents unless the decree should be supported by an effective blockading 
force.® ^ 

Moore, Internationd Arbitrations, III, ,^067; Scott .^nd J.ii'Ker, Cases, 30? See also, 
United States v Trumbull, 48 Fed Rep go (1891). 

Moore, Digest, I, § 70. 

^'Foreign Relations, U. S. 1885, pp 252, 264 



CHAPTER IX 


The United Nations 

The organization of the United Nations had its more immediate origin in A. Origin of 
the J)eclarati()n on General Security adopted at the Moscow C'onference of Nations 
October, 194^' The Atlantic Charter had already referred to the “establish¬ 
ment of a wider and permanent system of general security,” - pending which 
the aggressor nations must be disarmed; and this reference obtained the 
api)roval of some forty-five nations upon the adoption of the Declaration of 
United Nations on January i. 1942. The Moscow Declaration contained a 
more sijecilic pledge, that the four goveinments participating in the confer¬ 
ence recognized “the necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable date 
a general international organizat'on, based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, and open to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 

Following up this pledge, delegates of Great Britain, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union met at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, August 21 to 
September 28, 1944, and adopted proposals for the establishment of a general 
international organization, known as "The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals.” ® 

A second meeting look place between representatives of Great Britain, the 
United Stales and China. The proposals were then submitted to the four 
governments for their approval, and were .subsequently communicated to 
other states which had signed the Declaration by United Nations.^ On April 
25, i94S> the United Nations Conference on International Organization met 
at San Francisco, and on June 26, after two months of labor, the states repre- 

1 For the tcNt of the DecKiration, see Am. Journal, Vol. 38 (1944), p 5. 

- Fur (tie text of the .Atlantic Charter, see ibid, Vol. 35 (1941), p 191. 

•* F(ii the text of the Proposals, sec tbid, Vol. 39 (1945), p 42 'the draft submitted 
by the dilcsi.ites of the United States to the meeting at Dumbarton Oaks was the result 
ot long study in which a number of private organizations took pait See Report- of the 
Commi-Mon for the Study of the Organization of Peace, Parts I-IV, Tbr International 
I.aw of the Future: Postulates, Principles and Proposals. See also, Dc.wgii for a Charter 
of the Cineial International Organization, M. O, Hudson, Am. Journal, Vol 3S (1944), 

711, and tbid, Supp, 216. 

' M.iny of the Latin American states commented at length upon the proposals. See 
Pan Amcric.in Union- Inter-.Xmencan Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Hand¬ 
book for the Use of Delegates, p. 94 At the Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
held in Mexico City in February-March 1945, a resolution (XXX) was adopted “On 
Establishment of a (General International Organization,” in which the Secrctaix-General 
of the Conferenie was called upon to forward to the states that had formulated the 
Dumbarton Oaks Pioposals the documents containing the comments of the .American 
States, and the hope was expiesscd th.it they w'ould be taken into account in the 
formulation of the definitive Charter Pan Ameiican Union: Congress and Conference 
Seiies, No. 47, p. 63. The Inter-Ameiican Juridical Committee analyzed the Proposals 
chapter by chapter and made suggestions for changes believed to be desirable. See 
Recommendations and Reports, p. 137. 
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scntcd at the Conference adopted the ‘‘Charter of the United Nations" as a 
formal international treaty/’ 

The Preanilile of the United Nations oikmis with words modeled upon the 
openiii}' words of the Constitution of the United States: “wk tiik I’EOPLiis of 
THE UNITM) NATANS."'’ No speci'al juridical character, however, is to be 
attached to the phrase, in as much as the various delegations were appointed 
bv their respective governments, a number of which could with difficulty be 
said to be the legal equivalent of “the people.” Nor is any special juridical 
character to be attached to the various obligations proclaimed in the Pream¬ 
ble, since these are .set forth in more .specific terms in the opening articles of 
the Charter itself. 

The purposes of the United Nations are .set forth in Article i under four 
heads: (i) To maintain peace and .security, which is to be attained by “col¬ 
lective measures” to prevent acts of aggression and by bringing aliout the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes; (2) To develop friendly rela¬ 
tions ‘‘based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determina¬ 
tion of peoples”; ' (.^) To achieve cooperation in solving inleinational 
problems ‘‘of an economic, .social, cultural, or humanitaiian character” and 
in promoting “respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms”; and 
(4) To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment 
of these common ends. The only new item here is the inclusion of the promo¬ 
tion of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms among the objec¬ 
tives of cooperation, that problem having hitherto been left to the individual 
states " 

The principles set forth in Article 2 bear chiefly upon the first of the 
purposes of the XTnited Nations, the maintenance of iK'ate and security. The 
members of the organization pledge themselves to settle their disputes by 
peaceful means; they agree to refraiir from the use of force against tlie terri¬ 
torial integrity or political independence of any state; and they pledge 
themselves to give every assistance to the United Nations in measures taken 
for the maintenance of peace and to refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nation-, is taking preventive or enforcement 
action. Lest there be any misunderstanding as to the effect of these principles 
upon the fundamental relationships of the members of the United Nations 
under existing international law, the list of principles begins with the state¬ 
ment that ‘‘The Organization is bitsed on the [principle of the .sovereign 

Sec Stctlinius, Report to the Prrstdrnt, where the b.'ickRrouncl of the rii.iiter i> given 
and the tc.\t of the dotument is printed side by side with the Duintiaiton O.iks Pio- 
posals Also Goodrich and Ilambrn, Chmlcr of the United Nations. Commentary and 
Doiiimenls The lommitlec reports and discussions m.-iy be found in Depailnient of Stale 
publiuitions No 2490, The United Nations Conference on International Organization 
Si’lrdrd Doruments For the text of the Chatter, see Appendix I) 

’’ I’lie p.ir,dl( l was not accurate and the meaning of “We, the people” in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States was misunderstood For the discussion in Committee, Sub 
Committee and Commission, see United Nations Confeience, pj). 488, 492, 532. Senti¬ 
ment appears to ii.ivc prevailed over legal pretision 

■ See below, pp 192, 22^ 

‘’.See above, p i,.(4 The conception of an “International Bill of Rights” was not new, 
but it had nevci before taken shape in an official international document 
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equality of all its members.” ® This principle is further strengthened by the 
provision of the last paragraph of the Article, which provides that “Nothing 
contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations to inter¬ 
vene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state or shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement”; 
but this far-reaching provision is qualified to the extent that it shall n(jt prej¬ 
udice the application of enforcement measures under Chapter VIT. 

The ('barter of the United Nations makes a distinction between original 
members of the United Nations and states subsequently admitted tf) mem- 
bershij). Original members are states which, having participated in the Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco or having previously signed the Declaration by 
United Nations of January i, 1Q42, have signed and ratified the ('barter. 
Provision is made that membership shall be open to all other “peace-loving 
states” which accept the obligations of the Charter and which, in the judg¬ 
ment of the organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations.’' 
The determination of these conditions is to be by decision of the General 
Assembly upon recommendation of the Secuiity Council. Membership in the 
organization is thus (lualified and limited, and it is therefore for the time 
lieing not coterminous with the membership in the community or family of 
nations, although the ('barter clearly anticipates that in due time all states 
will become members of the organization 

'' VVhettuT the principle of “the •.overeiRn equality” of the members of (he ITniterl 
Nations is the same as the principle of “(he sovcrcicnty and equalit\" of the memlieis 
IS more than a matter of words But for the present it i> only of academic inteiest 

The term “-.ovcrcipn equality” was intcrpieted at the Conference to include (i) th.it 
states are juiidically equal; (2) that each state enjoys the lifthts inherent in full sov¬ 
ereignty, (i) that the peisonality of the st.ite is respected, as well as its territorial 
integiity and political independence, (4) th.it the state should, undei intern,itional 
order, comply faithfully with its international duties and obligations See United Saitnns 
Confeience, pp 4.S1, 407, 548. 

'" This is a highly debatable provision, and it was adopted only aftei long discu-sion 
and the compromise of conllicting opinions. See Stettinius, Rtpoit, pp 42-45 Goodrich 
and Hambro, op nl , fi. 72 The Dumbarton 0 .iks Proposals provided that the measure^ 
foi the p.icilic settlement of disputes .should not apply to “situations or di-pules arising 
out of matters whieh by international law aic solely within the domestic jurisdulion of 
the state lonrerned,” an exception paralleling .^iticle 2 of the Gcnei.il Treaty of Inter- 
American .Arbitration (sec below, p 527). The proxi.sion was extended «(, as to be a 
limitation upon all of the aitivities of the United Nations, c.xcept in lesfiect to enforce¬ 
ment mea>.ures No specific provision was made, however, for determining which ques¬ 
tions are cssenti.illy "domestic " For the reports of commissions and discussions at San 
Francisco, see United .\<ttion\ Conference, pp 487, 400, 5sS ff. 

’’The oiigin.il condition laid down in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals was that 
mcmbeiship .should be open “to all peace-loving states.” The condition obviously had 
political i.ather than legal connot.itions In view- of the moie sjiecific conditions adopted 
at San Francisco it is to be assumed that .my state which is ready to accept the obliga¬ 
tions of the Charter and which is found by the organiration to be able and willing to 
cairy them out would be found to be “peace-loving” It may be ob.served that at the 
meeting of the Security Council on August 29, 1946, when the ailmission of Portugal. 
Fire, and other states w.is lefused, the reasons given had no relation to the “pc<ace- 
loving” chaiactcr of those st.itcs. 

'-The question of the basis of membership in the United Nations was widely dis¬ 
cussed both beiore and during the San Francisco confeience The draft pioject known 
as The Intel national Law of the Future proposed that “The Community of States 
should be org.mi/ed on a univeisal basis All States which exist or which may come into 
existence in the future .should be included.” The Intcr-.Amencan Juiidical Committee, 
commenting upon the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, recommended that “the new Orgamza- 
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The provisions of the Charter in accordance with which membership in 
the organization is separate and distinct from membership in the community 
of nations are accompanied by provisions for the suspension from the exercise 
of the rights and privileges of membership in the case of members against 
which preventive or enforcement action has been taken by the Security 
Council.'^ Suspension is effected by action of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The exercise of rights and priv¬ 
ileges which have been suspended may be restored by the Security Council. 
Moreover, it is further provided that a member which has “persistently 
violated” the principles contained in the Charter may be expelled from the 
organization by the General Assembly upon recommendation of the Security 
Council. This is a far-reaching provision, inasmuch as the principles set forth 
in Article 2 are phra.sed in general terms, leaving much latitude of interpreta¬ 
tion. Protection against abu.se of the provision, however, is to be found in 
the voting majorities necessary in the Security Council and in the General 
Assembly.** 

The important question whether a member of the United Nations is free 
to withdraw from the organization upon its own initiative is left unanswered 
by the Charter. The Covenant of the League of Nations had marie provision 
for the withdrawal of a member after two years’ notice of its intention to do 
.so; and it was further provided that while amendments to the Covenant 
were not binding upon a particular member which signified its dissent from 
the amendment, in .such ca.se it should cease to be a member of the League.*'"’ 
At the San Francisco Conference a number of delegations sought to prohibit 
withdrawal absolutely; others sought to permit withdrawal in the event of 
the adoption of amendments which they found it impossible to accept; others 
held that in the latter case the right of withdrawal could be im[)lie(l from 
the kind of organization that was being established.*** It was finally agreed 
that no express provision should be made in the Charter either to permit or 
to prohibit withdrawal from the organization, and a formal statement was 


tion should have the same membership as the community of nations, or rather, it should 
be the community itself, more closely united by virtue of the affirmation of new prin¬ 
ciples of collective responsibility and poSMissinp: more effecfive agencies of cooperation 
for the attainment of its common ends” Rpcommcndalions and Rvport'i, p. 142. See 
also United Nations Conference, 504, sfiQ. .SOS 

On October 25, 1945, upon lalification of the Charter by twenty-nine of the siuna- 
tories, includinR the five peimanent members of the Security Council, the United Nations 
became a IcRal reality. At the time of the holding of the first meetinR of the General 
Assembly in January, 1946, there were 51 members. Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden, and 
Siam were admitted in October, 1946 Pakistan and Yemen were admitted in 1947. 

’ Article 5. 

’*The provisions for the expulsion of memhers met with sharp opposition from a 
number of the delegations at San Francisco. Mere susiu-nsion would still leave the mem¬ 
ber subject to the obligations of the Charter, whereas expulsion would leave to the state 
complete freedom of action, and measures to control its conduct would have to be taken 
outside the framework of the Charter Moreover the necessity of expulsion in a particular 
case would suggest that the organisation did not h.ave within itself the means to secure 
the observance of its obligations See Vtuled Nations Conference, 507, 527. 

*•"' Covenant, Arts, i (3), 26. 

‘•■•See Steltinius, Report, pp. 47-49. Goodrich and Hambro, Charter of the United 
Nations, p. 86-89. 
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made to that effect by the committee. The statement recognizes that “excep¬ 
tional circumstances” might make a member feel constrained to withdraw. 

On the other hand withdrawal or some other form of dissolution would be 
obviously inevitable if the organization “was revealed to be unable to main¬ 
tain peace or could do so only at the expense of law and ju‘>tice.” ’" More 
serious from a legal standpoint is the right of withdrawal recognized in the 
event of the adopticjn of amendments to the Charter in which the jjarticular 
state has not concurred and which it finds itself unable to accept, or in the 
event that an amendment duly adopted fails to secure the ratification neces¬ 
sary to bring the amendment into eirect.^" 

What is the legal character of the new international organization of the D. Lcc:al 
United Nations? Does it fit into any of the established classifications of com- ni’'ihc 
positc states familiar to political science,- confederation, federation, or 
federal state? 'fhe question may perhaps best be answered in the light of an.iioi;> of 
the di.scussions attending the establishment of the League of Nations which, 
by reason of its novelty in international relations, immediately challenged 
the attention of scholars to determine its specific character as an organiza¬ 
tion.’’’ Opponents of the League of Nations described it as a “superstate,” 
implying that states which became members of the League would lose there¬ 
upon their .sovereignty and independence. The term “superstate” was a novelty 
in jurisprudence, but it readily took on a popular connotation as describing a 
sort of federal state in which the central agency of government had the 
authority to act in its own name without the necessity of referring its deci¬ 
sions to its individual members for their separate approval. In this sense the 
League of Nations was so obviously not a superstate as to reduce the charge 
to mere political obstructionism. For while the obligations assumed by mem¬ 
bership in the League imposed restraints upon states in the sense that inter¬ 
national law in general impo.scs restraints upon them, yet the necessity of 
unanimity in all important decisions of the Council and Assembly of the 
League precluded the possibility of a decision being taken by the League 
contrary to the will of any one of its members.-" In the case of the United 
Nations the rule of unanimity has been abandoned, but the decisions that 

Stittiniu*, Kepnit, p 48. For committee reports and discussions at the Conference, 
see Umlrd Nations Conference, pp 506, 525, 578, 595. 

' * 't hese serious structural weaknc'^ses in the Charter are to be explained by the 
paradoxical circum'-tances under which it was drawn up, the general recocnition of the 
need of crcalinK an orR.inization while public opinion in cert.iin countiie< was still 
influenced by the disastrous effects of the war, and on the other hand the mutual lack 
of confidence in an orKanization established under conditions of urgenex which pre¬ 
cluded clarification of certain basic issues 

On this general subject, see Oppenheim, International Law, 4th cd . § 167c; Corbett, 

British Year Book, 1924, pp ir9ff.; Schuckin^ and WehbeiK, Die Salziinii des Volker- 
hundes, jrd ed., pp. 83 ff , Williams, Chapters on Current International Laio, Chap XV; 

Ray, Coninientairr, pp 56 ff., Red'-lob, Throrie de la SoctiUe des Nations. The high 
hopes held out by the League explain the keen interest of Euroj^.m political scientists 
in determining its legal character 

At the opening session of the Assembly in September, 1920, the President of 
Swit7,eiland, as host, felt it necessary to ‘‘affirm once more that the LeaKue of Nations is 
not and never will be a superstate which will absorb the sovereignty of states or reduce 
them to tutelaRc.” A little more reduction of the sovereignty of certain states between 
1931 and 1939 mi^ht have saved the League. 
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may be taken by a two-thirds majority do not encroach upon the existing 
rights of the members and do not extend to the making of new rules of law. 

Aconfoi- In its general structure the League of Nations might well have been de- 
.scribed as t “confederation,” although different in specifjc character from any 
of those known to history. A confederation, taken in its broadest sense, is a 
loose union of states which associate themselves for certain specific purposes 
without depriving themselves of a latent “sovereignty and independence” 
characteristic of di.stinct international personalities. Leading British, French, 
and (ierman scholars found no difficulty in classifying the League as a con¬ 
federation.-' On the other hand a number of the delegates to Geneva were 
so anxious to overcome popular opposition to a strong central organization 
that thev explained the League as being not es.sentially different from the 
earlier international “unions” of strictly limited objectives."" The League 
was thus said to be no more than an organ through which the community of 
nations undertook to perform certain functions; it was a piece of machinery 
for the conduct of business regarded as the common interest of the members 
of the League; and the two chicT parts of this machinery, the ('ouiicil and 
the Assembly of the League, w'cre composed of delegates who rendered their 
decisions as the representatives of their respective states and who had no 
standing except as such representatives. 

The structure and functions of the League of Nations and of the United 
Nations are so closely .similar as to make the discussion concerning the char¬ 
acter of the T.eague throw equal light upon the character of the United 
Nations. Clearly the United Nations is not a “superstate.” Not only was the 
suggestion of that characterization pointedly denied by leading state.smcn 
who took part in the framing of the Charter, but, as if to close discussion 
upon the subject, Article 2 of the Charter proclaims that “the Organization 
is based on the principle of the .sovereign eciuality of all its Members.” - ‘ 
Whether the term “confederation" can be used of the United Nations is an 
academic question that can be left for future discu.ssion. For the time being 
the need of an international organization is so urgent as to make jurists more 
concerned with the establi.shment of an effective organization than with the 
determination of its precise legal character. 

fh!u'!uifr'^ classifications of political science it is clear that the 

urn'ie.! United Nations, like its predecessor the League of Nations, is to have a 

Nations definite legal personality, a corporate character of its own apart from that of 

its individual members. Like the League it will be able to take title to prop¬ 
erty in its own name; it will be able to enter into contracts as a corporate 
body and acquire rights and assume obligations; it will be able to administer 
public international services and to act as trustee for individual states; it 

Bricrly, HiRgins, and McNair, for example, with Corbett of Canada. In Germany, 
Schuckinn and Wehbcrg, Liszt, Strupp; in Austria, Verdross. 

AmonR others, Lord Robert Cecil, one of the founders of the League, went out of 
his way to depreciate its legal character. See Journal Officiel (1923), p 938; (1924), 

P- 329- 

-'See above, p 107, and below, p. 225, where the meaning of “sovereign equality” is 
discui»s»cd» 
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will be able to govern territory through its designated agents and to act as 
guardian and protector of a dependent international person."' The organiza¬ 
tion itself will enjoy in the territory of its members such legal capacity and 
such privileges and immunities as may be necessarv for the exercise of its 
functions; while the representatives of the members of the United Nations 
and the officials of the organization are to have such privileges and immunities 
as are necessary for the independent exercise of their functions."’’ 

There has thus come into existence a new international person, an organi¬ 
zation unique in character, the objectives of which are of such transcending 
character that if it should function with any degree of efficiency it mav be 
expected to supplant in due course the older and looser organization of the 
international community. For the time being the two organizations exist side 
by side. Rules of customary law still bind slates as members of the interna¬ 
tional community; and it will be to the law of the international community 
that appeal will be marie when controvrT'^ics arise concerning the scope and 
effect of customary law. On the other hand the Charter of the United Nations 
contemplates that the General .\ssemM> will initiate studies and make rec¬ 
ommendations for the purpose of promoting the “progressive development of 
international law and its codification." The result of this will be to bring 
into effect by degrees a body of treaty law which will outmode the existing 
customary law. W’hen that happens membership in the older community of 
nations will have lost its meaning. 

The Charter of the United Nations makes a distinction between the “prin¬ 
cipal organs" of the organization and other “subsidiary organs" which it may 
be found necessary to establish.-' Listed as principal organs are the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Fxonomic and Social Council, the Trus¬ 
teeship C'ouncil, the International Court of Justice, and the Secretariat. The 
subsidiary organs are not s|)ecifietl, provision merely being made that such 
organs are to be established as may be found nece.s.sary. They are not to be 
confu.sed with the various specialized agencies established by intergovern¬ 
mental agreement and dealing with economic, .social, cultural, educational, 
health, and related matters, which are to be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations."" These latter arc organized under their separate con¬ 
stitutions; whereas the subsidiary organs are established by the Security 
Council or by the General Assembly. The Economic and Social Council has 
also the right to .set up such commissions as may be required for the perform¬ 
ance of its functions."'' Provision is made in the Charter that no re'^lrictions 

-'For a study o{ the corporate character of the League of N.ilion5 ami of the wide 
range of powers exercised by the League, see Ten Years of Woild Co-operation, passim 

Chartei, -Arts 104. 105. 

In the second edition of the present work the author pointed that in spite of the 
great increase in the authority and functions of the League (19,14) it had "failed to 
rejdace the larger family of nations.” 

Art. 7. 

Art. S7 See below, p. iSS 

-" Arts. 22, 29, 6S The Atomic Energy Commission, for e.xamplc, was set up by the 
General Assembly, the Balkan Investigation Commission by the Security Council, and 
the Human Rights Commission by the Economic and Social Council. 
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are to be placed on the eligibility of men and women alike to participate in 
any capacity and under conditions of equality in cither the principal or 
siibsidiar\- (.r\ars. 

The Cliarfer describes the General Assembly as consisting “of all of the 
Members of the United Nations,’’ each member, however, being limited to 
five representatives." Provision is made for regular annual se.ssious, and for 
such special sessions as occasion may require, the.se last being convoked by 
the Secret.)ry-Geiier.al at the reque‘.f of the .Security ('ouncil or of a majority 
of the members of the (jeneral A.ssembly. As in the case of the A.ssembly of 
the League of Nations, the principle of the equality of states is maintained 
in the provision that each member of the General Assembly shall have one 
vote: so that the number of representatives is merely a matter of conven¬ 

ience to facilitate membership in the various committees and to permit wider 
contacts. The rule of unanimity followed by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations has, however, been abandoned. The Charter makes a distinction 
between “important questions,’’ in rci'pect to which decisions are to lie made 
by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting, and “other 
questions,” in respect to which decisions are to be made by a majority vote.^ ’ 
A number of “important questions’’ are listed, and new questions may be 
added to the list by a majority vole. The e,xperience of the League of Nations 
appears to he re.sponsible for the provision which deprives a member of a 
vole in the General A.sscmbly if in arrears in respect to the contributions due 
from it " Tile General Assembly adopts its own rules of procedure, elects a 
president for each session, and may establish such subsidiary organs as it 
deems necessary for the performance of its functions."" 

Tn contrast with the (ieneral Assembly the Security Council of the United 
Nations is restricted in membership. It consists of eleven members, five of 
whom arc permanent members, and the other six non-permanent members.'”' 
The five peimanent members are named in the Charter, being the Republic 
of China, Krance, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King¬ 
dom of Great Itrilain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America. The six non-permanent members arc elected by the General Assem¬ 
bly, which is instructed by the Charter to take into account the contribution 
of the members to the maintenance of international peace and security and 

J"Art 8 
' Art 9 

An. iS For comment upon the principle of “one state one vote,” see L. B. Sohn, 
“Multiple Itepicsentatiim in International Assemblies,” Am. Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), 
pp 71, gS. 

The determination of the class into which a particular question falls is, howevei, 
to be (Iccided by majority vote Art. 18. 

Art. ig 

Arts. 21, 22 

At the meeting of the General Assembly in 1947 a resolution was adopted, on motion 
of the United State.*, calling for the creation of a “Little Assembly” to function during 
the intervals between the regular sessions The Little Assembly will be comiiosed of repre- 
sent.itives of all of the members except those of the Soviet bloc which declared their 
intention to boycott it. 

.1(1 Ajt di.scu.ssion of the historical background of the distinction between 

Great and non-Great Powers, see below, p. 223. 
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to the other purposes of the organization, and also cfiuitable geoL'raphir al 
distribution. 'I'he terms of the elected members are for two year-, with one- 
half of the members retiring each year. Retiring members are not eligible 
for reelection. In contrast to the larger representation allovvefl If) members oi 
the General Assembly, each member of the Security Council is limited to 
one representative. 

Article 27 of the Charter, dealing with the provisions ff)r voting, was the Voting 
subject of sharp differences of opinion at San Francisco. The conference that 
met at Dumbarton Oaks had been unable to come to an agreement iiptin the 
subject.’' The Security Council was to be given primary resiionsibtlity for 
the maintenance of peace and security, involving as an ultimate possibility 
the use of force against an aggressor state. Must important decisions in this 
matter be by unanimous vote? And if not by unanimous vote of the eleven 
members of the Security Council, then must the majority inclufle in any case 
the unanimous vote of the five permanent members? A unanimous vote of 
the five permanent members, if unanimity were limited to them, would mean 
that each of them would have a right of veto against the enforcement of the 
law in its own case. A member of the so-called “Big Five” could thus sit in 
judgment upon other states and enforce the law against them, but would be 
itself above the law. The problem thus involved a conflict between the prin¬ 
ciple of the “sovereign equality” of all of the members of the United Nations 
and the practical situation created by an attempt to enforce the law against 
a state under conditions which would amount to a major war. 

Two months before the Conference at San Francisco President Roosevelt, The Yalta 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin met in the Crimea and agreed 
upon what came to be known as the “Yalta voting formula.” 'I'his formula 
provided for a system of qualified majority voting, in accordance with which 
votes were in all cases to be taken by a majority of seven. But a distinction 
was made between “procedural matters” and “all other matters.” In respect 
to procedural matters decisions were to be made by the vote of any seven 
members. Tn respect to all other matters the vote of the seven members must 
include the concurring votes of the permanent members, c.xcept that in 
decisions under Chapter VIIT, Section A of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
dealing with the pacific settlement of disputes, and in decisions under Chapter 
VllI, Section C, Paragraph i, dealing with the settlement of local disputes 
through regional arrangements or by regional agencies, a party to a dispute 
must abstain from voting. This formula was officially interpreted as making a 
distinction between the “quasi-judicial function” of promoting the pacific 
settlement of di.sputes and the “political function” of taking action for the 
maintenance of peace and security.®* 

The Yalta formula, after long controversy as to its application in certain 
specific cases, finally came to be adopted as Article 27 of the Charter. A joint 

3 ' StuUinius, Report, 71 ff. 

St'i' Statement by Sccietary Stettinius, released March s, i<)45 Department of State 
Bulletin, Vol. XII, jg6. For comment see G. A Finch, “International Law in the United 
Nations Organization,” Am. Journal, Vol. 39 (1945), pp 28, 37. 
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statement of the Sponsoring Powers interpreted “procedural matters” to be 
those on which decisions of the Council did not involve its taking “direct 
measures" in connection with the settlement of a dispute or the adjustment of 
a situation likely to lead to a dispute. Where such direct measures were 
involved the decision would be governed by a “qualified vote,” i. e., the five 
permanent members must concui in the majority of seven,*’’ the preliminary 
question whether a particular matter came or not under the heail of “pro¬ 
cedural” lieing decided, however, by a qualified vote. 

The procedure of the Security Council differs from that of the General 
Assembly in that the Council must be .so organized as to “function con¬ 
tinuously,” and for this [Hirpose each member must be represented at all 
times at the sc.it of the organization. Meetings of the Council may be held at 
other filaces than at the seat of the organization if the Council finds it e.\pedi- 
enl to do so. Provision is further made that members of the United Xations 
which are not members of the Council may participate, without vote, in the 
discussion of questions before the Council when the latter con.siders that the 
interests of that member are specially affected; and also that members and 
states which are not members of the United Xations may participate, without 
vote, in the discussions of the Council in relation to a dispute to which the 
said member or state is a party 

Subordinate to the General As.scmbly and acting as its agent in the dis¬ 
charge of certain of its functions is the Economic and Social Council. The 
Economic and Social Council is elected by the General Assembly, but once 
elected it e.xcrcises its functions more or lc.ss independently. It consi.sts of 
eighteen members, elected in groups of .six, one-third retiring each year.'* 
Tt is not a policy-forming body, but rather a si>cci<il committee designed to 
promote and to carry on the practical work of international economic and 
social cooperation without detracting from the ultimate responsibility of the 
General Assembly in the matter. 

'I'he Tru.stecship t^mncil is, like the Economic and Social Council, a special 
committee opeiating under the authority of the Geiieial A.ssembly and re¬ 
sponsible directly to it.'* Its membership i.s in part ti.xed by the Charter and 
in part elected by the General A.s.sembly. It consists ot members of the United 
Nations which are administering trust territories, those of the five permanent 

•*''Set- Stettiniu'-, Report, pp 73 ff , Goodrich and Ilambro, op cit, 124; United 
Satums Conference, 73y, 746, 801, 811 Within k-s^, than a yp.ir of the adoption of the 
Chaiti r it Ixrame obvious that the veto powei wa.s lieinj; iwl for jiurposcs far beyond 
those contemplated in the joint slatiment, as for evimplc, the uh' ot the \eto in respect 
to applications for membership in the United Nations. For the position of the United 
.States on the veto que«tion, sec .statement ot Senator Connall>, Nov 15, itj4f) Dept, of 
State Bulletin, Vol. X\’, 9.S7. 

W. F; Kappaid, ‘‘T!ie United Nations as viewed from Geneva,” Am Pol Science 
Revieu), Vol. XL (1946), p 545 i observes that the Charter "much as it speaks of the 
‘so\eniKn equality of states,’ violates that pnniiplc to a dejirec unknown in all previous 
annals of inteinational law... It, in lact, places the live Great Poweis above the law 
laid down for the otheis.” 

.Articles 28, 31, 32. 

Artitle 61 
Art ale 85 
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members of the Council which are not administering trust territories, and as 
many other members to be elected by the General Assembly as are necessary 
to insure that the total membership is equally divided between those members 
of the United Nations which administer trust territories and those which do 
not.'* Each member of the Council is to have one vote, and decisions may be 
taken by a majority of members present and voting. 

A separate chapter of the Charter deals with the International Court of 
Justice. It is declared that the Court shall be “the principal judicial organ of 
the United Nations,” and that the Statute of the Court is to form an integral 
part of the Charter." The decision of the San Francisco Conference to set up 
a new court, rather than to continue the existing Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice, was reached only after long debate. The Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals had left open the question, merely suggesting that if the existing 
statute were continued modifications would be in order, or that if a new 
statute were prepared it should be based upon the Statute of the Permanent 
Court.' ' The Committee of Jurists which met in Washington in advance of 
the Conference at San Francisco preparer’ a draft which was applicable under 
either alternative. The final decision was in favor of a new court, bearing a 
mcxlified name and functioning in accordance with a statute which is pro¬ 
claimed to be based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court.The Charter 
.specifically declares that all members of the United Nation.s are ipso facto 
parties to the Statute of the International Court.'" The declaration in the 
Charter that the Court is to be the “principal judicial organ’’ of the United 
Nations is supplemented by a special article providing that the members of 
the United Nations are not precluded from entrusting the solution of their 
differences to “other tribunals,” by virtue of agreements already in e-xistence 
or which might be concluded in the future.'*’ 

The Secretariat of the United Nations consists of the Secretary-General 
and “such staff as the organization may require.” ''' The Secretary-General 
is appointed by the General Assembly upon recommendation of the Security 
Council, and he is the chief administrative officer of the organization, acting 
in that capacity at all meetings of the General Assembly and of the Security 
Council and at meetings of the two auxiliary organs, the Economic and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council."’" A si)ecial political function is assigned 
to him in the provision that he may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of 
peace and security."'' I'he staff of the Secretariat is appointed by the Secre¬ 
tary-General under regulations established by the General Assembly; and it 
Article S6. 

.Article i)2 Foi the organization and functions of the Couit. m.‘ 0 below, p 529 
■ Piopusal-s, Chap VII, 1-3 See Stettinius, Report, 137. 

For the text of the St.itute, sec Appendix E. 

Article 93. 

Article 95 See Goodiich and H.anibro, op. cit, 257; United Xiition\ Conference, 
837-102. 

''' .AI tide 97 
Aitide 98 
Aitide 99 
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is specifically provided in the Charter that neither the Secretary-General nor 
the staff are to seek or to receive instructions from any government or from 
any authority evteinal to the organization.-'- In this respect the provisions 
of the (’hc.rter draw upon the experience of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, as also in respect to the other conditions prescribed for the employ¬ 
ment of the staff, looking to the establishment of a true international civil 
service.®-'' 

The Charter recognizes the cxi.stcnce of the numerous institutions, inter¬ 
governmental and private, which arc engaged in the promotion of various 
economic and social interests common to all of the members of the interna¬ 
tional community.®* Provision is made that these ‘‘specialized international 
agencies.” as they are called, shall be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations through special agreements to be negotiated between them 
and the Economic and Social Council, subject to the approval of the General 
Assembly.'"' The United Nations will make recommendations for the co¬ 
ordination of the policies and activities of these .specialized agencies; and 
where appropriate the organization will initiate negotiations among the stales 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized agencies required for the 
accomplishment of the economic and .social purposes set forth in the Charter 
as the objectives of the organization.'’® 

In the light of these provisions it would appear that the function of the 
United Nations is to direct and coordinate the activities of these agencies 
rather than to bring them under the immediate control of the Economic and 
Social Council. Provision is made that the Council may make arrangements 
for representatives of these agencies to participate, without vote, in its 
deliberations and in those of the commissions established by it; and on the 
other hand it may make arrangements for its own representatives to partici¬ 
pate in the deliberations of the .specialized agencies.Cobrflination is thus 
to be obtained by reciprocal consultation and agreement, and it would appear 
to be the object of the Charter to obtain the advantages of a decentralized 
administration without the duplication of effort and conflict of objectives which 
has in greater or less degree marked their activities in the past. 

Provision is also made in the Charter for arrangements for consultation 
between the Economic and Social Council and non-governmental or private 
organizations which are engaged in activities coming within the competence 
of the Council. In the case of national organizations the arrangements for 
100 . 

.Article loi .See Ranshofen-Wertheimer, The Intrrnaliunal Secretariat: A Great 
Experiment in International Administration 

For a ^tudy of the .'ictivitie- of these various bodies, see below. Chap XXV. 

Articles 57, 63 See G Pollaizek, “The United Nations and Specialized Agencies,’’ 
Am Joiiinal, Vol 40 (1946), 592. 

A mimlar of specialized international agencies already in e.xistcnce have been brought 
into relation-liip with the United Nations, notably the International Labor Or^janization 
Sec below, p 200 

Articles Oj, 6<; Outstanding among the new specialized agencies aie UNESCO, The 
United Nation.s Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and FAO, The Food and 
.AgriLulture Organization. 

Article 70. 
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consultation are to be made after consultation with the member of the United 
Nations under whose domestic jurisdiction the particular national organization 
functions.'"'^ 

In accordance with the terms of Article i, dealing with the Purposes of the F- Func- 
United Nations, the functions of the organization appear to fall within two unUed ^ 
general groups: those dealing with the maintenance of peace and security and 
those dealing with the promotion of international cooperation in the different 
fields of political, economic, and social interests. The peaceful settlement of 
disputes and the enforcement of law and order stand out prominently because 
of the critical conditions under which the organization was established. But 
the promotion of the common political, economic, and social interests of the 
members may well come in time to be the dominant feature of the organiza¬ 
tion. Indeed, the chief hope for the success of the organization may lie in this 
I)ossil)ility. 

The immediate and most urgent, and in that sense the primary objective Thcmainte- 
of international, as of municipal l.iw, must, as has been seen, consist in the 
preyention of acts of violence. Without that condition all progress in co- security 
operation for the promotion of common interests must remain at a standstill. 

Upon the vSeciirity ('nuncil falls the primary responsibility for the mainte¬ 
nance of peace and security: and the members of the United Nations which 
are not members of the .Security Council agree that the latter, in carrying out 
its duties in this respect, acts on their behalf.’'* The Charter meets the prob¬ 
lem of peace and .security first by detailed provisions for the pacific settle¬ 
ment of (li'>putes, and secondly by equally detailed provisions for action by 
the Security Council in the event of threats to or breaches of the peace. The 
parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
peace, agree first of all to seek a solution by one or other of the various pro¬ 
cedures available.'" On its part the Security Council has the right to inves¬ 
tigate any dispute in order to determine whether its continuance is likely to 
endanger the peace; and it has also the right, at any stage of a dispute, 
to recommend appropriate procedures or methods of settlement.*''In the 
event of a failure of the parties to a dispute to settle it by any of the various 
peaceful procedures, they agree to refer it to the Security Council; and the 
Security Council may, if it considers that the continuance of the dispute is 
likely to endanger the peace, intervene and either recommend appropriate 

Article 71 

■'’’As specific.illy st.atcd in Article 24. 

Artide This article supplements the principles of Article 2 pledging the members 
of the United Nations to refrain from the use of force and to resoit to pe.'icetul methods 
of settlement 

Br.i/il appears to be the first st.itc to incorporate the obligations of the Charter in 
this respect into its lonstitutional law Art 4 of the Constitution of September 18, 1946 
reads “Brazil shall resort to war only m case of the inapplic.ibility or of the failure of 
arbitration or other peaieful methods for the settlement of controversies, determined by 
an international security organization in which it participates; and in no case shall it 
enter upon a war of conquest, directly or indirectly, whether alone or in alliance with 
another state ” 

Article 34 
.Article 36. 
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procedures or such terms of settlement as it may consider appropriate under 
the circumstances.*’* 

1/ Failing a settlement of the di.spute between the parties it remains for the 
Security Council to determine whether the situation constitutes a threat to 
the peace, and if .so, what measures must be taken to maintain the peace.'” 
Provisional measures may be agreed upon and the Security Council may call 
upon the parties to comply with them.""’ These failing, the Security Council 
may decide upon measures not involving the use of armed force; but if 
the.'^e should prove inadequate the Security Council may then “take such 
action by air, sea or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or to restore 
international peace and security.” In this latter case the members of the 
United Nations agree to make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or agreements, the armed forces, 
assistance, and facilities necessary to maintain the peace. The agreements 
referred to are to govern the specific details of the forces, assistance and 
facilities to be provided; and they are to be negotiated as soon as possible 
on the initiative of the Security Council, and when so negotiaterl they shall 
be subject to ratification by the signatory .states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional procedures."'* National air-force contingents are to 
be held immediately available for urgent military measures.' '' 

A novel feature of the enforcement provisions of the ('barter is the creation 
of a Military Staff Committee which is to advise and assist the Security 
Council on all questions relating to the armed forces placed at (he disjiosal 
of the latter.”’ It consists of the chiefs of staff of the permanent members of 
the Security Council, although other members of the United Nations may be 
invited to sit with it when the efficient discharge of (ho Committee's respon¬ 
sibilities so requires. The Committee is given ])ower to establish regional 
sub-committees, subject to the approval ot the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies."' 

While the general obligations of all of (he members of the United Nations 


"3 .Art 1Cle ^7 Goodrich and Ilanibro, 140 is ;4 Sw ako, C K.ifdoton, “The Jiiri'idiction 
of the Sc'cuiitv Couniil over Di^putrs,” .Iwi Joiaiml, Vol 40 (194(1), SM 

The ‘.tiirlcnt m.iy comp.-irc- Ihu provisions of Ailiclr- 12, 14, and 15 of the CovL-nant 
of the la-aguc ot Nations looking to the settlement of disputes between the members of 
the Leamie, in particular in respect to the “gap” in Article 15 
‘•'Aiticle ^l) 

Article 40 
Aitiile 41 
Aitiile 42 

.Article 43. Article 44 attempts to a.ssurc slates which arc not members of the 
Security Council that their contingents will not be improjierly employed by requiring 
th.it the Council, before calling upon the member to piovidc aimed forces, shall invite 
it to particijjate in the decisions of the Council concerning the employment of the said 
contingents 

Article 45. 

Article 47. 

■ ‘ This provision was accepted as an amendment to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
and It gives recognition to the role of regional groups, which, in accordance with Article 
x?, aie to be utilized by the Security Council for enfoiccmcnt action wheie appropriate 
Comjiare the provisions of Recommendation IV of the Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, “Creation of a Permanent Military Agency.” 
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in respect to enforcement measures are the same, provision is made that the 
Security ( ouncil may determine in each instance which particular states are 
to carry out its decisions. Action may be taken directly or through an inter¬ 
national agency of which the states are members.'- In case the enforcement 
measures should entail economic hardship for a particular member, it may 
consult with the Security Council with regard to a solution of its problems."'’ 

Finally, the Charter reserves to the members of the United Nations “the 
inherent right of individual or collective .self-defense” if an armed attack 
should occur against them, until such time as the Security Council has taken 
the necessary measures to maintain peace and security. Any measures so 
taken must be reported to the Security Council, and must not in any way 
limit or qualify its re.sponsibility to take such action as it may deem 
nece.ssary.‘‘ 

A significant feature of the ('barter is the series of articles providing for RtRi0n.1l ar- 
“regional arrangements.” " These were <liie chiellv to the desire of the Amer- 
ican Republics to maintain theii inter-\nierican system which had dem¬ 
onstrated its usefulness in prc'^erving tlic peace of the Western hemisphere. 

The problem was, how to integrate regional systems with the universal sys¬ 
tem, so as not to weaken in any way the overall authority of a world 
organization, and yet at the same time to encourage recourse to regional 
agencies for the pacific settlement of disputes and to make use of regional 
agencies for enforLemeni action The fact that the Conference on Problems 
of W'ar and Peace, held at Mexico City shortly before the opening of the 
Conference at San Francisco, adopted a temixirary plan of inter-.\merican 
collective security, known as the “Act of Chapultepec,” gave to the delegates 
of the American Republics a special interest in the maintenance of their inter- 
American .system.’^" As finally adopted after a number of amendments to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, the Charter recognizes the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for the maintenance of peace, provided that they 
are consistent with the purposes and principles of the United Nations.'" 

The members of regional groups are to make every effort to settle local dis¬ 
putes through regional agencies. On its part the Security Council shall 
encourage such legional efforts, and shall, where appropriate, utilize regional 

• - .Artkle .)S 

Aitulc- so. This aiticlc h.id its inspiiation in the c.\pcrience of the Leimue ot Nations 
in connection with the sanctions applied against Italy in 1035. 

■'Article 51. The student in.iy compare the deUiiled provision- of Ch.ipter VII of the 
Charter with the .summary piovisions of Article 10 of the Covenant of the League. 

While the Chaiter does not contain a specific Riiarantce to protect the territoiial mteurity 
and political independence of the members of the United Nations against ageression, as 
in the case of Article 10 of (he Covcmint, it as.-uics such protection indirectly, first by 
the pledge of the individu.1l members of the United Nations to lefrain from the use of 
force and secondly In the me.i-uies which the Seiuiitv Council is empowered to take 
to meet violations of these pledges See Goodrich and ILimbiu, pp 155-181 

Chapter VIII, Articles 52-54 

Fan Ameiican Union. Intrr-.lmcman Confrriiuc on Probleim of War and Peace 
Congress and Confrience Seiie^, No. 47, p. 50 

For a study ol the oiganization and functions of the inter-.American regional group, 
see below, p. 202. 

■" Article 52. 
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arrangements or agencies for enforcement action.'* The regional groups 
themselves, however, may not take enforcement action without the authoriza¬ 
tion of the Security Council, except in the cases of self-defense provided for 
in an earlier article; and the Security Council shall at all times be kept 
fully informed of activities undertaken or in contemplation by regional 
groups for the maintenance of international peace and security.*" 

The promotion by the United Nations of the common political, economic, 
and social interests of its members is assigned by the Charter to the General 
Assembly. The three groups of interests are, however, not sharply defined. 
The Assembly is called upon to initiate studies and to make recommendations 
for the purpose of promoting international cooperation in the political field 
and encouraging the progressive development of international law and its 
codification: and for promoting cooperation in the economic, social, cultural, 
educational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.*’ From the context in which it is used it would 
appear that '‘international cooperation in the political field” relates to the 
regulation of tho.se various conflicts of interest which have not yet been 
brought under general rules of law. “The progressive development of interna¬ 
tional law” clearly indicates the extension of existing rules of law into these 
new fields, while the “codification” of international law is apparently to be 
understood in the usual sense of the more precise definition of e.xisting law, 
modified by such new rules as may be necessary to adapt the e.xisting law to 
changing conditions.** 

International cooperation in the economic, social, and other related fields 
is referred to in general terms in the chaple*' (IV) dealing with the General 
Assembly and again, more specifically, in the chapter fIX) dealing with 
“International economic and social cooperation.” Here the primary condition 
is laid down that such cooperation shall be directed to the maintenance of 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations “based on re.specl for the prin¬ 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination of people.s.” ** The condition is 
a broad one, and it is to be assumed that it reaffirms both the principle of the 
“sovereign equality of states” proclaimed in Article 2 and the principle of 
non-intervention “in matters which are essentially within the domestic juris¬ 
diction of any state.” Responsibility for the di.scharge of functions relating 


r** Article 53. 
r** Article 51. 

Article 54. For the background of Chapter VIII, dealing with regional arrangements, 
and the amendments introduced at San Fnincisco into the original Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, see Stcttinius, Report, pp. lor ff. 

The proposed Organic Pact of the Intcr-Amcrican System calls upon the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union to “promote and facilitate the most effective relations” 
between the Union and the United Nations as well as between the specialized inter- 
American organizations and similar international organizations. Art. 27 

Article 13. 

See above, p. 79. 

Article <55 

This would seem to confirm the inference that all recommendations of the General 
Assembly which have the effect of changing the rules of international law must be ap¬ 
proved by the individual members of the United Nations. 
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to the fields of economic and social cooperation is, as has been seen, vested in 
the General Assembly, and, under its authority, in the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The functions of the Economic and Social Council parallel those of the 
General Assembly in respect to the initiation of studies and reports and the 
makirf; of recommendations.’’"* Specific provision is made that the Council 
may prepare draft conventions for submLssion to the General Assembly, and 
that it may call international conferences on matters falling within its com¬ 
petence. The preparation of these draft conventions is further evidence that 
the recommendations of the General Assembly are not to have the force of 
law-making agreements, but that in all matters which involve the assumption 
of new legal oliligations the procedure will be followed of submitting the 
proposed agreement to the ratification of the members of the United Nations 
in their character as separate states.’"'* 

'I'hc functions of the United Nation'^ with regard to the trusteeship agree¬ 
ments. to be entered into for alt areas not designated as “strategic,” are to 
be exercised by the General Assembly, wliicii is to be assisted by the Trustee¬ 
ship ('ouncil operating under its authorily.”' Detailed provisions are set forth 
in the Charter with re>pect to the. various trusteeship agreements, the terri¬ 
tories to be [)laced under the trustee?hip system, the manner of their adminis¬ 
tration and the duties of the administering authority.'"’ Both the General 
Assemblv and the Council are authorized to supervise the administration of 
the trust territories; while the Council is called upon to formulate question¬ 
naires on the status of the inhabitants of each trust territory, upon the basis 
of which the administering authorities are to make annual reports to the 
General Assembly for the trust territories within the competence of the 
Assembly.'*'' 

A separate chapter of the Charter deals with a number of miscellaneous 
relations between the members and the organization. Tn the first place provi¬ 
sion is made for the registration of treaties with the Secretariat.'"’ Instead of 
the jirovision in the Covenant of the League of Nations that a treaty should 
not be binding unlc.ss so registered, the Charter provides that a party to a 
treaty or agreement that has not been regi.stered may not “invoke that treaty 
or agreement before any organ of the United Nations.” Secondly, in the event 
of a conflict between the obligations of members under the Charter and their 
obligations under any other international agreement, the obligations of the 
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.\rticle G2. 

No provi'-ion is made in the Charter for determining the number of ratifications 
nccessaiy to biing a parlit'iil.ir cuinention into effect, thus leaving the A'-sembly free to 
decide th.it quei-tion accoiding to the particular character of the convention. 

Article 85 
Articles 75-84. 

'’''Artules 87-01 On the general subject, see Stettinius, Report, 125 ff ; R J. Bunche, 
“Trusteeship and Non-Self-Govermng Tciiitories in the Charter of the United Nations,” 
Department of State Bulletin, Vol XIII, 1037; E H. Arm.strong and W. F. Cargo, “The 
Inauguration of the Tiusteeship System of the United Nation',," Department of State 
Bulletin, Vol XVI, 511. 

Article 102 
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Charter are fo prevail.'” Thirdly, the organization is to enjoy in the territory 
of each of its members “such legal capacity as may be necessary for the 
exercise of its functions and the fulfilment of its purposes,” as well as such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the fulfilment of its purposes, 
the latter provision being extended to the representatives of the different 
members and to the officials of the organization.’" 
n Amend- The procedure provided in the Charter for the adoption of amendments 
Chart^er differs in a number of important respects from that of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.’ * The unanimity rule of the Covenant is abandoned in 
respect to the adoption of amendments, and provision is made for adoption 
by vote of two-thirds of the members of the General Assembly, which may 
not necessarily include the votes of the members of the Security Council. 
Amendments take effect when ratified by two-thirds of the members, includ¬ 
ing all the [lermanent members of the Security (\nmcil. This changes the 
provision of the Covenant for ratification by a majority of Ihe Assembly: 
but at the same time the rule of the Covenant is abandoned, that amend¬ 
ments did not bind members which dissented from them but that in such 
case.s the particular slate should automatically cca.se to be a member of the 
League. Under the terms of the ('barter no explicit provision is made for 
dis.sent, with consequent cessation of membership.'” Tn the (Charter the right 
of veto upon amendments is reserved to the permanent members of the 
Security Council Instead of the entire membership of the Council, as in the 
case of the Covenant. 

r.pncraiic- A unique feature of the Charter is the provision for its revision by a Gen- 
the Charter Conference of the members of the organization ' This provision was 

inserted in order to meet the belief of some of the delegates to the San 
Francisco Conference that the difficulty of establishing an international 
organization under the circumstances then existing made it desirable to re¬ 
examine it as a whole at a later date in the light of experience that might be 
gained in its operation. The Assembly may call such a Conference upon vote 
of two-third.s of its member-) and by a vote of any seven members of the 
Council. Alterations in the ('barter must be voted by two-thirds of the 
members of the ('onterence, and when so adopted they must be submitted 
for ratification under the same conditions as amendments adopted by the 
Assembly itself. Tn order to meet the desire of certain delegations to fix a 
specific date for the calling >)f a conference to revise the Charter, provision 
was made that if such a conference should not be held before the tenth an¬ 
nual .session of the Assembly, a proposal to call it should be placed on the 
agenda of the Assembly and the deci.sion to call it .should be by a majority 
vote instead of the two-thirds vote required on other occasions. 

” Arti( Ic 10^ 

.Article^' 104, 105. Sci- L Preuss, “Immunity of Officers .inti Employec.s of the United 
N.itions for Offici.il Acts The Ranallo Case,” Am. Journal, Vol. 41 (1947), 555. 

'' '• .Article loS 

Sec .^bovc, pp 180, iSi 
” ' .Article loy 
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What if an amendment, adopted and ratified a* prescribed, should seem Withdrawal 
to a particular member to be contrary to the fundamental principles of the ag.^nst 
Charier or to increase its obligations in a manner which it believes to be amcndmunis 
contrary to its fundamental interests? As has been seen, the Charter con¬ 
tains no provision for the withdrawal of members; but in compensation for 
the omission of such a provision an “interpretative statement” was adopted 
by the San I'Yancisco Conference in accordance with which it was formally 
agreed that if a member “because of exceptional circumstances feels con¬ 
strained to withflraw, and leave the burden of maintaining peace anil secur¬ 
ity on the other Members, it is not the purpose of the Organization to compel 
that Member to continue its cooperation in the Organization.”This gen¬ 
eral principle is given specific application in relation to amendments to the 
Charter by the further statement: “Nor would a Member be bound to remain 
in the Organization if its rights and obligation'' as such were changed by 
Charter amendment in which it has not concurred and which it finds itself 
unable to accept, or if an amendment duly accepted by the necessarx major¬ 
ity in the Assembly or in a general conference fails to secure the ratification 
necessary to bring such amendment into effect.” The second half of this state¬ 
ment on amendments is difficult to justify, since the failure of an amendment 
would not change the conditions under which the obligations of the Charter 
were originally accepted."' 

Sti-ttinius, Report, 48, 171 Sec above, note 17 

Foi the committee reports and di'cusMons at San Francisco, '•ee United Nations 
Conference. See above, note 17. 



CHAPTER X 


Specialized International Organizations 
Regional Groups 

A. Public With the rapid development of international commerce and communica- 
tional tions during the second half of the nineteenth century the need of creating 

unions international agencies for the administration of matters of common interest 

to all states became more and more apparent. Conferences and congresses, 
such as the Congress of Vienna in 1815 and the Congress of Paris in 1856, 
called to meet situations of emergency, were familiar forms of group action; 
but their activities were limited as a rule to political decisions in which only 
a small number of the leading powers were recognized as having an interest. 
The new need was not the regulation of conflicting interests but the promo¬ 
tion of common interests; and in the absence of a general international or¬ 
ganization the simplest method of meeting those interests apiu-ared to be the 
formation of special groups of states operating under agreements directed to 
the particular end in view. These groups were of the widest variety, the more 
important of them being dc.signated as “unions,” with their membership open 
to all states having an interest in the objectives sought.' Between 1865, 
when the Telegraphic Union was established, and the eve of the second 
World War some forty-five such associations were established, the original 
name “union” being replaced at times by the name of the hureau maintained 
by the group. More recently the name “union” has been abandoned in favor of 
the term “organization.” The Charter of the United Nations now makes pro¬ 
vision for bringing these “specialized agencies,” as they are described, into 
relationship with the United Nations; but even when this has been accom¬ 
plished they will still retain a semi-autonomous character and they may be 
expected to continue to play an active part in the administrative work of the 
international community.* 

Legal The public, as distinct from private, international union owes its legal 

character . , , , . ..... 

of inter- existence to the terms of the treaty or convention creating it. It draws its 

unions^* authority, therefore, not from the general rules of international law but from 

‘ On the general subject iil international unions, sec Reinsch, Public International 
Unions (igri); Woolf, International Government (igiO), Sayre, Expeiiments in Inter¬ 
national Adminhlralion (1919); Eaglcton, International Government, Chap IX, llill, 
International Adminiitration; Potter, Introduction to the Study of International Organi¬ 
zation, Chap VIII; Vinackc, International Organization, Chap. XIV. 

* The activities of these various unions and other associations arc described below. 
Chapter XXV, “International Cooperation for the Promotion of Economic and Social 
Interests.” In the present chapter only the organization of the various unions or associa¬ 
tions is considered, as part of the general problem of international organization The 
term “union” is used in a broad sense, including organizations not designated as such but 
having the characteristics of the earlier unions. 
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the specific agreement of the parties to the treaty; and there is no question 
of its claiming rights or exercising functions beyond the strict terms of the 
agreement. The treaty is in a sense its constitution or charter, differing from 
the charters and constitutions of associations operating under municipal law 
in that it is not controlled by any higher authority than the members them¬ 
selves of the union. This basic treaty is, like other treaties, subject to amend¬ 
ment; and it is the constant adoption of amendments, whether of the treaty 
itself or of the Regulations attached to it, which gives to the union the 
dynamic character of a living institution. From time to time the union, 
instead of amending its basic treaty, may set it aside entirely in favor of a 
new one. The Universal Postal Union has followed the practice of amending 
previous conventions by substituting a new convention containing the desired 
revisions, as at London in 1929, at Cairo in 1934, and at Buenos Aires in 
iQSQ-' 

The outstanding characteristic of the international union is the permanent 
organization which it creates for the accomplishment of the particular objec¬ 
tives of the union. While unions are of the widest variety and there is no 
special type of organization, in general there is a periodic conference or con¬ 
gress which determines the policies of the union and which may be said to 
be its legislative organ; and there is an administrative bureau or commission 
which carries out the policies adopted by the general conference and per¬ 
forms the specific functions set forth in the basic treaty. In some cases there 
is a council or governing board, acting as a .sort of executive committee of 
the conference in ca.ses where it is found desirable to have an inteimcdiary 
body between the periodic conference and the administrative bureau, so as 
to facilitate decisions upon lesser matters of policy. Again, in a few cases, the 
governing board and the administrative bureau appear to be merged in one 
body.'* 

The periodic conference or congress which meets from time to time is 
representative of the entire membership of the union. In the case of the Con¬ 
gress of the Universal Postal Union, which meets every five years, each 
country is represented by one or more delegates but has one vote only. A 
special feature of the Union is that it includes in its membership ‘ countries” 
which are not technically states but merely colonial dependencies.-' In the 
case of the Telecommunications Union, under the Madrid Convention of 
1932, there are two kinds of conferences, the one a conference of plenipo¬ 
tentiaries which has the power to revise the basic convention, the other an 
administrative conference of delegates having power to revise the regulations 
only. The conference of plenipotentiaries meets at a date fixed by the preced¬ 
ing conference or upon special call by twenty governments. The administra- 

Sec below, p. 494. 

-• Foi details of the IcRal structure of the unions, see A. Rapisardi-Mirabelli, “Theoric 
Generali' dcs Unions Intcrnation.dcs,” Recueil dci Cours, Vol 7 (1925 -II), pp. 345-390; 
P. NcruIcsco, “Principes du droit international administratif,” ibid., Vol 51 (1935—I), 
583-690. 

For details of the organization and functions of the Union, see below, p. 494. 
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tive conference determines for itself the place and time of the following 
meeting.'' 

It appears to be a matter of convenience, depending upon the character of 
the union, whether a special commission or governing board is created to 
serve as an intermediary body between the periodic conference and the 
administrative bureau. These intermediary organs make it possible to take 
decisions with respect to the activities of the administrative bureaus without 
awaiting the meetings of the periodic conference. Tn the ca.se of the Interna¬ 
tional Tabor Organization the Bureau, called the International Labor Office, 
i^ under the control of a “Governing Body’’ of twenty-four persons appointed 
after the manner of the General Conference itself, representing governments, 
employers, and workers." Tn the case of the Educational, Scientific and Cul¬ 
tural Organization of the United Nalion.s, UNESCO, established in 1945, 
there i.s, in addition to the General Conference and the Secretarial, an E.\ecii- 
tive Board, consisting of eighteen members elected by the general conference, 
which is responsible for the e.vecution of the program adopted by the Con¬ 
ference and which nominates the Director-General who is appointed by the 
Conference, and who in turn appoints the staff of the Secretariat and is the 
chief administrative officer of the organization. While the Secretariat is a 
continuous body, the E.xecutive Board meets only twice a year in regular 
session.** 

The administrative bureau which carries out the policies agreed upon by 
the general conference or (he governing board is, as a rule, a strictly execu¬ 
tive body, carrying on the practical work for which the union was formed. 
Its authority is generally greater where there is no governing board and it 
must keep in direct contact with the governments forming the union. The 
International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, for example, not only 
collects and distributes information, publi.shes maps of postal airlines, issues 
statistical reports, but also makes awards in connection with disputes arising 
over postal tran.sactions and suggests neces.sary modifications in the interna¬ 
tional agreements and acts of the Congress of the Union.'-’ The Bureau of 
the International Telecommunications Union undertakes the preparatory work 
of the Conferences of the Union, publishes a journal of information, gives 
special opinions to the members upon request, publishes an annual report 
upon its activitie.s, and prepares the budget.’" Both bureaus are under the 
supervision of the Swiss government. Tn the ca.se of the “Union of the Ameri¬ 
can Republics,” the bureau itself is also called a “union,” the Pan American 
Union, creating popular confusion, but of no technical consequence." 

In view of the widely divergent interests of the members of certain unions 
ill the promotion of the objectives of the union, it has been found necessary 

'' I'ur llic attiMtics of the union, see below, p 494 
" See below, p. 201. 

'' See below, p 503. 

■’ See L'Unmn Poslale, the monthly publication of the Bureau. 

See below, p 494. 

'' See Rev<)luti(j,i Oi};,inizdtion of the Pan American Union, Fifth International Con- 
lerenee of Amenean States, Santiago, 1923 Below, pp. 202 ff 
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at times to depart from the principle of strict equality, which characterizes 
the representation of states in diplomatic gatherings, in favor of representa¬ 
tion on the basis of the interest of the particular state in the service to be 
rendered by the administrative bureau.'“ In some cases the unequal voting 
power appears in the periodic conference of the union, in other cases in the 
executive committee which directs the work of the administrative bureau, at 
times in the bureau itself. Tn the case of the Universal Postal Union voting 
in the Congress is on the basis of technical equality; but the provision for 
representation of separate colonial “postal administrations" results in giving 
six votes to the French Empire, as against two to Great Britain, two to the 
United States, one for China and one f()r Russia,—a matter, however, of 
little practical consequence.' ' V’otes in the General Assembly of the former 
Institute of Agriculture ranged from twenty-two for Great Britain to one 
vote for the smallest states." In this case, however, the nations adhering to 
the In.stitute were classified in five groups, with votes ranging from five to 
one. Each member was allowed to choose the group to which it thought it 
ought to belong; but in doing so it had to assume units of assessment varying 
from sixteen to one. On the Inter-.\mcrican Coffee Board the United Slates 
has twelve votes, Brazil nine, Colombia three, and the remaining states one,” 

The problem is a difficult one, because even multiple reinx'sentation, such as 
in the new Telecommunications Union established at Cairo in 1938, still 
leaves the voting power of states and their actual economic interest in the 
union completely out of balance. Only some form of proportional representa¬ 
tion would afford an effective administration; but this is rendered difficult by 
traditions of sovereignty and equality."' 

In contrast with unions and other international associations serving the b. Specia 
interests of the international community as a whole, smaller groups of states 
have created from time to time special international commissions or agencies and .imn- 
for the administration of functions of interest to their particular group. The omimis!;' 
importance of the role playetl by them justifies their place in international 
law. The Central ('ommi.ssion of the Rhine is the oldest of these, reconstituted 
by the Final Act of the Congress of Vienna of 1815." Its purpose was to 

'-SceL B Sohn,‘‘Multiple Representation in International .XsM'mblie^."-L)/ Joun.itl, 

Vol }o (1946), 71 ff. 

‘ < Sohn, commenting on Art S of the Buenos .Aiies Conxention of the Union, 

oli-erves that “the whole structure seems to be loiisided,’’ and th.it it is to be hoped that 
a ‘"\''tein of distributinR votes can be worked out “in accordance with some scientific 
criterion rather than with accidental compromises" Op at, p J54 See also, B .\kzin, 
“Membership in the Universal Postal Union,’’ .Iw Journal, Vol j 7 (lu.it), 651. 

"This anency has now been replaced by the Food and .^pncultuic Oinanization of 
the United Nations, FAO. 

‘"’For the text of the Agreement, see Am. Journal, Vol. 35 (igiO. Supp 106 For 
comment, see Masters, Handbook of International Orgiin/sofii'iir tn the .\iiieiicas, 93 

'"See, on this point, Rudd, .1 Method of Balanced Representation; Riches, Majonty 
Rule in International Organization. 

'• Preceding the Final Act ol the Congrc.ss ot Vienna was the tieaty of 1S04 between 
France and the Holy Roman F’mpirc substituting unifoim tolls and regulations for those 
previously existing. The Commission of 1S15, composed of one repiesentative trom each 
state bordering on the Rhine, met yearly, or oftener if necessary. duel inspector and 
three deputies superintended the observance ol the Regulations attached to .\rt XVI of 
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supervise that highway of commerce so as to carry out the principle of free¬ 
dom of navigation and promote the security of traffic. The Commission 
consisted of one member of each of the states bordering the Rhine, and 
voting was on the basis of equality 

iianube The European Danube Commission was created by the 'IVealy of Paris of 

“ 1856 and its existence was continued from time to time by successive agree¬ 

ments."’ It was given extensive powers necessary to the maintenance of 
navigation upon the river, although limited to the mouth and the lower 
sections of the river. In 1921 a new Danube Statute was adopted, confining 
the jurisdiction of the ‘‘European Commission” to the ‘‘maritime Danube” 
navigable for sea-going ships, and at the same time creating a new “Interna¬ 
tional Commission” to supervise the fluvial .sections of the river. Voting in 
the European Commission, composed of four members, was on the basis of 
equality; while voting in the International Commission, composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the riparian states as well as of Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
was also on the basis of equality except for two votes given to Germany as 
represented by Bavaria and Wiirttemburg."’ 

C Thoin- Unique among international organizations not only by reason of its sepa- 

uboVor- charter and autonomous character but by reason of the close relation of 

t'anuation jj,, activities with the economic and social life of the separate states is the 
International Labor Organization."'^ The Organization was created by Part 
XITT of the Treaty of Versailles, described as the “Constitution” of the 
Organization. Provision was made that “the original members of the League 
of Nations shall be the original members of thi.s organization, and hereafter 
membership of the League of Nations .shall carry with it membership of the 
said organization.” But in spite of this clo.se connection with the League the 
International Labor Organization maintained its separate legal personality 
and survived the extinction of the League on April 18, 1946. On May 30, 
1946, the Chairman of the Governing Body of the ILO signed with the 
President of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nation.s a draft 
agreement with the object of bringing the ILO into relationship with the 
United Nations as a ‘‘specialized agency.” ** The agreement was subsequently 
approved by the General Assembly; and by a protocol signed December 20, 
1946, the ILO became the first of the autonomous groups to be “brought into 


the Final Act. For dct.iik, sec Sayre, op. cit., 134 ff ; Chamberlain, The Rf-Rime of Inter¬ 
national Rivers: The Danube and the Rhine; Wchle, “International Administration of 
F.uiopian Inland Waterways,” Am Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), 100, 106; J Hostic, “Le 
statut international du Rhin,” Recuetl des Cours, Vol. 28 {1929—HI), 109. 

’ ■'< For a description of the ori«inal Danube Commission and of its activities, see 
Sayre, op. cit, p 38; Wchle, op cit., p. 107; J. Blociszewski, Recueil des Cours, Vol ii 
(igj6--I), 257 

For the te.\t of the Convention, see Hudson, Ini. Legislation, I, 681. The treaties of 
1947 with Hungary (.\it. 38), Bulsraria (Ait. 34), and Rumania (Art 36) provide that 
the navigation of the Danube .‘•hall be free and open for the nationals of all states on a 
footing of equality, with the exception of tiaffic betw-een poits of the same stale 

- " For a Rcncral study of the woik of the International Labor Orsani/ation, sec ILO. 
Year Book, 1930—. 

-' For the text ol the agreement, see United Nations, Economic and Social Council, 
E/48. Rev. I, May 30, 1946. 
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relationship with the United Nations” under the terms of Article of the 
Charter.” 

The permanent organization of the ILO consists of a General Conference Internal 
of representatives of the members and an International Labor Office u[)crat- 
ing under the control of a Governing Body. The General Conference meets 
at least once a year, and it is composed of four representatives of each of 
the members, of whom two arc government delegates and the other two 
delegates representing respectively the employers and the workers, each of 
whom votes individually upon the various matters before the conference. 

'I'he Conference adopts recommendations and draft conventions, which are 
then submitted to the member states, the latter calling for ratification, but 
both requiring national legislation by each separate .state before coming into 
effect.” The administrative or secretarial work of the organization is per¬ 
formed by the International Labor Office which, in accordance wdth the 
provisions of the constitution, was originally cstabli‘-hcd at the seat of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. This office, or bureau, is controlled by a 
“Governing Body” or executive committee of twenty-four persons, which, 
like the Conference, is unique in its inclu.sion of representatives of employers 
and of labor. The Governing Body names the Director and supervises the 
work of the Office, prepares the agenda for the Conference, and conducts 
investigations and makes studies through its own separate committees.^* 

In addition to the great variety of public unions and other organizations, D. Semi- 
there are others of a semi-public character, marking as it were the transition ganizatior 
from private to public bodies. Outstanding among these is the International 
Red Cro.'-s. 'I'he law of the organization is contained in the various Red 
Cro.ss conventions, culminating in that of 1929. The organization has, how¬ 
ever, a peacetime mission of charity when national calamities occur. Its chief 
organ is the Red Cross Conference, which in 1928 adopted the Statute of 
the International Red Cross. In addition, there is the International Red Cro.ss 
Committee, founded in 1863, with its seat at Geneva. This Committee, com¬ 
posed of Swiss citizens, has an international status and possesses juridical 
personality under Swiss law. A significant feature of the Committee is its 
neutral character and its function of dealing directly with belligerents in 
respect to the application of the Geneva conventions.** 

--The protocol was sipned by the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
Director General of the ILO, Edward J. Phelan Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol. XVT, 24. 

-•*,'\rt 19 (()) of the ILO Constitution provides that “in the ca^c of a federal State, 
the power of which to enter into conventions on labour matteis is subject to limitations, 
it .‘.li.ill be in the discretion of that Government to treat a draft convention to which 
such limitations apply as a recommendation only, and the provi'^ions of this .Article with 
respect to recommend.itions shall apply in such ca.se’’ The new dr.ift Constitution of 
1946 amends the above provisions in an effort to encouraRc action on the part of the 
constituent mcmbei.s ol the federal state. 

Due to conditions created by the war the ILO moved its headquarters from Geneva 
to Montreal in 1940. 

-'■For a study ol the juridical ch.aracter ot the International Red Cross, see Werner, 

La Croix-Rouge et le\ Conventions de Geneve; Huber, Principles, Tasks and Problems of 
the Red Cross in International Law 

See also the International Social Insurance Conference, with headquarters in Montreal, 
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A large miniher of private international a'jsociations perform functions 
wliicli must be regarded as important contributions to the needs of the inter- 
n.ilional community. The Institute of International Law, founded in 1873,"'’ 
and the International Law Association, also founded in 187.^“' have both 
contributed significantly to the develoj)ment of international law. The Inter- 
Parli.imentary Union, founded in 1888, brought together members of national 
parliaments and had an important influence upon the ratification of treaties 
and the adoption of national legislation necessary to give effect to treaties.-** 
Tile Anieiican Institute of International Uaw, founded in 1916, did useful 
preparatory work for the International C'ommission of American Jurists.-*’ 
Similar associations, almost beyond counting, in the field of economic and 
social cooperation have in like manner helped to prepare the basis for sub¬ 
sequent cooperation between governments and must be considered as sig¬ 
nificant factors in the development of international organization 

It is for the historian to weigh the relative importance of the various inter¬ 
ests on the basis ot which the regional organization first bearing the name of 
“The Union of .\merican Republics” and now called the “Organization of 
.\merican States.” has developed The roots of “continental .solidarity.” 
as It is called, go deep into the (last. Common doctrines of revolutionary 
rights, justifying their emancipation from the control of their several mother- 
countries, were the earliest, and are still doubtless the strongest tradition 
among the American states. Common constitutional structiues of government 
have also played their part, and common concejitions of liberty and democ¬ 
racy in the relation of the individual to the stale." Commercial interests 
have increased .steadily decade after decade. Idealism has not been wanting, 
particularly of recent years, a conception of the moral duties of ('hristian 
states and of the common social interests of a community of Good Neigh¬ 
bors.I’atadoxically enough gcograjihical propinquity has doubtless been 
the weakest of the factors of unity, except in so far as the isolated location of 
the hemisphere as a whole has served as a basis for the appeal to common {Toliti- 
cal, economic and social interests.' 

wtiidi Ijiinc''- toucther national social insur.mco indilutions anci national unions of mutual 
bciufil MKUtic'- Some of these arc public borlicj, others piivatu associations. 

See above, pp S’, 8^. 

-" Sec abo\e, pp S’. 81 

-s The formation of the Union was Kreativ inllucnccd by the Alnhawa arbitration (^ce 
below, pp 5Ji, S14) Its loiinders wcie Willi.im Krinil.ill Cicmer and Frederic Fassj 

See Scott, Thr American Instiliite of lulernational Law: Its Declaration of the 
Ri'^hls and Duties of Natrons 

To be distinguished from the Pan .Ameiican Union, its administrative organ 01 
ai'enc>. See below, p 206 

M.iny of the early Latin Ameiican con-tilutions were modeled upon that of the 
United Slates, in spite of the fact that conditions were not always suited to a federal 
government 

'' Coinp.irc, among numerous other document-, the Picamble of the Declaration of 
Lima of 1938 and the declaration at Pan.ima in 79^9 on Maintenance of International 
Aelivities m Ateordance with Chiistian Morality Int Conferences of American Slates, 
19CL1940, pp. 30S, .332. 

' ' For a general smvey of the inter-American system, sec Rowe, The Pan American 
Union and the Pan Am'-rtcan Conferences; Pan American Union, The Basic Principles of 
the Inter-American System, 1943; Alfaro, Commentary on Pan American Problems; 
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In spite of the close cooperation of the American States durinK more than juridical 
half a century, it was only when confronted with the larger organization of 
the United Nations that they have sought to give to their organization a 
more precise juridical character. In 1890, at the first conference held in 
Washington, a resolution was adopted that an assodation should he formed 
under the title of “The International Union of the American Republics.” the 
object of which was the prompt collection and distribution of commerLial 
information.^* Beyond that “Union” it was never felt necessary to go Suc¬ 
cessive conferences extended the cooperation of the American states into 
new fields and enlarged the functions of the original Uommerci.il Bureau.'*'’ 

But not until the Conference on Problems of War and Peace, held at Mexico 
City in 1945, was the need felt of making plans for a formal “charter” to re¬ 
place the unwritten constitution that had de\thipcd during the courM* of more 
than fifty years. ’" The Charter of the Unitetl N.iliims was about to be adopted 
at San Francisco, and it was clear that if th*- Anu'ncan state- were to main¬ 
tain their character as a regional gioup they mu-'t define more specifically 
the legal character of the inter-Americ:u omnuinity and the scojic of its 
powers and functions.The result was the adoption at the Bogota Conference 
of 1948 of the Charter of the “(Irgani mtior <.f American States.” which is 
described as “a regional agency” within the United Nations. •' 

The basic principles of the inter-American system have been proclaimed 
in numerous declarations and resolutions, culminating in the .-^ct of Ch.ipul- 
tepec and in .\rticles 5 and 6 of the Bogota ('barter adopted in 1948. Fore¬ 
most among these principles is that of the sovereignty and ecpiality of the 
.American states, emphasizing the separate and independent per.sonality of 
each of them without regard to territorial si/c or degree of material 
progress.*' 'I'he principle of non-intervention follows from that of .so\ereignty 
and equality: and concern for its observance is manife.sted in numerous 
treaties and resolutions.'*" The good faith of treaties has received special 
empha-iis, largely in consequence of the de.sire to give finality to boundary 


Yeprs, Le Panamertranisme an point dr vuc hisloiique, juridique ct politique, Stuait. 
Latin America and the L nited Slalts, irii cd. Chap I \ bibliograph> m.i\ be found in 
H.ill, The Problem of Inter-Ameman Organization 
Int Conferences, i.S.Scj-iqjS, p .cb 
'•‘’Ibid., pp 02, 12^, 172, 268 

Rwolution (IX). Reorganization, Consolidation and Strcngthcninc: of tin- Intei- 
Amcriian System P.an .\mciiLan Union. Conf^iess and Conlercnce Sriir\, No 47, p .ij 
•*' For the status of regional groups within the United Nations, see .above, p nu 
An Organic Pact was .approved by the (joverning Board of the IV.ii .\meiii:in 
Union on April 10, 1046, and submitted to the .American goveinnients foi thou con- 
sideiation It formed the b.asis of the Charter adopted at Bogota in 1048 

*■'.Article I of the proposed Draft Declanation of the Right- and Duties of .Ameiiian 
States, approved by the (Joveining Board of the Pan American Union on July 17, 1046, 
for submis-sion to the .American governments, read as follow•> ‘‘States arc juiidically 
equal among themselves 'Fhey have the same rights and the same obhg.itions This 
equality derives from the e.xi.stencc of the state as a person of international law and not 
from the power which the state may possess to defend or maintain it nor from the terri¬ 
torial size or degree ot progrc.ss of each state." Compare the phrasing of the same prin¬ 
ciple in Chapter III of the Charter, where it is said that states “enjoy equal lights and 
equal capacity to exercise thc-e rights” 

•‘"Draft Declaration, .Art VIII, and Charter, Art. 15 See below, p. 243. 
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controversies.^’ The repudiation of the use of force and the non-recognition 
of territorial transfers made under coercion are in line with the general 
development of international law/- as is the principle that all disputes l)e- 
tween 'itates must be settled by peaceful procedures.” Tn 1936 the princijile 
of the collective responsibility of all of the American states for the protection 
of any one of them against attack by a non-American state was a.s.serted: 
in 1942, at Habana, it was specifically defined; and in 1945 at Mexico City, 
in 1947 at Rio de Janeiro and in 1948 at Bogota the principle was extended 
to include an attack by any state, American as well as non-American.'”’ 

I)(,iicy. The policy-forming organ of the American states was, until the year 1938, 

orKans'^ the International Conference of American States, the first conference being 
held in Wa.shington in 1889, and the ninth at Bogota in 1948.^’ Supplement¬ 
ing the regular scheduled conferences, special conferences have met at Buenos 
-Vires in 1936 and at Mexico City in 1945. In addition to these more formal 
gatherings, provision was made in 1938 for consultative meetings of foreign 
ministers, the first of which took place at Panama in I9.i9. die .second at 
Habana in 1940, and the third at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. Both conferences 
and consultative meetings function according to the principle of the full 
juridical equality of all of the American states, each state having one vote 
and no distinction being made between large and small powers.” Declara¬ 
tions, re.solulions, recommendations may, except in cases expres.sly jirovided 
for, be adopted by an absolute majority of votes; but an effort is made to 
formulate agreements in such a way as to as.sure unamimity in all important 
matters, individual states being at the same time free to sign a particular 
declaration or resolution subject to ratification in accordance with constitu¬ 
tional procedures.'*'* 

Compcu-nce While Consultative meetings of foreign ministers were originally intended 
' to meet situations involving a threat to the peace, it was to be expected that 
mtetinfib such meetings would deal with whatever matters might call for action even 
though they bore a somewhat remote relation to threats to the jicace. Jurid¬ 
ically speaking, con.sultative meetings might, like conferences, deal with any 
matter upon which the delegations desired to take action, and the competence 


Arts s,C .ind 14 of the Charter 

*-Ait 17 of the Charter 

Arts 20-2^ of the Charter, and Arts. I and II of the Pact of Bopota See below, 
pp. 507 ff 

** Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation and RecstablLshment of Peace, Buenos 
Aires, 19.^6, Ini Conferences of American States, 19,13-1940, p iS.S 

Meetinj? of Foreiun Ministers, Declaration XV, on Reciprocal Assistance and Co¬ 
operation for the Defense of the Nations of the Americas Ibtd, 7,60. 

*'''The primipic of intcr-.American regional collective security finds its most complete 
cxpres.sion in the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1947. 

The Fin.'d Acts of these conferences are available in collected form m Int Confer¬ 
ences of American States, 1889-1928 and ibid., 1933-1940 Spanish edition, Vol. I, 1889- 
19)6; Vol II, 1938-1942. The final acts of later conferences arc separately printed 

See the “Regulations” adopted in advance of each conference and consultative 
meeting 

The “Conclusion” approved at the Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1942, under the title, “Breaking of Diplomatic Relations,” third paragraph, is an 
illustration of the dilution of obligations to secure unanimity of agreement. 
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of both bodies to adopt agreements would appear to be the same.®*' The new 
Charter assigns to the C^onference the function of formulating general 
inter-American policy and of determining the structure and fimct'ons of the 
inter-American organs; while the “Meeting of Consultation” is to d(‘iil with 
matters of urgency and importance and with situations and disputes which 
may disturb the peace or security of the American states. Provision is also 
made in the new pact for special conferences dealing with matters of a tech¬ 
nical nature which require detailed study."’* 

From the time of the first inter-American conference in 1889-1890 the Forms of 
American states have found it convenient to promote their various interests “«*■*=**"**'" 
not merely by formal treaties but by means of numerous declarations, resolu¬ 
tions and recommendations. '- The character of these agreemen's, other than 
treaties, has been much debated; but it would seem clear that certain of 
them are to be regarded as definite juridnal commitments, creating legal 
obligations even though not subjected to fo'mal ratification."’* The Preamble 
of the Rc.solution (Vlll) on Rcti[>rocal Xssistance and American Solidarity, 
known as the “Act of ('hapultepec,” ad-, pled at the Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace held at Mexico Cuy in 1945, in .setting forth a list of 
fundamental princifilcs of internal ional law, proclaimed that the American 
states had been incorporating these principles in their international law since 
1890 “by means of conventions, resolutions and declarations.” *** No distinc¬ 
tion was made in respect to the juridical character of the agreements in which 
the various principles had been incorporated.''*''’ 

Resolutions have been resorted to for agreements to follow a general or a 
specific line of conduct believed to be in the common interest of all. Tn emer¬ 
gencies they have been used as a substitute for treaties, as in the case of the 
re.solution, known as the Act of Habana, adopted in 1940 pending ratification 
of a convention covering the .same subject.^® Certain resolutions, such as 
those of igo2 and 1906, establishing the Pan American Union, would appear 
to have juridical character.'*" On the other hand recommendations are what 
their name implies, the expression of policies which it is believed desirable to 
follow, but in respect to which the American states do not wish to impose an 
obligation.''’’* 

•'’"The opinion of the author upon this point is, however, conte-ted by other members 
of the Inter-.American Juridical Committee 
5 ’ Charter, Aits. 33-43. 

In accor(l.ince with Resolution XXVIl of the Meeting of Foremn Mini-ters at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1942 and Resolution XXIV of the Confereme .at Me\uo City in 1945 the 
Inter-American juridical Committee undertook to classify and cooidioate these various 
agreements, more than seven hundred in number 

•'>’* Upon this there is a diffeience of opinion among American juiists 
■"•‘Pan American Union, Congress and Conference Serie,, .Vo 47, p 3° _ 

Compare the teims of Resolution XL, on Post-War Immigiation, in which the 
denial to aliens of a st.itus .as minorities was said to be ‘‘establLhid" as a principle of 
American public law by resolutions of the Lima Conference and of the Rio de Janeiro 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 

See Int Conferences of American Slate\, 1933-1940, p. 364 

Ibid, 1889-1928. pp. 92. 129- 

At times, however, obligations are assumed in the torm of recommendations, as in 
the case of Conclusion I of the Rio de Janeiro Meeting of 1942, “Breaking of Diplomatic 
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Pan Amer- The administrative machinery of the inter-American system is highly 
uan nion complicated. At its center is the Pan American lhiif)n. which bepan as a 
commercial bureau and has gradually been assigned new functions until it 
has become the “central and permanent organ” and General Secretariat of the 
organization.It is directed by a Council of twenty-one members, compo.sed 
of one ad hoc delegate designated by each of the American states..I'he Chair¬ 

man of the Council is elected annually and is not eligible for reelection for the 
term immediately following. The Council choo.ses the Secretary General of 
the Organization, who is also director of the Pan .\merican Union.' ' The 
functions of the Union are of the most varied character, ranging from the 
preparation of the agenda of inter-.-\merican conferences and consultative 
meetings to the publication of reports upon the activities of inter-American 
agencies and documents and other material bearing upon every pha.se of the 
political, economic, and social relations of the community.'’- It is the cus¬ 
todian of the documents of the conferences and consultative meetings, and 
it is the depository of the instruments of ratification of inter-Americ.in 
agreements.'*’^ 

Side by side with the Union and holding various degrees of relation.shi|> 
with it are some thirty-.six administrative agencies, created from time to 
time to take care of special or technical problems.''' Some of the.se agencies, 
such as the Inter-American Juridical Committee, have offices with a perma¬ 
nent secretariat, others function by means of corre.spondence among their 
members. Their functions frequently overlap, and in .some ca.ses duplicate 
one another; and there is urgent need of reorganizing them and coordinating 
their activities. The Bogota Charter makes provision for special agreements 
between the Council and these .specialized organizations, leaving them full 
technical autonomy.*’’* 

Relations," which, in spite of its cva<-ivc form, was untlei^tood at the time to constitute 
a rlelinile pledge 

Sec Rowe, The Pan American Union and Pan Amnuan L'onfrirnce^ 

In spite of retaimnR the name "Union,’’ the P.m .American Union is not a union in the 
sense in which the term was oiiginally used Sec abo\e, p iijh 
''o Ily Resolution IX, on Reoigani/ation, ('onsolidation and Strengthening of the 
Inte’’-.\mericari .Sy.stem, adopted at Mc-mco Cit\ in i<)45, the Goveinmg Boaid was to 
be composed of one ad hoc delegate designated by each of the American Repulilics, wlio. 
however, was not to be "part of the diplomatic missutn aicrcdited to the goveinmenl of 
the country in which the Pan American Union h.-is its scat’’ This provision was earned 
over into the Charter in optional rather than obligatoiy foim 

Upon the death of Dr. Leo S Rowe, for whose term ot office a special provision 
had licen made, Dr Lleias Camargo of Colombia was elected to succeed him, for the teim 
running until 1956, subsequently c-xtended to 1958 

•'-’The activities of the Pan Amencan Union are described in numeious publications of 
the Union itself. See the Annual Reports of the Director General, as well as Reports of 
the various committees of the Board, and of the juridical and other Divisions of the 
Union, See also, Ball, The Problem of Inter-Amencan Organization 
'•'By Resolution XXIX, Methods of Preparation of Multilateral Treaties, adopted at 
Lima in 1918, treaties arc to be deposited in the P.in American Union 
'•' In addition to the various publications of the Pan American Union, sec Masters, 
Handbook of International Organizations in the America',; Ball, op. cit., pp 81, 97. 

"'• The Charter distinguishes between three subordinate organs of the Council itself, 
such as the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, and “siiecialized intei- 
American organizations” c.stablished by multilateral agreement among the American gov¬ 
ernments The relation between these latter agencies and the siiecialized agencies of the 
United Nations is apparent. 
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The peace machinery of the Union of the Amciican Republics is contained 
in a dozen or more treaties, conventions, declarations, and other agreements, 
beginning with the Gondra Treaty of 1923.''*’ All of the established proce¬ 
dures of [lacifiL settlement arc represented in these agreements, as well as 
certain unique procedures limited to the inter-American system.*'-' The Lima 
Conference of 1938 made provision for their coordination into a single unified 
instrument,'** and at the Bogota ('onference in 1948 the “Pact rif Bogota” 
was adopted replacing eight exi.sting agreements.''“ 

The ado|)tion of the Charter of the United Nations brought about imnor- f'oordina- 
, . , . • . . , ., , . tioa of the 

tant changes m the inter-American regional system. .Already, m contcmjda- nner- 

tion of the proposed general organization for the maintenance of peace and 'syTt7m wth 
.sccuritv, the American states had at Mexico Citv extended their svstem of 
mutual protection against attacks from without the continent to the possible i;.inu.ition 
attack of one American state against another, and the\ had provided sanctions 
for the purpose of meeting acts of aggre.s.sion.'*’ .At one extreme was the desire 
of a majority of the Latin .American delegations at San Francisco to continue 
to futution independently of the Security Council; at the other extreme was 
the view that the Security Council should have the right to intervene in all 
regional .settlements.’' The Conference finally adopted an intermediate solu¬ 
tion of limited intervention, in accordance with which the primary respon¬ 
sibility for the pacific settlement of disputes re.st.s upon regional agencies or 
arrangements, and only in the event of a failure of regional procedures of 
settlement is the controversy to be referred to the Security Council.’" The 
Securitj- Council, however, has at all times the right to investigate any dis¬ 
pute. or any situation which may lead to International friction or give rise to 
a dispute.” In the event that enforcement action is necessary, the regional 
agency must first obtain the authorization of the .Security Council.’* .At the 
same time the members of a regional group have the right to enter into 
agreements for self-defen.se which may be put into effect until such time as 
the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain interna- 

.See below, pp 226 ff 

.Such as the medi.ition system established by the convention adopted ut Ruenos 
■\iies in 1030 Sec below, p 528 

•’’‘Sec Resolution XV, I’cifcction and Coordination of Inter-.American Peace Instru¬ 
ments For cominent, see C G Fenwick. “The Coordination of Inter-^nieric.in Peace 
Alircement'-,” .-Iwj Journal, Vol. 38 (1944), 4 

Actinj? on the basis of the Lima resolution the Governing Board of the Pan .\merican 
Union called upon (he Inter-.tmeiican Juridical Committee in 1943 to prepare a project 
))f a looidinatcil peace agreement which could be made available to the Intel national 
Conference of .American Juri.'.t.s when it conxened to carry out the task Two dr.ift 
treaties were submitted by the Juridical Committee Sec Rccomnirndaliom and Rrpoit^, 

PP .S,S-79 In T94.S a thud draft »’.as submitted coordimating the Peace System with the 
Charter ot the United Nations .A fourth draft, submitted in 1947. formed the basis of 
the Part of Bogota. 

'■'■’For brief lomnient upon the Pact of Bogota, sec C G Fenwick, “The Ninth Inter- 
natronal Conference of .American States," .tw. Jomnal. Vol 42 (1948), 5S2. 

^"See the “.Act of Chapullcpcc," above, p. 191 

■' United Sationi, Conference, pp. 784, 833. 

’-Art 52 

”.Art. 54. 

’*Art. 53. 
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tional peace and security."’ The effect of these several provision.s is to 
maintain the intcr-.\nierican system intact, ant! at the .same time to l)ring it 
within the larger framework of the world organization"'’ 'Fhe Inter-.\nierican 
Treaty of Rccii>rocal .\.ssi.stancc, signed at Rio de Janeiro. September 2. 
1947, and the Bogota ('barter of 1948 both proclaim the intention of the 
American States to act consistently with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

The conception of a federal union of European states has its origins far 
back in European history. ■' Until the nineteenth century it might be said 
that European union and the organization of the international community 
were identical aspirations, in some cases utopian, in others highly practical. 
The meetings of the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907, however, 
marked definitely the end of Euro|')ean domination; while the establishment 
of the League of Nations in 1920 put an end to the .system of the balance of 
power which had so long dominated the political life of Europe. The question 
of a regional organization of Europe now became feasible, and a number of 
concrete plans were presented looking to that objective." 

On May 17, 1930, the Foreign Minister of France, M. Briand, addressed 
to the twenty-six governments of Europe a iMemorandum on the Organiza¬ 
tion of a Regime of European Federal Union."'' The objective of the proposal 
was said to be an association which would devote its collective effort to the 
pacific organization of Europe by means of regular meetings for the examina¬ 
tion in common of problems primarily of concern to the peoples of Europe. 
A representative European conference was to be held, composed of all the 
European governments which were members of the League of Nations. An 
executive organ in the form of a Permanent Political (mmmittee was to be 
constituted which would undertake to develop the basis of the future Federal 
European Union; and an administrative secretariat was to be established 
for the execution of the decisions taken. 

The replie.s of the twenty-six governments were embodied in a report 
submitted to a meeting of the representatives of the European state.s held at 
Geneva on September 8, r930.''" 'Fhere was general agreement upon the 
principle of the proposed organization. Shortly after, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations appointed a Commission of Enquiry for European Union, 
which was to report to the next Assembly. With the death, however, of the 
German Chancellor Stresemann and that of Briand himself, the proposed plan 
failed to materialize."* 

Art 51; and compare Parts II, III of the Act of Chapultepec. 

Sl-c Stfttinius, Report, loi ff ; Goodiich and Hamhro, op cil, i8i ff. 

See Hcmlclicn, Plans for Woild Peace Thnni^h Six Centuries, and above, p. it. 
■^Sce, on the general subject, Coudenhove-Kalergi, Pan-Europe; Herriot, United 
States of pjirope; Hutchinson, The United States of Europe, Salter, The United States 
of Europe and Other Papers; Schucking and Wchberg, Die Satzun;; des Volkerbundes, 210. 

For the te\t ol the Memorandum, see International Conciliation, Special Bulletin, 
June, 1930 For comment, see G A Finch, Proceedings, Am. Soc. of Int Law, 1931, p. 36. 

For the texts of the replies, see International Comiliatwn. No. 265, December, 1930 

The need of a European regional union was put forward by Winston Churchill in 
1946 a.s an indispensable means of meeting post-war conditions. Compare also Secretary 
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On March 22, 1945, a pact was siKned at Cairo by ‘»even Arab states g. The 
creating the League of Arab States.''- Five of its members, Kgypt, Iracp LeaRue 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria took part in the drafting of the Charter of 
the United Nations at San Francisco in 1945 as independent state.s.'' '■ Yemen 
is an independent state, only recently having entered into the international 
community.’^' Transjordan was a British mandate until granted its inde¬ 
pendence by Great Britain in i946.‘*‘’ 

The conception of Arabian unity centers historically around the figure of 
Mohammed Ali, who became Pasha of Egypt in 1805. But a century passed 
without significant progress being made. Arab nationalists hoped to profit by 
the defeat of 1 'urkey in the first World War to establish unity but the peace 
treaties divided up the "Fertile Crescent'’ into five mandate^. Then one by 
one these mandated territories were given independence; and during the sec¬ 
ond World War Egypt took the lead in negotiations to pul into effect a 
specific plan for unity. 

The Pact of 1945 has two main objectives: to strengthen the relations 
Iietwcen the Aral) states in order to maintain their indepeniJenre and promote 
their general interests, and to bring about the close cooperation of the mem¬ 
bers in various fields of economic and stK'ial interest enumerated in the 
pact.’’' The chief organ of the League is a Council composed of all the 
members of the League, in which each state has a single vote. 'I'liis Council, 
meeting in ordinary session twice a year, is to have both legislative and 
executive functions within the scope of the powers of the League; and it is 
instructed to set up special commi.ssions which are to determine the principles 
and the extent of cooperation in respect to the particular subject. Proposals 
arc to take the form of draft conventions, to be submitted by the ('ouncil to 
the separate states for ratification. Recourse to force between the member 
states is prohibited; and provision is made that in case of aggression against 
any member of the League the Council shall be immediately convoked 
and shall determine the measures to be taken to repel the aggression. The 
permanent seat of the Council is at Cairo, Egypt.'*'’ 

M.irshall's insistence upon the coordination by European states of their economic re¬ 
sources as a condition of continued help from the United States. 

For the text ol the Pact, sec Am Journal, Vol .ci) (1945), 2t>6 

''•‘See above, iip 116, 127 

Yemen has now treaty relations with a number of st.itcs On May 4, 1946, a pro- 
vidonal dijilomatic and commercial agreement was concluded between the United States 
and Yemen. See Dept of State Bulletin, Vol. XIV, 917. Yemen was admitted as a member 
of the United Nations in 1947 

'*■' See above, p 144 Special provision was made for cooperation with “Arab coun¬ 
tries” which are not members of the Pact. 

See M. Khadduri, “The Arab League as a Regional Arrangement,” Am. Journal, 

Vol. 40 (i94()), 756, whcic biblioRraphical references may be found 

**' Art 2. It i.s clcai that the League is not a federal union of •'tates, the independence 
and Sovereignty of the menibcis of the League being expressly lecognizcd 

Whether the Arab League fits into the conception of a “legional group” under Art. 

57 of the Charter ot the United Nalmns is not clear Sec, however, the remarks of the 
Egyptian delegate at San Fiancisco, United Xattons Conference, 787. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The General Rights and Duties of States. 
The Principle of I'quality 


Turning from the organization of the international community to an 
examination of the rights and duties of its ineml)crs, we are confronted once 
more with a number of doctrinal proljlems reMilling from the attempt of 
jurists, and at times of governments, to apply to states the principles of 
conduct recognized as applicable between man and man within the state.' 
The fact that the older writers on intern ttional law, Grotius, Zouche, Pufen- 
dorf, Vattel drew’ s(j heavily upot» general moral principles and upon the 
•specilic rules of the civil law had the natural effect of developing a tendency 
to classify the rights and duties of states in terms of the classifications of 
municipal law.- But the older writers themselves were not in accord as to the 
basic conceptions upon which they proceeded; so that it is not surprising 
that later writers, following in their footsteps, should manifest the widest 
divergencies in their approach to the problem. 

Iwo main approaches to the problem of the classitication of the rights of 
slates may be indicated, rellecting more or less the altitude of the particular 
writer towards the nature of international law. The great majority of writers, 
following the classification of Vattel and other jurists of the "state of nature" 
tradition, laid down certain rights of states which were regarded as funda¬ 
mental, es.sential, and absolute; ‘ in addition to which were other rights of a 
secondary, derived, or relative character. Fundamental rights were rights 
which were said to be inherent in the very nature of the state, the primary con¬ 
ditions of the exiiitence of a state, derived, if they could be said to be derived 
at all, by direct inference from that “sovereignty and independence” which 
constituted the corner-stone of the whole edifice of international law. Differ¬ 
ent lists of thc.se fundamental rights of stales appeared in the various trea- 


A. Char.ic- 
ter ofintcr- 
nati'inal 
rights 


Theil.ir- 
triii. of 

fui'il imental 
rights 


* See above, jip. 51 ff 

- The student ina> be reminded of the title of V.UteI’s tieatisc which cxerci.sed 50 great 
an influence upon later writers “The L.iw of Nations, or the Principles of .N’atuial Law 
applied to the Conduct and to the .Affairs of Natii-ns and of Sovereigns" See above, p. 
54. The relations between the two branches of law arc admirably ticated in Lauter- 
pacht, Private Law Sources and Analogies of International Law 

* Compare, in respect to the rights of individuals, the classic.al words of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence of the United States: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they arc endowed by their Creator with certain inalien¬ 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness ” But the 
transfer of these rights from man to the state as a corporate group presents another 
question. See below, p. 214. 
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tises, some writers listing distincl fumhinient.il rif:his, the rifrht to existence. 
tn indcpeiuirnre, to cqiuUiy, to respect, to tcirilory; and others derlVIn^^ the 
various Iundamental rifthts from the primary right of existence.^ ( onstructive 
thinkers m.ule their own classifications. 

('onerption Within the ahov’e group a numher of writers showed a tendency to ascribe 

,'iL'ofute to the fundamental rights of states an absolute character, regarrling them as 
having the same final and inalienable character as the rights of man as a 
citizen of the individual state. Close analogies were drawn by certain of these 
writers between the rights of man and the rights of the state, just as if the 
corporate personality of the state were .something as sacred as the natural 
person of the individual human being.’ Strangely enough, this attitude was 
manifested by writers who would have been far from ascribing to the state an 
absolutism in relation to its own citizens. Their desire appeared rather to be 
to protect the weaker states against the dominance (if the great powers, and 

*Ri\iiT. the Swisv publidi-t, wminfc in iSqO, staU". the conception of fundamental 
riiihts most elfectiveh “Tlie>.e lit'hl'' of velf-piescrvation, iC'peit, independence, and 
mutu.al commeice, which can all be earned back to .c Hni;le rinht of .celf-prcNcrvation, aie 
lounded on the very notion of the slate as a poison of the law of n.itions 'they form 
the statutory basis of the law of nations, and the common constitution ol our political 
civilization The rccovnition of a state as a subject of the law of nations implies ifiso jure 
the recognition of its litjal jiosscssion of these niihts They arc called the essential, or 
lundamenlnl, primoidial, absolute, peimanent risiht.s, in opposition to tho.se arisinjr from 
tacit conventions, which aie sometimes described as Inpothetical or conditional, relative, 
accidental rinhts The authorities differ in icfcriinf; to one or another ol them the specific 
lesal rights which are their manili-tations Those differences are scaicelj more than 
external, there is aerc-ement at bottcni Kver\ .art which ciolates an essential riiflit is a 
breach of the law of nations, an interiiation.d ciime or misdemeanor The state mj'ured 
has the riitht to ciemand reparatnin and satisfaction, and to com[iel the offenclinR or 
responsible state to give it" Principcs du droit des genv, I, ^57 For a survey of the 
variou.s lists of fundamental lights adopted by different writers., see F.iuchille, Droit 
inteniiittotwl public, I, i, pp. ff 

■'This character of finality and absoluteness maiks the Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Nations l.lw Join mil, \'o\ 10 (1916), 124I adopted by the American Institute 
of Inteinational Law on Jan 6, 1910, at its meeting in VVasliington 

“1 Every nation ha.s the right to c.xist. and to protect and to conserve its e.xistence, 
but this right neither implies the right nor justifies the .act of the state to protect itself 
or to conseive its existence by the commission of unlawful acts against innocent and 
unoffending states 

“II Every n.ilion h,is the right to independence in the sense that it ha.s a right to 
the pursuit of h,ippine«s and is free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other state.s, piovided that in .so doing it does not inter fere with or violate the rights of 
other states 

“HI Every nation is in law and befoic law the equal of every other nation belonging 
to the society of nations, and all nations have the light to claim and according to the 
Declaration of Independence- of the United States, ‘to assume, among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and ecjual station to which the laws of nature and nature’s God 
entitle them ’ 

“IV Every nation has the right to territoiy within defined boundaiies and tn exercise 
exclusive jurisdictii.n over its teriitory, and all peisons whethei native or foreign found 
therein. 

“V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is entitled to have that 
right respected and protected by all other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and 
the right of one is the duty of all to oliserve 
“VI International law is at one and the same time both national and international; 
national in the sense that it is the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the sense that it is the law of 
the .society of nations and applicable as such to all questions between and among the 
members of the society of nations involving its principlc.s.’’ 

See J H Scott, The American Institute of International Law: Its Declaration of the 
Eifihts and Duties nf Nations. 
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their belief was that by asserting certain rij'hts of states as absolute, there 
would be less daiiKcr of encroachment ufxm them.’’ 

Other writers, while adhering to the tradition of the fundamental rights of 
states, took a more realistic view of them, looking upon them merely as the 
assumptions or postulates which during the past three hundred years had 
come to be regarded as essential condititms of membership in the interna¬ 
tional community. Hy custom .states had come to be regarded as possessing 
these rights, and in consequence they were part of the international law of 
the time. But there was no reason to assign to them any absolute or inherent 
character.' The state was made for man, not man for the state. So Icjiig as 
international law continued to be a law of sovereign states, obviously the 
traditional rights of sovereign states must accompany them. But there was 
no absolute necessity that international law should be for all time a law of 
sovereign states. It might .some day be the law of a sovereign community of 
states. States in general had their justification in the fact that the people 
composing them found in them an expression of their sen.se of national unity 
and a means of promoting their common interests. But there was nothiivg 
final or ab.solute in the corjxjrate tharacter of a particular state. If the pe<'i)Ie 
of two or more states might find in a federal union a better expression of their 
sense of unity and a better means of |)romoting their common interests, the 
federal state might absorb the former individual states without violating any 
inherent rights of the latter. Conceivably, if with less probability, the whole 
body of individual states might form an international federal union without 
thereby violating any fundamental principles of international law.' 

To a third group of writers the whole question of fundamental and acci¬ 
dental, of ab.solute and relative, of primary and secondarx rights seemerl 
irrelevant. Jurists of the so-called •‘positive’’ tradition, looking only to the 
facts of international life and to the members of the international community 


® Such was clearly the intention of the Declaration i«'Ucd b> the Aineiicdn In-titute 
of Intel iriti tn.il l,.u\ 

■ We'tiiki's att.iik w.is perhaps the mo^t effective “.\atuial persons ma> ha\e inherent 
rights, that is, rights to he ordinaiiK enjiwed within the definition given to them b\ the 
law ot the land, hut which .are so sacred as in extreme cases to warrant revolutionary 
rcsist.inic it that l.iw doc' not adeqiiatcK recognize them The light ol a^'ociation i- one 
of them, but it is one over which the l.iws of all countries find it necessar> to exeicisc a 
\cry real control, so much gicatei is the power of an association for e\ii than that of its 
individu.ll memhers Hut states arc nothing more than association- ol n.itural per-ons, 
acting too outside the salutaij contiol ol national law Surel\ then the natural light of 
association is pushed to an intolerable extent when men are deemed to be empoweied by 
it to give absolute rights to their creations in the international world, for instance, to 
give to a state an absolute right of self-preservation, in ciicumstance> analogous to those 
which would justify a well ordeicd state in dis.scjlving an a-sociation which had been 
erected within it Surely also it is a logical error to assume, becau.se states aic moral 
persons and therefore capable of rights equally with natural indhiduals. that they must 
have the same rights as natural individuals." From Westlake, International Laio, Part I, 
p. 307 (Cambridge University Press, England). By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers, N Y. 

** The question is obviously closely related to the pioblem of the limitations of sov¬ 
ereignty. See above, p. jg It was not that the wiitcis of the nineteenth century wished 
to close the door against any fundainent.il change in inteinalional organizafum, but 
simply that, with a few cxceplioas, they did not have the imagination to look bey ond the 
existing system 
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as they found them, saw no reason for introducing doctrinal conceptions 
into their discussions of current practice. Rights were rights if they were 
recognized as such, and a state could claim only what custom had established 
or what specific treaties had prescribed. Consent was the basis of interna¬ 
tional law; and if the members of the international community had shown 
their acquiescence or their direct agreement in respect to the assertion of 
certain rights by states, that was enough. Besides, it was hard at times to 
distinguish between a fundamental right and a non-fundamental right. Much 
better was it simply to discuss the accepted rights of states, classifying them 
according to the convenience of the subject matter, not according to any 
alleged intrinsic character. 

The practice of governments was, on the whole, more pragmatic than the 
attitude of the jurists. Tn general, smaller stales laid more insistence upon 
fundamental rights, due, as has been suggested, to a desire to protect them¬ 
selves against the encroachments of the larger states. But even the larger 
states had recourse at times to arguments ba.sed upon fundamental rights, 
when the subject at issue appeared to them to be of sufficient importance. 
Xattel's distinction between “perfect’’ and “imperfect rights,” although 
abandoned in respect to its terminology, long kept a practical hold upon 
governments. Fundamental rights were rights worth fighting for, rights with 
respect to which a state could not make concessions without sacrificing its 
position in the international community.'" Other rights could be the subject of 
concessions; disputes concerning them could be arbitrated, if need be, without 
loss of prestige. Violations of them could be submitted to without raising any 
question of the legal personality of the state. Whether fundamental rights 
were actually involved in the various claims of “vital interests” made by 
states was, so far as governments regarded it, a matter that could be left to 
the jurists for discussion within their academic circles. 

B. noch- It is only within the inter-.Vmerican regional community that an effort has 
fimd.imental ^^us far been made to proclaim a general declaration of the rights of states 
riKhts corresponding roughly to the historical declarations of the rights of man. 'I'he 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations, adopted by the American 
Institute of International Law in 1916," was followed by a project entitled 
“Fundamental Rights and Duties of .American Republics,’’ prepared for sub¬ 
mission to the International Commission of Jurists which met in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1927.’- Upon the basis of this project the Commission of Jurists 
submitted to the Habana C’onference of 1928 a draft treaty on “States, their 
existence, equality and recognition’’; but the propo.sed treaty was defeated 

'' Oppcnhi-im, :illhoiif;h not t:ikin« .t riRidly “positivist” poMtion, agrcid with those 
who .i-ked “th.it the nirid.imi-nt,il rights of St.ites should totilly disappe.ir from the 
treatises on the Law of .Nations” InUrnational Lmu, I, S 112 Compare KeNen’s enndu- 
sinn that "The so-c.illed fundamental rights and duties of Stales aic rights and dutic.s of 
the States only in so far as they arc stipulated b> geneial internalion.il law, which ha.s 
the char-acter of customary law ” General Theory of Laiu and State, 249. 

'■'For an anahsis of the broad scope given by Rovernmenta to the right of sclf- 
pre<;erv.itinn, sec below, pp. 2298. 

'' For the text of the Declaration, see above, note 5 
’-See Am Journal, Vol 20 (1926), Spec Simp, 313 
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by reason of the opposition of the United States to the absolute form of the 
doctrine of non-intervention which it incorporated.' 

The first official action was taken at the Montevideo Conference of 1933. The 
A Conventif)!! on Rif'hts and Unties of States was adopt(‘d ' ‘ in which the contention 
signatory states agreed, subject to various qualifications and limitations, that 
the political existence of the .state was independent of recognition,'‘ that 
states were juridically equal,”’ that the fundamental rights of states were not 
su-sceptible of being affected in any manner whatsoever,'' that the recogni¬ 
tion of a state merely signified the acceptance of its personality,’'' that no 
state had the right to intervene in the internal or external affairs of another,’" 
that nationals and foreigners were under the same protection of the law and 
that foreigners might not claim rights other or more extensive than those of 
nationals,-" that disputes should be settled liy pacific methods, and that 
territorial acquisitions or .special advantages obtained by force .shouhl not be 
recognized.-' A number of these principles were reaffirmed at the Conference 
at Buenos Aires in 1936,-- and again at the Conference at Lima in 1938.”^ 

In 1945, at the Conference on Problem^ of Wat and Peace held at Mexico 
City, a resolution was adopted calling for the preparation of a “Ueclaration 
of the Rights and Duties of States” to be annexed, together with a "Declara¬ 
tion of the International Rights and Duties of Man." to the new charter of 
the Pan American System.-' 

' ' See Hemi.-, /.titin Aiiirruan Policy of the Untied States, Chapter XI\ For the text 
of the projeit. ■-ee .t/i; .foiinuil, Vol 22 (i<)28), Spec Supp , 240 
Intel national Lonfirenta of Amrncan Statess, ii>.h-i<) 40. p 121 

' Tlie meaninn ot tin- aitule (3) i- somcwh.it ehi-ive It repre-ent- an etlort to defy 
the proieduie ol reeoenition jnevuhng .it the time ol the e^t.ihh.-hment of the .\meriLan 
state-, hut in doing -o if colm|se^ inteinational .ind constitutional law See abo\e, p 141 

O' See below, p 21S, n 27 

'■ Tin- artule t-) niii-t be intcipretcd to mean that states poshes- certain tund.imental 
right- -impl\ bccui.«c they are -t.ite- Otherwi-c it is in fl.tt contradiction with the whole 
conception ot international law 

'"Thi- article (6), like Article 3 above, appear'c to be a ch.illenge to states which 
might atteiniit to attach conditions to then ic*cognition It 1- dilficult to att.ich an\ prac¬ 
tical me.ining to it under the loiiditions of i<j33 

‘■'Ihi- article maiks the triumph of the opponents of Secretary Hughes in maS Sec 
Hemis, op cit, Chap. XV. For an analy.Ms of the doctrine of non-intervention, see below, 
pp 240 if 

-"This article (g) r.iiscs the controversial problem whether there is an international 
standard of justice See below, p. 277. 

-' This article (11) is related to the Stimson Doctrine of 1931 and to the action of 
the Wa-hiiigton Conference of 1932, but its phrasing suggests an attempt to check still 
further the interventionist policy of the United States 

In signing, and ag.iin in ratifying the Montevideo Convention, the United States 
entered a rescr\ation to the effect that the United States Government had made suf¬ 
ficiently clear since Maich 4 of that year that it supported the gcneial piinciple of non¬ 
intervention, but that It was d"siiablc to prepare "interpretations and definitions of 
these lund.iment.il teim-" if diffeiences of oinnion in their applicati.in were to be 
avoided International Conferences of Amnuan States, igi3-i<)40. pp 123-124 

-- Sec Resolution XXVH, Declaration of Piinciples of Inter-.Amencan Solidarity and 
Cooperation, op. cit , p lOo 

-■’See Resolution CIX, Declaration of the Piinciples of the Solidaiity of /America, 
op. cit, p 308. 

-'See Resolution (IX), Reorganiz.xtion. Consolidation and Stiengthening of the Inter- 
.\mcrican System. A teiit.itive Diaft Decl.iration of the Rights and Duties of .American 
States was submitted by the Pan .American Union to the American governments for 
their approval, on July 17, 194O. 
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In international law, as in municipal law, rights and duties arc correlative, 
that is, the right of one state implies a corresponding duty on the part of 
other states to respect it. In the various conllicls of claims between states 
arising from their efforts to give practical application to fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, it has been found desirable to state the rule of law at times in terms of 
the right of the claimant, at other times in terms of the duty of the state 
against which the claim is made.- ' It is to be expected that rights should 
receive more emphasis than duties, and that states should seek to c.xercise 
their rights without due consideration for the exercise of a similar right on 
the part of other states. The adjustment of these conflicting rights and their 
correlative duties is obviously the primary function of international law, 
which becomes practically effective to the extent to which it can reduce 
abstract principles to concrete rules of conduct. 

Until of recent years it w'as the practice of jurists to discuss the rights and 
duties of states in terms of the relation of one .state to another. Little account 
was taken of the relation of the individual state to the community of states as 
a whole, whether in respect to the rights of the community of stales to main¬ 
tain the peace and to promote the general welfare, or in respect to the dutic>' 
of the individual state to cooperate with the community in the maintenance 
of law and order. The provisions of the ('barter of the United Nations, even 
more so than the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, clearly 
contemplate rights and duties of this second kind; and in consequence they 
call for a reexamination of the traditi0n.1l rights and duties of states, and of 
the limitations and restrictions which must be put uixjn them in the interest 
of the welfare of the community as a whole.-'' 

It has long been the practice of writers to list the '‘right of equality" as one 
of the fundamental rights of states. .Strictly speaking, the equality of states 
is not so much a separate right in it.self ics it is a characteristic of the whole 
.system of international rights and duties, and it can best be considered in 
that connection. 'There can be little doubt but that in view of the innumerable 
affirmations of the equality of states, notably by the .American states,-' 
culminating in the formal proclamation of the principle of the “sovereign 
equality” of the memliers of the United Nations, the principle of equality is 
now firmly establi.shed in international law. Hut there is little agreement 
among jurists as to the basis upon which the principle re.st.s, or upon the scope 


2' For p\:imf)l(’, the rialU of a •itatc to control immicration into its territory, anti the 
duty (if (hr ■'t.itc to ijivc iluc piotcttion to n-sident aliens 

The analogies ot n.iti()nal law art hcif applicalilc, private law draling with the rela¬ 
tions between individu.al citizens and public law dealing with the organization of tlie 
government and the relation of the individual to the state. 

The F.atin American .states have been particularly insistent upon the principle of 
the equality of states, clearly in answei to the claim of the United States before i(),t3 
of a right to “interpose” in the internal affairs of smaller states in order to restore law 
and ordei Article 4 of the M.mtevideo Convention on Rights and Duties of States 
asserts “States are juiidically equal, enjoy the same rights, and have equal capacity in 
their e.xertise The rights of each one do not depend uiion the power which it possesses 
to assure iL exercise, but upon the simple fact of its existence as a person under interna¬ 
tional law." Each succeeding declaration of rights (See above, p. 217) reaffirms the 
principle in one form or another. 
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of its application, or upon the inferences that may be drawn from it in the 
practical relations of states.®” 

The principle of the sovereignty and independence of states, which found 
its first legal expression in the Treaty of Westphalia, while not inevitably 
necessitating an international community in which each state was the legal 
equal of every other,®'' would doubtless in time have led to that conclusion. 
Where no common superior was recognized it would naturally follow that all 
were upon an equal footing. lint Vattel soon came and struck the keynote. 
Writing in ry.ijS under the influence of the prevailing theory of a state of 
nature, V'attel laid down the rule that since men were by nature equal, so 
nations, comp(jscd of men, were also by nature equal. “A dwarf is as much a 
man as a giant is; a small Rejiublic is no less a sovereign State than the most 
powerful Kingdom.” ' " However faulty the logic of the argument, it was 
destined to become a classic, regarded almost with veneration by smaller 
states which .sought to find in it protection against more powerful states, 
whose very power tended to be a justification for arbitrary conduct. The 
larger states accepted the principle in its bioad f trni, but were little troubled 
by it when it ran counter to policies of aggression. 

Jurists, .seeking to reconcile theor> with piactice, took the most divergent 
positions. Some attacked the principle as being an outworn tradition which 
had come to be an obstacle to international progress '' Others, too realistic 
to accept a legal principle so obviously in contradiction with the facts of 
international life, .sought to draw di.stinctions between legal aiifl political 
e(|uality, and thus to save the principle without the inconsistencies attaching 
to it.'® On the other hand many jurists strenuously upheld the principle, 
believing that it embodied an essential condition of a just international order, 
a condition as vital as that of the liberty of the individual under a modern 
democratic constitution.The confusion in doctrine arose because writers 
frequently discussed different practical applications of the principle as if they 
had equal bearing upon the principle itself. 

Three main applications of the principle of equality may be discussed in 
turn. The first relates to the substance of the rights possessed by states, and 
i.s de.scribed in the statements that “all states have the same right.s and the 
same obligations,” or again that ‘‘all states are equal before the law." The 
second application relates to the protection given by international law to 
.substantive rights, and it calls for equal respect by all states for the recog- 
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■-■■'The (livcrKcnt views of modem publicist.>, aie pre.si-nted at lenuth in Dickinson, The 
Equality of States in Intematwnal Lavi, Chap IV Sec .al-o Goebel, The Equality of 
States 

Dickinson poinG out that the frequently lepeated st.itement th.it Giotius %s:i- re¬ 
sponsible for the formulation of the principle of the eciuahty of ^t.ite^ 1^ unfounded 

'"'Droit drs Gens, Eng. trans. Introduction. §§iS-ji Vattel meiely lephra-e- the 
principle proclaimed by Wolff 

•*' See P. J Baker, “The Doctrine of Lcg.al Equahti ol States.” Biitish Year Book, 
iy2.?-24, pp i-.’O. 

See Dickinson, op. at, Chap IV. 

•■‘■' Notal)l\ laitin American juiists, as illustrated in the Declaration of the .\merican 
Institute ol International Law 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 

nizcd rights of each and for the equal application of the rules of procedure 
which international law affords for the sctllenicnt of disputes and for the 
maintenance of just claims. The third application of the principle relates to 
the part played by states in the adoption of new rules of law which are to 
determine their future rights and duties. By keeping these three aspects of 
equality separate it becomes possible to discern somewhat more clearly the 
essential features of the present international situation. 

The application of the rule of equality to the substantive rights of states 
calls for distinctions which, if somewhat subtle, are familiar in their applica¬ 
tion to the rights of citizens under municipal law. States can be said to have 
“the same rights and the same obligations” when one and all are able to 
appeal under the law to the same general rules of conduct for the determina¬ 
tion of the claims they may make or that may be made against them. They 
arc “equal before the law” because the law makes no discrimination among 
them.'" What one may claim another may claim: what one must do another 
must do. Thus every state has the same “right” to national security and the 
same obligation to respect the security of another; every state has the same 
“right” to independence, that is, to determine domestic and foreign policies 
without interference and to exercise jurisdiction within fixed boundaries, and 
the same obligation to refrain from interfering or “intervening” in the domes¬ 
tic affairs of another state; every .state has the same right to purchase and sell 
territory, to use freely the high .seas, to send and receive diplomatic agents 
and to negotiate agreements which may be mutually satisfactory. In the 
case of the Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon,'’'’ Chief Justice Marshall re¬ 
ferred to the “perfect equality and absolute independence of sovereigns” as 
one of the rea.sons leading them to waive the exercise of their exclusive terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction in the case of public vessels of another state in their ports. 
At the same time it is recognized that particular states may bind themselves 
by treaty to refrain from exercising a specific “right,” but that in so doing 
they do not give up the right itself.®* 

This equality of substantive rights appears to lose some of its significance 
when account is taken of the unequal physical capacities of different states. 
The distinction observable in municipal law between a right considered as a 
legal power to act and the specific or concrete claims to particular material 
objects resulting from the exerci.se of that power is applicable also to interna¬ 
tional law. Municipal law recognizes that persons of unequal physical and 

Dirkin.son, howcvei, is of the opinion that the expression equality before the law 
."■houW projxTly be applied to the protection of rights rather than to the substance of 
rights See iielow, p 22 r. 

’ 7 Cranrh 116 (1812) Fenwick, Case%, 326, Hudson, Cnvev, 324 

It is bv the convenient IcKal fiction that a ‘•tatc may, without loss of technical 
“srjviTcignty,” transfei to another state the exercise of certain of the iiorm.il rights of 
sovereignty or, it may be, rc.stiict itwlf in rcsjicct to the exercise of those rights in favor 
of another state, that the principle of equality is maintained where the facts seem to 
deny it Many states are under s|X‘ciaI treaty restrictions not atiplicable to all members 
01 the international community, but their general status of equality is not affected by 
these lestnclions. See above, p 107. 
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mental abilities have the same primary rights to the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and property, notwithstanding the fact that in the one case the natural and 
inherent limitations of personal capacity may make the exercise of those 
rights far less significant in results than in the other. Equality of oppor¬ 
tunity is dependent, in respect to its substantial results, uixm the physical 
capacity of the individual; liberty of contract is practically restricted by 
economic and social conditions. So in international law states of varying size, 
strength, and resources are held to possess certain fundamental rights in 
common, in spite of manifest divergences in the objects over which those 
rights are exercised.'' The test of legal equality would seem to be that no 
obstacle must be placed by the law in the way of the exerci.se of the powers 
or faculties recognized by the law as belonging to all members of the commu¬ 
nity alike. Obstacles re.sulting from the physical incapacities of the individual 
state are not regarded as incompatible with equality of legal status. Legal 
equality in international law, as in municipal law, is thus consistent with 
inequality in the actual .sphere of control within which rights of the same 
nature are operative. 

But equality of substantive rights might have only a very abstract charac¬ 
ter unle.ss it were accompanied by the equal proteition of rights before the 
law. It was here, however, that international law was so signally defective in 
the years preceding the first World War. In principle the .sanctions of inter¬ 
national law held good for the protection of the weak as well as of the strong. 
But what if the best sanctions of the law were inadequate, and the injured 
state was left to its own limited resources to defend itself against attack or 
to maintain its claims against a more powerful state. In the absence of an 
international executive agency competent to protect the rights of w'eak states, 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries witnes.sed numerous cases of 
high-handed action on the part of strong states which at times reduced the 
principle of equal rights to an empty formula. The violation of the neutrality 
of China during the Ru.sso-Japanese war was passed over by international 
public opinion as being of relatively little consequence. Xor was any protec¬ 
tion offered by international law to Korea in 1910, when that state was 
deprived of its very existence as an international person. The contradiction 
between legal principle and hard fact was so manifest that realists before 
1914 readily drew the conclusion that the whole business of equality was a 
legal paradox.*" 

With the establishment of the League of Nations and the acceptance by its 
members of the mutual guarantees of Article 10 of the Covenant, the equal 

For e.\ample, a diti' with poor material rcsouices may not be able to offer induce¬ 
ments for reciprocal trade favors in a commercial treaty. Note, however, the as.^ertion 
in Article 4 of the Montevideo Convention that ‘‘States .ire juridically equal, enjoy the 
same ritjhts, and have equal capacity in their exercise.” 

Dickinson, op at, p. 4. It was the existence of impheitK .icccpted (acts contradict- 
inR the formally acknowledped principle of equality thit ltd certain wiiters to deny the 
validity of the legal rule. Whether such facts reduce the leual rule to a “mere fiction’’ 
must be determined by the number and seriousness of the violations of the law. Compare 
the question whether a domestic statute, violated on occasion with impunity, ceases to 
be “the law ” 
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protection of the law for all states, small and large, seemed assured. But 
scarcely a decade passed before the League itself was unable to meet the 
challenge of Japan in Manchuria. Four years later came the attack upon 
Abyssinia, followed by the successive disappearance from the international 
community of one “sovereign state” after another. VV^hether the new organi¬ 
zation of the United Nations will succeed in establishing the equal protection 
of the law is for the future to decide. The Charier contains an explicit rec¬ 
ognition of the “sovereign equality” of the members of the organization; and 
its provisions for the pacific settlement of disputes give promise that the same 
law will be applied to both weak and strong.*'* VV'^hile the leading powers can 
at the possible final stage of a controversy veto the use of force by the com¬ 
munity against themselves, that defect in the law, in so far as the question of 
equality is concerned, is doubtless more technical than real. If it appears to 
put a few states outside the reach of the law and is thus a grave violation of 
juridical principles, it does not actually increase their practical immunity 
from measures of coercion, an immunity which consists in their very size and 
power. The only way of denying their privileged position would be to estab¬ 
lish an international federal organization in which the unity of the great state 
would be broken up by the divisions of public opinion within its own 
boundaries. 

The third aspect of equality relates to the part played by slates in the 
adoption of new rules of law, an<l here the rule of equality holds good, 
although, it is alleged by many, with unfortunate practical consequences. In 
the first place it is clear that no state is bound by a new rule of law unle.ss 
it has expressly or impliedly assented to it. In the case of the Antvlopc,"' 
Chief Ju.stice Marshall held that the slave tiade, being lawful at interna¬ 
tional law, could not be declared to be piracy by one nation so as to limit the 
rights of others. “No princiide of general law is more univer.sally acknowl¬ 
edged, than the perfect equality of nations. Russia and Geneva have etjual 
rights. It results from this equality that no one can rightfully impose a rule 
on another.” A .similar decision had been given some years earlier by the 
British High Court of Admiralty in the case (»f the h’rench vessel Lc Louis," 
when Sir William Scott referred to the ‘‘perfect equality and entire inde¬ 
pendence of all distinct states” as being the great foundation of public law. 
In another case where the principle had less direct application, the Schooner 
Exchange v. McFaddon,'- Chief Justice Marshall referred to the ‘perfect 
equality and absolute independence of sovereigns” as one of the reasons lead¬ 
ing them to waive the exercise of their exclusive territorial jurisdiction in the 
case of public ves.sels of another state in their ports. Again, in the case of the 
Scotia the court affirmed explicitly that “no single nation can change the law 
of the sea. That law is of universal obligation, and no statute of one or two 
nations can create obligations for the world. Like all the laws of nations, it 

Sec abovf, p 178 

10 Wheaton 6b (1825) Fenwick, Cascj, p 7, 

** 2 Doflson 210 (1817). Fenwick, Cases, p 67. 

7 Crunch 116 (1812). Fenwick, Cases, 326; Hudson, Cases, 524. 
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rests upon the common consent of civilized communities.” The doctrine 
of these cases is still good law, in so far as it is limited strictly to the assumption 
of new obligations. 

It was one thing, however, for a state to refuse to be bound by rules of 
law to which it has not given its assent and quite another to participate upon 
equal terms in the making of new rules of law. What if a small and insig 
nilicant state should .set it.self against the will of the community as a whfjle? 
Why, indeed, it was said, should it be consulted at all in the decision of ques¬ 
tions in which it could have but little concern? 'I'he Great Powers fluring the 
nineteenth century saw little reason to apply an abstract equality of states 
further than the limited field of existing rules of law. In con.sequence they 
did not hesitate to settle concrete problems in which their common interests 
were more directly involved by meeting in groups apart and there taking 
decisions which had the force of law in the case before them. The Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 played the part of a supreme political authority in rearrang¬ 
ing the map of Europe at the clo'«e of the Napoleonic regime. 'I'he Congress 
of Paris in 1856 e.xercised limited legi.slat've functions in re.spect to new rules 
of war at sea. The Congresses of llcrlin in 1878 and 1885 acted as dr facto 
e.xeciitive and judicial b()die.s in respect to the reconstruction of the lialkari 
states and the partition of .Africa. The Conference of Algcciras in 1906 dis¬ 
posed of the problem of Morocco. The London Conference of Ambassadors 
intervened in the Halkan .situation of 1913 and undertook the emancipation 
of Albania." 

The primacy of the Great Powers, exercised under varying circumstances 
through more than a century, had in 1914 become, by force of established 
custom, an accepted fact of international relations. It had been exercised 
chielly a.s a means of .sui)i)lementing the deficiencies of international law in 
respect of legislative, e.wcutive, and judicial agencies. While the decisions 
taken at the several congresses and conferences were not binding upon third 
states, it was practically inevitable that other members of the international 
community should give their implicit assent to them by reason of the power 
and prestige of the states which laid down the new rule or created the new 
political situation, 'rinis the Great Powers succeeded in forming a self-con¬ 
stituted governing body whose decrees had behind them a force adequate to 
secure theii observance pending such time as the accomplished fact might 
come to be part of the establi.shed order of things. 


*■* 14 \V.ilI:ia’ 170 (1871). Fonwitk, Ciisa, p iS 

It IN mipi)it.mt, however, to note the conte.xt in which the>e dicta of the courts appc.ir 
Thev have freciuently been quoted as a.sscrting an cqu.dity of n.itions under conilitions 
not contemplated by the court 

"The piimacy of the Great Powers during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
is c.\haustively studied in Dupuis, Le droit da gem el les nipporti da grandes pui'^santes 
avec ks aiitrrs Ktati iiviint k pnete de la Soiiele de\ Xaltons 

^ ‘Manv writers, perhaps a majority ot them, denied that the primacy of the Gre.it 
Poweis had any leual basis whatever. maintainiiiK that it constituted nothing more th.in 
a political inequality. But if international law be tested by facts as well as by theories. 
It would seem that .some mca.sure of legal validity mu.st be accorded to a continuous ami 
successful maintenance by the Great Powers of their paramount influence. See Lawrence, 
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The calling of the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907 hrsnight the 
question of the equality of states into the foreground of international con¬ 
troversy. Without questioning the right of each single state not to he bound 
by the aefion of the others, the leading powers at the conferences found 
themselves in the position of being unable to formulate new rules of conduct 
without taking into account the views of states whose interests they believed 
to be relatively inainsiderable. The principle of equality was strictly adhered 
to in the formal organization of the conferences. Each state enjoyed the right 
to be represented on the various commissions and sulK'ommissions, and a rule 
was adopted that no convention should be recommended for adoption by the 
conference unle.ss there was unanimity in the ct)mmission in favor of it.^® 
The votes taken in plenary .session proceeded in complete conformity with 
the formal equality of the powers represented. States refrained from signing 
particular conventions or signed with reservations or omitted ratification 
after having signed. The result of this procedure was consjiicuously mani¬ 
fested in the defeat of the project for the Judicial Arbitration ('ourt, which, 
though favored in principle by practically all of the powers, failed of adop¬ 
tion by reason of the opposition of the smaller states to a court not con¬ 
stituted on the basis of the equality of all sovereign states.'*' 

The principle of the equality of states had been to some e.xtent formally 
departed from in the period before 1914 in the establishment of international 
administrative unions, such as the Universal Postal Union. Inequality of 
representation had been conceded by the smaller stales to the extent either 
of admitting the dependencies of the larger powers to separate representation, 
or of conceding to the powers themselves a larger representation. Unequal 
voting power had been conceded on .similar grounds, as well a.s on the ground 
of larger contributions to the .support of the agencies of the union. 'I'hese 
contributions were apportioned according to the {xipulation of the state or 
its interest in the object of the union. In some instances majority decisions 
might be taken. Thus precedents were created for the abandonment of the 
principle of equality in a field where its application involved, however, merely 
the lesser interests of state.s.'“ 


Principles of International Imiu, §114; Dickinson, op cit, Chap IV The ncRativc side 
of the case was prc'-tnlcil by Profcisoi Huber, of the Uni\er-)ity of Zurich, in Die Gleich- 
hett der Slaalen 

*''Thc le-adini; powers >.uccecd(>d. however, in obumint; control, throuith an appointed 
chaiiman of each committee, of the “cominitlees of examination” in which much of the 
det.ailed work of the conference wax done Note should also be made of the lule of 
“quaxi-unanimit>,” by which a smaller power rcfianicd from voting when a resolution 
to which it was opposed was presented for adoption 

■‘^See below, p 517 The difliiulties encounteied by the (treat Powers at the H.inuc 
Conferences in leKisIatin" for the advancement of their predominant interests resulted in 
the limitation of the membership of the succeeding l.ondon Naval Conference to the 
states more immediately interested in the regulation of maritime warfare See above, 
p 20 

For details, see S.ayre, Experiments in International Administration, pp 162 ff Sec 
above, p kjS 

For the votinj? power and pro rata contributions of .states to the administrative bureaus 
placed under the direrlion of the League of Nations, sec Repertoire des orf^amsations 
iniernatwnales. Handbook of International Organizations (Geneva, 1925). 
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In the organization of the League of Nations a compromise was effected by 
which the principle of equality was set aside in one branch of the governing 
body of the League and adhered to in the other.'"’ The Covenant of the 
League recognized in the composition of the Council the df)minant position of 
the five Great Powers surviving the larger group of 1914.No distinction, 
however, was made among these five, although in point of numbers, wealth, 
and extent of territory there were more marked divergences between the 
United Slates or Great Britain and Italy than between Italy and many of 
the lesser powers. In the composition of the Assembly of the League the 
principle of equality was retained, each member being entitled to one vote 
and as many as three representatives. Decisions of the Assembly, except in 
a few cases .specially provided for, required the agreement of all the members 
of the League represented at each meeting. 'Iho expenses of the permanent 
Secretariat were, however, borne by the mi mbers of the League in accord¬ 
ance with a scale of allocation adopted b\ the .\s.sembly on the ba.sis of 
capacity to contribute. Amendments to the < ov»nani took effect when ratified 
by a majority of the .Assembly, provided the majoiity included all the mem¬ 
bers of the Council: but no such amendments bound members dissenting 
from them, in case of which dissent the said states ceased to be members of 
the League. 

The Charter of the United Nations con.'^ecrates, as it were, the principle 
of the “sovereign ecpialily'’ of the member states. ’' The phrase is a new one 
and it must await interjiretation in due course.'- It appears to combine th.* 
two conceptions of sovereignty and of juridical equality, as repeatedly re¬ 
affirmed in recent inter-American declarations.’’ It is strengthened, if not 
clarified, by the proclamation in the preceding article of the Charter, that 
one of the purpo.scs of the United Nations is “to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples.” •’* Taken together the two statements appear to 
guarantee the first two aspects of equality considered above, namely, equal¬ 
ity of substantive rights and the equal protection of the law, the latter, how¬ 
ever, being somewhat qualified by the powers ol the Security Council which 
is made primarily re'^ponsible for the maintenance of peace. ’ ’ The coniposi- 

The student m.iy compare the method followed by the convention at Phil.idclphi.i 
which framed the roiistitution of the United States .\ reconciliation between the larger 
and the smaller .states wa- effected by creating an upper house on the basis of ecpiality 
and a lower house on the b.isis of relative population, the arrancement beini: known as 
the “Connecticut Compromise'' Sec Scott, The United States of Ameiiea: a Study in 
International Ot itan/zation, pp 179-187, citing Madison’s \utes of the Proceedings of the 
Federal Convention 

'■“These included the United .States, the British Empire, France. Italy, and Japan 
Art 4, Covenant of the League of Nations. Germany was subsequently admitted to per¬ 
manent membeiship on the Council in 19 
Art. 2, § I 

■'■-’The phrase was taken from the Moscow Four Power Declaration of October to, 
1943- 

'"’See address of Secretary Hull before Congress regarding the Moscow Conference of 
1943. Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol. IX, 341, 341. 

B-* Art. 1, § 2. 

See above, p. 184. 
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tion of the Security Council, like that of the Council of the League of Na¬ 
tions, designates five of the leading powers as permanent members and 
provides for the election of six others by the General Assembly. But the veto 
given to the permanent members greatly increases their power of ob¬ 
struction. 

How was the “sovereign equality” of the members of the United Nations, 
officially proclaimed upon the signature of the Charter, to be reconciled with 
the ixilitical predominance of the Powers then engaged in active military 
operations against the enemy? Russia, Great Britain, the United States, and 
China had already met in Moscow in 1943 and agreed upon the establish¬ 
ment of a general international organization ba.sed upon the principle of 
sovereign equality; but .subsecjuently, at Yalta, the first three of them took 
political decisions which all of the members of the new organization would 
be called upon to support.'* • A provision was entered in the C'harter by whicli 
its terms were not to apply to action taken by the responsible Powers in rela¬ 
tion to former enemy countries.®** The “Big Four” (France replacing 
China) thereupon drew up at Paris in 1946 the treaties of peace with Italy 
and the satellite states, leaving it to the other members of the twenty-one 
nations that had been engaged in war against the Axis Powers to accept their 
decisions.'*Once ratified the several treaties entered the general framework 
of the international system and gave rise to the obligations of collective secur¬ 
ity binding upon all of the members of the United Nations.®" 

Tn respect to the adoption of new rules of law the Charter of the United 
Nations is, as has been seen, vague and indefinite. The principle of equality 
is respected in the provision which gives to the General Assembly the duty of 
initiating studies and making recommendations for the purpose of "promoting 
international cooperation in the political field and encouraging the progres¬ 
sive development of international law and its codification.” Nothing is .said 
as to the form these “recommendations” are to take. Assuming that they are 
to be submitted to the individual members of the United Nations for their 

See ah()\c, p 

The deti.«ions taken at Yalta in respect to the reorganization of the government of 
Poland and the dcterniinati»)n of its post-war boundaries were obviously taken by two 
of the three Powers under necessity; for they clearly violated the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter, and they were taken without obtaining in advance the free decision of 
the Polish people. 

Art. 107 The article appears, however, to be open to divergent interpretations Sec 
Goodrich and Hambro, op. cil., p. 289; United Piatiom Con}r,ence, pp. 77;, 82(1, 8.;o. 

•*’'’ An opportunity was, however, given to the smaller Allied Slates to make their views 
known before the technical committees cngaitcd in preparation of the treaty. 

As a matter of fact the divergencies at Paris were not between the Big Four and the 
other Allied States, but were within the circle of the Big Four, between three of them, 
with smaller States supporting, and the Soviet Union with its satellites. All of the twenty- 
one Allied .states signed the treaties. See Dept, of State BuUetin, Vol. XVI, 486, 541. 

The legal predominance of the five permanent members of the Security Council must be 
distinguished from the political and military predominance of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, whose conflicting policies appear to reduce temporarily the number of Great 
Powers to two only. 

See above, p. 190 The broad exemption from the terms of the Charter of action 
taken against former enemy states .still leaves the obligations of the Charter in other 
respects intact. 

‘■1 Art. 13. 
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separate approval, the question still remains to determine how many ratifica¬ 
tions would be necessary to bring a new rule of law into effect, and whether 
a discrimination between the permanent members of the Security Council 
and other members in respect to the effect of ratification would be in violation 
of the principle of “sovereign equality.” 

Tn like manner the provisions of the Charter in respect to economic and Economic 
social cooperation leave unsettled the question of the number of ratifications coopcTdtior 
necessary to bring into effect the recommendations of the General Assembly 
or of the Economic and Social Council which, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, is to prepare draft conventions in the wide field of co¬ 
operation assigned to it.'*® No distinction is made between large and small 
powers in the conqiosition of the Economic and Social Council, and to that 
extent there would seem to be adequate assurance that its recommendations 
will keep within “the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples” laid down as the general rule for economic and social cooperation,*'* 

On the whole it would appear that the signatories of the Charter believed 
it sufficient to assert the general principle of equality and to leave it to the 
organs of the United Nations to reconcile the general principle with the 
practical nece.ssities of international cooperation both in the political as well 
as in the economic and social fields. The old rule of unanimity appears to be 
abandoned,*’ ‘ but no new rule has as yet been formulated to determine the 
conditions under which a substantial majority of the members of the organi¬ 
zation may be able to act for their own group without putting undue com¬ 
pulsion upon states which believe that they will not be benefited by new 
rules of law or new forms of cooperation. 

The previous practice of states in respect to the number of ratifications necessary 
to biinn multilateral conventions into effect is discussed above, pp. 77 ff See also, Hudson, 
International Legnlation, Vol. 1 , Introduction. 

Arts. 61-63. 

Art. 5S 

See above, p. 184. 
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International law is, as we have seen, based upon the assumption of a body 
of states possessing certain fundamental rights: and the Charter of the 
United Nations confirms the established tradition. It is now in order to 
examine the specific character of these rights, and to inquire how far their 
abstract character is borne out by the facts of international life. To what 
extent are these rights assured to the individual slate as a member of the 
international community, so that the actual enjoyment of the particular 
right corresponds to the content assigned to it by international law? ‘ The 
facts of the recent past must be taken into account: for it is only in the light 
of these facts that the pledges of the new Charter can be critically appraised. 
The terms themselves of the Charter are yet to be put to the proof. 

The primary right of a state is clearly the integrity of its personality as a 
state, since the existence of the state is the necessary condition of any other 
rights that it may claim. For that reason the science of international law has 
concentrated upon this ‘‘right of national existence,” and a number of jurists 
have made it the source of all other rights. Governments, being less concerned 
with theory, have asserted the right in terms of the practical situations con¬ 
fronting them, designating it by various names in accordance with the cir¬ 
cumstances. At times it is described as “national security,” or as “the right of 
self-preservation,” or the “right of self-defense,” “the fundamental law,” 
“the first law of nature” to which all other laws’ are subordinate.® 

On the eve of the first World War there was, therefore, no question bilt 
that, in theory, all states possessed in equal degree the right of existence. The 
existence of each was as inviolable as that of any other. Each had the same 
right to maintain its corporate personality, to protect and conserve all the 
elements of its national life, to do, as Vattel had put it a century and a half 
earlier, whatever was necessary for its self-preservation.® But as a practical 
matter the continued existence of a state, or at least the continued integrity 
of its territory, depended upon its own ability to protect itself in a community 


^ It is this lack of critical inquiry into the actual as distinguished from the theoretical 
rights of state.s that charactcriites so many ot the older treatises on international law, 
which recite the rights of states without inquiry into the extent to which they were 
actually observed. 

^^In a letter of Secretary Seward to Mr. Adams, in i86i, it is said: “They [the 
positions assumed by the United States] are simply the suggestions of the instinct of 
self-defense, the primary law of human action, not more the law of individual than of 
national life.” Fonles ]uns genltunt, Ser, B, Sec. I, Tom. I, 317. Sec above, Chap. XI, 
note 4 

® Droit des Gem, Chap. II, § 18. 
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of fellow states some of which were all too ready to solve their controversies 
with other states by an appeal to the sword and to retain by right of conquest 
whatever might fall to their lot in the established trial by battle. There being 
no organization of the community for mutual protection, each state had to 
look to its own security and had to build up around itself such defenses as 
its resources permitted. Tn consequence the right of existence on the part of 
weaker states was often precarious, and on occasion no more than a legal 
fiction. Poland, divided within itself, fell a prey to ambitious neighljcirs in 
7772-1795. Hanover was annexed by Prussia in 1864. Korea was taki'ii over 
by Japan in 1910. Whatever jurists might say as to the abstract right of 
existence, the actual enjoyment of the right was largely conditioned upon the 
physical power of the individual stale to meet attacks upon it. As a rule, 
however, war resulted not in the complete annihilation of the defeated state, 
but in the annexation of larger or smaller parts of its territories, as in the 
transfer of Alsace-Lorraine from France to Germany in 1871. 

Under this system of self-defense as the ultimate guarantee of security, it B. Self- 
followed almost of necessity that the distinction between acts of aggression ag.nnst 
and acts of dcfen.se ceased to have any real meaning.' General principles 
might limit .self-defense to resistance to attack; practical considerations fre¬ 
quently made it necessary for a slate to anticipate the attack of another state 
by itself striking first. Thus an act of aggre.ssion of the most flagrant charac¬ 
ter might, in the eye of the state committing it, take on a defensive character 
and be no more than a wise measure of precaution against the future.' This 
interpretation of self-defense was. as will appear later, capable of being ex¬ 
tended into the most remote fields; but even when limited to the issue of 
immediate danger of attack it made it impossible to determine which of two 
states first set in motion the forces, or created the conditions, which gave to 
the other the right of self-defense. Germany, for example, might maintain 
that mobilization by Russia in July 1914 created the immediate necessity of 
self-defense; Russia might maintain that Germany “began the war” by its 
formal declaration of hostilities. There was no legal answer to the question of 
responsibility, and the conclusions of the Commission on the Responsibility 
of the Authors of the War, establi.shed at Paris in 1919, must be looked 
upon as a political rather than a judicial decision.” 

Since war itself was normally an act of alleged self-defense, it happened Spif- 
on occasion that in the course of a war a belligerent might be led to violate time''of war 
the rights of third states, neutral to the conflict, under plea of military neces¬ 
sity. In 1807 the British Government, having reason to believe that France 
and Russia would coerce Denmark to join in the war then under way. or that 
in any case Denmark would be unable to resist the .seizure of its fleet by 
Napoleon, called upon Denmark to deliver up the fleet under a promise that 
it would be restored at the end of the war; and when Denmark refused to 

< See below, p 231 

" Napoleon at the gates of Moscow in 1812 seems to have reganted his .utack upon 
Russia as a defensive war. 

® For the report of the Commission, sec Am. Journal, Vol. 14 (1920), 95. 
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accede to this demand, the British Government undertook to shell the port 
of Copenhagen and seize the fleet.' The more serious step of the invasion of 
Korea by Japan during the war with Russia in 1904 to prevent its coming 
under the control of the enemy was justified by Japan on similar principles of 
self-defense.* 

The violation of the neutrality of Belgium by Germany in 1914 furnishes 
an extreme instance of this form of alleged self-defense. The act must be 
judged both by the obligations of the treaty of 1839 and by the provisions 
of general international law. The breach of the treaty of 1839 was without 
doubt the more serious offense, in that it involved a greater degree of bad 
faith, since the treaty had been entered into in anticipation of just such 
circumstances as induced the German Government to repudiate it. But inde¬ 
pendently of the treaty there was the customary law of neutrality, possessing, 
in addition to the authority of long usage, the formal sanction of the Hague 
Convention Relating to the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in War on 
Land."' As overruling both thc.se forms of obligation, Germany set forth the 
principle of necessity based upon the primary right of self-preservation.^" 
A more ruthless German Government <lid not concern itself to placate the 
public opinion of neutral nations when it decided to strike at the enemy 
more effectively by first invading Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg in 1940. The attack by Russia upon Finland in 1939 appears to 
fall within this cla.ss of measures of defense, Finland being the innocent 
victim of Russia’s desire to anticipate an attack by Germany notwithstand¬ 
ing the recently .signed pact of non-aggression between the two countries. 

If the right of self-defense against direct attack justified immediate re¬ 
course to whatever measures of resistance might be available to the state 
attacked, it was also recognized that a state would be equally justified in 
taking such measures as the occasion might require to defend itself against 
armed bands of irresponsible individuals who might happen to cross the 
border and commit acts of depredation. Cases of this kind occurred quite 

" The act ha<i been variously commented upon by writers, some, as Hall and Westlake, 
cxcuMnp It, others condemninp it, and apain others findinp extenuatinp circum.'-tanies See 
Stowell, Intel venlwn m International Law, pp. 409 ff 

The justification may be e.xamined in the light of the .subsequent fate of Korea 

*' See lielow, ji. O2 j 

1 '’ The statement of the chancellor, Von Bethmann-Hollweg, has become historical 
Speaking before the Reichstag on August 4, he said “Gentlemen, we are now in a stale 
of ncces.sity, and necessity knows no law! Our troops have occupied Luxembuig, and 
perhaps are already on Belgian soil Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of in¬ 
ternational law It is true that the French Government has declared at Brussels that 
France is willing to respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as her ojiponcnt resjiccts it 
We knew, however, that France stood ready for the invasion. France could wait, but we 
could not wait A French movement upon our flank upon the lower Rhine might have 
been disastrous So wc were compelled to override the just protest ol the Luxemburg 
and Belgian Governments. The wrong—I speak openly that we arc committing we will 
endeavor to make good as soon as our military goal has been reached. Anybody who is 
threatened, as ue are threatened, and is fighting for his highest po.ssessions, can have only 
one thought-- how he is to hack his way through ” Stowell, Diplomacy oj the War of 
1914, p. 445, n 2. The justification offered must be weighed in the balance of general 
public morality rather than in that of strict law. For a discussion of the views of German 
pvbiicists, sec dc Visscher, Belgium’s Case: A Juridical Inquiry. 
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frequently during the nineteenth century, and they would doubtless have 
attracted little notice but for the fact that the political relations between the 
two countries were already somewhat strained, so that the measures of de¬ 
fense taken against the irresponsible groups appeared to be in excess of the 
necessities of the situation. Could a state, in anticipation of such an attack, 
or in punishment of its commission, invade the territory of its neighbor? Two 
conditions were said to attend the exercise of this form of self-defense: first, 
that the necessity of self-defense should be of the very gravest character; 
and seconil, that the state whose territory was violated should be either 
unwilling or unable itself to prevent the commission of the threatened act. 

In 1837, during the progress of a rebellion in Canada, the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment, in order to anticipate an attack upon its territory by insurgents estab¬ 
lished upon an island in the Niagara River through which ran the boundary- 
line between Canada and the United States, despatched a force across the river 
to a i)oint on the American side from which the insurgents were obtaining 
supjilies, and captured and destroyed a small boat, called the Caroline, killing 
two of the crew in the act.’’ In answer to the protest of the American Gov¬ 
ernment against this invasion of its territory, Great Britain pul forth in 
justification the imperative needs of self-defense, which required immediate 
action.'- In 1916, following a raid ui)on American territory by Francisco 
Villa and a body of insurgents, a column of American troops was despatched 
in hot pursuit. General Huerta, the de facto president of Mexico, was notified 
of the act; but no pretense was made of awaiting his permission, on the 
ground that the very inability of Huerta to suppress the insurgents justified 
the action taken by the United States. After spending several months in an 
unsuccessful attempt to locate the bandits, the American troops were with¬ 
drawn." The problem has of late been presented in a new form along the 
northern boundaries of Greece, except that it would probably be incorrect to 
refer to the incursions as the act of irresponsible groups. 

Just as the system under which each state wa.s resptmsible for its own de- c Scif- 
fense made it neces.sary at times for a state, in the pre.sence of an impending 
threat of attack, to anticipate the attack by itself striking first, so it led miiivoct 
naturally to the formulation of national policies which took a long-range view 
of the defense of the state and sought to forestall conditions which, if allowed 
to develop, might become in time a .source of danger. In some cases the pos¬ 
sibility of future attack was so remote as to be meaningless had there been 
in existence an international organization capable of protecting its individual 
members should the contemplated danger prove to be a reality. But failing 
such an organization it became the most vital problem of state.smanship to 
look to the future and to study the political activities of other states in order 

>' Moore, Digat, II, § 217 

1-Webster's blatement that the necessity ot self-defense in such cases should be 
“instant, overwhelminn, and leavinn no choice of means, and no moment for deliberation” 
has become historical, although doubtlc.ss not tenable m its literal form. 

'■‘For a discussion of principles, see A S. llershey, “Incuisions into Mexico and the 
Doctrine of Hot Pursuit,” Am. Journal, Vol. 13 (1919), 557 
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to discover in them any possible elements of danger. The underlying prin¬ 
ciple, as Secretary Root put it on the eve of the first World War, was “the 
right of every sovereign state to protect itself by preventing a condition of 
affairs in which it will be loo late to protect itself.” 

The most important question of the nineteenth century in this field was to 
determine how far a nation might build up within and around itself military 
and naval defenses as a barrier against possible future attacks, and at what 
point a neighboring state was justified in regarding such armaments as con¬ 
stituting impending danger of attack. Defensive armaments have an equal 
value for offensive purposes, and it was obviously impossible for one state to 
take the word of its neighbor that elaborate preparations for .self-defense 
contained no concealed intention of aggression. The problem was an old one. 
Grotius vigorously denounced the “intolerable doctrine of some writers, that 
by the law of nations we may rightly take arms against a power which is 
increasing, and may increase so as to be dangerous.” Equity, he held, was 
entirely opposed to the idea that the possibility of being attacked gives us 
the right to attack on our part; it was only when there was just ground of 
war on other counts that the growing strength of a rival might properly inllu- 
ence a decision to make war. Vattel rendered a similar decision upon the 
abstract question, with the even more ambiguous qualification that evidences 
of injustice or ambition on the part of a neighbor whose power was growing, 
indicated by the .slighte.st wrong inflicted upon another state, were sufficient 
to justify anticipating his probable designs."’ Such were the theories of the 
jurists. But in the meantime practical statesmen, as Vattel hini.self confessed, 
paid but little attention to their teachings, and confined themselves to the 
formation of treaties of alliance and of guarantee and to the maintenance of 
the political equilibrium of Europe. 

The doctrine of the necessity of a balance of power between the leading 
states as the basis of mutual self-protection dominated the international rela¬ 
tions of the nineteenth century. Vattel had regarded it as an essential condi¬ 
tion of the maintenance of order and the preservation of liberty within the 
European .system. By the balance of power, he wrote, is meant “an arrange¬ 
ment of affairs so that no state shall be in a position to have absolute mastery 
and dominate over others.” The Congress of Vienna in 1815 rearranged the 
map of Flurope with that object in view. The Crimean War of 1854 was 
undertaken by Great Britain and France from a conviction that the protec- 


’■•“It is well under<;t()0(l,” said Senator Root in 1914, “that the exercise of the right of 
.self-protection may and frequently does extend in its effect beyond the limits of the terri¬ 
torial juri‘-diction of the state exercising it Ihe strongest example probably would be 
the mobilization of an army by another power immediately across the frontier. Every 
act done by the other Power may be within its own territory Yet the country threatened 
by the st.ite of facts is justified in protecting itself by immediate war. The most common 
exercise of the right of .self-protection outside of a state’s own territory and in time of 
peace is the interposition of objection to the occupation of territory, of points of strategic 
military or maritime advantage, or to indirect accomplishment of this effect by dynastic 
arrangement.” Am. Journal, Vol 8 (1914), 427. 

De jure belli ac pans, Eng. trans, Bk. II, Chap. I, § XVII. 

Droit des Gem, Eng. trans , Bk. Ill, §§ 42-46. 
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tion of the Ottoman Empire within its existing boundaries was of vital 
importance for the maintenance of the balance of power amonj' the stales of 
Europe. The Congress of Berlin in 1878 felt the necessity of keeping the 
dying sultanate in existence as a check upon Russia. I'he culmination was 
reached in the delicately adjusted balance between the Triple Alliance of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, and the Dual Alliance of France and 
Russia, the latter subsequently enlarged into a Triple Entente by the fpialified 
accession of Great Britain. Stripped of their trappings, these alliances were 
based upon the fundamental law of self-defense under a system of interna¬ 
tional relations in which each state was left to shift for itself, choose helpers 
where it could get them, watch with a suspicious eye the slightest rise and 
fall of the political balance, and be ready to strike, as Germany did in 1914, 
when it appeared prudent to prevent in advance a possible future disaster.’^ 
I'aken thus, self-defense had obviously no legal limitations. 

The establishment of the League of Nations in 1920 might have been 
expected to have far-reaching effects upon the practical application of the 
right of self-defense. The guarantee of mutual defense contained in Article 10 
of the Covenant seemed to assure to the weak as well as to the strong the 
protection of an organized community. The provisions of Article ii making 
war and the threat of war the common concern of the whole League promised 
to give rise to a sense of collective responsibility which would put an end to 
the paradoxical situation of great powers remaining neutral in the presence 
of acts of aggre.ssion. 'I'he procedures of peaceful 'Settlement came close to 
making all war Illegal, while the provision for the application of sanctions 
contained in Article 16 would have reduced the necessity of self-defense to 
the narrowest limitations.*" 

But it was one thing to proclaim principles of cooperative defense and 
another thing to create confidence in their observance. The test came when 
the effort was made to bring about the reduction of armaments contemplated 
in Article 8 of the Covenant. Obvu)usly unless some system of pooled arma¬ 
ments could be adopted, or some fixed ratios of separate national armaments 
established, the system of collective security could not be ext^cted to replace 
individual self-defense for those powers which were in a position to maintain 
elaborate armaments. The Washington Conference of 1921-1922 sought to 
bring about mutual reductions according to definitely assigned ratios ap¬ 
plicable to the powers participating in the Conference. But the reductions 
agreed upon merely eliminated competition in particular classes of ships 
without modifying the existing function of armaments as instruments of 
individual self-defense rather than of general cooperative defense.Collec- 

>' On the subject of the balance of power in recent years, sec Friedrich, Foreign Policy 
in the Making: The Search for a New Balance of Power. 

The so-called loophole left in Article 15 of the Covenant wouUl have been of little 
actual importance if the members of the League had been .iblc to maintain a united 
front in upholding the other principles of the Covenant. Article 11 practically closed the 
opening. See below, p. 520. 

*‘’Sce, on this point, "Confeience on the Limitation of .\rmaments. Report of the 
American Delegation,” Am Journal, Vol. 16 (1922), 159. 
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tive security was obviously a condition precedent to disarmament, as em¬ 
phasized so frequently at Geneva in the discussions of the League.-" But on 
the other hand a limitation of armaments was an equally necessary condition 
precedent to collective security. The inability of the leading powers to put 
the two measures into effect simultaneously left the problem of competitive 
armaments in relation to national self-defense practically where it was at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

I of The question of the right of self-defense entered into the negotiations 
attending the conclusion of the 'I'reaty for the Renunciation of War .signed 
at Paris in 1928. The Pact of Paris, known popularly as the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, sought to substitute for the more specific commitments of the Covenant 
of the I.eague of Nations a broad general condemnation of recourse of war 
for the solution of international controversies and a renunciation of war “as 
an instrument of national policy.” The text of the treaty made no reference 
to the right of self-defense; but a qualification to that effect was set forth in 
identic notes of June 23, 1928 addressed by Secretary Kellogg to the states 
invited to sign the document. “There is nothing,” said the notes, “in the 
.American draft of an anti-war treaty which restricts or impairs in any way 
the right of self-defense. That right is inherent in every sovereign state and 
is implicit in every treaty. Every nation is free at all times and regardless of 
treaty provisions to defend its territory from attack or invasion and it alone 
is competent to decide whether circumstances require recourse to war in .self- 
defense.” The qualification was a broad one, and it was not clear whether 
self-defense, as interpreted by each nation for itself, could be kept within the 
strict limits of a direct attack upon the territory of the state, limits corre¬ 
sponding roughly to those imposed upon the right of .self-defen.se under 
municipal law.-- No provision was made for a collective decision of the signa¬ 
tories in respect to the facts of a particular case. 

During the years between the adoption of the Pact of Paris and the out¬ 
break of the second World War numerous efforts were made to draw a work¬ 
ing distinction between wars of aggression and wars of self-defense. After the 
outbreak of the second World War, when plans for a more effective interna¬ 
tional organization were being studied, it was clear that the right of self- 
defense must still be recognized, but that it should be held within rigid limits. 
The Inter-American Juridical ('ommittee, in proclaiming the principle that 
the community of nations must alone have the right to use force to prevent 
or resist aggression, added: “Resistance by a nation to aggression must be 
limited to the defen.se of its territory pending effective action by the commu- 

See Zimraern, The Leagtte of Nations and the Rttle of Law; Leafiuc of Natioir-, 
Ten Years of World Cooperation, Chap II, “The Organization of Peace and Disarma¬ 
ment"; Geneva Institute, Anarchy or World Order 

See Miller, The Peace Pact of Paris, pp. 213 ff.; Q Wright, “The Meaning of the 
Pact of Paris,” Ain. Journal, Vol 27 (1933), 39 

2-The danger that the qualification might be abused was pointed out at the time of 
the negotiations attending the treaty; but the American Secretary of .State thought that 
it was not “in the inteiest of peace that a treaty should stipulate a juristic conception 
of self-defense.” Yet it is only juristic conceptions that can in the end establish law 
between states. 
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nity of nations.” " ’ Whether under modern conditions the right of self-defen.se 
is of any practical value unless accompanied by armaments which would 
conflict with the principle of cooperative defense is a ciucstion outside the scope 
of strict law. National traditions would appear b) be too .strong to dispense 
with the necessity of asserting a right so deep-rooted in the traditions of 
international law. Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations provides 
that nothing in the Charier shall impair the “inherent right of individual or 
collective .self-defense” if an armed attack occurs against a member of the 
United Nations. The term ‘‘tollective self-defense" is novel, being inserted 
with the object of assuring the maintenance of the inter-American regional 
.system and the policy of hemi.sphcric defen.se set forth in the Act of Habana of 
1940 and in the Act of Chapultepec of 1945.’^ It is clear, however that both of 
the cases contemplated by the Charter have in mind self-defense of the most 
restricted character, since it is expressly provided that the measures thus 
taken shall be immediately reported to the Security Council and shall be 
permissible only until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary 
to maintain international peace and security.*’’ 

'I'he right of self-defense against indirect or future menace of attack is the D. The 
principle underlying the assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, both in its orig- ijoctnne 
inal unilateral form and in its more recent derivative form of continental , 

I)olicy of 

defense. Sympathy with the struggle of the Spanish American states for si-if-diftnse 
independence undoubtedly played a part in determining the stand taken by 
the United States, and the commercial interests of the country were not over¬ 
looked. But more important in the mind of President Monroe and his advisers 
was the fact that the extension to the American hemisphere of the system 
represented by the Triple Alliance would be “dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” To the United States of 1823 its isolated geographical situation was 
an asset of the greatest value for national protection, and hence it became 
a matter of urgent sclf-defen.se to forestall the re&tablishmcnt upon the 
American continent of powers whose presence would entail for the United 
States the burden of defensive armaments and a possible entanglement in 
conflicting alliances. The American continents were, said President Monroe, 
“henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” That disposed of the po.ssibility of further efforts to 
secure a foothold upon the continent on the ground of its being unoccupied 
territory. At the same time while disclaiming any intention to interfere with 

2’' Recommendations and Reports, p. 46 ComjMrc Principle 7 of The International 
Law of the Future, where it is laid down that. “E.ich State has a legal duly to refrain 
from any use of force and from any threat to use force in its relations with another 
State, except as authorized by the comjietcnt agency of the Community of States, but 
subject to immediate reference to and appiuval by the competent agency of the Commu¬ 
nity of States, a State may oppose by force an unauthorized use of force made against 
it by another State.” 

-‘ The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, signed at Rio de Janeiro. Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1947, is based upon the integration of the regional system with the universal 
system of the United Nations. See Appendix F. 

- ’ For comment upon the scope of Art. 51 of the Charter, see Goodrich and Hambro, 

Charter of the United Nations, pp. 51 If. 
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“the existinfr colonics or dependencies of any European power,” President 
Monroe made it clear that in the case of those governments which had 
declared their independence and maintained it and whose independence had 
been acknowledged by the United States “we could not view any interposition 
for the |)uii)o.se of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 

Throughr)Ut the rest of the nineteenth century the Monroe Doctrine con¬ 
tinued to be regarded by the United States as a bulwark of national defense, 
although a number of the applications of the doctrine appeared to other 
states to have a somewhat remote connection with the original purpose of the 
Doctrine. The most direct challenge came from France in 1863 when an 
attempt was made by Louis Napoleon to impose a monarchical government 
upon ]\Ic\ico.-’' Spain challenged the Doctrine by annexing Santo Domingo 
in 1801 and by threats against the territorial integrity of Peru in 1864.-'* 
In each ca.se the challenge was succe.ssfully met. Great Britain was believed 
to be challenging the Doctrine in 1895 by refusing to arbitrate a boundary 
dispute with V'cnezuela, and the American Secretary of State wtis led to 
make the bold a-ssertion that “the United States is practically sovereign on 
this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its 
interposition.” Great Britain, Germany, and Italy rai.sed the issue of the 
Doctrine in 1902 by the u.se of armed force to collect debts from Venezuela. 
The claims were arbitrated, and only in Germany was there manifest any 
disposition to challenge the Doctrine itself.'”’ In 1912 the United Slates im¬ 
posed a formal interdiction against the suggested lease of iNlagdalena Bay by 
Mexico to Japan. '' 

In view of the discussions attending the application of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine in the Venezuelan controversy of 1895 the United States was led to 
enter a reservation to the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Interna¬ 
tional Disjjutes, adopted at The Hague in 1899, disclaiming any intention of 
departing from its traditional policy of non-interference in the political affairs 
of foreign slates or from its traditional attitude towards purely American 
question.s.This reservation was interpreted by President Roosevelt as an 
acquie.scence of the other powers in the Monroe Doctrine; and it was re¬ 
peated at the time of signing the revised convention at The Hague in 1907. 
The negative policy of non-interference in European political affairs, which 
was a regular accompaniment of the Monroe Doctrine, obviously raised no 

For (he text of that part of President Monroe’s address to Congress, Dec. 3, 1823, 
in which the doctrine is stated, stv Moure, Digest, VI, 401 For a history of the doctiinc, 
see ihid, VI, §§927-969; Bemis, The Latin American Policy 0} the Untied Stales, Nos. 
IV-VTI, Perkins, Hands Off. 

2 " For details, see Perkins, Hands Off, Chap. IV. 

2'* Perkins, op, cit.. Chap. IV. 

Moore, Digest, VI, 553. Perkins, op. cit, Chap. V. 

■^‘’Sec Hippy, Latin America in World Politics, XI; and for a critical estimate of the 
allcRed ultimatum to Germany, Perkins, op. at.. Chap. VI. 

Hackworlh, Digest, 437. 

Moore, Digest, VI, 594. For comment, sec Perkins, op. cit., 202. 
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question of conflicting international rights and needed no acquiescence from 
other states.'’'* On the other hand the positive features of the Doctrine, the 
ban against territorial encroachments upon the Central and South American 
States was a standing restriction upon the freedom of action of Eurojjean 
slates in dealing with those states. Whether their silence in overlooking the 
re.servalion attached to the Hague Convention could be properly interpreted 
as acquiescence was an open question.•** 

The drafting of the Covenant of the League of Nations in 1919 raised the Relation to 
question of the effect of the obligations assumed under Articles 10-16 upon guarantees 
the Monroe Doctrine. On the one hand it was argued that the guarantees 
contained in the Covenant amounted to a world-wide adoption of the Monroe the i,caKue 
Doctrine and that therefore there was no incompatibility between them and 
the doctrine. Against this position it was claimed that under the Covenant 
the United States would give up its right of individual action in circumstances 
calling for the application of the Monroe Doctrine, while European powers 
would acquire a joint right to take the collective action contemplated by the 
Covenant. In deference to these objections the draft Covenant was amended 
so as to provide (Article 21) that “nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed 
to affect the validity of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitra¬ 
tion or regional understandings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the 
maintenance of peace.” Whether this article, conceding to the United States 
a privileged position in respect to questions affecting the American continent, 
could have been reconciled with other provisions of the Covenant (Articles 
10, II, 16) was never determined in consequence of the failure of the United 
States to join the League.-'*’ 

Down to the year 1936 the Monroe Doctrine had always been regarded by 


The policy of isolation, as a measure of self-protection, dates from Washinpton’s 
farewell address of Seiitember 17, 1706 Its connection with the Monroe Doctrine is 
accidental rather than essential, so that occasional departures from it, as in the signature 
of the General Act of the .Algeciras Confereme of 1006, in no way weakened the assertion 
ot the Monroe Doctrine Compare, however, the alleged connection of the two policies, 
in the Senate debates attending the rejection of the Treaty of Versailles, lyig-iyso. 

"In igif Senator Root stated that “the doctrine t> not internation.il law. but it rests 
upon the right of .self-protection and that right is recognized by international law" Am. 
Journal, Vol S (igi4), 427. Again, in 1923, Secretary Hughes asserted that the doctrine 
“is not a part ol international law, maintained by the consent of civilized powers and 
alterable only at their will” .Am. Journal, Vol 17 (1923), 611. In both these cases, 
however, stress was being laid upon the fact that the Monroe Doctrine originated as a 
policy of self-defense and continued to be maintained by the United States without 
assistance Irom other states Such, however, has been the case with many rules of inter¬ 
national law which, beginning as assertions of individual claims, have in time been 
acquiesced in by other states. 

It .should be observed that in Mexico’s note of acceptance, September ii, 1931, of 
the invitation of the League of Nations to become a member it w'as slated that Mexico 
“h.is ncvir recognized the regional understanding mentioned in .Article 21 of the Cove¬ 
nant’’; but the Assembly of the League, in declaring Mexico a member on September 12, 
was able to note the fact that Mexico “agrees without reservation to enter the League 
on the terms announced.” For comment, sec M. O Hudson, “Mexico's Admission to 
Membeiship in the League of Nations,” and P. M. Brown, "Mexico and the Monroe 
Doctrine,’ Am Journal, Vol 26 (1932), 114, 117 For the general question of the rela¬ 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine to the provisions of the Covenant of the League, sec Ray, 
Covimentaire, pp. 571 ff.; Perkins, Hands Off, Chap VIII, which gives the reaction in 
the United States to the problem. 
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the United States as its own distinctive national policy, as a sacred national 
heritage which it was hoped that other nations would respect, but which the 
United Stales was prepared to maintain and defend against all the world. 
'I'hc unilateral character of the Doctrine, however, did not prevent it from 
being regarded by the other American Slates during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century as their own .shield of defense."’ Doubts of the altruislic 
intentions of the United Stales came later; and when at the opening of the 
twentieth century President Roosevelt announced the principle of an “inter¬ 
national police power” as a means of putting an end to conditions w'hich 
might lead to intervention by European powers, the new corollary to the 
Monroe Doctrine came to be regarded by other American states as a form 
of intervention equally if not more objectionable than the intervention it was 
intended to prevent.During the decade succeeding the establishment of the 
League of Nations the refusal of the United States to accept the ol)ligations 
of the Covenant was accompanied by renewed assertions of the unilateral 
character of the Monroe Doctrine. Secretary Hughes stated in that “as 
the policy embodied in the Monroe Doctrine is distinctively the policy of the 
United States, the Government of the United States reserves to itself its def¬ 
inition, interpretation, and application.” 

The following decade, however, this exclusive attitude was abandoned, 
and in 1936, at Buenos Aires, and again in 1938 at Lima, the United States, 
aided by Brazil and other American States, succeeded in converting the 
unilateral policy into a multilateral one, supported by all of the American 
republics. The Convention of 1936 provided in broad terms that “in the event 
that the peace of the American Republics is menaced,” there .‘■hould be con¬ 
sultation for the purpose of finding methods of peaceful cooperation."’ The 
Declaration of Lima of 1938 was more specific, setting forth the principles of 
“continental solidarity” and reaffirming the determination of the American 
republics to defend them “against all foreign intervention or activity that 
may threaten them.” Two years later, at the Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
at Habana in 1940, the continentalization of the IMontoe Doctrine reached 
its most explicit form in a declaration “that any attempt on the part of a 
non-American State against the integrity or inviolability of the territory, the 
sovereignty or the political independence of an American State shall be con¬ 
sidered as an act of aggression against the States which sign this declara¬ 
tion.” The Convention on the Provisional Administration of European 


See AI\.ir('z, I'hr Monroe Doctrine, Ch.ip^ VII, IX. 

Crilici'-m was, however, slow in developinf?, and it does not appear that the intei- 
vention in the Dominican Republic in 1904 met with any open opposition. See Bemis, 
Latin American Policy of the United States, VII. 

See Am Journal, Vol. 17 (igaj), pp. 611, 616 

Inlet national Conferences of American Stales, 1933-1940, p. 188 For comment see 
C G. Fenwick, “The Inter-American Conference tor the Maintenance ot Peace,” Am. 
Journal, Vol 31 (1937), p. 201. 

International Conferences, 1933-1940, p. 308. For comment, see C. G. Fenwick, 
“The Monroe Doctrine and the Declaration of Lima," Am. Journal, Vol. 33 (1939), 
P 2S7 

International Conferences, 1933-1940, p. 360 
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Colonies and Possessions in the Americas, signed at the same meeting, an¬ 
nounced the refusal of the American states to recognize any transfer of the 
sovereignty or control over any of the territories from one non-Ameriran state 
to another and the right of the American states “as an international commu¬ 
nity” to take the territories under their provisional administration.'- The 
provisions of the Habana declaration on reciprocal assistance were rejieated 
in the Act of Chapultepec of 1945.” 

One of the most important and difficult problems confronting the Confer- Prnvismns 
encc at San Francisco which drafted the Charter of the United Nations was ( 
the position of regional organizations such as the Union of American States, 
in relation to the world organization. In respect to the question of continental 
defense against an attack by a non-American power, the new Charter goes 
beyond the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, Article 51 recognizing “the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against 
a Member of the United Nations,” although the right can only be exercised 
until such time as the Security Council has taken the measures neces.sary to 
maintain international peace and security. The Charter thus respects both the 
original Monroe Doctrine and its continentalized form to the extent which is 
compatible with a univer.sal system of collective .security."'^ The Treaty of Rio 
do Janeiro of 1947 merely confirms the coordination of the regional and 
the universal systems.*' 

Doctrines of .self-defense parallel to the Monroe Doctrine were to be found F, I’arjihi 
in the foreign policies of a number of the leading states. With the building [.["nulrr 
of the Suez Canal Great Britain came to regard the passage to India by way 
of the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal as an e.ssential link in the chain of 
empire communications and was prompt to oppose the threatened establish¬ 
ment of Russian and German naval bases in the immediate neighborhood.*" 

Further, in the reply of the British Foreign Office to the communication of 
Secretary Kellogg submitting the draft treaty for the renunciation of war 
it was explicitly stated as a condition to the acceptance of the treaty by Great 
Britain that “there are certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity 
of which constitute a special and vital interest for our peace and safety. His 
Majesty's Government have been at pains to make it clear in the past that 
interference with these regions cannot be suffered. Their protection against 

'-Ibid, J7.5 

Final Aft, Vlll, Coni^rr\s and Conference Series, No 47. p 30. 

" For comment, sec above, note 2^. 

For the te\t of the tiealy, see .Appendix F 

‘’The objection of Ensland in 1911 to the occupation of a naval station by Germany 
on the coi-ist of Morocco; the objection of the Euroix-an Powers generally to the vast 
force of Rus.sia extending its territory to the Mediterianean; the revision of the Treaty 
of San Stefano by the Treaty of Berlin; the establtshment of buffei states, the objection 
to the succession of a German prince to the throne of Spam; the many forms of the 
Eastern ejuestion; the centuries of struggle to prescive the balance of power in Europe; 
all depend ujinn the very same principle which underlies the Monroe Doctrine; that is 
to .say, upon the right of every sovereign state to protect it.self by preventing a condition 
of affairs in which it will be too late to protect itself." Senator Root, “The Real Monroe 
Doctrine,” Am. Journal, Vol. 8 (1914), 427 Compare Secretary Hughes’s st.atcment in 
1923. “They Ithe American statesl have, of course, corresponding rights of self-defense, 
but the right is individual to each.” Ibid., Vol. t? (1923), 6n. 
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attack is to the British Empire a measure of self-defense.”^^ France mani¬ 
fested from the opening of the twentieth century a serious concern that the 
communications with its African colonics be .secured against danger of inter¬ 
ruption in the event of war. Japan entered upon its war with Russia in 1904 
upon grounds similar to those underlying the Monroe Doctrine, believing that 
the too near presence of Russia in the Liaotang Peninsula made more difficult 
the defense of the empire and its interests in Manchuria; and during the 
decade of the nineteen-thirties Japan sought to Justify its action in China 
upon grounds related to self-defense. 

While it is the primary pur{X)se of the United Nations to protect its mem¬ 
bers against acts of aggre.ssion, it is to be expected that during the period 
when the organization is still interpreting its principles and planning its 
methods of cooperative defense, individual states should continue to have 
recourse to measures of self-defense not denied to them by the provi.sions of 
the ('barter. Of such character was the financial aid given by the United 
States to Greece and to Turkey to enable them to resist attacks by lawless 
bands aided by forces from without the state. Whether the assistance given 
to those bands by the neighboring stale constituted an act of aggression was 
a question which could be aaswered in due time by the Security ('ouncil 
when the immediate danger was over, 

vt^t!ln 7 is Under what circumstances may a state, in defense of its national security 
a miMsure against future danger of attack or in defcn.se of law and order in the commu- 

defense tiity and of its own domestic peace, interfere in the internal or foreign affairs 

of another state, whether for the purpose of putting an end to conditions of 
niisgovernment or for the purpose of forcing a change in the policies of the 
government which are alleged to be detrimental to the welfaie of the interven¬ 
ing slate? The problem is an old one, taking different forms with the varying 
conditions of different ages. Within the past century and a half it has pre¬ 
sented itself from time to time in the form of an alleged “right of interven¬ 
tion” asserted by the intervening state as a corollary of the broader right of 
self-defense. War was one form of defense. A state, finding conditions in a 
neighboring country a menace to its security, could declare war, and after 
defeating the offending state it could impose terms of peace which would 
prevent the recurrence of the offense. But war was a drastic remedy, and it 
had at times a way of getting out of hand. Much simpler was it, if the circum¬ 
stances permitted, to attempt to obtain redress by overturning the offending 
government or by otherwise coercing it to modify its domestic or foreign 
policies. Obviously this could only be done if the intervening state was so 
much more powerful than the offending state that the latter would prefer to 
submit to the terms imposed upon it rather than accept the challenge of war 
and risk losing far more than would otherwise be demanded of it. 

Intervention thus involved a conflict of two fundamental principles of inter¬ 
national law, the right of self-defense on the part of the complainant state 
and the right of self-government or “independence” on the part of the state 
Miller, Tht Peace Pad of Paris, 198. 
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against which the complaint was brought. For the solution of the conflict 
international law had, at the time, no acceptable remedy. The intervening 
state alleged wrongful conduct on the part of its neighbor. The neighbor 
denied the charge and asserted the arbitrary and illegal interference with its 
domestic affairs. Each was the judge in its own case, and the international 
community had not yet reached a stage of organization at which it might 
have been possible to assert the obligation upon the parties of recourse to 
{Peaceful settlement.'** 

It was with the outbreak of the French Revolution that the conflict of the 
two principles of self-defen.se and independence began to take its modern 
shape. Austria and Prussia saw in the revolution a threat to the peace of all 
Europe. They had the right, as they saw it, to intervene to prevent the spread 
of ideas which would incite all Europe to revolt and anarchy. France resisted 
and proclaimed in 1792 a practical declaration of war against the con.serva- 
tive world. At the clo.se of the Napoleonic wars the Congress of Vienna of 
1815 boldly reorganized the domestic governments of France, Spain, and 
Portugal in the interest of a stable and conservative regime. In 1820 the 
Tri[)le Alliance, acting in the name of the larger Holy Alliance, undertook at 
Troppau to excommunicate from the family of nations “states which have 
undergone a change in government due to revolution, the results of which 
threaten other states”; and they pledged themselves, if immediate danger 
threatened, to have recourse if necessary to arms “to bring back the guilty 
state intc) the bo.som of the Great [Holy] Alliance.” On the basis of this 
principle Austria intervened to suppress uprisings in Italy in 1821, France 
intervened for a similar purpose in Spain in 1823, and plans were made to 
assist the Spanish government in recovering its rebellious colonies."'" 

Intervention now succeeded to intervention, and it is difficult to classify the 
numerous cases which fill the pages of the history of Europe during the sec¬ 
ond and third quarters of the nineteenth century. Statesmen made no attempt 
to place their interventions upon a logical basis, or to draw a line between 
defense against the military power of a neighboring state and defense against 
dome.slic conditions within the state which might prove a source of danger 
at a later time. The widely varying circumstances of each case makes a 
critical estimate in terms of international law impossible. If the United Stales 

Sec, on this conflict of Rcneral principles, C. G Fenwick, “Intervention. Individual 
and Collective,” Am. Jo7irnal, Vol. 39 (1945), 645 

For a compendium of instances of intervention, sec Stowell, Intervention in Interna¬ 
tional Laiv On the law of the subject, see P. H. Winfield, “The History of Intervention 
in International Law,” Brithh Year Book III (1922-23), 130; “The Grounds of Inter¬ 
vention in Inteinational Law,” thid, V (1924), 149 

*'• F^or the text of the famous, or perhaps infamous, Troppau Protocol, see Phillips, 
The Confederation of Europe, 222. For the background, sec Cresson, The Holy Al¬ 
liance, 99. 

A curious reversal of the policy of the Triple Alliance is now being witnessed in the 
cff()rt.s of the United States and other dcmociatic states to resist the spread of com¬ 
munism. 

It was in reaction against these plans that the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed, 
a iloctrine of “non-intei vention” in the sense of opposing the intervention of the Triple 
Alliance in the relations between Spain and its rebellious colonies which had been rec¬ 
ognized by the United States as independent. 
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proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine in resistance to plans of intervention by the 
Triple Alliance to assist Spain in recovering its rebellious colonies, no criti¬ 
cism was forthcoming when the Great Powers intervened on successive 
occasions to liberate Greece and the Balkan states from the yoke of 'Purkey. 
When, in 1849, Russia responded to the call of Austria to assist it in suppress¬ 
ing the revolt in Hungary, the intervention was regarded as a question 
between the two countries with which other states, certainly not the United 
States, were not concerned. To intervene or not to intervene was a matter 
which each state decided for itself according to its military power and its 
national interests. The right of intervention and the obligation of non-inter¬ 
vention fell within the field of political action, and jurists could (lo little more 
than find justification for what governments were doing by referring to the 
necessity of a summary procedure which, as one jurist expressed it, ‘‘may 
sometimes snatch a remedy Ijeyond the reach of law.” ''' 
inierven- Numerous interventions took place during the nineteenth century upon 
•'uio'imlsof called in a broad way “grounds of humanity.” The Ottoman Em- 

humanity’ pjre, seeking to retain its hold over its rebellious vassal states and subjects, 
resorted to methods of suppre.s.sion which shocked the conscience of Europe. 
Tn 1827 the Great Powers jointly intervened to secure the independence of 
Greece, and the battle of Navarino may fairly be looked upon as the u.se of 
force by the community of nations, acting through the intervening powers, 
in the interest of law and justice. Tn spite of the admission of the Ottoman 
Empire to participate in the public law and concert of Europe in 1856, inter¬ 
ventions again took place in i860 to protect the Christians of Mount 
Lebanon, in 1878 to secure the deliverance of the Balkan states, and in 1891- 
1896 following ma.ssacres in Armenia and in Crete. Jurists discussed at length 
the possible technical grounds in justification of these interventions, since 
they constituted an interference in the domestic government of the misiiehav- 
ing state and a violation of its right of independence.’’- 'fhe international 
community had not as yet developed any machinery for the as.serlion of its 
higher right to maintain law and order. But while differing as to the technical 
groumls of intervention, jurist.s found no difficulty in responding to the higher 
appeal of a common humanity, and in conceding to a state the same right to 
protect the moral feelings of its people, shocked by the accounts of the 
mas.^acres of their corrcligionists, that it had to protect their material 
interests. 


Tntt-’rvention with the object of protecting the state against conditions of 
continued misgovernment in a neighboring state was strikingly illustrated in 
miisamf declaration of war by the United States against Spain in 1898. Interna- 


’’' Sir William Harcourt, Letters of Historicus, p. 41 

Thu inability of thu jurists to bring thu subjeit of intervention within the law was 
flue to the inherent lawlessness of the s\stem of individual self-defense, in which each 
slate was the judge of the extent to which Us security was menaced and was Irce to take 
such action as its power might permit. See above, p. ai). The fact that at times a lemedy 
was required “beyfind the reach of the law” did not appear paradoxical to the jurists. 
They accejited the limitations of the law with complacency 

= ^ See, for example, the discussion in Am. Journal, Vol. 6 (1912), 186. 
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tional law had never explicitly recognized a right on the part of states similar 
to the common-law right of an individual to abate a nuisance. At the same 
time, in the absence of an international tribunal of compulsory jurisdiction, 
it was not possible for a nation to sue out a writ of injunction against a 
foreign state. In the judgment of the United States Government the condition 
of chronic rebellion in Cuba, accompanied by military repression of a par¬ 
ticularly odious character, as well as by the failure to establish proper 
sanitary measures against the spread of yellow fever, constituted a continuous 
disturbance to the peace of the United States."’* Whether war was the only 
available remedy was a question of public morality, not of pf)sitivc law. The 
particular method of self-protection to be adopted under the circumstances 
was left by international law to the discretion of the injured party. 

(Corresponding to the wiflely divergent attitudes of governments was the Cfniniiiun; 
complete lack of agreement among jurists down to the time of the first World Juri'sts'^^ 
War as to the legal nature of intervention or its moral justification. Some 
jurists approached it from the point of view of the slate intervening as a 
measure of self-defense, others to<»k the side of the state whose independence 
was being violated. British and American juri.sts showed a tendency to defend 
intervention, while most Continental and Latin American writers rejected the 
alleged right or limited it shaiply. ■' The establishment of the League of 
Nations in 1920, in restricting the right ol self-help and in setting up the 
judgment of the League as against the aibitrary decision of the individual 
state, should have opened the way for the development of new rules of law. 

When, however, the f.eague proved itself unable to restrain aggrc.ssion. new 
and more drastic forms of intervention appeared, marking the beginning of 
the general breakdown of law and order. 

In the Western Hemisiihere the problem presented itself in a separate and Thcmtir- 
distinct form d'he United Stales, having intervened between Spain and Cuba. 
was led on to other forms of intervention in the interest of maintaining the nmi-mt.]- 
principle of non-intervention. In 1904 Prc-sident Roosevelt, confronted with 
the attempts of European states to collect debts due from American states 
by forcible methods, was led to announce the possible necessity on the part 
of the United States to e.xercise "an international police power." ’' Xiimerous 

Sec the adiliess of Pii-sident McKinley to Conpiess. .April ii, 1S9S Moore. Diiiest, 

§ 909- 

"'• The eontlictini' vicw^ of the juiists were reflected in the l.ick of agreement upon 
the vcr> definition ol intervention In popular use the term "intervention" included the 
interfeience of a thiid .state in a war hetween two state*, the interfeience ot foremn 
Uoveinmeiits hetween parties to a civil war. and the intertcrenee of one coveinmenl in 
the domestic or foieinn .iffairs of another To some writers the interference was only 
Intelsention when unw.iri.inted, and this is doubtles* the accepted attitude towards 
intei vention at the present day See Hyde. Inl LaiJ, I, .’46 Hut in.i*imiLh .as the rules 
of intei national law weie ill-defined in reqiect to measiiie* ot selt-defense. what mi^ht 
be jiistifi.ihle intei ference in the eyes of one state micht be unwarianted interference in 
the eyes of another Whether the consent of the evistinu Bovernment of a state would 
e.vcua“ intervention \va«, and still is, a matter of doubt, depcndinu appaienlly upon 
whether the Bovernment rejiresentcd the free choice of the people or was one maintam- 
iiiB itself in power li\ suppression of the opposition 

For the text of President Roosevelt s pronouncement, made in the course of his 
.Annual MessaBc to ConBvess, Oeicmbcr 6, 1904, sec Mooic, Digest, VI. ,>96 
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interventions followed during the succeeding decades, many having little or 
no relation to the upholding of the Monroe Doctrine. Resistance in Latin 
America was general; but it was not until the Montevideo Conference of 
1933 that the Latin American states were able to obtain from the United 
States a qualified acceptance of the principle of non-intervention.'■ The 
principle was accepted in more definite form at Buenos Aires in 1936 and 
it has since become one of the fundamental principles of the inter-American 
system. The successive conventions and declarations do not, however, make 
clear the precise scope of the principle of non-intervention, nor do they meet 
the question whether measures taken by the inter-American community in 
the inte.fcst of protecting the peace of the hemisphere would avoid the con¬ 
demnation of intervention. A number of governments hold that the “interven¬ 
tion” condemned is the arbitrary interference of an individual state or a 
group of states, not the collective action of the whole group in accordance 



Intervention in time of civil war has formed the subject of numerous con¬ 
troversies. The principle of the Troppau Protocol was used to justify the 
intervention of third states on the side of a “legitimate” gf)vernment based 
upon dynastic succession. Might democratic governments advance a similar 
claim to aid rebels who were seeking to establish constitutional regimes based 
upon the will of the people? They were reluctant to do so. The question was 
presented in a new form when, with the establishment of constitutional 
regimes, a dc jure government was confronted with rebellion based upon its 
alleged failure to observe constitutional guarantees, or perhaps based upon 
nothing more than a desire on the part of the rebels to obtain control of the 
public offices. Tn 1928 the American republics, after long experience in inter¬ 
vention in time of civil war, adopted at Habana a convention .setting forth 
the rights and duties of third states in such cases.'”’ It was agreed that third 
states should use all means at their disposal to prevent their Inhabitants from 
participating in civil strife in neighboring states, that they should intern rebel 
forces cro.ssing their boundaries and that they should forbid the traffic in 
arms except when intended for the Government while the belligerency of the 
rebels had not been recognized. 

The intervention of third states in the civil war in Spain in 1936 came 
close to precipitating a general conflict.'*" Germany and Italy intervened on 
the side of General Franco, Russia on the side of the Loyalists, while Great 
Britain and France enacted embargo measures against both sides. A Non- 


Convention on the Rights and Duties of States, Int. Conferences of American States, 
1933-1940, p. 122. 

'■".Additional Protocol relative to Non-Intervention, ihid, p, igi. The Protocol adds 
the words, “directly or indirectly, or for whatever reason ’’ The preamble of the Act of 
Chapultepec, as well as the Declaration of Mexico, 1945, reverted to the earlier form 
'>'* See ,1m Journal, Vol. 39 (1945), 645, 661 

Convention Duties and Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife, Int Confer¬ 
ences of American States, 1889-1928, p. 435. 

Sec, on the legal aspects of the case, N. J Padelford, “International Law and the 
Sp.amsh Civil War,’’ Am Journal, Vol. 31 (1937), 226; International Law and Diplomacy 
in the Spanish Civil Strife. 
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Intervention Committee was set up in London, seeking to maintain neutrality 
between the two parties. The Council of the League of Nations adopted a 
resolution affirming the obligation of states to refrain from intervention in 
the internal affairs of another state; but no constructive rules of law were 
drawn up to govern similar cases in the future."’ It remained uncertain 
whether aid to a de jure government could be said to be an illegal act, 
although its consequences might be aid by other states to the rebels and the 
danger of war. 

The ('barter of the United Nations, in imposing restrictions upon the arbi¬ 
trary use of force, clearly condemns the traditional forms of intervention as 
measures of self-help. Even the collective intervention of the United Nations 
as a body is prohibited, “in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state,” exception being made of enforcement measures 
taken by the Security Council in accordance with the provisions of Chapter 
VII of the Charter. The scope of this provision of Article 2 awaits interpreta¬ 
tion in the light of changing conditions and new forms of intervention. In 
1945 the Soviet Union intervened in Iran by giving support to rebels in 
Azerliaijan; and the case was referred to the Security Council, which did not 
regard itself as intervening in the domestic affairs of Iran. In 1946 Great 
Britain and in 1947 Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria were alleged to have 
intervened in Greece, the former by assisting the government against guer¬ 
rillas and the latter by assisting guerrillas against the government. The action 
of the United States in 1947 in making loans to Greece and Turkey was 
regarded by Soviet delegates to the United Nations as a form of intervention. 
The United States and Great Britain regarded the support given by the 
Soviet Union in 1947 to the Communist party in Hungary and other coun¬ 
tries as an unwarranted interference in the domestic affairs of that slate. In 
none of these cases would action by the Security Council in the interest of 
maintaining peace come within the condemnation of intervention in the 
domestic affairs of the particular state. It would appear, however, that the 
Soviet Union would consider a decision of the United Nations to give to its 
International Atomic Energy Commission the right to conduct investigations 
in Russia as a violation of Article 2, even if the veto were not available to 
forestall it. 

It has been common with governments to regard an insult to the national 
honor as only less serious than a physical attack upon the state itself. The 
“right to respect,” as it is called, has been classed among the fundamental 
rights of states because states have come to regard manifestations of respect 
for the national flag and for the higher officers of the state as essential con¬ 
ditions of friendly relations. An affront to the honor of the state, an insult 
offered to the symbols through which its personality is expressed appears to 
imply an attack upon the position of the state in the international commu¬ 
nity, upon its equality with other sovereign states. The sharpest resentment, 

See C. G. Fenwick, “Can Civil War.s be brought under the control of International 
Law,” Am Journal, Vol. 32 (1938), 538. 
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therefore, has always been shown in such cases, and at times the redress 
demanded has appeared to be out of all proportion to the offense. 

■ihcTampKc In the ffreat majority of instances insults offered to the dignity or national 
incHin honor of a foreign slate are not the deliberate act of the government of the 
state but rather the result of individual or mob violence beyond the power of 
the state to control, or they are the result of unauthorized acts on the part of 
subordinate officers of the state."- An instance in which the redrc.ss demanded 
for an insult to the national flag led to consequences far beyond the intrinsic 
character of the offense is to be seen in the Tampico incident between the 
rnited States and ifexico in igr4. After President Wilson had advocated a 
policy of patient waiting pending the restoration of stable political conditions 
in Mexico, he .suddenly reversed his altitude in consequence of the temporary 
arrest of an American officer and crew in Tampico and appeared before 
Congress to ask its approval of drastic measures to be taken to demand re¬ 
dress for the insult offered to the American flag under whose protection the 
whale-boat had tied up at the wharf."'* Congre.ss thereupon acceded to the 
request of the President that he be permitted to “use the armed forces of the 
United States in such ways and to such an extent as may be necessary to 
obtain from General Huerta and his adherents the fullest recognition of the 
rights and dignity of the United Sta(e.s.”"* As a result Vera Cruz was 
occupied, and war would doubtless have re.sulted if the Mexican Government 
harf been in a position to resist. 

H (^)()l)pr- Even before the cstabli.shment of the League of Nations in 1920 interna- 
difciise tional law was not altogether without precedents exemplifying, if not justify¬ 
ing, the common action of a group of states in self-defen.se against the lawless 
conduct of a particular state. Vattel had laid down the principle “that all 
nations may put down by force the open violation of the laws of the society 
which nature has e.stabli.shed among them, or any direct attacks upon its 
welfare.”Even if a state’s own .security was not threatened, such acts, if 
allowed to go unpunished, might have the the effect of undermining all law 
and reduce the whole international system to anarchy. The coalition formed 
against Napoleon in 1805 appears to have been influenced by such ideas, 
when it appeared that the rights of any state that stood in his way were 
being ruthles.sly crushed under foot. Doubtless the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium by Germany in 1914 and the ruthless use of the submarine 
against neutral commerce contributed to the coalition of thirty-one “Allied 
and Associated Powers” to protect themselves against a lawless nation which, 
if victorious, might use its power to oppress them."'’ But such collective inter- 

**- For the distinction between acts for which a state is directly responsible and tho.se 
for which it can only be held indirectly responsible, see below, pp, 279 ff 

The position taken by the President is summarized in his address before Congress, 
April 20, 1914. Congresiional Record, Vol. 51, p. 6908, 

“‘Resolution approved April 22, 1914. For the text of the resolution see Hyde, Int. 
Law, II, § 591. 

DroH dcs Gens, Eng trans, Intro., §22. 

““ See the address of President Wilson, April 6, 1917, calling upon the Congress of 
the United States to declare war against Germany. 
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ventions, being put into effect after the commission of the unlawful act and 
being motivated by a variety of political interests on the part of the partici¬ 
pants could not be said to be acts of an organized community of nations. 

The establishment of the League of Nations in 1920 marked the inaugura¬ 
tion of a system of coiiperative defense fundamentally at variance with the 
traditional system of individual defense. The Covenant pledged the members 
of the League mutually to respect and to preserve as against external aggres¬ 
sion their individual territorial integrity and existing jrolitical independence. 
It discarded the old law of neutrality by adopting the principle of the collec¬ 
tive responsibility of all the members of the League for the maintenance of 
peace. It laid down requirements in respect to the pacific settlement of dis¬ 
putes that restricted within the narrowest limits the possibility of a resort to 
self-help. It set up automatic economic sanctions against a state resorting to 
war in disregard of its covenants, and it held in the background the threat of 
combined military action.'’’" 

'fhe reasons for the failure of the system of cooperative defense e.stablishrd 
l)y the League lay chiefly in its inability to create the mutual confidence 
necessary to lead its members to abandon their old right of individual self- 
(lefen.se, with all its implications and connotations. The reduction of competi¬ 
tive armaments, which was an essential condition of mutual confidence, did 
not proceed in accordance with the original plaas of the League, and it was 
clear that the stronger powers preferred for the time to rely upon their own 
resources rather than to trust to the League with its divcisified membership 
to live up to its pledges and to make its sanctions effective. Attemjits to 
tighten the .sy.stem failed for want of a realization by each state that its own 
national defense was intimately dependent upon the maintenance of interna¬ 
tional law and order. When the League proved unequal to the task of restrain¬ 
ing the series of acts of aggre.ssion which began in 1931, its members looked 
once more to their own national defenses and began to shift for themselves 
as in the days before the establishment of the League. Plans of economic and 
.social cooperation that might have alleviated conditions of tension slipped 
into the background when it appeared that changes in the statm, quo would 
be interpreted as concessions to aggression. In the end the security system 
failed becau.se the law-abiding elements of the community lacked the neces¬ 
sary unity of purpose to organize their collective defense and to anticipate 
attack before the aggre.ssors could gather .sufficient strength to ri.sk carrying 
their plans into execution.®" 

While the Charter of the United Nations establishes a far stronger .system 
of collective security than that of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
imposing more rigid restrictions upon the use of force by individual states 
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Sec Ten Years of World Cooperation, published by the Sccict.aii.it of the Lc.iitiic ol 
.Wition?, Chap.s I. II, Howaid-EIlis, The Onsfii, Struetuie and Woikiiii^ of the I.ra\inr 
of \aitons; B.i«sett, The League of Nations 
"" See, amouK numerous other coramcntaiics Sharp and Kirk. Contemporary hit 
Polities, Parts V, VI, Schuman, Int. Politics, Chap XV, “The Testinj; ot the Le.wiue", 
Baumont, La Faillite de la Patx. 
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and providing for prompter action in cases of emergency, while at the same 
time proposing more effective measures for the removal of the causes of 
international conHict,''’ the success of the new system will depend, as in the 
case of the League of Nations, upon the limitation of competitive national 
armaments and upon the possibility of cutting across national boundaries and 
creating a true international community with a sufficiently strong sense of 
its common interests to enable the great majority of its members to meet 
challenges to law and order from a dissenting member or minority group. 
'I'he Charter does no more than to lay down certain principles to be followed 
and to provide the machinery by which they may be put into practical effect. 
Whether the principles and the machinery are adequate to carry out the 
purposes contemplated by the Charter will depend upon moral factors above 
and beyond the law, mutual understanding and mutual trust.'" Unhappily 
the discovery of new weapons of destruction, which may make surprise 
attacks decisive, has given to the factors of mutual understanding and mutual 
trust an urgency that only adds to the difficulty of bringing them into being 

Spc nhovc, Chap IX. 

'"Srp, on this point, C G Fenwick, “The Problem of Moral nisarmament,’’ .1;/; 
Journal, V'c'l 41 (1947), 112 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Independence of States: General Rights and Obliga¬ 
tions of Jurisdiction 

Second in importance only to the right of national existence, and indeed 
forming a natural corollary of it, is the right of independence. In accordance 
with this right a state claims to be free from control by any other state in 
the management of its domestic affairs and in the determination of its rela¬ 
tions with other members of the international community. As in the case of 
the right of existence, the right of independence is one of the fundamental 
assumptions of international law, a postulate rather than a principle, an 
essential condition of international law as it has developed during the past 
three hundred years.‘ The fact that it is commonly discussed by jurists as 
separate and distinct from the primary right of existence is a matter of con¬ 
venience of classification and treatment rather than of strict logic. 

The right of independence has two distinct aspects: the one relating to 
the freedom of the state in the management of its domestic affairs, and the 
other relating to the freedom of the state in the relations which it maintains 
with other states. The former is known as the “internal independence” of the 
state, and it involves the supreme authority or jurisdiction of the state to 
control all persons or property within its territorial domain. In pursuance of 
this right a state adopts its national constitution, organizes its government, 
determines the personal and property rights of its citizens, fixes the conditions 
of the admission of aliens into its territory and their rights and duties under 
the law, and regulates in a thousand ways the economic and social activities 
of its people. In a broad way the right of internal independence creates a 
general presumption that the state is master within its own territory and has 
a primary claim to be free from interference by other states, save only to the 
extent to which it is bound by the general rules of international law or by 
specific treaty agreements.^ Until of recent years this right was conceived by 
governments in terms of the freedom of the state from control by any other 
state. It is only lately that jurists have come to relate the independence of 
the state to the supreme authority of the international community, and in 
that connection the right of internal independence might, perhaps, be more 
adequately described as the “right of national self-government.” 

^ See above, pp. 213 ff, where the general character of international rights is discussed. 

-See above, pp. 115 ff, where the various forms of control over subject states are 
discussed. 

'' A generation ago the term “self-government” would have been said to be more ap¬ 
plicable to the members of a federal union, such as that of the United States, than to 
the members of the international community. 

*49 
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In contrast with internal independence, “external independence” connotes 
the supreme power of the state to determine the relations it desires to maintain 
with other states, without interference on the part of any third stale. The ab¬ 
sence of any such interference, or at least interference of legal right, is neces- 
.sary to enable the state to .act as a free agent in dealing with other slates and 
to he in consequence responsible for the fulfilment of its obligations. In pur¬ 
suance of its right of external independence .x .state enters into treaties of every 
.sort with other .states; it forms alliances for mutual defense or general cove¬ 
nants of collective defense, it c.stablishes relations of .special or general com¬ 
mercial intercoui.se; and it cooperates by means of multilateral conventions in 
the promotion of economic and .social objects of common advantage to all. 
External independence is, as has been .seen, a neces.sary condition of member- 
shif) in th(“ community of n.ilioiis, being the principal lest of the po.s.sc.s.sion 
by a stale of a separate international personality.' 

It is obvious that the.se rights of internal and external independence are 
subject to the limitations impo.sed by international law, and that “independ¬ 
ence” means only freedom from control by any other state, not freedom from 
the restrictions that are binding upon all states. The term “sovereignty” ap¬ 
pears to be icsed interchangeably with independence, when it is desired to 
emphasi/e the independence of the .state in resistance to threatened encroach¬ 
ments upon it. Sovereignty might be defined in this connection as the inde¬ 
pendent personality of the state in its relations with other members of the 
international community.' 'Paken thus it is frequently associated with the 
equality of states in international law; and this usage, long familiar in the 
declarations and resolutions of inter-American conferences,'’ has now been con¬ 
firmed by the provision of the Charter of the United Nations that the organi¬ 
zation IS based upon the principle of “the sovereign equality of all its 
Members.”' A generation .ago jurists were pnactically unanimous in the 
opinion that the term “sovereignty,” which had so long been used by sLites 
to a.ssert a complete freedom from control, a .sort of final and absolute right 
of the state to determine the Uwfulness of all .acts done within its territory, 
.should be dLscarded as inconsistent with international law.'' If, however, the 
term is to continue in use in .spite of the logical inconsistency of its literal ac- 
cciitation, then it mu.st be used with greater care than has been the case in 
the past. States can obviou.sly not be above the law and at the .same time 
subject to it." 

' ScT above, pp. 106, 107. 

'■The use of the teim “soveieiRiity” as e.\pie.ssing the intlependencc of the stale in 1 ela¬ 
tion to otliei slates is to be distinguished Iruin the derivative use of the teim to describe 
the dominion of the state over certain teriilory, when it is said that a state claims 
‘“.sovereignly ” over particular arctic regions 

■See. in particular, the Deilaration of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity and 
Cooperation, adopted at Buenos Aires in and the Declaration of Lima of 1938. 

liitcniiitiiiiial Conjfrences of Ameruan Slalet, 1933-1940, pp. 160, 308. 

■ .\iticle 2 

■' See J W dinner, “Limitations on National Sovereignty in International Relations,” 
Am Pol Sf Ri v, XIX (1925), 1, Ward, Sovereignty—A Study of a Contemporary 
Political Solioii, J L. Brierly, Recueil de\ Cours, Vol 23 (1928--III), 467, 523. 

' Nations can scaicely be blamed for holding on tenaciously to a term that ceases to 
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Every rule of international law is obviously a restriction upon the actual 'ihclimita- 
independcnce of the state. Every treaty entered into is obviously, to the depending 
extent of the obligations it entails, a restriction upon the freedom of the state 
in the particular field of activity covered by the treaty.’" In addition to the 
special obligations of bilateral treaties every state is now a party to numerous 
multilateral treaties which impose upon it a wide variety of restrictions which, 
in their sum total, make the term '‘interdependence" .seem a more fitting 
description of actual conditions. Tn the field of external independence states 
have now, with the adoption of the Charter of the United Nations, assumed 
a general obligation to refrain from the use of force in their mutual relations 
and to resort to peaceful procedures for the settlement of their disputes." In 
the field of internal independence the restrictions upon the freedom of the 
state are numerous and detailed, if of less intrinsic importance. A generation 
ago it might be said that a state had the riuht to organize its government in 
any manner which Wvis most .satisfactory to it.'* To-day the community of 
nations appears to be on the eve of denying to its members the right to estab¬ 
lish governments which are essentially fa.scist and totalitarian; '' if, indeed, 
it could be said that such governments rvere at any time “established” by the 
free act of the people, A generation ago a state was free to treat its own 
citizen body as it [ileased, and the community at large refrained from interfer¬ 
ing except in those rare cases when the persecution of minorities shocked the 
somewhat hardened con.science of the leading powers. To-day the United 
Nations recognize in their Charter the necessity of promoting universal 
respect for the observance of “human rights and fundamental freedoms.” " 
although no provision is as yet contemplated for the enforcement of these 
rights by international machinery. International law has long imposed an 
obligation upon slates to give due protection to the lives and property of 
persons of alien nationality who happen to be temporarily or permanently 
within their borders, to respect the privileges and immunities of the diploma¬ 
tic repro.sentatives of foreign states, to prevent persons within tlieir jurisdic- 

rorri’spomt with the facts of life when even within the Union of the United St.itc'^ refer¬ 
ence IS frequently m.ule to “the "'Overeign coniinonwe,ilth’’ ol M.iss.ichu-ett^. of \ 
etc The .\iticles, of Confederation of 1781 made the lo"'- ot actual M»veuM'.:nt> e.i'iei h\ 
announcing in .Ailule I that “the members of this Confederation retain their soveiemnty " 

Succeeding ai tides then proceeded to transfer much of the sovereignty to the Con¬ 
federation. 

' “ The obligations imposed upon a state by treaties are said by certain writer^; not tn 
be a limitation ot “soveieignty’’ because the\ aie deliberately accepted b\ states bee 
above, p 215 But whatever the theoretical situation, a state is on the one hand less fiee 
after the treaty than before, in that it gives up the right to do certain thing.s, and on 
the other hand it is actually more free, in that it can now do things it could not do 
before or is now prolecte<l from things it w’as not protected from bcfoie. In any case it 
IS less “sovereign,” whether or not less free 

* ‘ See above, p 17.S 

1-So ran the average treatise on international law', eg the second edition of this 
treatise. 

' * Compare the attack by membeis of the United Nations upon the Fianco Covetn- 
nent of Sjiain in 104b- ‘‘Tid fhe insistence by the United Stales and Cie.at Bnt.un that 
tree elections be held in Poland and other states See also the prohibition against anti- 
democi aticism imposed upon Italy and the satellite states by the peace treaties of 
I'ebruary 10, 1947 Below, pp. 267, 667, n. 42. 

Charter of the United Nations, Art. 55. 
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tion from committting armed attacks upon neighboring states, and in other 
ways to regulate their internal affairs so as not to disturb the peace or threaten 
the safety of neighboring states.*® 

Where is the line to be drawn between the sphere of national self-govern¬ 
ment and the dominant authority of international law? The term “domestic 
questions ’ has been applied to those matters which are said to be subject to 
the final decision of the state in whose territory they arise; and it has been 
common to enter them as an exception to the scope of arbitration treaties, as 
being a reserved sphere in which states exercised such absolute jurisdiction 
that they would not permit a court of arbitration so much as to consider a 
specific case for fear the answer might not be in their favor.*® Thus the ques¬ 
tion of immigration is a domestic question, in the sense that it rests with the 
individual state to determine whether it will open its doors to more or to 
fewer immigrants or will exclude them altogether. When it is said, as in the 
General I'reaty of Inter-American Arbitration, that such questions “are not 
controlled by international law’’ it is meant, or should be meant, that there 
is no general rule regulating the subject In a uniform manner for all states.** 
There is obviously a rule of international law on the subject, the rule being 
that the individual state is to be left free to determine such questions for 
it.self.’’’ The reason that states have refused to arbitrate “domestic questions” 
is that international law has not as yet clearly marked out the field, and 
until it does so states prefer to reserve to themselves the decision as to the 
content and scope of these matters, upon many of which they feel very 
strongly.”* 

The conception of a reserved field of rights which the state may exercise 
without interference not merely by other individual states but even by the 
community of nations as a whole appears in Article 2, section 7 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, where it is said that “Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which arc 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the 
Members to submit such matters to settlement under the present Charter; 
but this principle shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures 

* See bpiow, under separate titles. 

Article XIII of the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration excepted from 
the oblination to arbitrate controversies “which arc within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any of the paities to the dispute and arc not controlled by international law.” No pro¬ 
vision was made for determininR what contro\'crsies were within the domestic jurisdiction 

’ * The phrasing of the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration was unfortunate. 
It would have been better to have referred to such controversies in the terms of the 
General Act of Geneva of 1928, as “questions which by international law are solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of States,” following the phrasing of Article iS, § 8, of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

''' International law governs the relations of states in all of their many phases. See 
above, Chap. II. In some cases it establishes a general rule for all; in other cases it 
leaves states freedom of action But the rule that states are presumptively free to regulate 
their domestic matters is no less a rule of international law than the rule which pre¬ 
scribes uniformity in other matters. The matter is stated correctly by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in the dispute between France and Great Britain; National¬ 
ity Decrees in Tunis and Morocco. Fenwick, Cases, 143; Hudson, Cases, 195. 

' ' See below, under the title “Arbitration,” pp. 511 ff. 
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under Chapter VII.” This provision leaves much for future interpretation. 

What are the matters “which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state”? Is each state to determine them for itself? Does the word 
“intervene” foreclose not merely the intervention of the Security Council to 
effect a settlement of a controversy by peaceful procedures, but also a rec¬ 
ommendation from the General Assembly looking to the adoption of a uniform 
rule upon the particular subject should it come to be found desirable to 
adopt one in the future? Provisions for a field of reserved rights of the mem¬ 
ber states are to be found in the Constitutions of federal states; but in such 
cases it is common to mark off more specifically the areas of federal and 
local state jurisdiction.-^ 

Since states are composite persons it is obvious that it must be a problem c jurisdic 
of first importance with them to be assured of the membership of their cor- 
porate body. The problem was one of relatively little con.sequence until the 
great movement of peoples began about the middle of the nineteenth century, tionahty 
Since then it has increased in complexity; and in spite of numerous efforts to 
codify the law of nationality there are still wide differences of opinion be¬ 
tween governments both as to the basis of nationality and as to the correct 
solution of conflicting claims.** 

The problem of nationality solves itself in the case of the great majority 
of the people who are born within the boundaries of a particular state and 
live out their lives within them. The conflicting claims of governments arise 
when a person moves from one state to another and each of the two states 
has, upon different grounds, a claim to his allegiance; so that in consequence 
of his dual nationality he becomes the subject of two sets of rights and obliga¬ 
tions which are at certain points mutually exclu-sive. “Nationality” may thus 
be defined as the bond which unites a person to a given state, which constitutes 
his membership in the particular state, which gives him a claim to the protec¬ 
tion of that state, and which subjects him to the obligations created by the 
laws of that state. The term “national” has come into use of recent years in 
place of “citizen” or “subject,” the term “citizen” not applying in some states 
to all members of the body politic and the term “subject” carrying with it 
traditions of monarchical rule.*-* 

The law is well established that persons are nationals if born on the soil Nationality 
of the state and of parents who are themselves nationals of the state. This 
general rule covers, in most states, the large majority of the citizen body. 

-’"See above, pp. 178, 179. 

-' In the Constitution of the United States, as in that of most federal states, the 
powers of the federal government are enumerated specifically, and all other powers are 
reserved to the several states, members of the union. 

22 On the general subject of nationality, sec Research in International Law: Draft 
Conventions on Nationality, Responsibility of States, Territorial Waters (1929); Acts of 
the Conference for the Codification of International Law, I, Plenary Meetings, II, Min¬ 
utes of the First Committee, Nationality (1930); M E. Isay, “De la nationality,” Recueil 
des Cours, Vol. s (1924—IV), 429 ff.; Flournoy and Hudson, A Collection of Nationality 
Laws; D. V. Sandifer, “A Comparative Study of Laws Relating to Nationality at Birth 
and to Loss of Nationality,” Am. Journal, Vol. 29 (1935), 248. An elaborate bibliography 
may be found in Hyde, Int. Law, 2nd ed., II, 1064. 

See Harvard Draft, p. 23. 
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Apart from this general rule, the practice of nations varies widely. Great 
Britain, the United States, and a number of Latin-American states adhere 
primarily to the principle of jus soli, by which mere birth upon the soil is 
sufficient to confer nationality, irre.spcctive of the nationality of the parents.-‘ 
This principle was of feudal origin, and it originally prevailed in France and 
other Continental countries, which, however, in time abandoned it. By con¬ 
trast with the jus soli, France (since the adoption of the Code Napoleon), 
Germany, and other European .states adhere primarily to the civil law prin¬ 
ciple of jus sanguinis, by which the nationality of children follows that of 
their parents, irrespective of their place of birth.Tt follows, therefore, that 
a conllict of juri.sdiction may ari.se when a child is born on the soil of one 
state of parents who are citizens of another state. For example, a child born 
in the United States of French parents is an American citizen jure soli, but 
the child is at the same time a French citizen jure sanguinis. His effective 
citizenship will then depend upon the jurisdiction within which he happens 
to be. In the United States he is an American; in France, a Frenchman; in 
any other country he is both.-** 

IMost .states, however, hold in varying degree to both .systems. Great Brit¬ 
ain, before 1870, not only claimed the allegiance of the children born to 
aliens on the soil of the country, but that of children born to British citizens 
resident in other countries. The former claim has, since the Naturalization 
Act of 1870, been qualified to permit the children born of alien parents on 
the soil of the country to assume the nationality of their parents by a declara¬ 
tion of alienage made upon attaining majority. The United States in like 
manner has supported its claims jure soli by claims jure sanguinis. By a law of 
Congress, enacted in 1855,^^ all children born out of the jurisdiction of the 
United States, whose fathers were at the time of the children’s birth citizens 
of the United States, were declared to be citizens of the United States; but 
the rights of citizenship were held not to descend to children whose fathers 


Ibid , p For details, see Flournoy and Hudson, op cit, passim 
The Fourteenth Amendment of the United State.s Con.stitution proclaims that “all 
persons born or naturalizc-d in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are cili/ens of the United States and ot the State wherein they ie«idc ” Prior to the Civil 
Riftht.s Act of 1866, which preceded the adoption of the amendment, the American federal 
courts followed the principle as a rule of the common law. 

The above provision of the Fourteenth Amendment was interpreted in the case of 
United States v Wong Kim Ark, i6(j U S 649 (1898), to confer citizenship upon the 
child ol alien parents who were not thrm.selves eligible to citizenship by naturalization, 
as beinK ol Chinese descent. In commentinf;, obiter, upon the general principle of citizen¬ 
ship, the court said. “It is the inherent right of every indeiiendent nation to determine 
for itself, and according to its own Constitution and laws, what classes of persons 
shall be entitled to its citizenship ” See Fenwick, Cases, 134, Hudson, Cases, 22b. American 
Indians fall within a .special class, being citizens through special statutory provisions 
Harvard Draft, pp. 28-32 

In the comment on Art 3 of the Harvard Draft it is said- “From an examination 
of the nationality laws of the various states it appears that seventeen are based solely 
on JUS sangmms, two equally upon jus soli and jus sanguinis, twenty-five principally 
upon ]u\ sanguinis but partly upon jus soli, and twenty-six principally upon jus soil and 
partl> upon jus sanguinis. The nationality law of no country is based solely upon jus 
soli .\ combination ol the two systems is found in the laws of most countries.” 

-'.Act ol February lo, 1855, incorporated in Revised Statutes, § 199J. 
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never resided in the United States.^*" Successive laws of 1907, 1934, and 1940 
have fixed the conditions upon which children, born abroad, of citizens of the 
United States may acquire and retain citizenship of the United States.*" 
Citizenship of the mother as well as of the father may descend to the child; 
but in cases where one of the parents is an alien the child must reside in the 
United States or its outlying possessions for a period or periods totaling five 
years between the ages of thirteen and twenty-one years. In France while 
the jus sanguinh constitutes the primary claim of allegiance, elements of the 
jus soli are to be found in the provision that any person born in P'rance of 
alien i)arents and domiciled in France may by declaration become a FVench- 
man and automatically does .so on attaining majority unless he formally 
refuses to do so.In Brazil the jus soli constitutes the first basis of citizen¬ 
ship enumerated in the Constitution, then follows the jus sanguinis applied 
to children born abroad, provided the parents return to the country, in which 
case the child, upon attaining majority, must choose Brazilian nationality 
within four years. 

The various conflicts resulting from the simultaneous presence of these c „nflicis 
basically different claims of allegiance are, as a practical matter, gen- 
erally .settled between states by deferring the latter to the former when the 
state asserting its primary claim of allegiance has at the .same time dr facto 
jurisdiction over the individual in que.stion The obligations of military serv¬ 
ice have frequently given rise to controversies.'** Tn the case of Frank (ihiloni 
the United States Department of State requested the Italian Government, 
in 1915, to release from compulsory military .service a man born in the 
United States in 1885, whose father was at that time an Italian .subject. 

Ghiloni had resided .seventeen years in the United States before going to Italy 
in June, 1914, and it was held by the Department of State that such con¬ 
tinued residence indicated that Ghiloni, although born with dual nationality, 
had elected American nationality. The Italian Government, however, refu.sed 
to recognize the prior claim of the United States, although a Miird party, 
.\ustria-IIungary, on capturing Ghiloni in battle, acknowledged the justice of 
the claim and released the prisoner.** In the case of P. A. Le Long, the 
See Weedin v Chin Bow, 274 U.S. o.S7 (1927). Hudson, Cases, 243, Fenwick, Caicj, 

lOl. 

"" See Flournoy and Hudson, op, lit For the text of the act of 1940, see .!»« Journal, 

Vol 3S (1941). Supp. 79 Foi comment, see C C H\de, Vol 35 (1940, 314 

Law of August 10, 1927 Flournoy and Hudson, op. cit, p. 245. See aEo, deciec-law, 
November 12, 1918. In the dispute between Great Britain and Fiance as to the effect of 
the Tuni.sian and French nationality decrees of November S, 1921, special tiealy rights 
were involved, France claiming that the decrees, which made all peison'. born within 
the teiritory citizens of Tunis and of Morocco respectively, were “solely a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction’’ and Great Biitain claiming that the status of Biitish subjects w'as 
governed by treaties with the two countries in 1856 and 1875. The Couit held that in 
consequence of the treaties the matter w'as not solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
France Advisory Opinions, Sciici, B,Na 4 Fenwick, Cflifi, i4.t See M O Hudson, “The 
Second Year of the Permanent Court of International Ju.stiie," Am Journal, Vol 18 
(1924), 2, C. N Gregory, “An Important Decision by the Permanent Court of Inteina- 
tional Justice,’’ ibid, Vol. 17 (1923), 298. 

.Article 129, Constitution of 1946. 

See Harvard Draft, Art. ii, and Comment 
Am White Book, European War, HI, 371-387. 
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Department of State was presented in 1915 with an inquiry whether a person, 
born in the United States of a native French father, who had emigrated to 
the United States at twenty years of age, could be held liable for military 
service in case he should visit France during the progress of the war. In reply 
the Department of State, after citing the provisions of the French Civil Code, 
explained the legal status of Le Long as being one of dual nationality, and 
informed him that it could not therefore give him “any assurance that you 
would not be held liable for the performance of military service in France 
should you voluntarily place yourself within French jurisdiction.” At the 
Conference for the Codification of Internatif»nal Law held at The Hague in 
1930, a Protocol was signed by a number of states providing that a person 
of dual nationality habitually resident in one of the two countries should be 
exempt from all military obligations in the other country.®''’ 

Questions of dual nationality frequently arise in connection with the pres¬ 
entation by one state of claims for redress for injuries received by one of 
its citizens in another state. International law recognizes in such cases that 
the person in whose behalf a claim is made must be a citizen of the state 
making the claim; and at the same time no state is required to make redress 
if the person on whose behalf the claim is made is at the same time its own 
citizen. In the Canevaro case between Italy and Peru, decided in 1912, 
involving a claim of the Italian Government on behalf of three brothers 
Canevaro, the arbitral tribunal held that in view of the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment of Peru “has a right to consider him [Rafael Canevaro] a Peruvian 
citizen and to deny his status as an Italian claimant,” judgment could be 
passed only in regard to his two brothers, who were accordingly awarded 
damages.®* 

In addition to nationality based upon birth, international law recognizes 
a nationality acquired by voluntary act, in accordance with which a person, 
born a citizen of one state, obtains the status of an adopted citizen of another 
state. The procedure by which such new nationality is acquired is known as 
naturalization, and it is a matter regulated by each state according to its own 

Sec Hackworth, Digest, III, 359, where other similar cas.es arc cited 

In the case of U^o Da Prato, a native born citizen who went to Italy in 1912, to 
study architecture, the fathei, a native of Italy, had been naturalized in the United States 
before the birth of his .‘•on, and hence it did not appear to the Department of State that 
the son could be considered an Italian subject under Italian law A request was therefore 
made for his immediate release from detention for military service Am White Book, II, 
149; Hackworth, Digest, III, .352. 

In 193S the Department of State instructed the Embassy in Rome to request the 
release of Salvatore Scavuzzo from military .service in Italy on the ground that he had 
habitually resided in the United States since birth, and that he had taken steps to return 
to the United States after he had been in Italy a little more than one year and when he 
was less than nineteen years of age, and that his departure from Italy within two years 
from the date of hig arrival appeared to have been prevented by circumstances beyond 
his control. He was thereupon released by Italy on condition that he return to the United 
States within two months. Hackworth, Digest, III, 362 

Protocol Relating to Military Obligations in Certain Cases of Double Nationality. 
Am. Journal,\o\ 24 (1930), Supp., 201. On the general subject, see P. Louis-Lucas, “Les 
conflits dcs nationalites,” RecueU des Caters, Vol. 64 (1938—II), 5. 

Tribunal of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 1912. Scott, Hague Court Reports, 
284, Fenwick, Cases, laz. 
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conception of the degree to which its national interests will be promoted by 
extending its citizenship to outsiders. In the United States the procedure of 
naturalization provided by the Nationality Act of 1940,®’' amending earlier 
acts, requires two distinct steps in the acquisition of citizenship. First, there 
must be a “declaration of intention” to become a citizen. This declaration, 
made under oath, contains a number of averments as to the bona fide intention 
of the applicant to become a citizen of the United States and to renounce his 
allegiance to any foreign stale, as well as other statements bearing upon 
qualifications of the applicant for admission to citizenship. The second step 
consists in filing a iDctition, verified by affidavits of witnesses, setting forth 
that the applicant is not opposed to organized government and is not a be¬ 
liever in polygamy, that it is his intention to renounce his foreign allegiance 
and to reside permanently in the United States, and that he will support the 
Constitution of the United States.®" The declaration of intention may be 
made at any time after the arrival of the alien in the United States; but two 
years must intervene between the declaration and the final admission to 
citizenship. Since there is a further requirement of five years’ residence in 
the United States, it is immaterial, in point of the time of actual admission to 
citizenship, at what time within the first three years of residence the applicant 
takes out his “first papers.’’ Naturalization was formerly limited by law 
to “free white persons” and “persons of African descent,” and it was held by 
the courts that the former term excluded Chinese, Japanese, and other persons 
of the brown and yellow raccs.^" The Act of 1940 declares that: “The right 
to become a naturalized citizen under the provisions of this Act shall extend 
only to white persons, persons of African nativity or descent, and descendants 
of races indigenous to the Western Hemisphere.” This was amended in 1943 
so as to include “Chinese persons and persons of Chinese descent.” 

International law leaves it to each state, in fixing the conditions of nat- canccHation 
uralization, to fix the conditions upon which it may be forfeited. But no natural- 
obligation is placed upon the state whose citizenship is abandoned to rein- 


54 Stat. II !7. For the text, see Am Journal, Vol. 35 (1941), Supp. 79. 

The provisions in respect to opposition to orRanized povernment are set forth in 
pieat detail in Scetion 305, and they include per.sons who believe in or teach the over¬ 
throw bv force of the Government of the United States, the duty of killing an\ officer 
of the Government because of his official character, the unlawful damage or destruction 
of property, or sabotage 

For an analysis of the provisions, sec C. C Hyde, Am. Journal, Vol. 35 (1941), 

314 ff- 

*" Act of February 18, 1875, amending Acts of 1802 and 1804. For the decisions of 
the courts,, see Moore, Digest, III, § 383; Van Dyne, Naturalization, Chap I. The ques¬ 
tion with respect to the admission of Japanc.se to naturalization was finally decided in 
the negative in the case of Ozawa v United States, 260 U. S 178 (1922) See Am. Journal. 
Vol. 17 (1923), 151, 328. In the case of Morrison v. California, 291 U. S. 82 (1934), the 
court held that “men arc not white if the strain of colored blood in them’s a half or a 
quarter, or, not improbably, even less, the governing test .being that of common 
understanding.” See Hackworth, Digest, ID, 48. 

Act to Repeal the Chinese Exclusion Acts, December 17, 1943. Am. Journal, Vol. 38 
(1944), Supp. I. The Chinese quota was fixed by proclamation of the President at 105 
yearly. Dept of State Bulletin, Vol. X, 180. For the question of the collective naturaliza¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of territory transferred by one state to another, see below, Chap. 
XVIII, note IIS. 
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state the person whose naturalization is canceled in consequence of failure to 
observe the conditions attached to it. The United States Naturalization Act 
of 1Q06 provided that the acquisition by a naturalized citizen of a permanent 
residence abroad within five years after naturalization raised a presumption 
that the naturalization was procured fraudulently. 'I'hc law of 1940 makes 
such permanent residence ‘'prima jack evidence” of a lack of intention to 
become a permanent citizen.*- 

The conflicts of national allegiance resulting from the respective claims over 
a particular person advanced on the one hand by the state of his birth or of 
his parentage and on the other hand by the state of his adoption by naturali¬ 
zation have been equally serious and much more frequent than the conflicts 
of allegiance arising from the dual claims based upon birth. During the early 
decades of its national life, the United States, following the doctrines of 
nationality held by Great Britain,maintained through its courts the doc¬ 
trine of ‘indelible allegiance.” Nemo potest exuerc patriam. Born a citizen of 
the United States, no one might transfer his allegiance to another slate with¬ 
out the consent of the state which had first claim upon him. In Williams’ 
Case.'* decided in 1799, the defendant had been born in the United States 
and had, as he offered to prove, become naturalized in France in the year 
1792, after which he accepted a commission in the French navy. Upon the 
subsequent arrest of the defendant in the United States upon a charge of 
violating the Neutrality Act of 1794, it was held by the United States Dis¬ 
trict Court that Williams had no power to renounce his allegiance without 
the consent of the United States,so that he was still subject to the law of 
the United States and might properly be punished for an offense committed 
against it.*" 

But while the judicial department of the United States Government was 
asserting the doctrines of the common law, the executive department found 
it necessary to lake a stand in favor of the right of a state to protect its 
naturalized citizens against the claims of the country of their native al¬ 
legiance. The growing tide of immigration to the United States from Europe 
raised in an acute form the question how far the American Government might 
protect its naturalized citizens upon their return to the country of their birth. 
The factor of compulsory military service in the states of Continental Europe 
entered in to complicate the situation. In 1840 the American Minister to 
Prussia had refused to protect a naturalized citizen who had been forced to 


For ctclails, sice Hacivworth, Digest, III, 8g ft 
'* See MacDonald’s Case. Foster’s Crown Law, .sg (i 747 ), in which the court instructed 
the jury that, if the prisoner should be found to have been born in Great Britain, his 
looK rc‘-idence in France and his French commis.sion should not constitute a defense to a 
charge of high treason for participation in war against his native country. Fenwick, 
Cencs, 150 

U. S Ciic Ct Dist Conn, i 70 cj. Fenwick, (-'o-tps, 152 

.-Xn interesting application was made by the court of the contract theory of civil 
societx, in accoi dance with which “one ot the parties to this compact cannot dissolve it 
by his own act ’’ 

“* The same position was reaffirmed in subsequent cases, e.g., .Shanks v. Dupont, 3 
Peters 242 (iSio), until a new rule of statutory law was adopted 
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enter the Prussian army upon his subsequent return to that country, holding 
that the ‘‘native domicile and national character” of Knoche reverted u[)on 
his return to the country of his birth.'* But in 1845 Secretary Buchanan 
asserted the principle that the act of naturalization dissolved any former tie 
of allegiance; and in 1859, when Buchanan was President, the principle be¬ 
came a fixed policy. In the case of Christian Ernstthe Department of 
State in.sisted that a naturalized foreigner who returns to his native country 
“returns as an American citizen and in no other character,” and that he 
might be protected by his adopted country against any attempt on the part 
of the country of his birth to punish him for an offense, such as the evasion 
of military service, which had not been committed before his emigration to 
the United States. 

In consequence of popular agitation brought on by the refusal of Great Tht-Han- 
Britain to constitute mixed juries for the trial of naturalized American citi- 
zens implicated in the Fenian rebellion of 1867, Congress passed the act of 
July 27, 1868, which declared that “the right of expatriation is a natural and 
inherent right of all people,” and that in consequence all naturalized citizens, 
being ipso facto absolved from their former allegiance, should receive in 
foreign countries the same protection of person and property that was ac¬ 
corded to native-born citizens.*'* This unilateral pronouncement, while com¬ 
petent to dictate the duties of the Department of State and the rule of deci¬ 
sion in the federal courts, was obviously unable to introduce a general rule of 
international law. The act stood, therefore, merely as a declaration of Amer¬ 
ican policy, considerably in advance of the views held by the states of 
Continental Europe. It was followed in 1868 by the concIusif)n with the 
North German Confederation and other German states of a group of treaties, 
known as the Bancroft treaties, in which reciprocal recognition of naturaliza¬ 
tion was provided for when accompanied by an uninterrupted residence of 
five years. Similar treaties with Belgium, Sweden, and Norway, Austria- 
Hungary, and other countries followed shortly after.'*" 

In spite of the declaration by the American Congre.ss that the right of ex¬ 
patriation was a “natural and inherent right of all people,” the principle 
failed to gain general acceptance. The liberal movement of the late nineteenth 
century was succeeded by nationalist tendencies in many countries, which 
became even stronger in the decades between the two World Wars. The 
United States, Great Britain, Italy, and a majority of states accepted the 
fact of the naturalization of one of their citizens in a foreign country as an 
automatic release of the citizen from his former allegiance; but a number of 
other states, including France, Poland, Russia, provided in their laws that 

*' Moore, Digest, III, 564. 

Moore, DigeU, III, 573. 

IS Stnt. at Large 223; Rev. Stat., §§ 1999-2001. 

For the texts of the treaties, see Treaties and Convention, i, 45, 80; II, 1298, 1758. 

In accordance with the provisions of these treaties the naturalized citizen, on returning 
to the country of his birth, might still be held liable for an offense “punishable by the 
laws of his original country and committed before emigration,” and the evasion of 
military service was later held to be included among such offenses. 
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naturalization did not cause loss of prior nationality unless the express consent 
of the state had been obtained or unless military service required by the law 
had been performed; other states asain, including Austria, Sweden, and 
Japan, refused to naturalize aliens until they had obtained the consent of the 
state of which they were nationals/’* The conflicting interests of states receiv¬ 
ing immigrants and of states losing emigrants prevented the adoption of a 
uniform rule. The Hague Convention of 1930 failed to recognize expatriation 
as a fundamental right; and the establishment of totalitarian governments 
weakened the position of the individual in respect to the assertion of rights 
in his own name/’® 

By the common law of Great Britain and the United States the marriage 
of a woman to an alien did not operate to dissolve her native allegiance. In 
the case of Shanks v. Dupont, decided in 1830, it was held that an American 
woman who had married a British officer in 1781 and had moved to England 
in 1782 had not lost her citizenship by the fact of her marriage, although she 
had lost it by removal to Great Britain under the terms of the treaty of 
i 783.'‘‘’ This rule of the common law was modified by Great Britain in 1844 
and again in 1870.'’^ In the United States an act of Congress of 1855 followed 
the British law of 1844 in conferring citizenship upon an alien woman who 
should marry a citizen of the United States, but it remained unsettled whether 
by marriage to an alien an American woman lost her nationality. '’ In 1907 
an act of Congress provided on the one hand that “any American woman 
who marries a foreigner shall take the nationality of her husl)and” and on 
the other hand that such woman should resume her American citizenship 
upon the termination of the marriage relation, either by mere residence in 
the United States or by registration at a United States consulate.’*’ The posi¬ 
tion thus taken by Great Britain .and the United States had long been held 
by the majority of continental and Latin-American countries, the latter 
apparently influenced by the Code Napoleon. 

The complexity of national legislation in the different countries may be seen in the 
Anahsis of Laws given in .\ppendix No i of the Harvard Draft. Aiticle m of the Draft 
pro\ides “Except as otherwise provided in this convention, a state may n.itiiralize a 
person who is a national of another state, and such person shall thereupon lose his prior 
nationality." 

The problem of “collective naturalization” presents distinct issues and it is so closely 
related to transfers of teriitory that it has been found advisable to discuss it in that 
connection See below, p .165, n 115. 

Peters 242 (1830) In reaching its conclusion on the first point the court relied 
upon the doctrine of “indelible allegiance ” “Marriage with an alien, whether a friend or 
an enemy,’’ said the court, “produces no dissolution of the native allegiance of the wife 
It may change her civil rights, but it does not affect her political rights or privileges The 
general doctrine is, that no persons can, by any act of their own, without the consent 
of the government, put off their allegiance and become aliens.” 

First with respect to the marriage of an alien woman to a citizen and later w-ith 
respect to the marriage of a British woman to an alien. 

'''■ See Van Dyne, Citizenship oj the United Slates, § 55. Moore, Digest, III, § 408. 

■"34 Stat. at Large, 1228 US Comp Stat., 1918, §3960. The constitutionality of the 
law was upheld in Mackenzie v Hare, 239 U S. 299 (1915), in which the court referred 
to the identity of husband and wife as “an ancient principle of our jurisprudence” and 
as having “purpose, if not necessity, in purely domestic policy” and “greater purpose and, 
it may be, necessity, in international policy.” See Hudson, Cases, 297; Fenwick, Cases, 158. 
See also Hackworth, Digest, III, 251. 
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The act of Congress known as the Cable Act,®^ approved September 22, ThoCabir 
1922, marked a departure from both the policy of the United States and the ^ 
general practice of other states. Adopted, it would appear, with the object of 
regulating the admission of women to suffrage by putting married women 
upon a footing independent of their husbands, it provided (i) that a woman 
should not acquire citizenship by marriage to a citizen of the United States 
or by the naturalization of her husband, but, if eligible to citizenship, must 
be personally naturalized under the conditions pre.scribed; (2) that a woman 
citizen of the United States should not cease to be a citizen by reason of 
marriage unless she made a formal renunciation of citizenship or unless she 
married an alien ineligible to citizenship. Women who had lost their citizen¬ 
ship by reason of marriage prior to the passage of the act might acquire 
citizenship by naturalization unless their husbands were ineligible.’" The 
result, however, of the new legislation and of similar legi.slation in a number 
of other countries was that in certain cases married women lost the nationality 
of their native country without acquiring the nationality of their husbands, 
and in other cases objectionable situations of dual nationality were created. 

The conflict was between the principle of ‘‘family unity,” adhered to by one 
group of states as the simplest rule, and the principle of the Independent per¬ 
sonal status of woman irrespective of marriage. 

The subject of the nationality of married women was taken up by the 
Teague of Nations Committee of Experts for the Progressive Codification of 
International Law, and a draft convention was submitted in 1926 which, 
intrr alia, followed the rule providing that a married woman should not lose 
her original nationality unless by the law of her husband’s state she acquired 
his nationality, and that if her husband’s nationality changed during mar¬ 
riage she should not lose his former nationality without acquiring his new 
nationality.®'' The principle of the League Committee’s draft was accepted at 
the Conference on the Codification of International Law held at The Hague 
in 1930, with the further provision that the naturiilization of the husband 
during marriage should not involve a change in the nationality of the wife 
without her consent, and an added provision dealing with the recovery of the 
wife’s nationality upon dissolution of the marriage."" Cases of statelessness 
would thus be eliminated. 

Stilt, at Large, 67th Congress, Vol. 42, No. 346. See also Am. Journal, Vol 17 (1923), 

Supp, Flournoy and Hudson, op. cit, p 608. 

This last restriction was removed by an amendment of March 3, 1931 See also 
.imcndment of July 3. 1930, facilitating naturalization of native-born women who have 
lo'-t citizenship by mariiagc prior to the Cable Act See E J. Hover, “Citizen.ship of 
Women in the United States,” Am. Journal, Vol. 26 (1932), 700; Waltz, The Nationality 
of Married Women. Sections 310-312 of the Nationality Act of 1940 relaxed the require¬ 
ments with respect to declaration of intention and period of residence 

■’For the text, see Am Journal, Vol 23 (1929), Spec. Supp, 121 Compare Harvard 
Draft, Art. 19; “A woman who marries an alien shall, in the absence of a contrary elec¬ 
tion on hei part, ictain the nationality which she possessed before marriage, unless she 
becomes a national of the state of which her husband is a national and establishes or 
maintains a residence of a permanent character in the territory of that state.” 

0° Convention on Certain Questions Relating to the Conflict of Nationality Laws, Arts 
8-11. Am. Journal, Vol. 24 (1930;, Supp., 192. See also, A. N. Makarov, “La nationalite 
de la femme mariee,” Recueil des Cows, Vol. 60 (1937—II), 113-239. 
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The At the Seventh International Conference of American States, held at Mon- 

Convcntion tcvideo in 1933, a Convention on the Nationality of Women was adopted, 

Article i of which provided: “There shall be no distinction based on sex as 
regards nationality, in their legislation or in their practice.” This was an 
agreement ot far-reaching importance, which, if ratified in due time by the 
American Slates, will go far towards securing uniform legislation upon the 
status of married women. 'Fhe tendency appears to be away from the “ancient 
prim.i[)le of our jurisprudence” announced in Mackenzie v. Harc.“- 
.staiiisof In states in which the rule of jus soli holds, exceptions of one kind or 

(hildrcn another are made in the case of children born to diplomatic officers and tither 

public officials of foreign slates. This general practice is confirmed by the 
("onvenlion on ('ertain Questions relating to the Conflict of Nationality Laws 
adopted at The Hague in 1930. Special difficulties, due to the single operation 
of the principle of jin saiif’uinis, have arisen in connection with the national¬ 
ity by birth of children of unknown parents and of foundlings and of children 
of illegitimate parentage, and numerous cases of statelessness have resulted." ’ 
The Hague ('onvention of 1930 provides that a child whose parents are both 
unknown shall have the nationality of the country of birth, that foundlings 
shall be presumed to have been born on the territory of the state in which 
they \\('re found, and that in case an illegitimate child should lose its na¬ 
tionality of birth by reason of legitimation the loss should be conditional 
upon ac(|uiring the nationality of another state."’ The laws of most .states 
provide that minor children acquire the new nationality of their parents when 
the latter are naturalized abroad, and this rule is accepted with (pialification 
by the Hague. Convention of 1930, with the piovision that, in ca.ses where 
the minor children do not acquire fhe nationality of their parents as a result 
(jf their parents’ naturalization, they shall retain their existing nationality. 
Under the law of the United States a child acquiring citizenship by birth in 
the country may lose it if taken during minority to the country of its parents’ 
origin where its parents resume their former allegiance; and in like manner 
it may lose citizenship acquirefl jure saiK^ninn when it fails to meet certain 
residence requirements, and it may lo'^e citizenship acquired through the 
naturalization of its parents when they become naturalized in another country 
and the child does not acquire residence in the United States upon attaining 
the age of twenty-three years."' 

For the text, see hit Conferrnn s of American Slates, p loO 

'•-'Ihe Mcintevideo Convention h.i^, however, been ratified to date by only ten states, 
includinf; the United States 

‘■'See llarv.iid Dr.ift, .'\its 7-9, .rnd Comment 
.Arts [J-16 

'■ ■ On the first of the‘-e eases, si.c; E Boichard, Am Journal, Vol. ,^o (19.36), 694 In the 
case ot I’likins v Eln 307 U S 3’S (i939), Am Journal, Vol. 33 (1939), 773, it was 
heltl th.it .Miss Eljr, by lelurning to the United Stales upon attaining majority, had 
elected to retain her ntizenship jure soli On the loss ot eitizenship jure sanguinis, see 
Weedin \ Chin Bow. 274 U S 6;;; (1927,, whiih turned upon an interpretation of a 
statute pioMfling that citi/enship acquired jure sanguinis should not “descend” to children 
whose lathers h.ul never resnJed in the United States, the court holding that the residence 
of the l.ithei must commence before the birth ot the son Fenwiik, Cases, 161 On loss of 
citizenship acquired by naturalization of patent, see Nation.-ility Act of 1940, Section 401. 
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'I'he problcMTi of statelessness has become increasingly grave of recent F st.itc- 
years/’" Not only have many persons become stateless by reason of the con- 
tlict of laws relating to nationality, or by reason of absence from their coun¬ 
try, but many more have lost their nationality by reason of the deliberate 
act of the government of the state of their birth. Numerous Russians lost 
their nationality after the Revolution because they were unwilling to return 
to Russia or even to register themselves at a Russian consulate in the coun¬ 
try of their residence. The Hague Convention on Certain Questions Relating 
to the Conflict of Nationality Laws, while recognizing in its preamble “that 
the ideal towards which the efforts of humanity .should be directefl in this 
domain is the abolition of all cases both of statelessness and of dr)ul)le na¬ 
tionality,” contained few provisions that might have corrected the conditions 
leading to statelessness. Each state was left free to determine under its own 
law who were its nationals, and any question as to whether a per.son possessed 
the nationality of a particular stale was to be determined in accordance with 
the law of that state.'*' 'Phus even had tin* convention been ratified by 
Germany there would have been nothing to pi event the denationalization and 
denaturalization of numerous per.sons r n political grounds. As early as 19.^.? 
the Nazi Government revoked by collective decree the naturalization of all 
Jews who had been naturalized since .\ugust i, 1914. Subsequent decrees 
authorized the denationalization of individual [ler.sons regarded as hostile to 
the Nazi regime, fn 1935 decrees were i.ssued distinguishing between citizens 
and nationals, and Jews were excluded from the first category. Finally in 
1941 all Jews, without distinction, were denationalized. The re.sult was to 
create a vast number of stateless persons, who, even when they were able to 
leave Germany, could not be assured of obtaining the nationality of the 
country of their refuge.'*'' 

'■'’On thi- nftii'i.il sul)j('(t, see Seckler-Hud-on, Statelessness With Special Kefeirnce to 
the United States, J P A Frangois, "Le piobleme de>. ap.alridcs," Reciuil ties Coins, Vol 
.S.5 (i<J3S III)i 2Sy-iT<i, L W Holboin, ‘The LcRat Status of Politit.il RelimL'i".," Am 
Journal, Vol ^2 (ig.pS), G80, H Fields, “('losinu ImmiKration Thrnunhoul the Woild," 
ihid, Vol 26 (111.52), 671 
Articles i, 2 

In ig.i.t, in its Draft Declaration of the International Rights and Duties of Man, 
the Inter-Ameriian Juntlical Committee proposed, among othei tund.imontal lights, the 
“Right to a Nationalit>,” in the lollowing teims “Every pcison ha- the light to a 
nationality No .state may refuse to giant its nationalit> to persons born upon its soil of 
parents who are legitimately present in the country No person ma\ be depiived of his 
nationality of birth unless by his own free choice he acquires anothei nationality Every 
person has the right to renounce the nationality of his biith, 01 a pie\iously acquired 
nationality, upon acquiring the nationality of another stite’’ While the Deciai.ition does 
not go so far as to requiie .skates to grant natuialization to all peisons lesideiit in their 
teriitorics, it contemplates that the principles which it la\s dowm with le-pect to “human 
rights and fundamental freedoms” will prevent at least the more -eiiou- abu-e- to which 
statelessness has given rise. 

The denaturalization of persons upon grounds of religion or race must be distingui-heil 
from the cancellation of naturalization in consequence ol dishnal acts Re-olution X\ II. 
on Subveisive Activities, adopted at the Meeting of Foreign Ministeis of the .\meiican 
Republics at Rio de Janeiio in 1042 lecommended the adoption of measuie- to biing 
about the forfeiture of citizenship in the case of naturalized citizens of non-.\iiieiiian 
origin who might demon.stiate allegiance to a member of the Tiipartite Pact or an\ state 
subservient to them, including the teimmation of the citizenship of peisons recognizing 
or attempting to e.xcrcise dual rights of citizenship. 
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In spite of the divergencies in the practice of states in respect to the deter¬ 
mination of nationality it would seem that the task of codifying the law, in 
large part a matter dc lege ferenda, should not be abandoned because of the 
failure of the Hague Conference of 1930 to find compromises satisfactory to 
all states. Is the naturalization of a person by one state to be accepted as 
automatically releasing him from his former allegiance? Is the consent of the 
state of origin necessary to the acquisition of naturalization in another state? 
Is the prior performance of military service a condition of expatriation in 
the case of men who have left their country before the service was due? Are 
married women to be given an independent status in respect to nationality? 
Can cases of statelessness be eliminated? These and other questions now ap¬ 
pear in a different light; and the provisions of re.spect for “human rights and 
fundamental freedoms” contained in the Charter of the United Nations should 
make it le.ss difficult to find a basis of agreement than it was in 1930.'’'' 

The complex organization of the modern business association or corporation 
has made it difficult at times to determine the national character of such an 
as.sociation and has in consequence given rise to numerous controversies, 
particularly in respect to the status of such associations in time of war. The 
general principle holds that incorporated companies have the nationality of 
the state in which they are incorporated and unincorporated associations have 
the nationality of the state in which they are constituted or in which their 
governing body is normally located.'" The national character of the individual 
shareholders of a corporation does not normally affect the national character 
of the corporation itself, although it may be material in determining the 
nature of the activities of the corporation. In the case of Uaimler Company 
v. Continental Tyre and Rubber Company,"’ the House of Lords held that 
a company incorporated in the United Kingdom might, in .'^pite of its tech¬ 
nical legal character, nevertheless assume an enemy character in time of war 
where its agents, as the persons de facto in control of its affairs, are resident 
in the enemy country or are acting under the instructions of enemy share¬ 
holders.’- It may be observed that corporations, like natural persons, may 
have a dual or multiple nationality when the same persons are incorporated 
in different countries. 

It is definitely accepted that the exercise of a state’s juri.sdiction over its 
citizens is strictly limited to territorial boundaries. Any attempt to exlend the 
control of the state beyond those limits would be an encroachment upon the 
independence of another state and a serious infraction of international law. 
But this territorial restriction upon jurisdiction still leaves the state free to 


Compare the conclusions drawn by the Inter-Amcrican Juridical Committee in its 
Draft Declaration of the International Rights and Dtitk\ of Man, above. 

'"The question arises chiefly in connection with the diplomatic protection of citizens 
and their property in foreign countries. See Borchard, Diplomatic Protection, 617; Hyde, 
Int. Law, II, §§ 278, 279. 

1 1916 1 2 A. C. 307. Hudson, Cases, 311; Fenwick, Cases, 166. 

■ “ For criticism of the Daimler Case and discussion of the general subject, see A. D. 
Mr.Nair, "The National Character and Status of Corporations,” British Year Book, 1923- 
~4, PP 44-59. M. Tiavers, “La nationality des socletes coramerciales,” Recueil des Cotirs, 
Viil 33 (1930—HI), S- 
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assert rights over its citizens which may be made effective if at any subse¬ 
quent time they should return within the boundaries of the state. Hence while 
the enforcement of a particular law is a matter of actual physical control over 
the citizen within national boundaries, there is nothing to prevent the state, 
where there is no conflict of allegiances, from making claims of the widest 
variety upon its citizens and enforcing them in any way which does not 
involve the exercise of authority within the jurisdiction of another state. 

In respect to the acts of citizens outside national boundaries the most fre¬ 
quent assertion of personal jurisdiction by the state is over the commission 
of crimes. The constitutional law of different states varies in this matter, 
some states asserting a right to punish their citizens for crimes wherever 
committed, other states, such as Great Britain and the United States, choos¬ 
ing to restrict their ordinary criminal jurisdiction to acts comnutted within 
their territorial boundaries. In the case of American Banana Co. v. United 
Fruit Co.,'‘ decided in 1909, the Supreme Court of the United States refused 
to enforce the Sherman Anti-Trust Act against persons alleged to have 
violated the law in Panama and Costa Rica. On the other hand, it has been 
held constitutional for Congress to impose an income tax upon a citizen 
domiciled abroad in respect to real and personal property located abroad.'* 

In the case of Blackmer v. United States,”’’’ it was further held that a citizen 
owes his government a duty to attend its courts and to give his testimony 
whenever properly summoned, and that a refusal to return from abroad to 
give such testimony may subject him to penalties of the law. No question of 
international law, said the court, arises with re.spect to such an exerci.se of 
authority."'’ 

'I'he prol)lems of territorial readjustment created by the first World War j 
led to the imposition upon a number of states of special restrictions in the lions upon 
interest of protecting “minorities” which it was found impossible to eliminate o\ur 
in the redrawing of boundary lines. Precedent for these restrictions was found ‘jp, 
in the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. In concluding treaties with treaties 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, Austria-Hungary, 

Bulgaria, and Turkey, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers stipulated 
that there should be just and equal treatment of their racial, religious, and 
linguistic minorities." The scope of these separate treaty provisions was 
substantially the same, provision being made for equality before the law and 
equality of civil and political rights for all nationals of whatever race, lan¬ 
guage, or religion, including freedom of organization for religious and educa¬ 
tional purposes and opportunity of elementary education for children in their 
own languages in districts where the minority formed a considerable part of 

^8213 U S. 347 (iqog) Hudson, Cflvfs edit. 1929, p. 601. 

Cook V Ttiit, 265 U. S. 47 (1924). Hudson, Cases, p. 555. 

284 U. S 421 (1932). Fenwick, Cases, 171. Hudson, Cases, 55.8 

See Oppenheim, International Law, 4th cd., p. 281, as refened to by the court. 

The texts of the first five treaties arc to be found in the LcaRUC of Nations Treaty 
Series, Nos. 8, 20, 17, 6, 13, for Austria, Treaty of St.-Gcrmain, .Aits 64-69, for Hun¬ 
gary, Treaty of Trianon, Arts. 54-60; for Bulgaria, Treaty of Neuiny .Arts 49-57; for 
Turkey, Treaty of Lausanne, Arts. 37-45. 
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the population. The provisions of these minority treaties were held to con¬ 
stitute ‘obligations of international concern’’ and they were placed under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations, and the ('ouncil of the League was given 
authority to take action in regard to complaints of infractions of the treaties. 
A special procedure was devised by the League for dealing with petitions 
presented by minority groups. Moreover, di.sputes between the contracting 
states were to be referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice.'** 

'riie application of the provisions of these minorities treaties gave rise to 
numerous controversies in consequence of the sharp restriction they imposed 
ui)on the jurisdiction of the state subject to them. In an Advisory Opinion 
on the German Settlers in Poland,'’’ given in 1923, the Permanent Court of 
International justice defined the functions which minorities treaties were 
intended to fulfil, holding that the provisions of the minorities treaty guaran¬ 
teed the .same treatment and security “in law and in fact.” This interpreta¬ 
tion led the Couit, in the Advisory Opinion on the Minority Schools in 
Alhaitia,"' given m 1935, that an Albania law abolishing private 

.schools in that country was not justified by the fact that it constituted a gen¬ 
eral measuie applicable to the majority as well as to the minority. “The 
idea,” .''aid the Comt, ‘underlying the treaties for the protection of minorities 
is to secure foi certain elements incorporated in a State, the population of 
which differs from them in race, language or religion, the possibility of living 
peaceably alongside that population and cooperating amicably with it, while 
at the same time preserving the characteristics which distinguish them from 
the majority, and satisfying the ensuing special needs.’’ 

While the protection of alien minorities in the countries in which they 
have ha hi: al and .idei ith favorable 

response from the members of the lajaguc of Nations, the American states, 
recipients of various races emigrating from their home countries have insisted 
strongly that such aliens .should not be allowed to claim in their new homes 
the status of minorities. A declaration on "Poreign Minorities,” adopted at 
the Lima ('onfereiice of 1938, announcing that policy wms reaffirmed at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1942 as a "principle of American public law,’’ and again re- 
affunied at the Conference at Me.xico City in 1945.’* 

Trc.itii's The treaties between the Allied Powers and the satellite states following 

thesmmd the second World War contain broad provisions looking to the protection of 
World w.ir pj.|;5onj, without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion in respect 
to the enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms. The treaties 

■'Thu liti'ialuif of the subject of minorities under the protection of the LcaRuc of 
Nations l^ e\fi'nsi\v. See, 111 p.irticuldr. Stone, International Guarnnlre^ of Minority 
R/iihls, M.U1, The Protection of Minorities; Ten Years of World Cooperation, Chap XI; 
M.ujitne>, National Stales and Mntional Minorities, Azeirate, The /.eagi/c of Nations 
and National Minorities; A Mandelstam, “La protection des minorites,” Recueil des 
Coins, Vol 1 (192J), 367-517. Jannwsky, Nationalities and National Minorities. 

■ Seru", B, No. 6 Hudson, World Court Reports, 1, 208. 

‘“'Senes A/B, No. 64 Ibid, III, 484. 

'' For the Lima Declaiation, see Int Conferences of American States, 19.43-1940, 256. 
I'tn the Rio de Janeiro declaiation, and the Me.xito City resolution, see Pan American 
Union, Congress and Conference Series, No. 36, p. 49, No. 47, p. 70. 
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do not, however, make provision for the special ethnic privileges granterl to 
minorities by the treaties following the first World War, no provision, for 
example, being made for conducting schools in the language of the minority 
or for permitting the use of the minority language before the courts.'*^ 

The obligations thus imposed, while restricting the jurisdiction of each of 
the states subject to them, and thus constituting a temporary inequality in 
their international status, may he expected to extend in due time to all states 
when the principle of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
contained in Article i of the Charter of the United Nations takes shape in a 
general convention. It is not expected that such a convention will be con¬ 
sidered as an intervention on the part of the United Nations “in matters 
which are essentially within the dome.stic jurisdiction of any .state,” under the 
terms of Article 2.**'* 

1'he presence of aliens within the territory of a state has become of recent J JuiiMlic- 
years one of the most frequent occasions ot international controversy. While 
on the oro hand the rapid growth of international commercial relations in 
modern times has resulted in greatly increadng th« number of aliens in 
certain states offering opportunities for labor and for business enterprise, on 
the other hand the enlargement of governmental functions and the changing 
social policies of certain states in respect to individual rights of person and 
of property have given rise to new issues for the solution of which the prec¬ 
edents of the pa.st have proved inadequate Here perhaps more than in any 
other field, international law is in a state of transition, and rules must be laid 
down tentatively and generalizations made with reservations. A preliminary 
issue concerns the right of the state to exclude aliens from its territorial 
domain or to expel them when they have entered,—questions not .so much of 
jurisdiction as of national independence in the larger sense. \ 

It is a well-established general principle that a state may forbid the en- Thfcviii- 
trance of aliens into its territory, or admit them only in such cases as com- 
mend themselves to its judgment.’*'* The right of total exclusion is, however, 
more theoretical than real. As a practical issue, no slate can be assumed to 
be desirous of cutting itself off from all intercourse with the outside world; 
and should it do so it might reasonably be held to have forfeited its position 

Sec Treaty with Italy. Art 15; “Italy shall t.akc all measures necessary to secure to 
all persons under Italian jurisdiction, without distinction as to race. sex. Lineuaire or 
religion, the enjo\ment of human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, includin.g 
freedom of expression, of press and publication, of religious worship, of political opinion 
and of public meeting.” Similar provisions occur in the tieatics with Bulgaria, Finland, 

Hungary, and Rumania 

The question whether the exi.sting system of protecting minorities was the coireil solu¬ 
tion of the problem was widely discussed, some writers maintaining that it should be 
continued, others that it was essentially unsound. See J L. Kun/, “The Future of Interna¬ 
tional Law for the Protection of Minorities,” Am. Journal, Vol. 39 (194.5), 89. 

“•' See above, pp 178, 179, 252, 253. 

'*■* The rule was stated clearly by Vattcl in 17.58. Droil des gen\, Eng. trans , Bk. II, 

§§94, 100. The dictum m the case of Nishimura Ekiu v United States, 142 U S 651 
(1892), is often quoted “It is an accepted maxim of international law, that c\eiy sov¬ 
ereign nation has the power, as inherent in sovereignty, and essential to self-preser\ ation, 
to forbid the cntiance of foreigners within its dominions. 01 to admit them only in such 
cases and upon such conditions as it may see fit to prescribe.” 
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as a member of the international community. When it was asserted by the 
older juri.sts that there was a legal “right of intercourse” as between states, 
all that was meant, consistent with the law, wa.s that by custom some degree 
of commercial and social intercourse had come to be regarded as a normal 
condition of modern international life. This is quite a different matter from 
an obligation on the part of a particular state to admit all or any of those 
who only come with the intention of becoming permament residents. The 
partial exclusion of alien immigrants by the United States has been acquiesced 
in by other states in so far as it has been applied to all alike. Total exclusion 
of immigrants may at any time become a necessity for those states of the 
Western Hemisphere which feel that the number of immigrants to their 
territories has exceeded the capacity for beneficial assimilation. Under such 
circumstances there would seem to be no doubt that the general principle of 
the right of exclusion might be given practical application without giving rise 
to legal grounds of protest from other states. 

The controversial issue, however, has arisen in connection with the dis¬ 
crimination shown against the citizens of particular states. E.xclusion upon 
purely personal grounds, such as was put into effect by the United States 
laws prior to 1921,’"' being directed against the citizens of all states indis¬ 
criminately, presented no international issue. The exclusion of certain types 
of immigrants, such as idiots and paupers, was not contested, as being a 
purely domestic question. The United States, however, undertook by succes¬ 
sive acts of Congress, beginning in 1882, wholly to exclude Chinese immi¬ 
grants,'^'* as well as the natives of other specified sections of the continent of 
Asia.'*' By a treaty of 1880 China had agreed to the regulation or tem¬ 
porary suspension by the United States of Chinese immigration, but it was 
not until 1894 that China, by treaty, acquiesced in the absolute prohibition 
of the entrance of ('hinese laborers into the United States for a period of ten 
years from the ratification of the treaty.'*'-' Agitation in the United States for 
the exclusion of Japane.se immigrants re.sulted in the conclusion in 1907 of 
the Root-Takahira Agreement, known as the “gentleman’s agreement.” by 
which Japan undertook itself to prevent the immigration of Japanese laborers 
to the United States.'*" By act of May 26, 1924, however, the Japanese were 
directly excluded under the head of persons ‘ineligible to citizenship.”'" It 
should be observed that in the cases both of China and of Japan the right 
of entry into the United States which the two .states might have claimed for 
their citizens was merely an inferential right following from the principle of 
the equality of states. To exclude all aliens impartially raises no issue of 

For the earlier laws, see Moore, Digest, IV, § 562 

For the provisions of the several Acts, see Treaty, Laws, and Rules Governing the 
Adnmsion of Chinese, Department of Labor, Bureau of Immigration, 1917. 

Act of February 5, 1917; 39 Stat. at Large, 875. 

Treaties and Conventions, I, 237. See the Chinese KxrluMon Case, Chae Chan Pinf 
V. United States, 130 U S. 581 (1889); Fenwick, Ca\es, 176, Hudson, Cases, 1041, where 
the exclusion act of 1888 was held to overrule existing treaties. 

*''' Treaties and Conventions, I, 241. 

See Hackworth, Digest, III, 757. 

Ibid., HI, 761. For comment, see Am. Journal, Vol. 18 (1924), 520. 
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discrimination; to exclude the citizens of a particular state denies to that state 
a right accorded to others. The exclusion of certain races as being unassim- 
ilable is, it would appear, a political rather than a legal question. 

Tn more recent years the United States has put into effect a method of 
regulation known as the “quota .system,” the effects of which may be in fact 
discriminatory without thereby giving rise to valid legal protest. The Im¬ 
migration Act of 1924, in undertaking to restrict immigration in a way 
designed to maintain the existing racial composition of the United States, 
affects adversely immigration from south-eastern Europe; but tbe discrimina¬ 
tion is indirect and due to conditions which do not reflect upon the character 
of the immigrants from the particular country.''* Tn Brazil the Constitutions 
of 1934 and 1937 both incorporated provisions for the quota system; '■'* and 
subseriuent decree-laws granted .special privileges to rortugiiese. Under the 
Constitution (jf 1946 the matter is left to be regulated by ordinary law. 

The right of a state to expel aliens from its territories for reasons bearing The c\pii 
upon the public welfare of the state is well establi'^hed; but in the exercise 
of this right there must be, as in the case of the admission of aliens, no 
discrimination against the citizens of a particular foreign state as such. It 
would appear that the foreign governmeni has a right to inquire into the 
reason for the expulsion of its citizen.'" Precedents exist, chiefly in the rela¬ 
tions between the Great Powers and .small and unstable states, showing the 
exaction by foreign governments of an indemnity for the arbitrary expulsion 
of their subjects. Great Britain obtained from Nicaragua in 1.S95 an indem¬ 
nity for the expulsion of twelve British subjects who had been arrested and 
expelled for alleged participation in the Mosquito rebellion. In the same 
Blucfields Case the United States, relying chiefly upon the treaty of 1867, 
demanded that the two American pri.soners be informed of the charges against 
them and of the evidence in support of the charges, admitting, however, the 
right of Nicaragua to expel them if the charges were true.’'’ In 1920 the 
United Statc.s deported to Ru.ssia, on the ship Buford, a group of anarchists 
and radical socialists who had emigrated from that country to the United 
States and whose activities on behalf of their political principles were con¬ 
sidered detrimental to the welfare of the United States.'"’ In 1926 the Gov¬ 
ernment of Panama decided to exi)el one R. O. Marsh and others on account 
of their subversive activities among the San Bias Indians, and the United 

•’2 Sue Hackworth, Digest, III, 74i ff ; Hyde, Int. Law, I, §6o.-\, A W P.irker, 

‘‘United States Immigration Act of 1924,’’ Am. Journal, Vol, 18 (1924), 73.S; Vol 19, 

P 2.? 

'*■* Sec Accioly, Tratado, I, No. 697A. 

*'•» See cases in Moore, Digest, IV, § 551. In Ben Tillett's case l)et\veen Great Britain 
and Belgium the arbitrator held that Belgium was justified in the me.ins taken to ensure 
the expulsion in 1896 of one who had come from England to foment a strike of dock 
workers. Hudson, Cases, 1056; Fenwick, Cases, 181. 

Moore, Digest, loc. cit. In 1888 the United States demanded an indemnity from 
Guatemala for the expulsion, hy executive decree, before the completion of judicial 
process, of an American citizen, Hollander, who had been arrested upon a ch.irgc of 
malicious libel and forgery. Ibid. See also the decision in the Boffolo case bcloie the 
Italian-Venezuclan Commission in 1903 Ralston, Venezuelan Arbitrations, p. 699. 

The deportations were in accordance with an act of May 10, 1920. 
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States, uix)n receiving a request for its coiiperation, saw no reason why 
I’anaina should not “handle the matter independently.” A decree of expulsion 
was accordingly issued.*^ 

By international law, as has been seen, each state is left free to concede to 
aliens resident within its territory such measure of rights, apart from the 
protection of life and property, as it may see fit to confer upon them. Most 
states, however, in modern times have come to concede to aliens substantially 
the same civil privileges, as distinct from political rights, which are enjoyed 
by citizens of the state. These privileges include the right to hold, inherit, 
and transmit real property, the right to contract, the right to practise the 
professions and other licensed occupations, and the right of religious worship 
and of freedom of speech. The earlier droit d’aubainc, a relic of feudal times, 
in accordance with which the sovereign confiscated to the use of the state the 
movable and immovable property of deceased foreigners, had largely dis¬ 
appeared by the end of the eighteenth century.'-’*' Under the common law of 
Great Britain and of the United States an alien could take lands by purchase, 
i.e., by will or by deed, but not by descent, i.e., not by intestate succes¬ 
sion; ljut these restrictions have now been largely removed. In the United 
States the restrictions imposed by a number of the individual States of the 
Union have been rendered inoperative by treaties entered into by the United 
States with other countries.'"" In many countries aliens are forbidden to own 
land within a certain distance of the national boundaries. In Brazil and other 
countries aliens arc forbidden to operate mines and water-power systems, 
concessions being granted only to nationals. The Brazilian t'onstitution of 
1946 denies to aliens the right to own new.spapers and radio stations, nor can 
aliens be shareholders of corporations conducting such enterprises; but 
the restriction of the liberal professions to native Brazilians, prescribed by 
the Constitution of 1937, has now been abolished. 

On rare occasions states have found it necessary to discriminate against 
the citizens of a particular state and to deny them privileges granted to other 
aliens. Such a case arose in 1906 when the city of San Francisco undertook 
to segregate Japanese students in separate schools. The United States argued, 
in answer to the protest of Japan, that there existed a reasonable basis for 
the alleged discrimination, and that the action taken did not necessarily re¬ 
flect upon the character of the Japanese citizen and by inference upon the 

See Hackworth, Digest, III, 698 On the general subject of e.xpulsion, see C. J. B. 
de Boeck, “L’Expulsion ct Ics difiicultes internationalcs qu’en souleve la pratique,” Recued 
des Cours, Vol. 18 (1927—III), 447-647. 

‘''*The practice was vigorously condemned by Vattel in Droit des gens, Eng. trans., 
Bk. II, § 112. 

See Fairfax’s Devisee v. Hunter’s Lessee, 7 Cranch 603 (1813). 

"’“For instances, see Moore, Digest, IV, §§544-545. In the case of Truax v. Raich, 
239 US. 33 (1915), Fenwick, Cases, 185, Hudson Cases p. 1066, it was held as a point 
of constitutional law that a law of Arizona discriminating against aliens in respect to 
opportunities of employment was in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. In Jordan 
V. Tashiro, 278 US. 123 (1928), Hudson, Cases, p. 1070; Fenwick, Cases, 195, it was held 
that a treaty between the United States and Japan should be interpreted liberally so as 
to secure to the Japanese respondents the right to construct and operate a hospital. 

Art. iCo, 
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honor of Japan.’In 1913 a more acute issue arose in connection with the 
protest of Japan against the discriminatory character of California laws pro¬ 
hibiting aliens who were not “eligible to citizenship” from owning and 
transmitting real property, except in so far as the right was secured to them 
by treaty. Since Japanese citizens were unable to become naturalized, they 
were thus limited to the rights granted by a treaty of 1911, which fell short 
of the privileges enjoyed by other aliens. The United States urged in defense 
of the law that it was the result rather of local economic conditions than of 
direct racial discrimination; but Japan refused to acquiesce in the justice of 
the explanation.’"'’ Additional legislation was enacted by California in 1920, 
with fresh protest from Japan.’ 

International law recognizes a distinction between the status of tho--e aliens Domiciled 
who are merely transient visitors in a foreign country and those who have “ 
establi.shed a permanent residence there with apparent intention of remaining 
indefinitely. Not only must domiciled aliens obey the local laws ;ind pay the 
normal taxes, whether upon person or upon property, impo.sed bv the state; 
but should the necessity arise they may be called upon by the state to perform 
such public duties as police and militi.a seivice. as distinct from military 
service, as well as to submit to special measures, such aj quarantine regula¬ 
tions, restricting their personal liberty and the enjoyment of their property 
in the interest of the public welfare. Domicile thus creates a .sort of qualified 
or temporary allegiance.'" ’ A delicate question is presented when the state in 
which the alien is domiciled goes to war with the state of which he is citizen. 

In such a case, while the alien may not be drafted into military service, he 
is at the same time bound not to contribute by an overt act to the success of 
the state of his nationality; and he may be punished for high treason and 
may be subjected to other penalties imposed by state law upon such 
offenses.’ 

We have seen that a state may exercise personal jurisdiction over its na- k. i.imita* 
tionals for acts committed abroad and may make its jurisdiction effective 
when such nationals return again within the jurisdiction of the state. Can a jurisdiction 
similar jurisdiction be exercised with regard to an alien for an act committed ^ 
abroad w'hen such alien happens to come subsequently within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the state. The question has given rise to much controversy. 

Acts of the alien not directly injurious to the state or to its citizens may be 
excluded from consideration. What of acts such as forgery or treasonable 
plotting directly injurious to the state? Continental jurists generally assert the 

’ Hackworth, Digest, III, 755. 

103 Sec Am. Journal, Vol. 8 (1914), S7i- For the text of the California law, see ibid, 

Supp, 177. For cases in illustration of the application of the law, see Hackworth, Digest, 

III, 683 ff. 

See Am Journal, Vol. 15 (1921)1 SS; Vol. 16 (1923), 420. 

’"•’■’Sec Carlisle v. United States, 16 Wallace 147 {1873), where the court held that 
certain domiciled aliens who had given aid and comfort to the Confederacy were guilty 
of high treaMin; and see the case of “Lord Haw Haw,” below, p 272, 

In the case of De Jager v. Attorney-General of Natal, L. R. .\pp. Cas, 326 (1907), 
a British court held guilty of high treason a resident of Natal who during the occupation 
of that country by the Boer army served in its ranks. Hudson, Cases, 1060. 
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right to pmii<h in such cases.*"" WTiat of acts which although committed 
abroad i.ikt efiect within national territory? In a case in dispute between the 
United States and Mexico, the latter country attempted in 1886 to punish 
one Cuttin- for a libel published in a Texan newspaper against a Mexican 
citizen then in Mexico. While a demand by the United States for the release 
of Culling was refused, the Mexican plaintiff withdrew his action and Cutting 
wa'^ released without criminal prosecution.'"'' More recently the case of the 
Lotus,'"" decided in 1927, brought this question of jurisdiction before the 
J’ermanent Court of International Ju‘<fice and contributed much valuable 
discussion ufxui it. A French steamship, the Lotus, collided with a Turkish 
steamship, the Boz-Kourt, on the open sea with loss of life to lurkish citizens 
on the latter vessel. Upon the arrival of the Lotus at Constantinople, the 
French officer of the watch was prosecuted and sentenced to imprisonment. 
The resulting dispute between France and Turkey was referred to the Perma¬ 
nent C(.urt, which held by a majority vote that the criminal proceedings 
instituted by Tuikey were not in conllict with international law, since the 
act of the Flench officer ‘‘produced its effects on the Turki.sh vessel and con- 
sequeiitl> in a place assimilated to Turkish territory.” In the case of Ford 
V. United Slates,"" the court held that certain British subjects might, upon 
seizure of their vessel, be prosecuted for a conspiracy to violate the laws of 
the United States whether or not they were in or out of the country at the 
time of the offense. 

The conviction of William Joyce, popularly known as “Lord Haw Haw,” 
by the British Government for high treason was upheld by the House of 
Lords in 1945."' Joyce, although born in the United States, resided in Eng¬ 
land between 1921 and 1939, at which time he applied for the passport, 
describing himself as a British subject born in Galway, Ireland. In September, 
1939, he entered the service of the German Radio Company of Berlin as an 
announcer of British news. The House of Lords held that the accused while 
"not in law a British subject,” yet in obtaining possession of a British pass¬ 
port, in which he d(‘.scribed himself as a British subject, he had “by his own 
act... maintained the bond which while he was within the realm bound him 
to his Sovereign.’’ 

During the middle ages it was common for commercial towns to concede 
to foreign merchants the privilege of residing in separate parts of the town 
and being governed by their own domestic laws. 'I'his privilege died out in 
Europe with the growth of the principle of territorial sovereignty; but it 

"’"In a report presented to the League of Nations Codification Committee in 1926 
the conclusion w.i« reached that the diversity of practice among states was too great to 
permit the formulation of a general rule on the subject Am Journal, Vol 20 (192b), 
hpec Sl'pp, 2!;s ff. Sec also W E. Beckett, “The Exercise of Criminal Jurisdiction over 
Foreigners,” Hnlhh Year Book, VI (1925), 44. 

' Fenwick, Ca\r\, 200, reproduced from Moore, Report on Extraterritorial Crime and 
the Ciittinii Case. 

.Sines A, No. 10 Fenwick, Cases, 204; Hudson, Cases, 677. 

' 273 U S. S93 (T927). Fenwick, Cases, 213 

' ‘' Joyce V. Director of Public Prosecutions. House of Lords, December 18, 1945. Am. 
Journal, Vol 40 (1946), 663 
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continued to be recognized in Turkey, where, Ijecause of the religious charac¬ 
ter of the Mohammedan law, there were special reasons f«>r t)ermitting f«)reiKn 
residents to remain subject to the laws of their own country." “ A system of 
“extraterritorial jurisdiction,” based partly upon cu'^tom and partly upon 
treaties of unilateral obligation, known as “capitulatifin-,,” was thu- de- 
vclopied. in accordance with which cases relating to foreign citizens were tried 
before diplomatic or consular courts opierating in accordance with the laws 
of the several states.During the nineteenth century the .sy»tem wa^ e.x- 
tended to other non-Christian states who.se customs and legal sy.stem^ differed 
radically from those of Europe. Japan succeeded in releasing it.^elf in 1899 
from the limitations imposed upon its sovereignty by the exemption of aliens 
from its local jurisdiction. Upon the outbreak of war in 1914 Turkey 
announced the abrogation of the capitulations, which, it as‘.ertcd, restricted 
its sovereignty. This unilateral action was ccjntested by the United States; 
but the matter remained in susjiense during the war. At the close of the war 
the capitulations were temporarily renewed; but by the Treaty of Lausanne 
of 1923 the contracting parties accepted their “complete abolition.” The 
United States acceded to the abolition in a separate treaty signed in 1931."'’ 
In Egypt a special .sy.stem of Mixed Courts dealing with civil and com¬ 
mercial cases was established in 1876. in accordance with which the Egyptian 
Government appointed a bmly' of judges partly native and partly foreign, 
the latter being nominated by the respective foreign capitulatory governments 
and forming a majority of the court."Criminal jurisdiction remained with 
the Consular Courts. In 1937 a convention was signed at Montreux declaring 
the “Complete abolition in all resjDects of capitulations in Egypt ", but at 
the same time provision was made for a transition pDeriod of ten years during 
which the Mixed Court of Appeal and the Mi.xed Tribunals were to be main¬ 
tained."' Extraterritorial rights were terminated in Tran by unilateral action 
of the government in 1927."^ For many years China compilaiiied of the 
abuses attending the enjoyment by foreigners of extraterritorial rights; and 
at the close of the Washington Conference of 1921-1922 a resolution was 
adopted by the participating powers looking to the promotion of legislative 

"2 For the historical background, sec Brown, Foreigners in Turkey: Their Jundical 
Status, Chap I. Sec also Daincse v Hale, gi U.S. 13 (1875); HuiLon, 70^ 

" ' On the general subject of c.xtratcrritorial j'urisdiction, see Brown, op. cil , Chap II; 
Ilackworth, Digest, II, 493 ff.; Hyde, Int. Law, II, 849 ff., where an elaborate bibliography 
may be found. 

"•* Art. 28, treaty of July 24, 1923. 

^'“For the text, see Am. Journal, Vol. 28 (1934), Supp , 129. 

"“For details, see Scott, The Law Affectmg Foreigners in Egypt, rev. ed., J. Y. 
Brinton, “The Mi.xed Courts of Egypt,” Am. Journal, Vol 20 (192O), 670 
For the te.xt, see Am. Journal, Vol. 34 (1940), Supp., 201. 

See Ilackworth, Digest, II, 532. 

Extraterritorial rights enjoyed by the United States in Siam weie surrendered by a 
treaty of 1920 See F. B. Sayre, "The Passing of Extraterritoriality in Siam," Journal, 
Vol. 22 (192S), 70; Hackworth, Digest, II, 532. 

Following the treaty of 1937 between Great Britain and France, terminating the 
capitulatory rights previously enjoyed by Great Britain in Morocco, the United States 
was the only remaining country enjoying them. 

For the abolition of capitulatory rights in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq, see 
Digest, II, 517 ff. 


Hackworth, 
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and judicial reforms in China which would warrant them in relinquishing' 
their rights.’''' It was not, however, until 1943 that the United States signed 
with C'hina, at Washington, the Treaty for the Relinquishment of Extra¬ 
territorial Rights, and on the same day a treaty to the same effect was signed 
between Great Britain and China at Chungking.’-" 

'See .Iw Vol. 16 (1922), Supp 76; H S QuiKlcy, “Extratcrritorialitv in 

China, Aw Journal \o\ zo (1926), 46. M Bishop, “American EMiaterritorial Juris¬ 
diction in rhin.a, thid, p. 2.S1, Keeton, The Development of Kxtratemtorialilv in China: 
J. Escarr.i, Remeil </fs Cmrs, Vol. 27 (1929—11), 5. 

' For the text of the trcat> with the United States, sec Dept of State Bnlletm, Vol. 
yill, for comment, see Q Wright, “The End of Extratcrritorialitv m China,” Am 
Journal, Vol. .^7 (1943), 286 
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The International Responsibility of the State for the 
Protection of Resident Aliens 


In no field of international law have more highly controversial questions 
arisen than in that which involves the relations between the state and citizens 
of foreign states.' The.sc relations may be divided into two general classes: 
those of resident aliens who are living within the jurisdiction of the state and 
are exercising therein the normal commercial and social activities of citizens 
of the state itself; and on the other hand those of aliens with whom the state 
has entered into special contractual relation® for the loan of money or for 
the performance of particular services The two classes of cases present dif¬ 
ferent legal issues, but it is common to group them together becau.se of 
certain points of contact between them.* 

The advantages as well as the needs *)f commercial and social intercourse Protcctinn 
have resulted in recent years in the presence in practically every state of a aliens 
large number of aliens. We have .seen that the state itself is the judge of the 
extent of the civil privileges which they may be permitted to enjoy in common 
with the citizens of the state, privileges which in general represent the pur¬ 
pose of their pre.sence within the state." But over and above these privileges 
there are certain fundamental rights of person and of property which accom¬ 
pany the individual alien wherever he goes as a part of his human inherit¬ 
ance.' The privileges may be revoked; but the fundamental rights remain. 

The question then arises, what is the scope of these fundamental rights, and 
what is the responsibility of the state to see that they are respected by its 
own officers and that they are protected against the illegal acts of individuals? 

Putting the question in terms of the relations between .states, under what 


' On the Reneral subject of the responsibility of the state in relation to aliens, sec 
Borch.iril, Diplomatic Pioicclion of Cifiiiiis .Ibruurf, “The ‘Minimum Standard' of the 
Treatment of AlieiT.,’' Procctdings, .-Vm Society Int Law, 51 ff., “The ‘Committee 

of Kxpeits’ at the Lima Conleience,’’ Am. Journal, Vol. 33 (1939), pp. 209 ff-, Kagleton, 
Rrspunsihility of iilalis tn International Laso, H.irv.ird Reve-irch, Draft Conventions on 
Nationality, Responsibility of States, Territorial Waters; Dunn, The Protection of Na¬ 
tionals; Freeman, The International Responsibility of States for Denial of Justice; Sir 
J F William.s, “International Law and the Property of .Aliens,” British Year Book, IX 
(1928), I, Nielsen, International Law Applied to Reclamations; Whiteman, Damages in 
International Law; F'ellcr, The Mexican Claims Commissions; A. Vcrdro.ss, Recueil des 
Cours, Vol. 37 (1931—III), 327. 

- The subject of the re.sponsiliilily of the state in relation to aliens is frequentU treated 
under the title of “International Claims,’’ where the subject is approached from the point 
of view of the state makinn the claim on behalf of its citizen rather than from the point 
of view of the state against which the claim is brought The riphts of the former and 
the obligations of the latter are, however, obviously correlative. 

Sec above, p. 270. 

* See above, pp. 129 ff. 
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cirtumstances may the state of which the alien is a national intervene in his 
behalf when it believes that his fundamental rights have not been duly re¬ 
spected and [jrotected by the foreign state, and what measure of redress may 
it claim for him in the particular case? ’ Is the redress qualified by the treat¬ 
ment accorded by the foreign state to its own citizens? 

Normal Under ordinary conditions a citizen of one state coming within the juris- 

ihcaHcn ' diction of another state, whether as a transient visitor or as a more or less 
permanent resident, may make no claim to a favored status. His substantive 
rights are the rights 01 the citizens of the countiy, less those special civil and 
political rights reserved to citizens. His procedural rights are in like manner 
those of the citizens of the country.'" If a wrong is done to him he expects to 
appeal to the same law for redress and to have access to the same courts that 
aie open to the nationals of the country. His rights of personal security and 
his personal libeity are as sacred as those of the citizen; his property rights, 
and his rights under contract, limited as they ma\' be, are entitled to the .same 
protection of the law. If his rights are violated he has access to the courts of 
the .>tale fot redress upon the same footing as if he were a citizen. What if the 
law itself is llagrantly oppressive, or openly discriminatory against the alien, 
or is admini.-.tered in an unjust manner? What if the redre.ss to which he is 
entitled under the law when his rights arc violated should be denied by a 
flagranlly unjust decision of the courts or by delays eiiuivalent to an unjust 
decision? What if in being prosecuted for a violation of the law on his own 
part he is di'iiied due process of law or given a sentenie out of all proportion 
to the gravity of the offense committed? In such cases of “denial of justice" 
the tnatment of the alien ceases to be a question of municipal law, and it 
may become the occasion for the assertion by his home state of an interna¬ 
tional right to secure proper redress for him.' 

“Uoniaiof I'lie term "denial of justice” may be taken in a broad sense to indicate a 
justice f.^ilure on the part of the authorities of the government either to provide 

adeiiiiate means t)f redress to the alien when his substantive rights have been 
violated or, when the alien himself has violated the law, to observe due process 
of law in bringing him to trial and determining his guilt. But the term is not 
a strictly technical one, some writers limiting it to include acts of the judi¬ 
ciary only, or of the judiciary and of administrative officers, while others 

■’ The fact that the individual can not brinR suit acainst llie foreign state in his own 
bchalt but must have recourse to the intervention of his (joveinment is one of the re.tsons 
olfeied by ceitain writers for dcnyinj; to individuals the ihaiatter of persons of inlerna- 
ti0n.1l law. 

•' Tlie law of Ecuador is specific in this respect and typical of a number of other Latin 
Ameiuan States “Foreigners, whatever their class ma> be, enjoy in Ecuador, in aecord- 
ame with the Constitution and the laws, the same civil iiRhls which belong to nationals 
and the guaiantees accorded by the Constitution, cxiept those which are granted e\clu- 
sueh to Ecuadorans.’’ Art 24, law of February 16, ig.jH Am Journal, Vol, 32 (1938), 
Supp , iin, 1O7. 

7 The term “diplomatic protection” is regularly used to indicate action on behalf of the 
alien by the '■tatc ol whiih he is a national Up to the time smh action is taken the 
qm-ti(in is a domestic one between the alien and the stale in which the injury takes 
place The teim “diplomatic intervention” is used by certain Latin American writers to 
dc'siube the unlawful interference of a state on behalf of its citizens abroad. 
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extend it to include all forms of internationally illegal treatment of aliens.® 
The definition of the Harvard Research Draft appears to exclude the violation 
of the substantive rights of the alien, but interprets broadly the violation of 
procedural rights: “A state is responsible if an injury to an alien results from 
a denial of justice. Denial of justice exists when there is a denial, unwarranted 
delay or obstruction of access to courts, gross deficiency in the administration 
of judicial or remedial process, failure to provide those guarantees which are 
generally considered indi.spensable to the proper administration of justiie, or a 
manifestly unjust judgment. An error of a national court which does not 
produce manifest injustice is not a denial of justice.” '' The term is so well 
established that it would seem desirable to retain it and define it as above, 
rather than to avoid its use altogether. 

'file controversial aspect of the problem of thi responsibility of the state 
in relation to aliens has arisen from the claim on the iiart of certain govern¬ 
ments and jurists that the alien, coming into the ^tatc of his own iree will, is 
entitled to no better treatment than that whiih accorded to citizens of the 
state itself, 'fhis doctrine of “equality of treaimeiil” does not mean that the 
alien is to share in all of the privileges <.f citizens, but merely that such rights 
as the law permits him to enjoy will be protected as would similar rights of 
the citizen. But what if the protection afforded to the citizen himself is below 
the minimum standard of treatment to be expected of a civilized state? .Some 
writers have gone so far as to deny that there is any such minimum or “inter¬ 
national standard of justice"; holding that each '^tate. in the e.xcrci^e of its 
sovereign rights, is piivilegcd to maintain its own methods of procedure. If 
they are ob.served, the alien can have no complaint and the state of which 
he is a national can have no ground of intervention in his behalf. 

'fhis view has found expression particularly in Latin America, as an offset 
to what ha.s been considered the “interventionist” policy of the United 
States.'" The first International Conference of American States, held in 
Washington, i.SSg-i.Sqo, proclaimed the doctrine of equality in broad terms, 
recommending to the governments of the countries represented at the confer¬ 
ence the adoption of the following rules as principles of American interna¬ 
tional law: “(i) Foreigners are entitled to enjoy all the civil rights enjoyed 
by natives; and they shall be accorded all the benefits of said rights in all 
that is essential as well as in the form or proceduie, and the legal remedies 
incident thereto, absolutely in like manner as said natives. (2) A nation has 

** P'or the wide variety of meanings attached to the term “deni.al of justice." see Fieeman, 
op lit , Chajis V-VII; O L Lissitzyn, "The Me.ining ot the Term Doni.d ot Justice in 
Internat10n.1l Law," Am Journal, Vo! 30 (1930). pp 632 ff , Hackworth, l)it;rst, \ . 526; 
Feller, op. cit, 129; Ch de Visschcr, "Le deni de justice en droit intein.ition.il." Rrciieil 
de\ C’oMrr. Vol 52 (1935 -II), 369. 

" Harvard Draft Convention on Responsibility of States, -■Vrt, g It is assumed that this 
definition would include the decisions of administrative authorities in cases where there is 
no appeal to the courts 

'"See C. Cl Fenwick, ‘intervention Individual and Collective," Am. Journal, Vol. 39 
(‘94S), 64.S 

In support of the principle of equality of treatment, sec Yepes, El panamericani’imo y 
el derecho internaaonal. Sec a recent manifestation in the form of the "Caidenas Doc¬ 
trine,” P. M Brown, .4m. Journal, Vol. 34 (1940), 300; and below, n. 71. 
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not, nor recognizes in favor of foreigners, any other obligations or respon¬ 
sibilities than those which in favor of the natives are established, in like 
cases, by the constitution and the laws.”" The delegation of the United 
States, submitting a minority report, voted against the recommendation. 

'I’he conllict of opinion manifested on thLs occasion by the United States 
and the other American states continued in succeeding conferences, notably 
at Montevideo in 1933. The Convention on the Riglits and Duties of States 
adopted at that conference, after .stating in Article g the e.stabhshed princiiile 
that “The juri.sdiction of states within the limits of national territory applies 
to all the inhabitants,” provides that: “Nationals and foreigners are under 
the same protection of the law and the national authorities and the foreigners 
may nut claim rights other or more extensive than those of the nationals.” ’“ 
The convention was signed by the United States, but with a reservation based 
upon the lack of time to prepare the necessary “interpretations and defini¬ 
tions” of the proposed doctrines and principles.' ‘ 

The in.sistence of the United States and other governments that there is an 
intc'rnati<inal standard of justice is supported by the views not only of jurists 
of the United States, Great Britain, and other countries, but by (he decisions 
of international arbitration tribunals.'^ It is obvious that if this international 
standard is higher than that which is maintained by the government of a 

"/«(. Cunferencci of Am States, 1889-1928, Rctommeml.ition, “Cl.iims and Diplo¬ 
matic IntL-ucntion," p 45. 

^-Ibid, 19^5-1940, p 121 Compare Resolution I.XXIV of (In* ■'ame confL'renic, on 
“International Rcspon'ibiht\ of the Slate.” by which the confcicnic “re.ifliinis once 
more, a.s a principle of intern.alional l.iw, the ci\il ec)Uaht> of the loiciunci with the 
national as the maximum limit ot protection to which he may a'-piie in tlie pos>iti\e 
legislations ol the states Ibid, p. 91. 

^•'Ibtd, |i. 123 For detail.s, sec Report of the Delegates of Amenra to the Seventh 
Intel national Conference of Ameiiian States, pp 170 ff 

" See Llihu Root. “The Basis of Frotcclion to Citizens Rc-iding .Muoail,’ PioiKdiiOis, 
Am Society ol Int Law, 1910, p lO ‘There la a standard of justice, vet\ simple, veiy 
fundamental, and of such geneial acceptance by all milized counliies as to foim a pait 
of the international law of the woiJd The condition upon which any lountry is entitled 
to me.isure the justice due from it to an alien Iv. the justice which it accoitls to its own 
citizens IS that its system of law and administration shall contorm to this general 
standard.” 

In It' opinion on the Neer claim the Gener.il Claims Commi"ion, United States and 
Me.xico, accejited the jirincijile that the “piopnety of goxernmental acts should be jiiit to 
the test ol international standards” Opinions of the CoininisMoneis, 1927, p 73 The 
Commission went on to obsi-rvc, howcvei. that “the treatment of .in alien, m older to 
conslitute an international delinquency, should amount to an outrage, to b.id f.iith, to 
willul neglect ot duty, 01 to an insufticiencj ot governmental action so far shoil of 
international standards that every reasonable and impartial man would readily lecogiiize 
its insufficiency ” 

The Hi.izilian jurist Accioly obs<-i\cs- “In Hi.izil, .as m the majoiity of civilized .states, 
the question loses much of its importance, because the respective laws aie so advanced 
that the equality of lights conceded to aliens lepresents sufficient protection for them 
However, in countries in which the national legislation docs not offer, in ic-spect to life, 
liberty and properly, the protection generally due to individuals according to the accepted 
principles of international law, the ca.se is different .and equality of treatment is not 
enough.” TraUido de derecho inlernactonal publico, I, 370 

•Among other leading Latin American authors Moreno states that the alien “wherever 
he finds himself, and without distinction of nationality, should enjoy the inherent lights of 
man,” citing with approval Lauterpacht’s statement that interna(ion.il tribunals have 
many times upheld the minimum standard of civilization Derecho internacional publico, 
Vol. 1,311. 
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particular state the result will be to ^ivc to the alien a flegree of 

protection than that enjoyed by the citizens of the country in question and 
thus put tlie alien in a privileged positirm. If it be argued that a foreign state, 
in insisting upon the principle of an international standard of justice, is 
attacking the “sovereignty” of the other state, by interfering in the adminis¬ 
tration of its domestic law, the answer must be that all rules of international 
law which run counter to the will of a i)articular slate are efjiially an attack 
upon its sovereignty. If there exists such a preponderance of opinion and of 
practice in the matter as to constitute a rule of internalir)nal law, the en¬ 
croachment upon .sovereignty is purely incidental.'’' 

Proceeding on the a.ssumption that there exists an international standard b. The 
of justice in respect to the treatment to be accorded to the alien by the gov- Ihrl^t^pon- 
ernment of the .state, the problem arises to determine under what cirtum- sibiiityof 
stances and at what time the state becomes responsible for wTongs done to 
an alien? Is the responsibility absolute or rclati\e. direct or indirect? With 
respect to wrongs committed against the alien b\ individuals, singly or in 
groups, scholars have discussed at length the (I'lestion whether the state is 
responsible indirectly or vicariously for the acis of individuals within its juris¬ 
diction, or whether the act of the indivulual merely “engages the respon¬ 
sibility of the stale," that is to say, is the occasion for creating a situation 
out of which that responsibility may ariM*'” On the one hand we can say 
that the state is in general responsible for the maintenance of law and order, 
so that when violence takes place the stale is indirectly responsible for the 
breach of the law. but since it is beyond the power of any state to [irevent 
all acts of violence, and wholly impracticable for it to make redress from its 
own resouices, the responsibility of the state can b** enn-idered as having 
been met when it affords proper means of redress fi.r the wrong done. On the 
other hand we can .say that the stale is not in any way responsible for the 
mere commission of the wrong, and that its responsibility begins only when 
it fails to provide adequate means of redress.'" The difference between the 
two positions is largely acatleinic, since both sides are agreed that under 
ordinary circumstances the actual responsibility of the state is basefl upon 
some wrongful act on its part, or .some failure to act where action should have 
been taken." The phra.se "responsibility of the state" in this connection may, 

'■’It IS to be c\in’ct«l that the adoption b> the United Nations of ,in Intern,Uion.il 
Bill of Rights .ind its subsoquont incorporation into the municip.il law of the imlivirlual 
states would constitute a minimum standaid and give a new a-pett to the problem of 
equality in lespcit to citizens and .ilien« In its Draft Declaration of the International 
Rights and Duties of Man the Intei-.American Juridical Committee put aliens upon the 
same footing a.s nationals, but made provision for a special pioccdure in cases in which 
the state of which the alien was a national alleged denial of justice See above, p 114 

The princijiles at issue are carefully analyzed by E Borch.aid, "The ‘Minimum Stand¬ 
ard’ of the Treatment of Aliens," Proceedings, Am. Soc Int. Law, 1939, pp. .si ff 
See, on this subject, Eagleton, op cit., 70 ff ; Freeman, op eil., iqff 

'•Eagleton finds the second conception “most nearly in haimony with the practice 
of states to-day,’’ arguing that “the st.ite can not be regaided as an absolute guarantor 
of the proper conduct of all persons within its bounds ’’ Op eit, 77 

An interesting theory described .as “community of fortune" was offeied by the .Argen¬ 
tine jurist, Podesta Costa, in 192Z to distinguish between the immediate (direct) and 
mediate (indirect) responsibility of the state. An alien, coming into a state, shaies with 
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therefore, be derinod ac the secondary obligation of the state to make repara¬ 
tion to another state f.ir the failure to fiiltil its primary obligation to afford 
the proper j)rotet'li()n due to the alien.''* 

Relation With re'-(.ect to wrongs to the alien committed by the officers of the govern- 

Kovem- ment a different situation is presented. Slates arecniporate persons, and they 
mental (>3,^ ,„,ly jjjyp e.xpression to their corporate will through the acts of lawfully 

and the appointed offirers. The responsibility of the state ft)r the acts of these officers 

might, therefore, be de.scribcd as the “law of agency in international rela¬ 
tions,” Xot all offi-'ers of the state are, however, of the same degree. The 
executive head of the government and the national legislature are in most 
states the primary agents of the state for the determination of foreign policy 
and the performance of international obligalirms. so that their acts are acts 
of the stale itself and the responsibility of the state for them ’’s direct and 
immediate. Equally direct, but less immediate, is the responsibility of the 
state for the acts of its higher administrative officers and of its judicial 
tribunals; but the stale is always free to disclaim their acts and, although 
accepting responsibility for them, to clear itself of any imputation of inten¬ 
tional wiong-' Minor public officers, local sheriffs, magistrate", and imlice- 
men are abo agents of the state, but they are in many cases so remotely con¬ 
nected with the central government that it would seem mure correct to say 
that the slate is only indirectly responsible for thcii acts, that is to say, the 
responsibility of the slate is engaged not because of the act itself but because 
of the failure of the state to punish the offender when the act has lieen 
committed."- Where acts are done by minor officials, .soldiers and others 
under orders, as in the case of the shooting down of the American transport 

the citizens of the state a common fortune, benefitting by the rights whith they enjoy 
and burdened by the obligations to which they are subject Only when somethiim mturs 
to de-troy this community of fortune doe' the light of diplomatic protection arise If a 
state should deny to aliens the fundamental rights ot man, its responsibility bclore its own 
law would then he ton\cited into intern,itional responsibility With icsjieLt to the ciucs- 
tion of direct or indirect responsibility ol the stale I'rccman observes that, "So far as 
concerns the principle of State responsibility itself, the distinction is absolutely irrclev.int 
Th,at re"i)onsil)ihty may conceivably be regarded as secondary or remote when compared 
with the liability of the person who committed the wrongful art, but whether the souice 
of the oiiginal injury be a private wrong or not, international rcspnn-ibility c.in ne\er be 
anything else hut direct in the sen.se that it can only aii.-e alter a tailiire on the p.irt of 
State organs to observe some intcinational oblication mrumbent upon them” Op nt , 
pp 21-22. Sec Feller, T/ir Mexican Chums Commissions, p na, for the apjilication of the 
distinction in the Chattin case 

’ ■' Following in the lead of Grotius. who devoted a chapter “On damage caused 
through injury, and the obligation arising thciefrom” (Book II, Chap XVII) many 
writers determine the responsibility of the state in terms of “fault” on its part Sec 
Eagleton, op. cit, p. 208, where the writer points out that, starting from the original 
proposition of Grotius, two paths have been followed the one seeking to extend the 
field of responsibility by widening the definition of fault, the other seeking to eliminate 
the idea of fault and to make responsibility objective The elusivcness of the idea of 
fault and the subtle distinction between actual and constructive fault would seem to make 
it a less satisfactory test than that of “denial of justice” and “due diligence,” although 
both of these contain subjective as well as objective elements Compare the observations 
of -Anzilotti, Cours de droit international, 496. 

-'The analogy breaks down on certain points, but is on the whole sufficiently close 
to be helpful. 

See below, p 290 
*^-Sce below, up 282, 283. 
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planes by Yugoslav airmen, the responsibility is thrown back upon the higher 
officers who ordered the men to act.* ‘ 

Where the alien is injured by the unlawful act of an individual, there is C. Acts 
comiilete agreement with respect to the first stage of the iirocedurc to be 
folldwetl. The alien, finding him injured by breach of contract, tort, or any 
other civil offense, must have recourse to the local courts for redress.= ' 

Should these deny him redress, he must make his appeal to the higlier loiirts 
in accordance with the provisions of municipal law. Normally the decision of 
the highest courts to which an appeal may Im.* taken is final; but shoulrl the 
decision be so arbitiary or discriminatory as to constitute a clear ‘“denial of 
justice,” the state of which the alien is a national may then take uj) his case 
and intervene diplomatically in his behalf, in which event the question ceases 
to be merely a domestic one between the alien and the foreign government 
and becomes an international issue to be settled by tbe printiples of interna¬ 
tional law. 

If the alien should be the victim of a criminal act, tbe state must not only 
afford such redress as a suit for damages might obtain, but it must show due 
diligence in arresting and prosecuting the offender Negligence on its [lart in 
this latter respect will give rise to a claim lor compensation. In the Galvan 
ca.secompensation was awarded by the General Claims Commi.ssion in 
favor of the widow of a Mexican killed in Texas on the ground that ‘“there 
was a clear failure on the part of the authorities of the state of 'fexa-s" 
to act in conformity with “the general principle of international law re¬ 
quiring authorities to take proper mea.sures to apprehend and punish a 
person who appears to be guilty of a crime against an alien." In the Janes 
case,-''’ in which an American superintendent of mines in Mexico was mur¬ 
dered by a discharged employee, comiDensation was awarded to the widow on 
the ground that the local authorities failed to apprehend and punish the 
slayer under circumstances in w'hich the negligence might be said to have 
amounted to indifference to the commission of the crime. In the Neer case, 
in which an American superintendent of a mine was killed by a body of armed 
men, compensation was refused on the ground that while in the opinion of 
the (Commissioners “better methods" might have been used, the Mexican 
authorities had not shown “such lack of diligence or such lack of intelligent 
investigation" in apprehending and punishing the culprits as to render 
^lexico liable in the case.-' 


-^In this case the act was admittedly an act of state, not raisinp the question of 
re'>ponMlnlity on the part of the agents directly connected with it See below, p 2i)i. 

The plea of respondrat superior is, however, not Rood in the esav of certain acts ot a 
p.irticulaily barbarous character See below, p 669. 

See Freeman, op. cit , Chap. XV- ‘“Deleuated Control The “Local Remedy' Rule and 
its Relation to Denial of justice"; Eaglcton, op. cit.. Chap V. 

-■’Mexico V. United States. Opinions of the Commiuioner\ (iq’6), p 408 Fenwick, 
Casa, 22 1. 

Opinions of the Commissioners (1927), p. icS For comment, see Feller, op. cit., 292. 

-’’Ibid (1927), p. 71 In the course ol its opinion the Commis-ion di'-iusses the various 
interpretations of “denial of justice” and obseivcs: “Without attcmplinR to announce a 
precise formula, it is in the opinion of the Commission possible to go a little further 
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The claim of “denial of justice’’ appears more often in the case of aliens 
accused of criminal acts where there has been undue delay in brinf^ing the 
accused to trial, evidence of cruel treatment while awaiting trial, or a mani¬ 
festly unjust sentence. In the C’hattin case compensation was awarded on 
ground of the irregularity of court proceedings following the arrest of Chattin 
for alleged embezzlement. “Irregularity of court proceedings,” said the Gen¬ 
eral t'laims Commission, “is proven with reference to absence of proper 
investigations, insufficiency of confrontations, withholding from the accused 
the opportunity to know all of the charges brought against him, undue delay 
of the proceedings, making the hearings in open court a mere formality, and 
a continued absence of serioicsness on the part of the Court.” In the Dyches 
case compensation was granted on the ground that, in spite of the fact that 
the Mexican Supreme Court of Justice had finally acquitted the accused, he 
had been imprisoned for two and a half years when only a minor offense was 
involved. 

Where the injury to the alien is the result of the act of some local officer, 
such as a sheriff, the redress of the wrong is expected to proceed with greater 
promptness and concern than otherwise, since a criminal act on the part of 
such a person is properly to be regarded as a more serious affront to the law, 
although not directly involving the responsibility of the state. Circumstances 
must determine whether the act of the petty officer was performed in pursu¬ 
ance of official duties, although in excess of the necessities of the situation. 
In the Way case, "’ in which an American superintendent was killed by per¬ 
sons acting under the instigation of the local mayor, it was found by the 
Commission that the mayor had is.sued a void warrant, “a warrant stating no 
charge,” and had “directed the execution of that so-called warrant by armed 
men who killed a cultured and inoffensive man, who evidently had sought to 
avoid trouble with the Alcalde.” An indemnity was awarded in favor of the 
claimants. In the case in which two Mexican students, Gomez and Rubio, 
were killed by .sheriffs in the town of Ardmore, Oklahoma, in 1932, the 
sheriffs were acquitted by the slate courts on the ba.sis of their testimony 

than tlic authors quoted, and t.i hold (ii^^t) that the propriety of governmental acts 
should be put to the test of international standards, and (second) that the treatment of 
an alien, in uuler to constitute an international dehn(]uenry, should amount to an out¬ 
rage, to bad faith, to wilful neglect of duty, or to an insufliciency of governmental action 
so far .short of international standards that every reasonable and impartial man would 
readily recognize its insufficiency. Whether the insufficiency proceeds from deficient execu¬ 
tion of an intelligent law or from the tact that the laws ol the country do not empower 
the authorities to measure up to intern.-itional standards is immaterial.” 

Ibid (ii;z7), p. 422. The case contains a detailed, if somewhat confusing, statement 
of the distinction between “indirect” and “direct” responsibility. See Feller, op. cU , 

130, 14,1 

Ibid. (Kjig), 193. The case contains an interesting di.scus.sion of the question 
whether a final decision of the highest court can redress an unjust decision of a lov/er 
court. 

‘"'Ibid, (1929), p. (;4 Am Journal, Vol 23 (1929), p. 466. “It is believed to be a 
sound principle,” said the Commission, “that, when misconduct on the part of persons 
concerned with the discharge of governmental functions, whatever their precise status 
may be under domestic law, results in a failure of a nation to live up to its obligations 
under international law, the delinquency on the part of such persons is a misfortune for 
which the nation must bear the responsibility.” For comment, see Feller, op. cit, 236. 
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that they shot in self-defense. The incident took place at midnight, and while 
both boys were alleged to have had revolvers it appeared that the sheriffs 
fired with unnecessary haste. In view of the facts Congrcs.s made an appro¬ 
priation for the payment of an indemnity to the families of the decea.sed “as 
an act of grace and without reference to the question of legal liability.” 

Outbreaks of mob violence resulting in injury to the alien raise regularly D. Acts of 
the question of prevention as well as of redress. While occasional outbreaks 
of mob violence may be expected in any state, and their mere occurrence is 
not of itself a ground of responsibility, the state is expected to use “due dili¬ 
gence” to prevent them. What constitutes “due diligence” is a question of 
time and circumstances. Attacks directed against aliens as such raise the 
question of prevention more acutely than if aliens as well as citizens are 
incidental victims of a riot. In the cla.ssic case of Don Pacifico, an English 
Jew whose house was attacked and burnt in consequence of efforts made by 
the Greek Government to prevent the national custom of burning Judat 
Iscariot in effigy on Easter Day, 1847, fhe I?ritI^h Government emphasized 
the lack of due diligence in preventing the outrage and insi.>,ted upon an 
indemnity. The failure of Pacifico to resort to the local courts was explained 
by the legal disabilities of Jews in Greece An indemnity not being forth¬ 
coming the British Government resorted to reprisals.'- On the occasion of 
the riots at Key West and New Orleans in 1851, following the execution of 
certain American filibusterers in Cuba, Secretary Webster argued inconclu¬ 
sively that Spani.sh subjects were not entitled to compensation because Amer¬ 
icans also had suffered, since in this iastance the riots were directed primarily 
against the Spani.sh consul and his countrymen." While the obligation to 
make compensation was denied in this case, compensation was in fact granted 
as an act of courtesy. 

Again, the distance of the .scene of the riot from the centers of governmental 
control is a factor qualifying “due diligence ” In the case of the anti-Chinese 
riot.s at Rock Springs, Wyoming, in 1885, responsibility was denied on general 
principles and on the special grounds that the perpetrators of the offense 
were also aliens and that the remoteness of the locality made it difficult to 
maintain law and order." In the case of Henry Youmans and others, .Amer¬ 
ican citizens who were killed by a mob at Angangueo, Mexico, in 1880, troops 
which had been sent to disperse the mob joined with it on arriving at the 
scene and opened fire on the house in which the Americans were living. Com¬ 
pensation was granted on the ground that “it can not properly be said that 
adequate protection is afforded to foreigners in a ca.se in which the proper 

^‘Hackworth, Digest, V, 573; Whiteman, Damages in International Law, 1 , 750. In 
the case of James Pugh, an Irish Free State citizen who was killed on June 30, iqat) by 
two police agents in Colon, Republic of Panama, the arbitrator dismissed the claim for 
indemnity on the ground that Pugh “came to his death through his own fault, while 
attempting to resist lawful arrest and while engaged m unlawfully attacking police officers 
in the lawful discharge of their duties.” Am Journal, Vol. 36 (1942). 708 

Brit and Foreign Slate Papers, Vol. 39, p. 332; Moore, Digest, VI, 852; VII. 132. 

Sec Moore, Digest, VI, § 1023 

•'* Ibid, VI, § 1025 The position taken by Secretary Bayard on this occasion has been 
generally condemned by .American writers 
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agencies of the law to afford protection participate in murder,”®® In 1891 a 
number of Italians were lynched in New Orleans as a result of mob violence 
directed against the activities of the Mafia gang which had culminated in the 
murder of the thief of police. 'I’here was no question but that the local 
authorities were negligent in not preventing the attack of the mob upon the 
prison in which the Italians were held. Indemnity was demanded by Italy on 
the basis of an alleged violation of rights assured to the Italians by treaty. 
While i( was impo.ssible for Secretary Blain to meet the insistence of the 
Italian Oovernment that the guilty parties should be brought to trial, it was 
admitted than an indemnity was due, and this was duly paid the following 
year. 

The general duty of the state to use due diligence to prevent the commis¬ 
sion of wrongful acts to the injury of aliens is increased when the alien hap¬ 
pens to be an officer of a foreign state. As a rule the gravity of the case is 
determined by the rank of the foreign officer; but political conditions some¬ 
times intervene to aggravate what would normally be minor offenses, A strik¬ 
ing instance of the liability of a state to give special protection to the officers 
of a foieign state is shown in the peremptory demands made on August 29, 
1923, by Italy upon Greece for redress for the murder of General Tcllini and 
four other Italian members of the international commission surveying the 
boundary between Albania and Greece. The demands included formal apol¬ 
ogies and a salute to the Italian flag, an inquiry into the circumstances of 
the murder, to be carried out upon the .scene with the help of the Italian 
military attache, capital puni.shment for the murderers, and an indemnity of 
fifty million lire to be paid within five days. In order to demonstrate the 
seriousness of the situation the Italian fleet attacked and seized Corfu on 
August 31 and held the island as security for the performance of the terms of 
the iillimalum. Greece thereupon applied both to the League of Nations and 
to the Conference of Ambassadors at Paris under whose direction the bound¬ 
ary commission wa.s acting. Italy accepted the decision of this latter body, 
after having contested the jurisdiction of the League. Corfu was evacuated a 
month later.®' 

The responsibility of the state for the acts of insurgents in cases in which 
the persons and property of aliens arc involved is determined upon principles 
which vary .somewhat from those governing the acts of mobs. The very exist¬ 
ence of an organized rebellion raises a presumption of “due diligence” on the 


^•'Opinions of the Commisdoners, (1927), p. 150 
30 Mooie, Difiest, VI, § 1026 Sec bi-low, p 298 

The decision of the Conference of Ambassadors holdinR Greece delinquent appears 
to have been influenced by political consideiations. The unqualified demand by Italy for 
an indemnity was first modified by the conference so a.s to require the deposit of the sum 
in a Swiss bank, leaving it to the Permanent Court of International Justice to assess the 
damaRcs Subsequently the conference, finding Greece delinquent in its efforts to discover 
and punish the guilty parties, required payment forthwith of the money on deposit The 
Council of the League, whose competence Italy had denied, was led to submit to a Spe¬ 
cial Committee of Jurists the inquiry, “In what circumstances, and to what extent, is 
the responsibility of a state involved by the commission of a political crime in its terri¬ 
tory? See Eaglcton, op. at, 187 ff ; Briggs, Cases, 685 ff ; and below, p. 538 
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part of the state in suppressing it, since the government has an immediate 
interest in such open attacks upon its authority.''* This prcsumptif)n may 
become practically absolute when the state is confronted with such wide¬ 
spread revolt as to make it necessary to recognize the insurgents as bellig- 
erenls.'*" In such cases, bordering on or actually constituting civil war, it 
may be not only impossible for the state to prevent the losses to foreigners 
incidental to the di.sorder, but impracticable, even if physically possible, to 
inflict punishment upon a whole section of the population when the rebellion 
has been suppressed. Under such circumstances can the state be held respon¬ 
sible for losses which may be suffered by aliens in common with the rest of 
the population in consequence of the insurgent movement or actual civil war, 
or for any special losses due to confiscation of property or to attacks upon the 
person or property of the alien due to the fact of alienage? Would the ultimate 
succe.ss of the revolution create a responsibility on the part of the new gov¬ 
ernment which would not have existed if the revolution had been defeated 
and the de jure government remained in powrr^ * ’ 

The general principle that the state is not Ksnousible for losses incurred by TheCaivo 
aliens in time of civil war has become associated in Latin America with the 
name of the Argentine publicist Calvo, who argued in his treatise on inlerna- 
tioiial law ” that a state could not accept responsibility for losses suffered by 
foreigners as the result of civil war or insurrection, on the ground that to 
admit responsibility in such ca-^es would be to menace the independence of 
weaker stales by subjecting them to the intervention of strong states, and 
would “establish an unjustifiable inequality between nationals and for¬ 
eigners.” The United States, Great Britain, and other states have, however, 
been reluctant to accept the principle in so absolute a form. Their altitude 
has rather been to accept the principle in conditional form, that a state is not 
responsible for losses to aliens at the hands of revolutionists unless there has 
been negligence on the part of the government in suppressing the insurrection 
or want of due diligence in preventing the particular acts which have caused 
the injury. Their attitude has been further modified by the degree of stability 
in the government of the particular state. Owing to the frequency of domestic 
revolution in certain states, the presumption that the state is exercising its 
utmost efforts to suppress the rebellion is weakened by the fact that it is 

On the general subject, sec Hyde, Int. Law, II, §§2996-302; Hackworth, Digest, 

V, 666; Eaglcton, op. cit., §§41-45, H. Silvanic, “Responsibility of Stales for Acts of 
Insurgent Governments,” Am. Journal,Vo\. a (1939)1 78. 

Recognition of the insurgents by the de jure government as belligerents changes 
their character from that of rebels to that of legitimate combatants Recognition by 
foreign states would give them a similar character at international law. See above, p. 128. 

*'> Hyde, op. cit., and Hackworth, op. cit., both quote with finality a statement from 
Ralston’s Report on the Bolivar Railway Co. Case, to the effect that, “The nation is 
responsible for the obligations of a successful revolution from its beginning, because, in 
theory, it represented ab initio a changing national will, crystallizing in the finally suc¬ 
cessful revolt.” 

Le Droit international thiorique et pratique, sth cd., Tom. I, liv. iii. 

Ibid., § 1280. Quoted by Moore, Digest, VI, § 1044. The “Calvo Doctrine” is to be 
distinguished from the “Calvo Clause” in contracts between a government and alien« 

See below, pp. 292, 293. 
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continually unable to do so and must in consequence accept a responsibility 
based, if not upon the lack of due diligence on the part of the dc jure govern¬ 
ment, then u|)on the inherent weakness of the organization of the state. A 
distinction is thus made between a revolution in a state normally stable and 
a revolution in a state which is in a condition of more or less chronic domestic 
upheaval. The tests applied have thus in many cases been political rather 
than legal.'* 

In the (Jelblrunk case," in which the property of an American citizen 
carrying on a mercantile business in El Salvador was looted by soldiers of the 
revolutionary army, indemnity was refused by the arbitrator on the ground 
that the alien coming into another state to carry on businc.ss is to be con¬ 
sidered “as having cast in his lot with the subjects or citizens of the State 
in which he resides and carries on business,” and that in this instance Gelb- 
trunk was not treated any less favorably than the citizens them.selves. In 
the .Sambiaggio case ' ’ between Italy and Venezuela, involving a claim by 
Sambiaggio, an Kalian citizen resident in Venezuela, for losses sustained at 
the hands of revolutioni.sts who failed of success, the arbitrator laid it down 
as a general rule that “the very existence of a flagrant revolution presupposes 
that a certain set of men have gone temporarily or permanently beyond the 
power of the authorities; and unless it clearly appear that the government 
has failed to use promptly and with appropriate force its constituted author¬ 
ity, it can not rea.sonably be said that it should be responsible for a condition 
of affairs created without its volition”; and he refused to discriminate against 
Venezuela on the ground that it was on a lower plane of civilization and as 
such responsible “in derogation of the general principles of international law.” 
Nevertheless the arbitrator, while rejecting a general presumption of inferior 
.status, was prepared to hold Venezuela responsible if the authorities “failed 
to e.xercise due diligence” to prevent damages from being inflicted by the 
revolutionists. No such failure being found, the claim was dismissed. In the 
Home ^lissionary Society case,”’ in which a claim was made by an American 
religious body for los.scs due to a rebellion in the British Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone, the arbitration tribunal di.sniissed the claim on the ground that 
“no government can be held responsible for the act of rebellious bodies of 
men committed in violation of its authority, where it is itself guilty of no 

'•* See the annual message of President Roosevelt, Decembei 6, 1904, and the special 
message of February 15, 1905 There are, in fact, two rules a[>plied to civil war as well 
as to act*- c)l mob violence In the case of more stable governments the presumption is 
on the sule of the state that it is doing all in its jKiwer to suppress the rebellion; in the 
case of le-s stable governments, the presumption is to the contiary 

United States and Salvador, Claim of Rosa Gclbtrunk U S Foreign Relations, 1902, 
p. 874 Fenwick, Cases, 226 In this case the aibitiator made a broad statement of the 
principle ol equality of treatment, which was said to be “the well-established doctiinc of 
international Jaw ’’ But later the arbitrator added; “It is, however, not to be assumed 
that this rule would apply in a case of mob violence which might, if due diligence had 
been used, have been prevented by civil authorities alone or by such authorities aided 
by an available military force In such case of spoliation by a mob, especially when the 
disorder has arisen in hostility to foreigners, a different rule may prevail.” 

Ralston, Venezuelan Arbitrations of 190J, p. 679. 

Nielsen's Report, p. 421 Fenwick, Cases, 228. 
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breach of good faith, or of no negligence in suppressing insurrection.” With 
respect to the place of the revolt the tribunal observed: “It is impossible to 
judge the system of police and protection of life and property in force in the 
savage regions of Africa by the standard of countries or cities which enjoy 
the social order, the respect for authority, and the settled administration of 
a high civilization.” 

During the American “Civil War,” as it is usually described. Secretary 
Seward, in correspondence with the resident French, Austrian, and British 
minislers, rejected the suggestion of responsibility of the United States for 
losses sustained by nationals of their respective states in consequence of 
military operations in the Confederate States.*' But the war was rather a 
sectional war than a true civil war, in as much as the Confederate States were 
not seeking to get control of the United States government, but to establish 
themselves as an independent state. It would seem more correct, therefore, to 
have decided the question of responsibility on the basis of the principles 
governing international war.*** 

In the event of a formal war between two states there is no question of Lnbsrssuf- 
responsibility on the part of the state for losses suffered by aliens in common 

with the rest of the population, whether from acts of the enemy in occupation mtini.i- 
, , . . , - . . , . tionalwar 

or from legitimate acts of the dc jure government in conducting military 

operations. International law recognizes that in such cases the state is on the 
one hand powerle.ss to prevent the acts of the enemy and is on the other hand 
too deeply committed to the necessity of self-preservation to be able to take 
into account the special interests of aliens who happen to be temporarily or 
permanently resident within its jurisdiction. In the Eastern Extension, Aus¬ 
tralasia and China Telegraph Co. case,*** between Great Britain and the 
United States, involving a claim for losses resulting to a British corporation 
from the cutting of its submarine cables connecting Manila and Hongkong 
by the United Stales forces during the war with Spain in 1898, the arbitration 
tribunal to which the case was submitted disallowed the claim on the ground 
that to deprive the enemy of the means of communication was a “legitimate 
object of sea warfare,” and that the lines of the company were located in 
Spanish territory and therefore subject to the risk of being treated in time 
of war as a Spanish public service. 

Acts of state officers in violation of the rights of aliens fall into different F. Respon- 
cl asses according to the degree to which the officer may be taken as an agent a^bof rov- 
of the state. VVe have seen that minor public officers may be so remotely 
connected with the central government that the latter should be held only 

S(‘p Moore, Digest, § 1012 The fact that compensation was subsequently Rrantcd as 
a matter of grace did not amount to the recognition of a legal principle 

It should be noted that the term “civil war” is used somewhat broadly in Latin 
America, bo that Secretary Seward’s policy in respect to the obligation of the United 
States to make compensation for injuries is cited by certain writers as a precedent for a 
similar refusal to m.-ikc compensation for losses due to minor insurgent movements which 
involve no element of class struggle but merely contests for political control of the 
government. 

Nielsen’s Report, p. 73. Fenwick, Cases, 231. 
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indirectly responsible for their acts.^" On the other hand acts of the judicial 
agencies of the state from the lowest courts to the highest are acts of state 
organs, and immediate responsibility attaches to them. Under modern con¬ 
stitutional gf.vernments the position of the courts within the state is a 
privileged one, and as a rule they can not be controlled by the executive 
department which is charged with the management of foreign affairs. Hence 
if a decision by the highest c<»urt of the state should result in a denial of 
justice to the alien, whether as plaintiff or as defendant in the case, the head 
of the state can not take action against the delinquent judges or secure a 
reversal of the decision, but can only accept responsibility for it and make 
such reparation as may be in order. 

A subtle question arises whether a mere error of judgment on the part of 
the court is sufficient to constitute ■‘denial of justice.” The subtlety consists 
in the fact that it is not easy at times to distinguish between an honest error 
of juflgment, cither in the interpretation of the law or in its application to 
the i)artiuilar case before the court, and a decision clearly biased against the 
alien. For this rea.son it is generally said that only where the decision of the 
court is luanijcitly unjust can it be regarded as constituting the “denial of 
justice " for which redress must be made.’- In the case of the Costa Rica 
Pinkrt, '^ the Australian master was arrested by order of a Dutch court in 
the Dutch East Indies for an offense which was later shown to have been 
committed outside Dutch territorial waters. The award of the arbitrator 
called upon Holland to pay damages, but the decision has been generally 
criticized. 

Acts of Acts of the national legislature, being the law-making body of the state, 

h^isl.itiiris are acts of the .state itself, and the responsibility of the state for them is 
direct and immediate.In most cases, however, the laws enacted by the 
national legislature do not become effective e.xccpt through the e.xeculive act 
either of the head of the state or of higher administrative officials, so that the 
question of responsibility generally ari.ses in that connection. Foieign states 
may, however, protest against legislation which threatens injury to their 
citizens without waiting for the actual execution of the law.'' 

Legislation which is discriminatory against the alien, whether in respect to 
his fundamental rights under international law or his acquired rights under 
national law, obviously constitutes a ground for protest by the state of which 
the alien is a national. The practical jiroblem consists in determining where 
the line is to be drawn between discriminatory legislation, arbitrarily con¬ 
fiscating the property of aliens or denying them due process of law, and 

Sfi’ above, p 282. 

' On this suliject, see Borchard, op cit, pp igs ff , Freeman, op. cit., Chap. XII. 

Draft, Art 0; Fieeman, op cit, p 

®^JMi)orc, Arbitraliom, V, 4948 If. For Dther e.iH-s, sec Digest, VI, § 1002 

"’'See, on the gencial subject, EaRlelon, op cit., §21, and authorities there cited; 
A. P. Faehiii, “Expropriation and International Law,’’ British Year Book, 102s, p. i.S'). 
Sir J F Williams, “International Law and the Property of Aliens,” ibid’., igzS, p. i. 

'■It would seem, howcvci, that a piotcst against pending legislation, as distinct from 
enacted laws, is not permissible Sec below, p. 467. 
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legislation which is enacted to meet what are alleged to be urgent national 
needs and which affects adversely the property of aliens and citizens alike. 

Clearly no nation can be denied the right to put into effect a great national 
program of economic or social reform. An amendment to the United States 
Constitution, adopted in 1866, destroyed the property in Negro slaves of 
alien residents as well as of citizens.''" Another amendment, the F^ighteenth, 
adopted in 1920, rendered properly used for the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors practically valueless."" But in both cases the losses imposed by the 
law upon aliens were negligible compared to those imposed upon citizens; and 
in both cases alien owners of the property had due warning of its probable 
destruction. The controversial issue arises where the act of confiscation 
amounts to no more than the transfer to Iho stale of property formerly 
owned by aliens, and the alien is deprived of his property for puljlic purposes 
in the benefit of which he, as an alien, can not share. In the years following 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1918 the United States refused to recognize the 
right of the new government to confiscate the property of American citizens 
and insisted upon “effective compensation’’ .!■> .1 condition ol recognition of 
the new regime."''* 

In 1925-1926 the United States protested vigorously against acts of the contmvpr- 
Mexican legislature embodying a program of ‘•nationalization” of oil and 
other mineral deposits and large estates in land, in pursuance of provisions of 
the Mexican (Constitution of 1917. It was argued by the United States that 
both laws were confiscatory and retroactive. The I’ctroleum I>aw provided 
for the compulsory exchange of a title to sub.soil property in return for a 
government concession to u.se the property for a limited term of ten years; 
and the Alien Land Law put shaip restrictions upon ownership in respect to 
extent and duiation. Both laws called for the renunciation by the alien owner 
of the right to resort to his own government for diplomatic protection."'' Some 
ten years later a Mexican federal law of 1936 provided for the expropriation 
of private property of public utility as a measure for meeting “collective 
necessities.” In the same year a presidential degree expropriated the properties 
of American and British oil companies because they were unwilling to accept 
the award of the Mexican Supreme Court in regard to inspection of their 
books and management by labor unions. The United Stales did not contest 
the right of expropriation by Mexico of foreign properties under eminent 
domain, but insisted that the exercise of this right should be accompanied by 
provi.sion for just and prompt compensation. In the end settlements were 

The Amendment w\is preceded by the Emancipation Proclamation of iSG.t, adopted 
as a wai measure 

"’"With refeience to a law of the State of Kansas, ixii-sed in 1881. the .Suiireme Court 
of the United States decided [Mucler v. Kans.as, 12.? US O.m (18.S7)] that the police 
power of the State could not be buidened with the necessity of making compensation in 
■iuch cases. Evans, Cflici on Constitutional Law, sth ed , p 880 

Hackworth, Digest, I, 302 See above, p. 166. 

For the texts of the Mexican laws and a survey of the controversy, see Hackelt, 

The Mexican Revolution and the United States, loin-iQzO. Sec also Dunn, Diplomatic 
rrotcction of Americans in Mexico, Chaps XI, XII. For a survey of the backgiound of 
the controversy, see Callahan, American Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations. 
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effected not by an impartial arbitration tribunal or mixed claims commission 
but by diplomatic adjustment looking to political cooperation beyond the 
range of the specific issues involved.*’" The foreign officers of the two coun¬ 
tries clashed almost directly with respect to the principles to be applied to the 
situation. 'J'he United States contended that “The taking of property without 
comiiensation is not expropriation. It is confiscation. Tt is no less confiscation 
because there may be an expressed intent to pay at some time in the fu¬ 
ture.”"' The Mexican Government replied that “there is in international 
law no rule universally accepted in theory nor carried out in practice, which 
makes obligatory the payment of immediate compensation nor even of de¬ 
ferred compensation, for expropriations of a general and impersonal character 
like those which Mexico has carried out for the purpo.se of redistribution of 
the land.” 

In 1936 the Spanish Republican Government put into effect a “collectiviza¬ 
tion” plan as a result of which the distributing agency of an American 
company was threatened with complete loss. A warning was entered by the 
Department of State in which, without passing upon the validity of the col¬ 
lectivization decrees, it was stated that “prompt and full compensation” of 
American nationals would be expected for any losse.s suffered by them. Ap¬ 
plication of the collectivization decree to the agency in question was subse¬ 
quently annulled."’ 

\ctsi)f.i(i- The determination of the responsibility of the state for the acts of its 

r.ffui.iis administrative officers presents conssiderable difficulty. A decree of the presi¬ 
dent of the state is, as we have seen, an act of the slate itself, and the respon¬ 
sibility of the state for it is direct and immediate. Tn like manner the acts of 
the highest administrative officers, against whose decisions there is no appeal, 
are also acts of the .state itself. Below thc.se highest officers, however, are 
numerous lesser officers whose acts raise questions of iii’cttcy analogous to 
those of private law. fs the officer acting within the powers which belong to 
his office? If so, the state is clearly responsible for his act. What if he is acting 
ultra vires'^ Can the state evade responsibility by saying that the officer 
exceeded the instructions given him and therefore that his illegal act is no 

•’"For comment upon the political aspects of the controversy, see Bcmis, Latin Amer¬ 
ican Policy of the United Stales, pp 345 ff. 

Hackworth, DircsI, III, 656. 

'•-Ibid, be,']. Compare the cxchanKc of notes between the two governments in respect 
to the expropriation by Mc.\ico of agrarian propeitics owned by American citizens, in 
the cour.se of which Secretary Hull observed. “The dm trine of etiualit> of treatment, like 
that of just compensation, is of ancient origin It appears in many constitution.s, bills of 
rights and documents of international validity. The word has invariably referred to 
equality in lawful rights of the person and to protection in exercising such lawful rights 
Tliere is now announced by your Government the astonishing theory that this treasured 
and cherished principle of equality, designed to protect both human and property rights, 
is to be invoked, not in the protection of personal lights and liberties, but as a chief 
ground of depriving and stripping individuals of their conceded rights. It is contended, 
in a word, that it is wholly justifiable to deprive an individual of his rights if all other 
Iicrsons are equally deprived, and if no victim is allowed to escape. In the instant case it 
Is contended that confiscation is so justified. The proposition scarcely requires answer.” 
Am Journal, Vol. 32 (1938), Supp., 181, 198. 

“ <Ibid , S88. 
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more than a tort committed by one person against another, for which a suit 
at law is the final remedy? Obviously a strict interpretation of the theory of 
ultra vires would result in having the state escape responsibility altogether. 

The very fact that the act of the administrative officer was wrongful would 
put it outside the scope of his authority. An administrative officer discrim¬ 
inates against an alien, resulting in heavy loss to him. Complaint is made, 
and the stale replies that the officer was instructed not to discriminate, so 
that the remedy is against the officer personally, and if this brings nothing, 
then the alien must stand the loss.*’* 

Few writers go so far. The majority make a distinction between the author¬ 
ity given to an officer to perform a certain class of acts and the express or 
implied instructions as to the proper exercise of the authority conferred. If 
the officer is acting within the general scope of his authority, while his act 
may not be attributable to the state, the state is responsible for it and must 
make compensation to the person wronged by it. Thus the state may be held 
responsible for the unlawful refusal of port .luthorities to clear a vessel, or 
for the damage done by one of its public ships to a foieign merchant vessel 
as the result of a collision, or for the unlawful capture of a neutral vessel in 
time of war. The international resixinsibility only ari.ses, however, when the 
remedies provided by law have been exhausted, and when the state has failed 
to discipline the officer when discipline is called for. In view of the more rigid 
rules of military discipline the acts of officers of the army and navy raise the 
issue of responsibility more immediately than in the case of administrative 
officers of corresponding rank. On the other hand the acts of .soldiers in their 
individual capacity are, like the acts of local officers, not to be attributed 
directly to the state, but only indirectly when the facts show that there has 
been want of due diligence in preventing the act or in punishing the 
offender.'’ ’ In rare cases, where the act of the local officer or soldier is done 
under orders, the responsibility, as has been said, is thrown back upon the 
officer commanding the act. Where the command of the officer is given under 
direct orders of his government, as in the ca.se of the shooting down of Amer¬ 
ican transport planes crossing Yugoslav territory in 1946, the issue becomes 
no longer one of responsibility, but of the lawfulness of the act under the 
general rules of international law.®® 

A special phase of the general obligation of the state to protect aliens in G. Con- 
their persons and property is presented in the case of an alleged breach of a 
governmental contract with the alien. No question arises here of the respon- “"J 
sibility of the state, since one of the parties to the contract is the government 
itself. Rather the issue is presented whether the state of which the alien is a 
citizen may take up his claim and press for payment when the courts of the 
other state have denied redress. On the whole, governments have been reluc¬ 
tant to intervene in support of claims of their citizens arising out of monetary 

'■’* Sfc Eagleton, op cit., §§ 18, 59; Feller, op. at., pp. 130ff. 

*•'' For illustrations, see Moore, Digest, VI, § 1009. 

«o See below, p. 413. 
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transactions with foreign states. This attitude would appear to be based partly 
on the consideration that persons entering into such contracts do so with a 
knowletige of the risks involved and with expectation of correspondingly large 
returns upon their investment, and partly upon the ground that a state whose 
citizens engage in such ventures on a large scale would find its relations with 
foreign states embarrassed by the numerous appeals made to it by citizens to 
intervene on their behalf. Nevertheless, diplomatic interventions have taken 
place with sufficient frequency to indicate the necessity of clearer rules of 
law than those that e.xist at present.®^ 

In general the alien, believing himself to be the victim of breach of con¬ 
tract by a foreign government, must first exhaust such Ux:al remedies as are 
available to him. These failing him, he may seek to press his claim through 
the foreign office of his government. As classic instances of diplomatic inter¬ 
vention the following may be cited: In the Delagoa Bay case between the 
United States and rortugal,'*® involving the seizure by the Portuguese Gov¬ 
ernment of a railway built by an American citizen, McMurdo, in Mozam¬ 
bique, an arbitration tribunal in 1900 awarded damages to the claimant on 
the ground that the concession had been unjustly annulled, the action of the 
J’orluguese Government having been taken because of the non-fulfilment of 
conditions which were not in the original contract. In the El Triunfo case 
between the United States and Salvador,'’® involving the cancellation of a 
franchise and the resulting destruction of a concession given to the El Triunfo 
Company, a local corporation whose stockholders were American citizens, a 
special arbitration tribunal awarded damages on the ground that the Govern¬ 
ment of Salvador had intervened in the case by its executive decrees, closing 
the port of El Triunfo and granting the franchise to strangers. In answer to 
the argument of Salvador that the company should first seek its remedy in 
the courts in connection with alleged fraudulent bankru[)tcy proceedings, the 
tiibunal observed: “It is apparent in this case that an appeal to the courts 
for relief from the bankruptcy would have been in vain after the acts of the 
executive had destroyed the franchise.” In 1911 the United States secured 
from Persia the full payment of the salary of Mr. Shuster, who had been 
arbitrarily expelled from the country before the expiration of his contract as 
treasurer-general. 

■l'hpC.ilvo In order to prevent appeals by aliens to their home governments for 
(i.iusf diplomatic intervention in behalf of their contract rights a number of Latin 
American states during the latter part of the nineteenth century adopted a 
policy of writing into their contracts with aliens a clause, known as the 
“Calvo Clause,” the general tenor of which was that the alien agreed that 

On the general .subject, see Kadeton, op. cit., Chap VII; Hyde, Int Law, II, §§ 303- 
308, llackworth, Digest, V, 610 If. 

' "Mdore, International Arbitrations, II, 186511.; Whiteman, Damages in International 
Law, 111 . 1694 

S.ilv.i(lor Commercial Co v. Salvador Special Arbitration Tribunal. Foreign Relations 
oi the United States, ic)02, pp 838 ff Scott and Jaeger, Cases, 107. 

''' C L Bouve, “Russia's Liability in Tort for Persia’s Breach of Contract,” Am 
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any disputes that might arise out of the contract were to be decided by the 
national courts in accordance with national law and were not to give rise to 
any international reclamation/’ In some cases it was provided that the alien 
was to be “considered as a national” for the purposes of the contract. The 
question presented was, can an alien, by agreeing to renounce in advance an 
appeal to his government for protection, restrict in any degree the free action 
of his government to intervene in his behalf if it believes that a wrong has 
been done to him under the circumstances. No question is raised by the Calvo 
Clause in respect to the obligation of the alien to have recourse to national 
courts for redress before appealing to his government for protection, for that 
is an established rule of international law. Suppose, however, that there is a 
denial of justice by the national courts, and that the state of which the alien 
is a national believes the matter sufficiently grave to warrant its interposition. 
Is it precluded from doing so by the fact that the alien, its citizen, has delib¬ 
erately waived his right to such protection? 

The decisions of international arbitration tribunals and of mixed claims 
commissions upon the subject have been cop dieting, some upholding the 
Calvo Clause as a bar to the interposition of the alien’s government, others 
rejecting it on the ground that the act of the alien can not restrict the rights 
of his government under international law. In the Orinoco Steamship Co. 
case between the United States and Venezuela,^^ decided in 1903, involving 
a claim for los.ses sustained by the company due to requisition of its vessels 
during the revolution and to unlawful discrimination against it in the naviga¬ 
tion of the river, the umpire upheld the Calvo Clause and decided that the 
parties, having chosen their court, must accept its decision as final. The 
United States protested the award of the commission as disregarding the 
terms of the protocol under which the case was submitted to the commission 
and as containing essential errors of law and fact. The validity of the award 
was subsequently submitted to arbitration before the Hague Permanent 
Court, which decided that the rejection of the claim by the umpire in the 
earlier case was unwarranted. 

The more recent North American Dredging Company case between the 
United States and Mexico,"'’ decided in 1926, involved a claim for damages 
resulting from the alleged breach by Mexico of a contract with the company 

On the general subject of the Calvo Clause, see Ralston, Law and Procedure of 
International Tribunals, Nos. 70-89; Borchard, Diplomatic Protection, §S 371 ff , Eagle- 
ton, op cit, §49; Freeman, op. cit., 470 ff.; Hackworth, Digest, V, 635; Feller, op. cit, 
Chap. 10. In “Recent Aspects of the Calvo Doctrine and the Challenge to International 
Law,” Am. Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), 121-147, A. V. Freeman criticises sharply the project 
submitted to the Inter-American Bar Association at Havana in 1944 by Garcia Robles 
entitled “Diplomatic Protection, the Calvo Clause, and the Safeguard of the International 
Rights of Man,” in which the Mexican jurist describes the diplomatic protection of aliens 
as an instrument of oppression used by strong states against weak ones. 

"2 Orinoco Steamship Co. (United States) v. Venezuela, 1903. Ralston, International 
Arbitral Law and Procedure, 72 ff. See also the Orinoco Steamship Case before the Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, 1910. Scott, Hague Court Reports, p 226; Whiteman, 
Damages in International Law, II, 1134. 

United States v. Mexico, General Claims Commission, 1926, Fenwick, Cases, 236; 
Hudson, Cases, 1109. For comment on the case, sec Dunn, Diplomatic Protection of 
Americans in Mexico, pp. 406 ff. 
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for dredging at the port of Salina Cruz. The contract contained a clause by 
which the contractor and persons working under him were to be “considered 
as Mexicans in all matters, within the Republic of Mexico, concerning the 
execution of such work and the fulfillment of this contract_They are con¬ 

sequently deprived of any rights as aliens and under no conditions shall the 
intervention of foreign diplomatic agents be permitted, in any matter related 
to this contract.” The Mixed Claims Commission held that under the rules 
of international law an alien might make such a promise; but at the same 
time that “he can not deprive the government of his nation of its undoubted 
right of applying international remedies to violations of international law 
committed to his damage.” The Calvo Clause was interpreted as binding the 
claimant to be governed by the laws of Mexico, but, said the Commission, 
“this provision did not, and could not, deprive the claimant of his American 
citizenship and all that that implies. Tt did not take from him his undoubted 
right to apply to his own Government for protection if his resort to the Mex¬ 
ican trilmnals or other authorities available to him resulted in a denial or 
delay of justice as that term is used in international law.” The Commission, 
however, refased to consider the claim on the ground that the existence of the 
Calvo Clause in the contract made it necessary for the claimant to .show 
denial of justice before the Commission could take jurisdiction. 

In the International Fisheries Company case between the United States 
and Mexico,''* decided in 1931, involving a claim based upon the cancellation 
of a contract, the same principles were applied as in the Dredging Company 
rase: but the American Commissioner dissented on the ground that at the 
time the contract was canceled there was no remedy for the company under 
Mexican law. The conces.sion, it was said, had been “canceled by a Mexican 
military leader who undertook to combine in himself the exercise of military, 
executive, legislative, and judicial power,” and that in fact “no Federal courts 
functioned when General Carranza canceled the company’s concession.” 

H Public The obligation of a government towards aliens who are holders of its public 
bonds creates problems somewhat different from tho.se arising from the obliga¬ 
tion of a government towards aliens who have entered into special contractual 
relations with it.'“ Public bonds, being payable to bearer and being bought 
and sold on the open market constitute a much loo.ser contract than a bargain 
with a particular individual. They are a sort of impersonal contract by which 
the state pledges itself to all comers to meet the terms set forth in the bond. 
Those who buy the bonds do so on the principle of caveat emptor. Neverthe¬ 
less, in view of the fact that the state which Issues the bonds is in most cases 

Opinwns of the Commisuoners, 1031, pp. 207 ff. 

Ibtd, loc at. The dissenling opinion of Commissioner Nielsen criticizes sharply the 
decision of the Commission in the North American Dredging Co. case, asserting that such 
claims weie within the competence of the Commission and that the Calvo clause, not 
being a rule of international law, could not operate of itself to preclude consideration of 
the cave For cit.ations, see Hackworth, Digest, V, 645. 

On the general subject of public bonds, sec Borchard, op. cit., §§ 116 ff; “Interna¬ 
tional Loans and International Law,” Proceedings, Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1932, pp. 135 ff. 
and discussion following 
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immune from suit both in its own courts and in international courts, it is to 
be expected that holders of the bonds should call upon their respective gov¬ 
ernments for aid when there is default in payment of interest or principal. 

On their part governments have been less ready to intervene on behalf of 
their citizens than in cases of breach of .special contract; but they claim a 
legal right to do so, and their action has in general been determined by cir¬ 
cumstances indicating lack of good faith on the part of the debtor govern¬ 
ment, whether actual or constructive. 

Discrimination by a state in favor of bond holders of one nationality 
against tho.se of another would be an obvious ground for alleging lack of 
good faith. Thus when the Government of Portugal undertook in 1924 to 
pay interest on gold bonds in depreciated currency, but made an exception in 
favor of British holders resident in Great Britain, the United States protested 
against the “unwarranted di.scrimination.” " .serious breach of good faith 
would consist in pledging certain revenues for payment of the bonds and 
then diverting the revenues to other uses Tn like manner payment, whether 
of the principal of the bond or of interest, in depreciated paper when payment 
has been pledged in gold would be an obviou.-^ fraud on the holder of the bond. 

Tn the case of the Serbian Ivoans,^** involving a dispute between France and 
Yugoslavia resulting from the intervention of France on behalf of French 
holders of Serbian bonds, which had been designated at the time of issue as 
gold loans or as being for a sum of gold francs and which Serbia sought to pay 
off in current gold francs of lesser value, the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice held that the bonds must be paid in the gold francs contem¬ 
plated by the contract. A similar decision was rendered by the Permanent 
Court in a case involving the payment in gold of Brazilian Federal Loans 
issued in France.^® 

The question of the right of a state to resort to force to collect the claims The Dr.iso 
of its citizens against foreign governments became an acute political issue at 
the opening of the twentieth century. Tn 1902, at the time of the blockade of 
Venezuela by the combined fleets of Great Britain, Germany, and Italy with 
the object of enforcing contractual and other claims against Venezuela, Ur. 

Urago, foreign minister of the Argentine Republic, formulated the doctrine, 
now known by his name, that “a public debt cannot give rise to the right of 
intervention, and much less to the occupation of the soil of any American 
nation by any European power,” The Drago Doctrine was thus advanced 
by its author as supplementary to the Monroe Doctrine, international atten- 

" Hdckworth, Digest, V, 627. 

Permanent Court of International Justice, Judgment 14, July 12, 1929. Hudson, 

World Court Reports, II, 344. Hackworth, Digest, V, 630 ff. 

Ibid., Judgment 15. Hudson, op. cit., II, 404. For comment, see Nussbaum, Money 
in the Law, pp. 378 ff. 

Note to the Argentine Minister at Washington, December 29, 1902. Moore, Digest, 

VI, 592. The Drago Doctrine fills a large place in the legal literature of Latin America. 

See, in particular, Moreno, Derecho Int. Publico, pp. 2078.; Antokoletz, Dcrecho Int. 

Publico, Segunda parte. No. 173; Accioly, Tratado, I, Nos. 384 ff ; A. Alvarez, “Latin 
America and International Law,” Am. Journal, Vol. 3 (i909)> 269, 334, K. Strupp, 
“L’intervention en matiere financi6re,” Recued des Cours, Vol. 8 (1925—III), S-123. 
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tion was directed to the question during the next few years with the result 
that the subject was taken up at the Second Hague Conference in 1907 and 
a convention, known by the name of the United States delegate, General 
I’orter, was idupted in which the contracting powers agreed “not to have re¬ 
course to armed force for the recovery of contract debts claimed from the 
Government of one country by the Government of another country as being 
due to its nationals.” The agreement, however, was made subject to the con¬ 
dition that the debtor state should not refuse to reply to an offer of arbitra¬ 
tion or, having accepted it, fail to abide by the award.*’ 

The United States took a special interest in the problem of the forcible 
collection of contract debts in consequence of its connection with the Monroe 
Doctrine. President Roosevelt acquie.sccd in the blockade of Venezuela by 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy in 1902, only after receiving assurances 
that no occupation of territory was contemplated But the outcome of the 
blockade was not a happy one .so far as international law was concerned. 
Venezuela agreed to submit the claims of all foreign nationals to arbitration 
by a series of mixed commis.sions. But the powers which had used force to 
secure the settlement insisted that their claims should receive priority. This 
particular cpicstion was then submitted to the decision of a .special tribunal of 
the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration, which, looking upon the forcible 
intervention of the three powers as accepted international practice, gave 
preference to their claims as against tho.se of other states.*’ The tribunal 
appeared to regard its jurisdiction as strictly limited by certain facts rec¬ 
ognized in the protocols which terminated the resort to force, and general 
principles of equity w'erc sacrificed to meet a practical situation.*^ 

Shortly after the settlement with Venezuela was effected under the coercion 
of the three European powers. President Roosevelt was confronted with a 
similar situation in the Dominican Republic. Seeing the republic embarrassed 
by its foreign debts and in danger of having its ports occupied by the govern¬ 
ments of its creditors, he concluded a treaty with it by which the United 
States agreed to undertake the adjustment of outstanding Dominican debts, 
domestic as well as foreign, and with that object to take charge of and ad¬ 
minister the custom-houses.""’ The proposed treaty was rejected by the Senate, 
but in 1907 a new treaty was negotiated providing for the issuance of new 
bonds and the appointment by the President of the United States of a re¬ 
ceiver-general of customs.*”’ In the message accompanying the earlier treaty, 

•'*' The convention was siKncd with numerous reservations, entered principally by the 
Latin American states See Hague Conventions, pp. 242 If , HiRKins, Hague Peace Confer¬ 
ence'., pp. lyi ff. Podesta Costa explains and justifies the objections raised against the 
convention Manual de derecho internarional publico, 208 

See Moore, Digest, VI, pp 969 ff For further details see Latanc, American Foreign 
Policy, 490 ff ; Perkins. Hands Off, 215 ff.; Bemis, The Latin American Policy of the 
United States, 145 ff. 

8 3 Germany et al v Venezuela: Preferential Claims Case Tribunal of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, 1904. Scott, Hague Court Reports, 56-, Fenwick, Cases, 663. 

’'•For brief critical comment, see Schwarzenberger, International Law, Vol. I, p. 239. 

8 ’Sec Hollander, “The Convention of 1907 between the United States and the 
Dominic.an Republic,’’ Am Journal, Vol. i (1907), 287. 

8" For the text of the treaty, see Treaties and Conventions, I, 418. 
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President Roosevelt explained the situation as presenting the alternative of 
the adoption of effective measures by the United States to see to the payment 
of the foreign debts of the republic or its acquiescence in the measures taken 
by foreign governments to safeguard the interests of their citizens, the latter 
choice implying the abandonment of the traditional policy of the Monroe 
Doctrine/^ Tt is to be assumed that in consequence of the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations situations similar to those occurring in 
Venezuela and in the Dominican Republic will not arise again. 

Is the responsibility of a state in any way modified by the fact that a i. Special 
wrong done to an alien, whether by way of denial of justice or the repudiation a ^[.'"11 
of a contractual obligation, has been due to the act of one of the political 
subdivisions of the state or of a colony or other dependency of the state which spontibiiity 
docs not conduct its foreign relations independently? The question is one 
in which conditions of domestic constitutional law have embarrassed the 
practical application of the rules of international law. but there would seem 
to be but one answer to the legal pro|»silion. In cases of tort, as distinct 
from breach of contract, the state must assume international responsibility 
for the act of its political subdivision or dependency, whatever be the internal 
constitutional relations between the bodies. In the United States, in con¬ 
sequence of the division of the powers of government between the national 
government and the several states of the union, a special difficulty has arisen 
in connection with the re.sponsibility for international wrongs. The national 
government, notwithstanding its powers in respect to foreign affairs, has 
under the Constitution no direct control over the administration of justice 
by the several states. It can annul the legal effects of state law, but it can not 
compel the state to perform positive acts, such as the payment of indemnity 
for wrong done. At the same time, the states themselves, having no interna¬ 
tional personality, cannot be held directly accountable by the foreign state for 
delinquencies whether in the form of a positive act or of a neglect to act. The 
Constitution leaves a gap betw'een the two jurisdictions. 

On several occasions the United States, in confessing to foreign states its 
inability to furnish redress for the delinquent acts of officers of the state 
governments, has been effectively answered by the foreign state by showing 
that such constitutional inability did not affect the question of international 
responsibility. In the case of the riots at Denver, in 1880, in which a number 
of Chinese were killed, Secretary Evarts sought to evade responsibility, 
asserting that “the powers of direct intervention on the part of this govern¬ 
ment are limited by the Constitution of the United States”; but the Chinese 
Government was naturally unwilling to accept the excuse."" Again, on the 
occasion of the more serious anti-Chinese riots at Rock Springs, Wyoming, 

For details of the situation, see Perkins, op. at., 216 ff.; Bemis, op. cit., 154 if. 

'"’On the general subject, see Stoke, Foreign Relations of the Federal State; Hyde, 

Int. Law, II, § 291; Eagleton, op. cit., p. 32. 

“So far as the arrest and punishment of the guilty parties was concerned,” said the 
Secretary, “it is a matter which ... belongs exclusively to the government and authorities 
of the State of Colorado.” Moore, Digest, VI, S 1025. 
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in 1885, Secretary Bayard attempted to extend the argument of Secretary 
Evarts to a federal territory. But the protest of the Chinese Government was 
logically unanswerable.'’" In the case of the Mafia riots in New Orleans, in 
1891, Italy ’/ithdrew her minister in protest against the failure of the United 
States to take steps to prosecute the parties responsible for the lynching. But 
on this occasion the President recognized the responsibility of the federal 
government and not only paid an indemnity but proposed that Congress 
should make offenses against the treaty rights of foreigners cognizable in the 
federal courts.*” In spite of inconsistencies in its own record, the United 
States has regularly refused to accept from other federal states a disclaimer 
of liability for the acts or omissions to act of political subdivisions of the 
federal state.'*® 

Breaches Conceding rc.spon.sibility in cases of tort or delict committed to the injury 

of contract alien, is a federal government responsible for breach of contract be¬ 

tween one of its subdivisions and a citizen of a foreign state? Is it responsible 
for a default in the payment of the principal or interest of municipal bonds? 
Willi respect to breach of contract it seems to be agreed that responsibility 
need only be as.sumed when there has been denial of justice, as in the case of 
contracts between an alien and a citizen. Those who enter into contracts with 
the semi-independent subdivisions of a federal state do so with knowledge of 
the fact that the state or province or city in question has no authority to 
pledge the credit of the federal government, .and that if it fails to perform 
its part of the contract the only remedy will be to sue it for breach of the 
contract as an ordinary citizen or corporation would be sued.'’"* In like 
manner an alien who buys a public bond issued by a political subdivision of 
a federal state does so with knowledge that the bond, unless otherwise stipu¬ 
lated, has only the credit of the particular city or other subdivision behind it. 
In both cases, however, where there is breach of contract or default in meeting 
the obligations of bond is.sue.s, responsibility would shift to the federal gov¬ 
ernment if local remedies against the delinquent political subdivision should 
be unavailable or if there should be denial of justice in the application of 
the law. 

The United States has for many years rejected any suggestion that it 
should a.ssume responsibility for the repudiated debts of certain of its member 
states. The position taken has been that these political subdivisions were 
beyond the control of the federal government, and that tho.se who bought 
the bonds issued by them were aware of that fact. On the other hand foreign 
creditors have argued that the fact that the States of the Union cannot be 
sued in the courts of the United States constitutes in itself a denial of justice 

Moore, Digest, VI, § 1025. See above, p. 283, 

Ibid, § 1026. Hackworth, Digest, V, 593 ff, 

'*2 See Hackworth, Digest, V, 593 ff. 'The Harvard Draft on Respondbility of State\, 
Art. 3, provides: “A state is not relieved of responsibility because an injury to an alien 
is attributable to one of its political subdivisions, regardless of the extent to which the 
national government, according to its constitution, has control of the subdivision... 

''•* The United States Constitution is exceptional in protecting its member States from 
suit by a foreign state. Counties and cities may, however, be sued. 
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for which the federal government should be responsible/-’^ In the case of 
Monaco v. Mississippi,”"’ involving a petition by the principality to be allowed 
to bring suit in the Supreme Court of the United States against the State of 
Mississippi upon bonds issued by the state, the court held Mississippi was 
equally immune from suit by the principality as by the individual owners of 
the bonds who had donated them to the principality. The decision left the 
international question unanswered. But in apparent recognition of the equi¬ 
ties of the situation, the court went on to observe that: “The National Gov¬ 
ernment, by virtue of its control of our foreign relations is entitled to employ 
the resources of diplomatic negotiations and to effect such an international 
settlement as may be found to be appropriate, through treaty, agreement of 
arbitration or otherwise.” 

As a general principle states have the right, incident to their jurisdiction j. Taxation 
over persons and properly within their boun<laries, to tax resident aliens 
equally with citizens. Discriminatory taxation, formerly renounced specifically 
in treaties of amity and commerce. nia\ now he said to be prohibited by 
International customary law. But international law has not as yet developed 
fixed rules with respect to the protection of the resident alien against double 
taxation.”' A resident alien may be subjected to a tax not only upon real 
property and bonds and other securities held in the foreign state, but upon 
his entire income even though derived from sources outside the foreign state; 
while at the same time he i« being taxed by his national state upon the same 
income. Inheritance taxes may be imposed upon securities present in a foreign 
country even though the same securities are being taxed in the country in 
which the transfer of the decedent’s estate takes place. In the case of Burnet 
V. Brooks,”” decided in 1933, involving the imposition of a federal estate tax 
upon securities which were owned by a British subject resident in Cuba at 
the time of his death, but which were physically present in New York (Tty, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that .since the property in ques¬ 
tion was within the jurisdiction of the United States “it was property within 
the reach of the power which the United States by virtue of its sovereignty 
could exercise as against other nations and their subjects without violating 
any established principle of international law.... As jurisdiction may exist 
in more than one government, that is, jurisdiction based on distinct grounds— 
the citizenship of the owner, his domicil, the source of income, the situs of 
the property—efforts have been made to preclude multiple taxation through 

”' On the question of the repudiated debts of the member States of the Union, sec B. 

Randolph, “Foreign Bondholders and the Repudiated Debts of the Southern States,” 

Am. Journal, Vol 35 (ujji), 63 ff. Sec also Hackworth, Digest, V, 596. citing the refusal 
of the United States to accept responsibility for the repudiated debts of the State of 
Georgia. 

292 U.S. 313 (1934)- Fenwick, Cases, 284; Hudson, Cases, 507. 

For comment upon the case, sec C. P. Anderson, Am. Journd, Vol 28 (1934)1 S27; 

J. S. Reeves, ibid, 739. 

On the general subject, sec Hyde, Int. Law, Vol I, §§ 20S-2o6.\, Hackworth, Digest, 

BI, S7s; B. Griziotti, “L’imposition fiscale des ctrangers,” Reaieil dcs Court, Vol 13 
(1926—HI), 5; E. Allix, “La condition des etrangers au point de vue fi-scal,” ibid, Vol. 
hi (1937—ni), S 45 - 

"** 288 U. S. 378 (1933). Fenwick, Cases, 244; Am. Journal, Vol. 27 (1933), 760. 
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the negotiation of appropriate international conventions. These endeavors, 
however, have proceeded upon express or implied recognition, and not in 
flenial, of the sovereign taxing power as exerted by governments in the exer¬ 
cise of jurisdiction upon any one of these grounds.” In support of its conclu¬ 
sions the court cited the case of Winans v. Attorney-General, decided by the 
British House of Lords in 1910. 



CHAPTER XV 


Special Jurisdictional Obligations Toward 
Foreign States 

The jurisdiction of a state over all persons and property within its national 
boundaries carries with it a wide variety of obligations towards foreign states 
in addition to the obligation to afford due protection to resident aliens. A 
number of these obligations call for the adoption of positive measures directed 
towards the prevention of acts injurious to foreign states. Others involve re¬ 
strictions upon the application of domestic law to the person of visiting 
sovereigns, or to the property of a foreign state which happens to be tem¬ 
porarily within the national jurisdiction. Others, again, involve certain 
jurisdictional courtesies to foreign states which have in the course of time 
come to be regarded as quasi-legal obligations. In each case they involve 
corresponding rights on the part of the state whose interests are affected. 

There is no question but that a state is under a general obligation to pre¬ 
vent the use of its territory by persons organized to commit hostile acts 
against a foreign state.* But the obligation is obviously modified by the prac¬ 
tical possibility of doing so. No state can exercise such complete control over 
its territory as to prevent secret acts of small groups of persons. The rule 
has therefore developed that the responsibility of the state in such cases is 
measured by the degree of “due diligence” which it shows in carrying out its 
general obligation, due diligence being determined by the circumstances of 
the case. Thus a state must show due diligence in preventing the organization 
within its jurisdiction of military expeditions intended to effect an attack 
upon the territory of a friendly state. Following the American Civil War the 
United States sought to hold Great Britain responsible for the attack in 1864 
upon the town of St. Albans, Vermont, by a small party of persons acting in 
the interest of the Confederate States who had prepared their expedition 
upr)n Canadian .soil. But the mixed commission, to which the claims were 
submitted in 1871, disallowed responsibility on the ground of the secrecy with 
which the enterprise had been planned. Again, Great Britain sought to hold 
the United States responsible for an attack by Fenians upon Canada and 
New Brunswick in 1866. In both cases strained political relations gave impor¬ 
tance to relatively minor incidents.® 

In 1916 the United States held the de facto government of Mexico respon¬ 
sible for the invasion of American territory by a band of brigands under the 

* On the general subject, see V. Pella, “La repression des crimes centre le personnalit6 
de I’Etat,” Recueil des Cours, Vol. 33 (1930—III), 677. 

® For the two incidents, see Moore, Arbitrations, IV, 4042, and Moore, Digest, I, 686 ff. 
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leadership of Francisco Villa.' In this case, however, American troops crossed 
the border in pursuit of the bandit; and an elaborate correspondence followed 
between the two governments with regard to reciprocal passage of troops 
across their respective borders in pursuit of similar lawless bands of armed 
men. No agreement being reached, Me.xico protested against the pursuit by 
American troops, some two months later, of Mexican bandits who had raided 
another border town in Texas, arguing that it was the duty of the United 
Slates to protect its frontier adequately against .such incursions. The United 
States replied that it was rather the duty of Mexico to prevent the incursions 
than the duty of the United States to guard against them. The inability of 
the Mexican Government to prevent the outrages might excuse the failure to 
do so, ‘‘but it only makes stronger the duty of the United States to prevent 
them [by pursuit], for if the Government of Mexico can not protect the lives 
and property of Americans exposed to attack from Mexicans, the Government 
of tlic United States is in duty bound, so far as it can, to do so.” 

The duty of a state to prevent the formation upon its soil of military ex¬ 
peditions against a foreign state has frequently been an issue in connection 
with neutrality in time of war, whether between two foreign states or between 
a foreign state and a rebellious colony or dependency. The so-called Neutral¬ 
ity Act, passed by the United States Congress in 1818, was adopted to meet 
the situation created by the attempt to use American soil as a base for mili¬ 
tary and naval expeditions in favor of the rebellious Spanish colonies in their 
wars of independence.'’ The British Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819 had the 
same object in view. The classic case of the Alabama Claims arose between 
the United States and Great Britain following the American Civil War, in 
consequence of a demand by (he United States for indemnity for losses 
suffered by it through the alleged failure of Great Britain to use “due dili¬ 
gence” to prevent the building and equipping in its ports of vessels to be 
used in the service of the Confederate States.*’ 

In 1912, the Congre.ss of the United States, responding to frequent com¬ 
plaints by the Government of Mexico that arms sold in the open market of 
the United States came into the hands of hostile Indians, whether by indirect 
purchase or by smuggling across the border, adopted a joint resolution provid¬ 
ing “That whenever the President shall find that in any American country 
conditions of domestic violence exist which are promoted by the use of arms 
or munitions of war procured from the United States, and shall make proc¬ 
lamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export, except under such limitations 
and exceptions as the President .shall prescribe, any arms or munitions of war 
from any place in the Uniterl Slates to such country until otherwise ordered 
by the President or by Congress.”" 

‘ For a discussion of the legal principles at issue, see A, S. Hershey, “Incursions into 
Me.xico and the Doctrine of Hot Pursuit,” Am Journal, Vol. 13, (1919), 557. 

' See Hackworth, Digest, II, 291 If. 

See below, pp 651 ff. 

” See below, p 654 

^ The constitutionality of the prohibition was upheld by the Supreme Court in United 
States V. Chavez, 228 U S. 525 (1913). See Hackworth, Digest, VII, 626. For the arms 
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Numerous complaints were preferred by the Government of Mexico during 
the years of the Diax regime of military expeditions formed in the United 
States with the object of overthrowing the regime. In answer, the United 
States admitted the obligation of using due diligence to prevent such expedi¬ 
tions, but pointed out the distinction which existed “on the one hand between 
the passage of men singly or in small groups across our frontier and into 
another country, or the sailing of individuals or small groups in the ordinary 
course of events from one of our ports, and on the other hand the departure 
from our territory of organized groups of men avowing the jiurpose of under¬ 
taking belligerent activities in foreign territory.” " 

In 1927, at the meeting of the International Commission of Jurist^, a draft 
convention was adopted relative to the rights and duties of states in the event 
of civil war, which was subsequently adopted as a convention by the Ilabana 
Conference of 1928 and was ratified, among other states, by the United States 
and by Mexico. The convention provides, inter alia, that the contracting 
states must u.se the means at their disjtosal to prevent persons within their 
territory “from participating in, gathering elements, crossing the boundary or 
sailing from their territory for the purpose of starting or promoting civil 
strife”; they must disarm and intern rebel forces coming into their territory; 
they must forbid the traffic in arms except such as are intended for the 
government of the country when the belligerency of the rebels has not been 
recognized; and they mu.st prevent equipment or arming of a vessel intended 
to operate in favor of the rebellion.'’ 

Is a state under an obligation to see that acts are not performed within its pollution 
jurisdiction which have the effect of polluting the waters or the air of a 
neighboring state? The problem is a modern one. and it would seem that, in 
default of customary law upon the subject, it should be governed by general 
principles of justice and equity. In the case of Missouri v. Illinois,"’ involv¬ 
ing a petition by Missouri for an injunction to prevent the discharge of sewage 
by the ('ity of Chicago into a river which emptied into the Mississippi River, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, while denying the injunction on the 
ground that it was not shown that the pollution was of serious magnitude or 
that it had been clearly and fully proved, had no doubt with respect to the 
principles to be applied to the case, “The nuisance set forth in the bill.” .said 
the Court, “was one which would be of international importance-—a visible 
change of a great river from a pure stream into a polluted and poisoned ditch. 

The only question presented was whether, as between the States of the Union, 

embarKO adopted at the time of the conflict between Bolivia and Paragua\ in the Chaco, 
s>ce below, p 016 

See Ilackworth, Disesl, VII, 335 ff In accordance with the principle that a crime 
takes jilace where the criminal {H’rforms the last act on his part in consequence of which 
the crime takes [ilace, the courts both of the United States and ol Br.izil took jurisdic¬ 
tion during the first World War over cases in which explosive-, were stored in helliKCrent 
ships while in port, with the intention that they should e.xplode when the vessels were 
on the high seas See Hackworth, Digest, 335 ff. 

” Int Conferences of American States, 1S89-1928, p. 433. For the text of the draft of 
the Commission of Jurists, see Am. Journal, Vol. 21 (1928), Spec. Supp, 267. 

10 200 U.S. 496 (1906). Fenwick, Cases, 260; Hudson, Cases, 433. 
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this court was competent to deal with a situation which, if it arose between 
independent sovereignties, might lead to war.”^' In the case of New Jersey 
V. City of New York,** involving a petition for an injunction to prevent the 
city from dumping sewage into the ocean adjacent to the shores of New 
Jersey, the vSupreme Court held that the fact that the dumping took place on 
the high seas outside the territorial waters did not preclude the granting of 
an injunction when the property alleged to have been injured by the dumping 
was within the jurisdiction of the court. 

In 1909 the United States and Great Britain concluded a treaty concerning 
the boundary waters between the United States and Canada, Article TV of 
which contains the provision that the waters defined in the treaty as bound¬ 
ary waters and waters flowing across the boundary “shall not be polluted on 
either side to the injury of health or property on the other.” In 1918 the 
International Joint Commission provided for in the treaty found that the 
waters of the Detroit and Niagara Rivers were being polluted, and a draft 
treaty was prepared to carry out the recommendation of the Commission that 
no untreated sewage from cities or towns should be discharged into boundary 
waters.” In pursuance of the terms of the same treaty of 1909 the Govern¬ 
ments of the United States and Canada submitted to the International Joint 
Commission in 1928 the question of the damage caused to the State of Wash¬ 
ington by the fumes from a smelter located in the province of British Colum¬ 
bia. The report of the Commis.sion being unacceptable to the United States, 
the matter was referred to arbitration, in accordance with a convention signed 
in 1935. Damages were awarded for the los.ses sustained on the American side 
of the border.’ ‘ 

Is a state under an obligation to prevent persons within its jurisdiction from 
counterfeiting the coin or securities of a foreign state? In the case of Emperor 
of Austria v. Day and Kossuth,’ ’ the British Court of Appeal in Chancery 
sustained a decree to prevent the further printing and to secure the delivery 
of notes intended by Kossulh to be circulated as money in Hungary. In the 
case of United States v. Arjona,”’ the Supreme Court of the United States 
found, as a point of constitutional law, that the power given to Congress to 
punish “offenses against the law Of nations” covered the offense of counter¬ 
feiting a foreign bank-note in the United States. In deciding the case the 


The Court obwrved further that: “It may be imagined that a nui.sancc misht be 
created by a State upon a navigable river like the Danube, which would amount to a 
casus belli for a State lower down, unless removed ” 

28.? US. 473 (1931) 

'3 Hackworlh, Digest, II, 342. 

Ibid, 344 ff. In 1907 the Supreme Court of the United States applied principles of 
international law to the settlement of a case between the State of Georgia and the Ten¬ 
nessee Copper Co, holding that “it is a fair and reasonable demand on the part of a 
sovereign that the air over its territory should not be polluted on a great scale by 
sulphurous acid gas,..206 U S. 230 {1907). 

‘•’3 De Gex, Fisher, and Jones, 217 (1861). Fenwick, Cases, 253; Hudson, Cases, 497. 
The case was not strictly one of counterfcltini?, for Kossuth was seekinR to introduce 
into IfunRary notes signed by himself which would be payable only in the event of a 
successful revolution. 

!*• 120 U. S. 479 (1887). Fenwick, Cases, 256. 
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court laid down the general principle that the law of nations requires every 
national government to use due diligence to prevent the commission within 
its dominion of a wrong to another nation or its people. 

In 1913 the Government of Brazil appealed to the United States to punish 
persons who were counterfeiting Brazilian money and securities. In reply the 
United States pointed out that its laws already provided for the punishment 
of such offenses when committed within its jurisdiction, but that in view of 
the fact that the territorial theory of crime prevailed in the United Slates it 
was not possible to prosecute persons who had committed the offense in 
Brazil.*^ On its part the United States complained to foreign governments on 
a number of occasions that advertisements were being circulated on which 
were printed a facsimile reproduction of American dollar certificates.’** An 
International Convention on the Suppre.ssion of Counterfeiting Currency was 
adopted in 1929, in which elaborate provisions are laid down for the suppres¬ 
sion of that offense.”* 

Is a state under an obligation to prevent persons within its jurisdiction slander and 
from uttering slanderous remarks or publishing libelous statements against a 
foreign government? The protection given to freedom of speech in the con- 
stitutions of democratic states has made it difficult to restrain the acts of 
private individuals. The acts of public officers, however, may be restrained, if 
not subjected to criminal prosecution. In 1931 the Secretary of State of the 
United Slates formally apologized to “Mr. Mussolini and to the Italian 
people’’ for remarks reflecting upon the Italian Trime Minister made in a 
public address by a major-general of the United States Marine Corps. The 
offending officer was placed under arrest, pending court martial.-" In like 
manner Secretary Hull apologized in 1937 for remarks about the German 
Government made by the mayor of New York. But by contrast Secretary 
Hull ex[flained to the German ambassador in 1935, on the occasion of the 
designation by Magi.strate Brodsky of the swastika emblem as a “pirate flag,” 
that “State and municipal officials are not instrumentalities of the Federal 
government.” 

Libelous statements in newspapers and other publications under direct 
government control present a distinct question. Propaganda directed against 
a foreign government, imputing obviously false motives to it, might reason¬ 
ably be regarded as an offense against the state whose government is thus 
attacked, all the more so if there is no free press to correct the official pro¬ 
paganda. In like manner radio broadcasts, controlled by government agencies, 

Hackworth, Digest, II, 350. 

18/6,-rf, 351 ff 

19 Hudson, International Legislation, IV, 2602. 

2" E. C. Stowell, "The General Smedley D Butler incident,” Am. Journal, Vol. 25 
(1931), 321. 

Hackworth, Digest, II, 145. For the apolopy made by Secretary Hull for the attack 
upon the (Jerman flap flyirip over the consulate in San Francisco in 1941, see Documents 
on Am. Foreign Relations, III, 420. 

On the question of the alleped defamation of Mexico by the Hearst Newspapers in 
1927, see E. D. Dickinson, Am. Journal, Vol 22 (1928), 840. On the responsibility of 
states for international propaganda, see V. Van Dyke, ibid., Vol. 34 (1940), 58. 
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which systematically misrepresent the policies of other governments constitute 
a just ground of complaint on their part. Carried to an extreme degree such 
official propaganda might, indeed, be regarded as an act of aggression in 
it.sclf, in that it creates the conditions which make a military conllict almost 
inevitable. Fear and distrust are the most powerful solvents of obligations to 
refrain from the use of force: and fear and distrust are promoted in direct 
proportion to the degree to which peoples are intellectually isolated from one 
another. It would seem, therefore, that it has now become a juri.sdictional 
obligation of every government not only to refrain on its own part from delib¬ 
erate misrepresentation of the policies of other slates, but to keep open the 
channels of communication and information, so that its people may be able 
to maintain those contacts with other peoples which are the normal correc¬ 
tives of even the best-intentioned official propaganda.-® 

B. Acts of The principles of state respoasibility which apply to acts of officers of the 
slate committed within the jurisdiction of the .state apply equally to the ads 
of state officers committed on the high seas or on foreign territory. For the 
most part cases involving such acts are committed in time of war when the 
exigencies of war lead to the commission of offenses which the officer would 
not be tempted to commit in time of peace. In 1864, during the American 
Civil War, a Federal warship captured the Confederate cruiser, Florida, in 
the territorial waters of Brazil. Due apology was made, the United States 
stating that the capture was “an unauthorized, unlawful and indefensible 
exercise of the naval force of the United States, within a foreign country, in 
defiance of its established and duly recognized government.” In like 
manner Germany made apology to Brazil for the “transgression of orders” by 
officers of a public ship, the Panther, who had violated the territorial sov¬ 
ereignty of Brazil by invading private homes in their search for a deserter.®'* 
The occasional acts of minor officials to the direct injury of a foreign state 
differ only in the gravity of the offense from the acts of higher officers. The 
state is re.sfjonsible for them as being the acts of its agents; but the redress 
is likely to be less formal. 

In contrast with such cases calling for an apology, it may happen that the 
act when originally committed by the officer was unauthorized, yet the state 
may subsequently approve and ratify it, and thus take upon itself direct 
responsibility for it. In such cases the act becomes “an act of state” and the 
officer committing it is relieved from civil and criminal prosecution in the 
foreign country where the act was committed, should the latter happen to 
have control of his person. This assumption of responsibility was undertaken 
by Great Britain in 1837 in the case of McLeod, the leader of a Canadian 
force which crossed the Niagara River and committed hostilities on the 
American side.® ’ In the case of People v. McLeod, the Supreme Court of the 

on this point, C. G. Fenwick, “The Problem of Moral Disarmament,” Am. 
Journal, Vol 41 (1947), 112. 

- ’ Mome, Digest, VII, pp. 1090 if. See below, pp 624, 648. 

Sec .AKioly, Tratado, I, No. 431; II, No. 1059 

Moore, Digest, 11, § 217. See above, p 231 
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State of New York rejected the plea of “act of state” in answer to a criminal 
indictment of McLeod for his illegal acts, and it remanded the prisoner for 
trial, at which, however, he was acquitted.-*'’ In the case of Horn v. Mitchell, 
decided in 1916, involving the indictment of a German lieutenant for the 
unlawful conveyance of explosives in interstate commerce in the United 
States, the court held that Horn’s commission gave him no authority for 
violating the laws of the United States.'-*" In this case, however, there was no 
assumption of his act as an act of state on the part of Germany. 

The principle that a state can not be sued in the courts of a foreign state 
is a long-standing rule of customary international law. In the classic case of 
the schooner Exchange, ('hief Justice Marshall observed that the “perfect 
equality and absolute independence of sovereigns” had “given rise to a class 
of cases in which every sovereign is understood to waive the exercise of a 
part of that complete exclusive territorial jurisdiction which has been stated 
to be the attribute of every nation.” **■* In earlier times, before the general 
establi.shment of democratic states, the principle was identified with the per¬ 
sonal immunity of a foreign sovereign from suit; but the two forms of im¬ 
munity arc now distinct. At the present day a foreign sovereign, whether he 
is in Cfjnstitutional law the actual head of the slate or only the nominal head, 
enjoys when temporarily present in a foreign state a personal immunity from 
suit which is regarded as an essential condition of friendly international inter¬ 
course. He may not be made a party defendant to a suit under any circum¬ 
stances. The president of a republic, who is technically not a sovereign, enjoys 
the same immunities. A special inviolability attaches to the per.son of a 
foreign sovereign, and an attack upon him is regarded as a particularly grave 
offense. 'I'he immunity of the foreign .sovereign extends not only to e.xemption 
from criminal prosecution, whatever be the character of his acts, but also to 
exemption from civil suit in personam arising out of contracts entered into with 
private persons or torts committed against them. 

Applications of the principle have been numerous. In the leading British 
case of IMighell v. Sultan of Johore,-'' decided in 1893, the plaintiff brought 
suit for breach of promise of marriage against the defendant, who had been 
known to the plaintiff as a private citizen under the assumed name of Albert 
Baker and who had in that character made the alleged promise of marriage. 
Upon being sued, the defendant disclosed his real character as sultan of the 
independent state of Johore in the Malay Peninsula, whereupon the court dis¬ 
missed the proceedings for want of jurLsdiction. A similar decision was 

-‘■’25 Wendell, 483 (1S41). Hudson, Cases, 686 The decision was sharply critieized by 
Secretary Webster, and as a result of it Conpies-s jmssed a law, August 29, 1842, authoriz¬ 
ing the federal courts to issue writs of habeas-coi pus in cases where a citizen of a foreign 
state, domiciled therein, is in custody for aets alleged to have been committed by author¬ 
ity of the foreign state 

^'232 Fed 819 {1916). Hudson, Cases, 690 

The Schooner Exchange v McFaddon, 7 Crunch 116 (1812). Fenwick, Cases, 326; 
Hudson, 524 See below, p. 320 

The immunities of diplomatic officers, which logically might be considered 111 this 
connection, are treated under the general rules applying to those agents. Below, i) 4O7 

2'J L. R. (1894), I Q. B Div. 149. Hudson, Cases, 504. 
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reached in Sfatham v. Statham and the Gaekwar of Baroda,^" involving a suit 
against the Gaekwar as co-respondent in proceedings for divorce, where the 
British court examined the status of the Gaekwar and found that his position 
as reigning sovereign entitled him to immunity from suit. 

In addition to his personal immunity from suit a foreign sovereign or head 
of state may not be made a party defendant to a suit against him as repre¬ 
sentative of his state. In the case of De Haber v. Queen of Portugal,^’ de¬ 
cided in 1851, an action of debt was brought against the queen, in her public 
capacity, for money wrongfully paid over to the Portuguese Government. On 
appeal the court made an absolute rule for a prohibition of the suit, on the 
ground that “to cite a foreign potentate in a municipal court, for any com¬ 
plaint against him in his public capacity, is contrary to the law of nations, 
and an insult which he is entitled to resent.” 

A direct suit against a foreign sovereign being out of the question, the prac¬ 
tical question of the immunity from suit of a foreign .stale in its corporate 
capacity, as distinct from the personal capacity of its .sovereign, arises in 
connection with jjersonal and real property owned by the foreign state which, 
but for such ownership, would normally fall within the jurisdiction of the 
local courts. ‘' In general the rule is well established that all such property is 
immune from suit. Whether the property be personal or real makes no differ¬ 
ence in resiject of the immunity.*' Nor is it of consequence whether the 
property is of a governmental character, such as a consulate, or of a non¬ 
governmental character, such as goods purchased by the foreign government 
or funds deposited in trust companies. In the case of Vavasseur v. Krupp,*’’ 
decided in 1878, an injunction had been obtained by Vavasseur to prevent 
the defendants from delivering to a Japanese ve.ssel of war certain shells 
bought by the mikado in Germany, which it was alleged had been manufac¬ 
tured in infringement of the plaintiff’s patent. On appeal, the higher court set 
aside the injunction on the ground that, even if there was an infringement of 
the patent, the mikado could not be .sued for it. The court held that it had 
no jurisdiction “to interfere with the property of a foreign sovereign, more 
especially with what we call the public property of the state of which he is 


Probate 92 (191^). Hudson, Cases, 67. 

31 L R (1851), 17Q. B Div,ig6 Fenwick, Cojcj, 265 

During the second Woild War numerous confliits of jurisdiction arose as a result 
of the presence of foreign troops in friendly territory. Acts committed by these troops 
within the area of their encampment were in principle left to the jurisdiction of the 
foreign state What if the act committed within the encampment should take effect out¬ 
side of it? In the case wheie an .\mcrican soldier, standing at the gate of “Camp Admiral 
Ingram,” shot and killed a Brazilian citizen, the Brazilian Federal Supreme Court, on 
November 22, 1944, derided in favor of the jurisdiction of the United States to try the 
case See H. Accioly, “Conflito de jurisdigocs em materia penal internacional,” Boletim 
da Sociedade Branleira de Dirnto Internacional, 1945, No 2, p. 96 Accioly criticizes the 
decision, holding that jurisdiction was with the Brazilian courts. 

State-owned ship.s, public and private, arc excluded from present con.sideration, 
being treated below, jiji J19 ff 

*' The question of the title of a foreign state to certain property may, however, be 
brought before the local court. Compare Harvard Draft, Competence of Courts in Regard 
to Foreign States, Art 9. Am Journal, Vol. 26 (1932), Supp. 572. 

•’"■L.R. (1878), 9 Ch Div. 351. Fenwick, Cases, 267' Hudson, Cases, 511 
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sovereign as distinguished from that which may be his own property.” In 
the case of Hassard v. United States of Alcxico, decided in 1899, a New 
York State court vacated an attachment which had been obtained against 
personal property of the Mexican Government with the object of satisfying 
in that way certain claims against the government having no connection with 
the title of the Mexican Government to the property. 

Juri.sdiction may, however, be assumed by the local courts over the prop¬ 
erty of a foreign state when the latter has consented to the exercise of such 
jurisdiction. The question then arises, what constitutes “consent”? Must it be 
express, or may it be implied from the nature of the suit? '' Consent is im¬ 
plied where a state voluntarily appears in court as plaintiff for the purpose 
of obtaining a remedy, and in such event the defendant may file a set-off or 
counterclaim or may take other proceedings to bring all the facts before the 
court. Tn the case of Kingdom of Norway v. Federal Sugar Refining Co.,^* 
involving a suit by the plaintiff for the recovery of money paid in excess of 
the original contract price of the sugar, the court denied the motion of the 
Kingdom of Norway to restrict the aaswer and counterclaim of the defendant. 
But the counterclaim must arise out of the same action and mu.st not relate 
to another and distinct matter. Tn the case of South African Republic v. 
Compagnie Franco-Beige,”’ decided in 1897, the court held that the Republic, 
in coming before the court as plaintiff had not submitted to the general juris¬ 
diction of the court “so as to be capable of being caught and sued here in 
respect of any matter which would be a proper subject of litigation between 
them if the two parties were private individuals, both re.sident in this country, 
and subject to the jurisdiction of its courts.” 

While foreign states are immune from suits brought against them without 
their consent, they have on the other hand the privilege of themselves institut¬ 
ing proceeding.s in the local courts. Here the problems presented are less dif¬ 
ficult. It appears to be agreed that a foreign state, in exercising its privilege 
to sue, undertakes the observance of the proper forms of procedure. The 
privilege of suit, however, carries with it the implied consent to submit to 

2c; Misc Rep (iStjcj). Fenwick, Cases, 270. For more recent cases involving suits by 
the Ameiitan Bondholders Committee to obt.ain an accounting of funds claimed by the 
Government of Me\ico to be its property, see Hackworth, Dtnest, II, 394 ff 

A British court was unwilling to .see “consent” in a contract between a foreign state 
and a citizen where immunity from suit was expressly waived, such consent not being 
between the foreign state and the court Duff Development Co. v. Goveinment of Kelan- 
lan, LR (1924), Appeal Cases, 797 Hudson, Case, 540. 

■’s 286 Fed Rep 188 (1923) Fenwick, Cases, 272; Hudson, Cases, 543. 

L R (1898) 1 Ch Div. 190. 

‘•'’A similar conclusion wa.s reached by the court in Kingdom of Rumania v. Guaranty 
Trust Co , 250 Fed Rep 341 (1918), where the court observed that the action by the 
plaintiff to recover a debt owed to it by the defendant “was not a waiver of its immunity 
as a sovereign state to be sued by other parties If this be not so, the immunity can be 
frittered away either by interplcade; or attachment in any case when a foreign sovereign 
undertakes to collect a debt owed it.” 

Upon the general subject, .see Harvard Draft, Competence of Courts, and bibliography 
at p. 466, E. D. Dickinson, “Waiver of State Immunity,” Am. Journal, Vol 19 (1925), 
555 i E. M Borchard, “Theories of Governmental Responsibility in Tort,” Columbia 
Law Review, XXVIII (1928), 577, 734; Allen, The Position of Foreign States before 
National Courts. 
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the jurisdiction of the court in respect to a counterclaim arising out of the 
same cause, referred to above. But in exercising its privilege of suit a foreign 
state may not sue to enforce its penal or revenue laws. In the case of Queen 
of Holland (iMarried Woman) v. Drukker," decided in 1928, the plaintiff 
entered a claim as creditor of the estate in England of a deceased Dutch sub¬ 
ject, the basis of the claim being a succession tax imposed by Dutch law on 
estates of Dutch nationals. The court of Chancery held that there was “a 
well recognized rule, which has been enforced for at least 200 years or there¬ 
abouts, under which these Courts will not collect the taxes of foreign States 
for the benefit of the sovereigns of those foreign States; and this is one of 
those actions which the.se Courts will not entertain.... The statement of 
claim must therefore be struck out and the action dismissed; and, as the 
sovereign State has submitted to the jurisdiction by coming here, 1 am in a 
position to order the sovereign State to pay the costs of the action.” 

Eor many years the need has been apparent of a more uniform rule in 
respect to the immunity from jurisdiction of foreign states in respect to com¬ 
mercial pro[)erty and commercial relations which, but for the interest of the 
foreign state, would fall under the ordinary jurisdiction of the local courts. 
'I'he subject was considered by the Institute of International Law at its meet¬ 
ing in 1891, and a .series of articles was adopted under the head, “Competence 
of t'ourts in Suits against Foreign States or Sovereigns,” Article IX of 
which recognized six kinds of actions against a foreign state in which juris¬ 
diction might be taken. In 1927 the report of the sub-committee of the League 
of Nations Committee of E.xperts pointed out the confusion existing iii)on the 
subject and the need of agreement upon it; and in the same year the Inter¬ 
national (.ommission of Jurists at its meeting at Rio de Janeiro included some 
rules on immunity in its Project of an International Law of Procedure." 
The Harvard Draft of 1932 contains a complete convention on the subject, 
and it seeks not only to reflect “existing practices and points of view" but 
con.structive rules de lege ferenda.'’ In view of the incieasing tendency to¬ 
ward public ownership and toward public administration through the use of 
subsidiary corporations, it is particularly urgent that uniform rules be 
adopted \\hich will protect the interests of private individuals having just 
claims against the foreign state in re.spect to such business relations. 

" LR (1928), T Ch Div 877 TIud‘;on. CfliM, 501. 

K<'soIuIioh\, 90 

"'Mw, Jomnal, Vol. 23 (1928), Spec. Supp, 117 ff, 

■“ Ibid, pp. .510 ff 

'•'■’/Iw, Journal, Vol. 26 (1932), Supp., 474. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Jurisdiction Over Private and Public Vessels 

International law recognizes in certain cases the right of a state to extend A juristlic- 
its effective jurisdiction beyond its territorial limits. Since the relationship tcrritori,il 
between the state and its citizens is a personal one, the allegiance of the 
citizen is due to the state in whatever part of the world the citizen may 
happen to be. Tt is true that a state cannot hold its citizen to the observance 
of its laws while he is within the jurisdiction of another state; but it may, if 
it so chooses, call him to account when he returns again within its jurisdic¬ 
tion.' On the other hand, if the citizen is in unoccupied territory not subject 
to the juri.sdiction of any power, or if he is on board a vessel flying the flag of 
the state on the high seas, the state may place him in the .same legal position as 
if he were on the soil of the state itself, and may apply its domestic laws. br)th 
civil and criminal, to whatever acts he performs or whatever circum''tances 
attend them. It is in respect to jurisdiction over merchant vessels that the 
extension of the territorial jurisdiction of the state finds its most significant 
application.® 

International law has no rules regulating the conditions under which vessel B. The 
are entitled to fly the flag of a particular state and are accordingly inve'^ted "h.ir"ai.rof 
with a degree of the national character possessed by citizens of the state. 

Each individual state fixes its own conditions of registration, and there is no 
uniformity in respect to them. Some .states refuse to permit the registration 
of vessels not owned in whole by citizens of the state. Other states admit to 
registration vessels owned only in part by citizens of the slate or even vessels 
owned by foreigners. All that international law has prescribed is that .some 
one state must authorize the vessel to use its flag, provide it with the proper 
“ship’s papers,” and thereupon exercise in respect to the vessel the degree of 
jurisdiction permitted by the law.' The vessel itself, when registered, becomes 
by law of most states invested with the character of a legal person against 
which civil and criminal suit may be brought. Tn addition, its national charac¬ 
ter determines the territorial location of acts done on board it. 

» See above, pp. 264 ff. 

- On the general subject of jurisdiction over public and private vessels, see Jessup, 
f-aw of Territorial Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction; Ricnow, The Test of the National¬ 
ity of a Merchant Vessel; Higgins and Colombns, The International Lavt) of the Sea; 

A H Charteris, “The Legal Position of Merchantmen in Foreign Poits and National 
Water'-,” British Year Book, 1920-1921, pp 45-96, P Fedoz/i, “La condition juridique 
des n.ivires de commerce,” Kecueil des tours, Vol. lo (1925—V), S-221. 

•’ For the Muscat Dhows case between Great Britain and France, in which the arbitra¬ 
tion tribunal fl.xed the conditions under which Fiance might grant to subjects of the 
Sultan of Muscat the right to fly the French flag without violating the obligations of the 
Brussels Act of 1892, see Hague Court Reports, 93. 
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An unregistered vessel over which no state claimed jurisdiction would be 
without legal rights, and if it managed to leave its first port could not gain 
admission to a second. Prior to the year 1920 no stale without a seacoast 
had attempted to register vessels and have a maritime flag. The Treaty of 
Versailles, Art. 273, and the Treaty of St. Germain, Art. 225, made provision 
for the recognition of the flag of Allied and Associated Powers having no 
seacoast, while a Declaration adopted at Barcelona in 1921 extended such 
recognition to all states parties to the Declaration.'* 

A theory put forth in the eighteenth century in explanation of the juris¬ 
diction exercised by a state over vessels flying its flag won sufficient accept¬ 
ance to lay claim for a time to be regarded as a principle of international 
law. Vessels were held to be floating portions of the territory of the state; 
they were extensions or prolongations of the home state, and hence what took 
place upon them was regarded as taking place upon the soil of the state. 
This fiction of the “exterritoriality” of vessels, while it finds expression in 
numerous decisions of British and American courts,’’’ has been rejected by 
most modern writers on the ground that, while it is a convenient explanation 
of the greater part of the relations which the vessel and persons on board 
bear to the state of the vessel’s flag, it is inconsistent with other relations 
affecting the ves.sel both on the high seas and in foreign ports,'’ A better ba.sis 
of jurisdiction might be found in the fact that the jurisdiction of the flag 
state has been acquiesced in by other states simply as a matter of mutual 
convenience. Let the state which for the promotion of its overseas commerce 
gives the protection of its flag to its citizens who engage in that venture be 
also the state whose law controls acts done on board the vessel.’ Thus, by 

For the text of the Barcelona Declaration see Hudson, Inlermlioml Legislation, I, 
6O2. Constructive proposals for the adoption of more uniform reuulations concrrninR the 
use of the national flag may be found in the “Rules Relative to the IJ.sc of the National 
Flag by Meichant Vessels” adopted by the Institute of International L.iw in iStib 
Resolutions, p. ijs 

■’The theory was forcibly expressed in 1842 in a letter written by Web’-ter as Secretaiy 
of State to the British Foreign Minister in answer to the assertion by Great Britain of a 
right ot impressment through the visit and search of American vessels ‘ Kvery meulMiit 
vessel on the seas,” said Webster, “is rightfully considered as part of the territory of 
the country to which it belongs” Moore, Digest, II, §320 Websler’s letter is quoted at 
length in United States v. Rodgers 1150 US 249 (1893); Hudson, Cases, 4101, in which 
the court specifically reaffirms the theory. 

"The history and inadmissible character of the theory arc well set forth in Hall 
International Imw, § 75 In the decision of Cunard Steamship Co. v. Mellon, 262 U S 
100 (1923), the court dismissed the .suggestion that a merchant ship is a part of the 
territory of the country whose flag it flies as being “a figure of speech,—a metaphor ” 
The jurisdiction arises, said the court, “out of the nationality of the ship as established 
by her domicile, registry, and use of the flag, and partakes more of the characteristics of 
personal than of territorial sovereignty.” In contrast, the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice in the case of the Lotus (above, p. 272) took into account the fact that 
the offense “produced its effects on the Turkish vessel and consequently in a place 
a.ssimilated to Turki.sh territory.” 

7 The Harvard Draft Convention on JuriseUction with Respect to Crime adopts the 
rule (Article 4) that “A State has juriediction with respect to any crime (ommilted in 
whole or in part ujion a public or private ship or aircraft which has its national charac¬ 
ter ” In like manner the Harvard Draft Convention on Extradition proposes the rule 
(Article 3, c) that “For the purposes of this article public and private ve.sseK and aircraft 
of a State, which have its national character, arc assimilated to a State’s territory; but 
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regarding the jurisdiction of the flag state as qualified rather than absolute, 
it is easier to reconcile with it the jurisdiction possessed by other states over 
the vessel when it is temporarily in their ports, as well as the belligerent right 
of visit and search on the high seas when the flag of the vessel is neutral in 
time of war. 

The jurisdiction of a state over its merchant vessels on the high seas is 
subject to a number of exceptions. In the first place, the customary laws of 
war give to a belligerent the right of visit and search of all ve.ssels in the en¬ 
forcement of the rules of contraband and blockade.'* In this connection it 
should be noted that the United States vigorously contested during the 
Napoleonic wars the attempt on the part of Great Britain to enforce on board 
American vessels the Briti.sh municipal law of allegiance.® In his war message 
of June I, 1812, President Madison asserted that on the high seas no laws 
should operate except “the law of nations [i.e., the traditional law of con¬ 
traband and blockade] and the laws of the country to which the vessels 
belong.” In the second place, in the exercise of the right of self-protection 
against piracy, states have the right, put into effect by their public ships, 
to approach all merchant ve.ssels, whatever their ostensible nationality, with 
the object of verifying their flag and, in case the circumstances are suspicious, 
to visit and search the vessel to obtain more conclusive evidence of its charac¬ 
ter." In the third place, international conventions have been entered into 
f)roviding for a limited right of visit and search for the suppression of the 
slave trade.*® Lastly, a state has the right in self-defen.se to seize a vessel 
flying the flag of another state under circumstances indicating that the vessel 
either is fraudulently registered or is being u.sed by insurgents and rebels as 
a means of attack upon the state. Had the action of Spain in 1873 in the case 
of the Virginius extended no further than the mere capture of the vessel 
and the imprisonment of its crew of filibusterers, there would have been no 
international ground of offense against the state of the vessel’s flag. 

When merchant vessels leave the high seas and enter foreign ports, the 
jurisdiction of their national state comes into conflict with the jurisdiction of 
the foreign state." This conflict has been adjusted, by custom and treaty, so 

.iircr.ift is on or over the land or territorial waters of another State, acts committed upon 
vuch ve.'isel or aircraft are also committed within the territory of the other State ” 

** For the scope of this belligerent right and the problems arising in connection with it, 
«ee below, p. 643. 

■' The British Government did not assert that its men-of-war might search a neutral 
vessel for the express purpose of finding seamen of British nationality, but it did claim— 
and the distinction was without practical difference—that if in the exercise of the bellig¬ 
erent right of visit and search for contraband, British seamen were found on board they 
might be impressed into the British navy. On the other hand, the United States, by suc¬ 
cessive secretaries of state, insi.sted during the long period of the controversy, from 1792 
to 1842, that such searches were open to the gravest objections, and that, in the language 
of Jefferson, “the simplest rule will be that the vessel being American shall be evidence 
that the seamen on board are such.” Moore, Digest, II, §317. 

i°See Moore, Principles of American Diplomacy, p. 275. 

See below, p 324. 

12 See below, pp. 328 ff. 

13 For details of the case, see Moore, Digest, II, § 309, 

See A. H. Charteris, “The Legal Position of Merchantmen in Foreign Ports and 
.National Waters,” British Year Book, 1920-1921, pp. 45-96. 
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as to permit the exercise of a limited jurisdiction by the flag state without 
encroticliing upon the ultimate right of (he territorial state. “It is a part of 
the law of civilized nations,” said (he court in Wildenhiis’s Case,'"’ “that 
when a merchant vessel of one country enters the ports of another for the 
purjioses of trade, it subjects itself to the law of the place to which it goes, 
nnlc.ss by treaty or otherwise the two countries have come to some different 
understanding or agreement.” In an opinion rendered by the French Council 
of State in 1806 it was held, in the cases of the Sally and the Newton,"' that 
in conformity with international usage the rights of the national power, i.e., 
of the flag state, “should be respected as relating to the internal discipline of 
the vessel, with which local authority may not interfere when its aid is not 
sought or when the tranquillity of the port is not endangered.” 

This rule, of uncertain force in customary law, has now been generally 
adopted by treaty. No very definite line, however, has been drawn between 
matters relating to the internal discipline of the vessel and matters disturbing 
the peace of the port. Some states interpret the term “internal order of the 
vessel" broadly. The Supreme Court of Mexico held in 1876 that the murder 
of a Frenchman by another Frenchman on board a French vessel in a Mex¬ 
ican port did not necessarily disturb the peace of the port.'" In contrast, the 
attitude of the American courts is shown in the case of Wildenhus,'” decided 
in 1887, in which the Belgian comsul a.sked for a writ of habeas corpus on 
behalf of Wildenhus, who had committed murder on board a Belgian steamer 
in the port of Jersey City. The court held that the crime was of such a nature 
as by its very commission to “disturb tranquillity and public order on shore 
or in the port,” so that it must be regarded as falling within the exceptional 
cases provided for in the treaty of 1880, in which the local authority might 
interfere.’® 

A novel ground for interference by the local government in the internal 
di'^cipline of foreign ships in port was presented in 1920 by the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the United States Constitution, with its .supplementary en¬ 
forcement legislation, known as the Volstead Act. The amendment prohibited 
the manufacture, sale, transportation. Importation, or exportation of intox¬ 
icating liquors within, into, or from the United States and all territory subject 
to its jurisdiction."" The enforcement act contained more specific provisions 
to Ihe .same effect and prescribed that the act .should be “liberally construed 
to the end that the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage may be prevented.” 

' Sit bi'lo^ 

Citid In the Couit in Wildenhus’ case, below. 

' ‘ C.i-i' ol .\ntoni (I’Annnone). Hudson, Cases, 601 

M.ili V Keeper of the Common Jail, 120 US i (1887). Fenwick, Casts, 305; Hud¬ 
son, Ciiscv, 602. 

' ■’Foi lurlher cases, see Jessup, op. ett, pp 144 ff In i8y8 the Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Law attempted to secure gieater uniformity in the law by formulating a series of 
“Reuul.itions concerning the legal status of shifis and their crews in foreign ports.” See 
Rtsoluliuns, p. 143 Compare .Article 18, Harvard Drajt Convention an Territorial Waters 

- ’The amendment provided. “After one year from the ratification of this Article the 
manufailure, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited.” 
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Following the passage of the law a number of steamship companies sued for 
an injunction to prevent the application of the law to supplies of liquor 
carried by their ships for the consumption of passengers and crew. In the 
case of Cunard Steamship Company v. Mellon,-' the Supreme Court of the 
United States held, first, that the amendment “could be made to cover both 
domestic and foreign merchant ships when within the territorial waters of 
the United States”; secondly, that the amendment did intend such an effect. 

The juri.sdiction of a nation within its own territory, said the court, is neces¬ 
sarily e.xclu.sive and absolute, and any exception to such jurisdiction must 
arise from the consent of the nation itself. No such exception was to be found 
in the terms of the amendment, and none could be “reasonably regarded as 
implied.” The sole exception recognized by the law was that of “liquor in 
transit through the I’anama Canal or on the Panama railroad.” * * 

The enforcement of the law, in accordance with this decision of the Su¬ 
preme Court, against the steamship Baltic in June, 1923, while calling forth 
protest from individual members of Parliament, was acquiesced in by the 
British Government as offering “no grounds for protest.” Subsequently, by 
a treaty, signed in 1924, Great Britain obtained exemption from such seizures 
on condition of permitting the seizure within an hour’s run from shore of 
' rum-runners” flying the British flag. 

In spite of the annoyance to foreign ve.ssels in port attending the enforce¬ 
ment by the United States of the La Follette Seaman’s Act of 1920, the 
Supreme Court held the provisions of the act were not limited to American 
seamen and that the jurisdiction of the government over foreign vessels in 
port gave authority to Congress to enact the legi.slation protecting seamen 
on such vessels notwithstanding the interference with contracts entered into 
in other countries.'^''’' 

Merchant vessels in foreign ports are not exempt from civil suit in rent Ci\ii suits 
brought by a citizen of the foreign state, nor are the officers or crew of the forc'ign 
vessel exempt from civil suit in personam or from criminal prosecution by the '<“'''‘■1''i» 
foreign government for acts in contravention of the laws of the state. But 
the jurisdiction of the foreign state does not generally extend so far as to 
interfere with personal and properly rights on board the vessel as regulated 
by the law of the flag state. Tn the case of the Creole ,submitted to arbitra¬ 
tion by the United States and Great Britain in 1853, it was held by the 
arbitrator that the authorities of Na.ssau, in liberating a number of slaves 


‘■i’ 262 US. 100 (1923). Fenwick, Cases, 316, Hudson. Cases, 61% 

In a dissenlinj? opinion Justice Suthciland uriied that w'hile there was no question 
as to the power of Conjiress to do what the court held had been done, “due refjarci for 
the principles of international comity, which e.vist between friendly nations, in my opin¬ 
ion, forbids the construction of the iStK .\mendment and of the act which the present 
decision advances ” 

The affair wa.s the object of sharp controversy, and the decision of the court gave 
rise to much criticism See T S. Woolsey, Am Journal, Vol. 17 (1923), p 504 
Sec statement of Prime Minister Baldwin in Parliament, June 25, 1923 
Strathcarn Steamship Co. v Dillon, 252 US. 348 (1920) Fenwick, Cases, 312; 
Hudson, Cases, 611. 

Moore, International Arbitrations, IV, 4375; Digest, II, 358, Fenwick, Cases, 302. 
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who had revolted against the officers of the ship and had put in at the port 
of Nassau, had acted “in violation of the established law of nations/’ and 
that the chimants were “justly entitled to compensation for their losses. 

The auJiority of the foreign consul to take cognizance of cases arising 
between the captain and crew of the vessel is wholly dependent upon treaty 
provisions. Tn the case of Dainese v. Hale,-^ the Supreme Court of the United 
States laid down the rule that “it may now be considered as generally true, 
that, for any judicial powers which may be vested in the consuls accredited 
to any nation, we mast look to the express provisions of the treaties entered 
into with that nation, and to the laws of the States which the consuls 
represent.” 

It will be observed that, in consequence of the territorial and personal 
grounds upon which jurisdiction is assumed over the conduct of individual 
persons, the same act committed on board a vessel may be at once subject to 
the jurisdiction of a number of states: to the state whose flag the vessel flies, 
to the state within whose territorial waters the vessel happens to be, and to 
the state to which the individual owes allegiance. The jurisdiction of any 
one of these states can, of course, only be exercised singly, with due respect 
to the prior rights of the state within whose territory the individual happens 
to be at the time. In the case of Regina v. Anderson,**** an American citizen 
was convicted by a criminal court of Great Britain for murder committed on 
board a British vessel in French waters. The court held that “although the 
prisoner was subject to the American jurisprudence as an American citizen, 
and to (he law of France as having committed an offen.se within the territory 
of France, yet he must also be considered as subject to the jurisdiction of 
British law, which extends to the protection of British vessels, though in 
ports belonging to another country.” 

In 1934 the chief officer of an American ship, the Exchange, was killed on 
board the ship by the chief engineer, De Mott, while it was in the port of 
Messina, Italy. The Department of State instructed the American Embassy 
to ascertain whether the Italian Government would be willing to surrender 
De Mott if arrangements could be made for his trial in the United States, 
since there was concurrent jurisdiction in the case. But the Italian Foreign 
Office replied that, as the crime had taken place in Italian territorial waters, 
the Italian courts had jurisdiction of the case, and that in consequence De 
Mott must be tried in Italy and undergo .sentence there if found guilty.-® 

91 US. IS (187s) Hudson, Ca\e%, 70,5 
^''ii Cox CC 198 (1868) Fenwick, Casei, 291; Hiid'^on, Cases, 584 
In the case of Uniteil Slates v Santos Flores, 289 US 137 (19.3U, Fenwick, Cases, 
296, the court held that an Amciican citizen who tommiUed a crime while on board an 
American vessel in foreign territorial waters was subject to the concurrent juiis-diction of 
both state.s and might be tried in the United States on being brouRht back within its 
territory. 

Hackworth, Digest, II, 216. It should be observed that while a state may exercise, 
or forcRO exercising, jurisdiction over offenses committed on board a merchant vessel in 
its teriiloiial waters, it is not at liberty to try persons on board such foreign vessels for 
offenses committed on the high seas. Hence the British Government disavowed the action 
of the local authorities at Calcutta in trying one Anderson for a crime committed upon 
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During the second World War Great Britain authorized the establishment Allied 
in Great Britain of a number of Allied Maritime Courts as a means of courtl™ 
expediting the trial of offenses committed on board or in connection with 
merchant ships of the particular allied state maintaining the court. The juris¬ 
diction of these courts extended to offenses committed by persons on board 
allied merchant ships, or by the master or any member of the crew in con¬ 
travention of the merchant shipping law of the flag state, or by any person 
who was both a national of an Allied Power and a seaman of that power in 
contravention of its mercantile marine conscription law. The establishment of 
these courts was a unique experiment in jurisdictional cooperation.®® 

In two matters of slight intrinsic importance international law has worked Jurisdiction 
out a system of concurrent jurisdiction which is of considerable historical of comsfon 
interest and which presents an instructive analogy for the development of 
international judicial institutions. In cases of collision on the high seas the 
courts of a number of the leading states undertake to assume jurisdiction 
in suits in rem brought by the injured party against the alleged guilty vessel 
of whatever nationality. The same custom holds where proceedings are 
instituted for salvage for the rescue of shipwrecked vessels. When the defend¬ 
ant vessel is sued in the courts of the state who.se flag it flies, no question of 
jurisdiction can be raised. Practice is not uniform, however, in cases in which 
a vessel flies a foreign flag or in which the parties are both citizens of the 
same foreign state. In the ca.se of the Scotia ,decided in 1872, the courts of 
the United States a.ssumed jurisdiction in a suit brought by an American 
.sailing-vessel against a British steamer for damages resulting from the loss of 
the vessel in a collision on the high seas. In the ca.se of the Bclgenland,'^^ 
decided in 1885, jurisdiction was exercised in a similar suit for damages 
brought by the captain of a Norwegian bark, the Luna, against a Belgian 
steamer.® ’ The basis upon which jurisdiction was as.sumed in these and other 
ca.se.s was the necessity of doing present justice to the injured party, who, if 
unable to sue in the nearest port, might have to go to the ends of the earth 
to seek his remedy.®* 

an .\mcncan merchant vessel on the high .seas. Wharton, Digest, I, 123. A unique illustra¬ 
tion of the pass.rge of a merchant vessel from the law of one state into that of another 
is furnished by the case of Regina v Lesley, Bell’s Crown Cases, 220 (i860), in which 
it was held th.it the master of a Hiitish vessel might, upon his arrivjil in Great Britain, 
be prosecuted for false imprisonment for the act of forcibly transporting banished 
Chileans, although the act of the defendant in conti acting with the Chilean Government 
to transpoit them was justifiable in its inception, having been done within Chilean terri¬ 
torial waters. Fenwick, Cases, 295; Hudson, Cases, 590. 

For a desciiption of the organization of these courts and of their jurisdiction, see 
F E Oppenheimer, “Governments and Authorities in Exile,” Am Journal, Vol. 36 
(1942), ShS. 

14 Wallace 170 (1872). Fenwick, Cases, 18; Hudson, Cases, 667. 

114 US 355 (18.85) Fenwick, Cases, 322. 

^' In presenting its opinion the court cited an earlier British case, that of the Johann 
Friedrich, 1 W Rob 35, decided in 1839, in which the High Court of .Admiralty enter¬ 
tained jurisdiction in a suit brought by the owner of a Danish ship against a Bremen 
ship 

'•While the subject falls more strictly under municipal law, the element of interna¬ 
tional comity in the mutual acceptance by national courts of jurisdiction in such cases 
brings the subject within the outer fringes of international law. 
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a The Jurisdiction exercised over foreign vessels in cases of salvage is based 
upon the snme principle, that the question iin'ohed is one nmmms Juris. 
In the 'as( of the Two Friends,' ' the British Court of Admiralty, in 1799, 
entertained jurisdiction in a suit for salvage brought against an American 
ship which had been captured by the French and afterward rescued by the 
crew, w ho, however, were British subjects by birth. In explaining the basis 
of the jurisdiction taken, the court said that “salvage is a question of Jus 
gentium," and it could “see no reason why one country should be afraitl to 
trust to the equity of the courts of another on such a question of such a 
nature, so to be determined.” In a .similar .suit for salvage brought in a port 
of the United States by a British ship against a French ship,^® the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that “where such controversies are communis 
juris, i.c., where they ari.se under the common law of nations, special grounds 
should appear to induce the court to deny its aid to a foreign suitor when it 
has jurisdiction of the .ship or party charged.” On the other hand, in the case 
of the Reliance,'''’ decided in 1848, a federal district court, while reiterating 
that salvage was “e.ssentially a question of the jus gentium," held that the 
doctrine that jurisdiction may be assumed in cases involving foreigners was 
not “peremptory,” and it refused to hear the ca.se before it on the ground that 
the suit was brought by British libellants against goods destined to a British 
port under circumstances which could best be passed upon in a British port.“” 
The jurisdiction assumed by national courts in these cases is partly due 
to the fact that by long ctrstom there has grown up a body of maritime 
common law to be applied with even justice whatever the nationality of 
the parties to the case. Tn the presence of this common law of the sea, states 
have been willing to recognize the exercise of a reciprocal jurisdiction in 
cases iiol otherwise properly before the court. It is in this light that a ques¬ 
tion, otherwise one of private law only, becomes one of public international 
law. 'I'he content of this common law traces its origin back to the early 
Rhodian law, to the Amalfitan table, to the ordinances of the Hanseatic 
League, and to other early codes of international private law. “Whatever 
may have been its origin,” .said the court in the case of the Scotia,’^’’ “whether 
in the usages of navigation or in the ordinances of maritime states, or in 
both, it has become the law of the .sea only by the concurrent sanction of 
those nations who may be said to constitute the commercial world.” 

Effort.s have been made from time to time to secure the adoption of a 
general international convention upon these subjects. Tn 1889 a maritime 
conference held at Washington recommended to the states represented the 
adoption by each state individually of a common body of rules for preventing 

1 C Rob 271 

Al.t^on V Lc HIjircau, 2 Cranch 240 (1804). 

I At)l)ott’s .Atlm Rep. .317 Fed Cav No. 10, s^i- 

It '.hould be noted Ih.at the assumption of jurisdiction in c.iscs of collision and of 
salvajic is to be distinuiiishcd from the refusal of the courts to interfere in disputes 
bt'twct n the masters and the crews of foreign vessels as to wages and contracts of .service. 
See above, p ^14 
''' See above, n 
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collisions at sea."’ A later International Maritime Conference, which met at 
Hriissels in 1909, indorsed a draft convention concerning collisions for sepa¬ 
rate national adoption." The Convention on Safety of I.ife at Sea, signed 
at London in 1929, calls for the adoption by national Icgi.slation of’revised 
Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea.''® 

Foreign merchant ships, not being exempt except by comity from the Asylum on 
jurisdiction of the state in whose ports they drop anchor, may not be made n"eX.n 
an asylum for fugitive criminals or political refugees. It has been questioned, shms 
however, whether a foreign merchant ship is so far under the jurisdiction of 
the state as to give the local authorities the right to enter upon the vessel 
and arrest a passenger who, as a political refugee, has taken i^as'^age upon 
the vessel in the port of a third state. Calvo relates the case of one Sotelo, 
a political refugee who took passage in 1840 on board a French ve^-sel at 
one Sjianish port and was arrested upon the arrival of the vessel at a second 
Spanish port. Diplomatic correspondence between the two countries estab¬ 
lished the complete right of Spain to execute its laws within its territorial 
jurisdiction without disrespect to the foreign flag.'*' In the case of Gomez 
(Giimez), a political refugee from Nicaragua who took passage on board a 
United States steamship in the harbor of San Jo.se de Guatemala in 1885, and 
whose arrest was .sought by the local authorities when the vessel stopped en 
route at a port of Nicaragua, the Department of State refu.sed to su[)port the 
action of the captain in declining to deliver the pas.senger. “It is clear," said 
Secretary Bayard, “that Mr. Gomez voluntarily entered the jurisdiction of 
a country whose laws he had violated. Under the circumstance^ it was plainly 
the duty of the captain of the Honduras to deliver him up to the local 
authorities upon their request." In a later case involving a political refugee 
from Honduras named Bonilla, Secretary Gresham, while admitting the right 
of the local authorities to demand the surrender of a pa.ssenger, instructed the 
American minister to protest against the act of the commander of the port 
in firing upon the vessel because the captain refused to surrender the 
refugee.'® 

The relation between a state and its public vessels is closer and more direct n. St.uus 
than that between the state and privately owned vessels Hying its flag and public'*^" 
subject to its jurisdiction. Certain public vessels, such as men-of-war or naval 
auxiliaries, are immediately identified with the personality of the state. The ports 
fiction of “exterritoriality” is borne out in the actual position they enjoy, if 

Compare the rules foiinulated by the Institute of International Law in 1888 Rnolu- 
lions, p 83 

For the text of the draft, see Am Journal, Vol 4 (1910), Supp , its Foi comment, 
ibid , Vol 4, p. 412 

Hudson, International Lei’islation, IV. 282s The convention came into force J,in- 
uary i, 1933 On March 19, 1943, a Treaty on International Commercial Na\i;{ation Law 
was siftned at Montevideo, Chapter II of which deals with collisions and Chapter III with 
assistance and salvauc. 

'*•* Droit international, 4th cd , I, 569 

■‘‘‘ U. S. For Rel (1885), p 82 Compare, however, the .attitude of Secretary Blaine in 
the Barrundia case, contesting the right of the Government of Guatemala to demand the 
•'Urrender of a fugitive under similar circumstances See Moore, Z?if,'c\t, 11 , § 307. 

*•'Ibid For the question of asvlumon foreign warships, see below, p. 323 
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not in legal theory. Both on the high seas and in foreign ports they are for 
all practical purposes “floating portions” of the territory of their state. They 
may not. as neutrals, be visited, searched, or detained by belligerent war-ships 
in the enfor' ement of the law of contraband and blockade. When in foreign 
territorial waters they are completely exempt from local juri.sdiction, in re¬ 
spect not only to the internal discipline of the ship but even to crimes com¬ 
mitted on board ship by persons not members of the crew or committed in the 
port itself by one who has taken refuge on board. Tn the latter case the com¬ 
mander may agree to surrender the offenders; but should he refuse to do so 
the foreign state must secure redress, if any, through diplomatic channels. 
By reason of their territorial character, public vessels in foreign ports have 
frequently been made an asylum for political refugees, particularly in times 
of revolutionary disturbances in Central and South American countries. States 
have the right tn refuse permission to foreign war-ships to enter their ports; 
but having admitted them they must, even in cases of misconduct on their 
part, resort to diplomatic, rather than local judicial, procedure against them.'*® 

Tn contrast with public warships and their auxiliaries are the public .ships 
engaged in various administrative .services of the state. Certain of these 
services are traditional governmental services, such as the geodetic survey 
and the postal service; others are normal commercial activities once gen¬ 
erally left to private initiative and only in comparatively recent times under¬ 
taken by the state, whether in competition with similar activities of its 
citizens or as a governmental monopoly closed to individual enterprise. While 
these vessels, by reason of the fact of public ownership, are when on the 
high seas identified with the state as closely as are other public vessels, a 
number of problems have been raised as to their status when they are within 
the territorial jurisdiction of foreign .states. 

The question whether public warships in foreign ports are subject to civil 
suit in rent has been passed upon by British and American courts in several 
important cases. Tn the case of the French man-of-war Exchange,*'' a vessel 
owned by an American citizen had been seized by Napoleon in 1810 and 
commissioned as a public ves.sel of France. In a suit brought by the original 
owners against the vessel upon its arrival in the port of Philadeliihia, the 
Supreme Court, after a lengthy review of the law which has become classic, 
held that the public character of the vessel exempted it from the jurisdiction 
of the American courts. The decision is paralleled by that of the British liigh 

♦o This fiction of “exterritoriality” was stronKly contested by the British House of 
Lords in a case, Chung Chi Cheung, [1939], A. C 160, Am Journal, Vol. 3? (1939), 376, 
arising out of a murder committed on board a Chinese public armcci ship at that time 
in British territorial waters. The decision, however, involved merely the right of the 
accused to be tried by the British Court of Hong Kong, where he was put ashore for 
hospital treatment In the course of his judgment Lord Atkin observed: “Their Lordships 
h.ave no hesitation m rejecting the doctrine of exterritoriality expressed in the words of 
Mr Oppenheim, which regards the public ship ‘as a floating portion of the flag state.’ 
However the doctrine of exterritoriality is expressed, it is a fiction, and legal fictions have 
a tendency to pass beyond their appointed bounds and to harden into dangerous facts.” 
Brierly’s interpretation of the law is cited with approval Lmw of Nations, p no. 

♦’Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon, 7 Cranch 116 (1812). Fenwick, Cases, p. 546; 
Hudson, Cases, 524. 
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Court of Admiralty in the case of the Constitution,*’^ in which the court 
refused to issue a warrant, served by a British steam-tug, for payment of 
salvage for the rescue of the ship when stranded on the English coast Greater 
difficulty was experienced by the British courts in reaching the conclusion 
that public vessels other than warships should be exempt from local juris¬ 
diction. In the case of the Parlcment Beige the Court of Appeals reversed 
the judgment of the High Court of Admiralty and held that a publicly owned 
vessel of the state of Belgium, used as a mail-packet as well as for general 
commercial purposes, was exempt from suit in rent for damages arising out of 
a collision. The court held that even though an action in rent were an action 
against the property only, suit could not be brought; but it went on to show 
that in an action in rent the owner of the property is indirectly impleaded 
and that “to implead an independent sovereign in such a way is to call upon 
him to sacrifice either his property or his independence.” 

The exemption granted to the Parlcment Beige proved to have created an Difficulties 
embarrassing precedent. The outbreak of war in 1914 resulted in extending such"*^*"* 
widely the practice of states in taking over privately owned vessels into the exemption 
public service as naval auxiliaries, and at the same time it created conditions 
which led a number of states to take over the ownership and operation of 
merchant vessels engaged in ordinary trade. In the case of the Porto Alex¬ 
andre^'" involving the salvaging of a trading vessel owned by the state of 
Portugal, the British court called attention to the fact that, now that “the 
fashion of nationalization is in the air” and states are trading with public 
ships, “if these national ships wander about without liabilities, many trading 
affairs will become difficult,” Nevertheless the court felt that, owing to the 
precedent of the Parlcment Beige, the remedy was not with the courts. The 
American courts have on several occasions held foreign public ships immune 
from suit in rem, even though used for mere commercial purposes. In the case 
of Berizzi Brothers Co. v. Steamship Pesaro the Supreme Court dismissed 
a libel against the Pesaro, which was engaged in ordinary trade but owned 
and operated by the Italian Government. “We think,” said the court, “the 
principles arc applicable alike to all ships held and used by a government for 
a public purpose, and that when, for the purpose of advancing the trade of 
its people or providing revenue for its treasury, a government acquires, mans, 
and operates ships in the carrying trade, they are public ships in the same 
sense that ships of war are. We know of no international usage which regards 
the maintenance and advancement of the economic welfare of a people in 
time of peace as any less a public purpose than the maintenance and training 
of a naval force.” 

The difficult problems presented by the demand for the exemption from 
the local jurisdiction of public commercial vessels have led to various efforts 
to secure a greater degree of uniformity in respect to their status. Finally, 

*8 L. R. 4 P D. 39 (1879). Fenwick, Cases, 332. 

L. R s P- D- IQ 7 (1880). Fenwick, Cases, 333. 

““36 Times L R. 66 (1919) Am. Journal, Vol. 14 (1920), 273; Fenwick, Cases, 338. 

271 U. S. 562 (1926). Fenwick, Cases, 341; Hudson, Cases, 530. 
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in 1926, at the International Maritime Conference at Brussels, a Convention 
for the Unification of Certain Rules relating to the Immunity of State-owned 
Vessels was signed by twenty-one states. It provided that, with the e.xception 
of ships of war and other vc.ssels used exclusively on governmental service, 
.sea-going vessels owned or operated by states and cargoes owned by states 
should be subject “to the same rules of liability and to the same obligations 
as those applicable to private vessels, cargoes and equipments,” and that in 
the case of vc.sscls used on non-commercial governmental service claimants 
should have the right of taking proceedings in the competent tribunal of the 
state owning or operating the vessel.®* 

During the Spanish Civil War a number of cases were presented to the 
British and American courts involving the validity of acts of appropriation 
by the Spanish Republican Government. In the case of the Navcviar, taken 
over from a Spanish company by decree of October 10, 1936, the Supreme 
Court of the United States recognized the right of the Spanish Ambassador 
to intervene in a suit brought in New York by the original owners, declaring 
that: “.Admittedly a vcs.sel of a friendly government in its possession and 
service is a public vessel, even though engaged in the carriage of merchandise 
for hire, and as such is immune from suit in the courts of admiralty of the 
United States. .And in a case such as the present it is oi)en to a friendly 
government to assert that such is the public status of the vessel and to claim 
her immunity from suit, cither through diplomatic channels or, if it chooses, 
as a claimant in the courts of the United States.” In the case of the Cristina, 
a SpamVh vessel requisitioned by decree of June 28, 19,^7, the vessel was on 
the high seas at the time of the decree, and on arriving in a British port was 
taken in charge by the Spanish consul. The House of Lords held that the 
rule was that the courts of a country “will not implead a foreign sovereign, 
that is, they will not by their proce.ss make him against his will a parly to 
legal proceedings, whether the proceedings involve process against his person 
or .seek to recover from him specific property or damages.” In this country, 
the court said, the limitations extended to property “used for the commercial 
purpose-i of the sovereign” as well as to his personal private property.'”' 

■’-For the text of the convention, see Hudson, International Legislation, III, 1837 
Prior to the meetinf; ol the conterence at Brussels a .suliiommittee of the League of 
Nations Committee ol Experts presented a report on the ‘ Legal Status of Government 
Ships Emfihned in Commerce" which considered it both “desirable and practicable" to 
regulate the subject by way of convention ,lni. Journal, Vol 20 (1926), Spec Supp, 
260 ff See, on the general subject, J W Garner, “Immunities of Slate-owned Ships Em- 
jihned in Commerce,” British Year Book, VI (i')2S), 128; Harvard Draft, Competence 
of Courts; F R Sanborn, "The Immunity of Government-Owned Merchant V'esscls,” 
Am Journal, \o\ pj (i'J4S). 794 

Foi the c.ise of the Navemar (Compania Hispanola de Naxcgacion M.iritima, S A, 
Ownei of the Spanish Steamship Navemar, Petitioner v Sp.inish Steamship Navemar), 
30J U S (1938), 68, see Am Journal, Vol 32 (1938), 381 For editorial comment, see C C 
H>(lc, ibid , Vol 33, p 530 For the case of the Cnstina (Compania Navicra Vascongado 
V Ste.imship “Cristma” and Persons Claiming an Interest Therein), I njjSl A C 483, sec 
.l»i Journal, Vol 32 (1938), 824 In the case of the Cristobal Colon, decided in 1957, the 
Bermuda Supreme Court recognized the immunity from jurisdiction of a ship which had 
been requisitioned Irom a Spanish company, ho’ding that the statement of the Sjianish 
Government was “conclusive” as to its title to the ship. F-or the text, sec Am. Journal, Vol. 
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foreign 

foreign warships lying in its harbors has, as in the case of legations, led to warships 
the granting of asylum upon them to fugitives from justice. This practice, 
however, is not so direct a limitation upon the sovereignty of the state; and 
while asylum is no longer granted to ordinary criminals, it is still granted 
quite frequently to political refugees. In 1820, in an opinion in the case of 
one John Brown,'' a British subject who had escaped from jirison and taken 
refuge upon a British warship in the harbor of Lima, Sir William Scott 
a.sserted that he knew of “no such right of protection belonging to the British 
Hag,” and thought such a pretension unfounded in point of principle and in¬ 
jurious to the rights of other countries. In 1849, however, the British Govern¬ 
ment made a distinction between fugitives from the sentence of a lourt of 
law and political fugitives, claiming a right of asylum for the latter. ’ This 
distinction obtained the sanction of general practice.'’*’ In view, however, of 
the serious objections attending it, the United States has on its jiart dis¬ 
couraged the granting of asylum by its warships. In the Regulations of the 
United States Navy Issued in 1913 it was laid down that “the right of asylum 
for political or other refugees has no foundation in international law." 

While it is recognized in the Regulations that usage sanctions the granting 
of asylum in countries subject to frequent revolutions, it is directed that even 
in .such cases asylum should be granted only in extreme cases, as to refugees 
from mob violence. At the Sixth International ('(inference of AmernMii 
States, held at llabana in 1928, a convention was signed forbidding the 
granting of asylum on warships, as in legations,military camps, and mili¬ 
tary aircraft, to persons accu.sed of or condemned for crime, but laying down 
conditions under which asylum might be granted to political offenders. The 
United States, in signing the convention, refused to recognize "as part of 
international law, the .so-called doctrine of asylum." ’ ’ 

The jurisdiction of a state over foreign ve.ssels within its territorial waters 
other than poits does not differ in principle from the jurisdiction of the state 
over the same vessels within its national ports. The special problems pre¬ 
sented by this jurisdiction are, however, more conveniently discussed under 
the heading of territorial waters.'’" 

39 (i94.s), For comment on “State Immunity and the Requisition of Ship- Duriiip 
the Spanish Ci\il War,’’ sec L. Preuss, .Iwi. Journal, Vol 35 (1941), ^(13 
■At the Inter-.Amcriean Conleience held at Buenos Aires m 193b a resolution (XXX\ I) 

W.1S adopted recommending that the American Republics adhere to the Bru‘!‘;el- Conven¬ 
tion See Hudson, VI, 868. 

Snow, Cases, p 144. 

'' Sec opinion of Lord Palmerston, quoted by Snow, CuNej, p. 146, n 
At its meeting in 1898 The Institute of International L.aw gave its qu.ililied .ippioval 
to the distinction by incorporating in the regulations adopted a piovision (.\it 19) calling 
upon the commander of a ship, “if he shall receive political rclugecs on boaid" to make 
(ertain that they were such, and to see to it that no advantage was taken of the asylum 
to further the political cause of the fugitive. Resolutions, pp. 144, 148. 

US. Navy Kegidationi and Naval Instructions, 1913, .Art R -1649 
Sec below, p 472 

'"’’’For the text of the convention, sec i4»M. Jomnal, Vol 20 (1928). Supp, 158 See 
below, pp 473 ff., where asylum in embassies and legations is discussed 
See below, p. 376 
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The suppression of robbery on the high seas has never been disputed as a 
legal act of national self-defense. Pirates, by custom of immemorial origin, 
have been kostes humani generis.^'' Grotius pointed out, with references to the 
law of ancient Rome, that a body of pirates did not constitute a state and 
that the laws of war did not apply to their acts, as they would if done under 
the authority of an organized state."- Pirates, therefore, having cut them¬ 
selves off from organized society for purposes of crime, are outside the pale 
of international law. As no state was responsible for their acts, so on the 
other hand no state might claim an infringement of its rights if persons, 
nominally its citizens, were captured in the act of robbery on the high seas 
and summarily executed by the captors or condemned by the courts of the 
captors’ state. The crime is in most cases a capital one. but the precise 
punishment for it depends upon the municipal law of the state exercising 
jurisdiction."'* In the effort to suppress piracy, the public vessels of a state 
have the right to stop and visit a suspicious vessel for the purpose of verify¬ 
ing her papers and the flag she is flying, subject, however, to payment of 
damages in case the suspicion should prove to be unfounded. In the case 
of the Marianna Flora "■* the Supreme Court held that no ilamages were due 
to a Portuguese vessel which had been aiproached by an American armed 
schooner under circumstances justifying inquiry, although as a result of the 
approach an engagement took place and the Portuguese vessel was silenced 
by the guns of the American vessel and thereupon brought into port and 
libeled for alleged piratical conduct. 

One of the chief problems of modern international law presented by the 
suppression of piracy arose in connection with the practices of maritime war. 
Until the latter part of the nineteenth century belligerents were in the 
habit of arming private shi[5s with the object of preying upon the merchant 
vc.ssels of the enemy. The.se “privateers,” operating under a commission or 
letter of marque from the belligerent government,'’"’ were distinguished from 
pirates in that their acts of depredation were not committed with intent to 
rob {animo furandi) and at the same time the vessels were responsible for 
their conduct to the state which had commissioned them. Obviously there 
was room for many abu.scs. Irresponsible persons nbt:iined commissions and 
carried on their depredations without due regard for the laws of war. It was 
a clear case of piracy if the same commander obtained a commi.ssion from 
both belligerents with the object of making indiscriminate captures. A more 
debatable question was whether it was lawful for the citizen of a neutral 
state to take a letter of marque from one or other of the belligerents. Prance 
maintained the negative in its war with Mexico in 1839, and President Polk 

«‘Oti the general subject of piracy, see Moore, Digest, II, §311; Hackworth, Digest, 
II, 6Si-6gs, Harvard Research, Draft Convention on Piracy, with bibliography. 

De jure belli ac pacts, Eng. trans., Bk. Ill, Chap, III, § 11. 

The Harvard Draft, Piracy (1932). calls attention to the wide variations in respect to 
the definition of piracy and the “important difference between piracy in the sense of the 
law of nations and piracy under municipal law” (p. 749). 

II Wheaton i (1826). Scott, Cases, p. 1009; Fenwick, Cases, 350. 

See below, p 583. 
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suggested in 1846 that the bearers of commissions issued by the Mexican 
Government in blank and sold to foreigners might be regarded by the crim¬ 
inal courts as pirates."® With the Declaration of Paris of 1856, by which 
privateering was abolished, the confusion of privateering with piracy ceased 
to be a practical problem. 

A further problem was to determine when commissions issued by insurgent Status of 
bodies must be regarded as due authorization for the commission of hostili- thrscrvicc 
ties, whether by public vessels in their service or by privateers. The question 
was complicated with that of the recognition of such insurgent communities 
as lawful belligerents.®" As a general rule, the state against which the insur¬ 
gents were in revolt had, wherever the circumstances had not forced a con¬ 
trary decision, considered captures made by them on the high seas as acts of 
piracy; but its action in the matter raised no question of international law. 

The attitude of third states was determined largely by the circumstances of 
each individual case. In general, however, it was the rule to recognize the 
legal character of operations of war conducted by vessels in the service of 
insurgents when the insurgents had been recognized as belligerents, provided 
thc.se operations did not involve injury to neutral property on the high seas 
or restrict neutral trade, although concessions might be made even in this 
respect. 

Much confusion has arisen from the fact that writers upon the subject, 
and at times even courts, failed to distinguish between insurgents seeking lo 
establish a new state, as in the case of the Latin American colonies in their 
wars of independence against Spain, and insurgents merely seeking to get 
control of the government of an existing state against which they were in 
revolt. It was to be expected that larger privileges might be granted to the 
former than to the latter in respect to interference with the vessels of third 
states; but even in the case of in.surgents seeking to establish a new state 
third states generally made it a condition that the insurgents, if they were 
not to be considered as pirates, must not capture vessels other than those of 
the parent state. The widely varying circum.stances of the cases coming 
before British and American courts make it difficult to formulate rules of 
law. 

In the case of United States v. Smith,®* the court held that the defendant 
Smith, who with other members of the crew of a vessel commissioned by the 
Government of Buenos Aires, then at war with Spain, mutinied and after seiz¬ 
ing another vessel in the same port proceeded, without any commission or 
other authority, to plunder and rob a Spanish vessel on the high seas, was 
guilty of piracy “as defined by the law of nations” and might be punished 
by the courts of the United States in accordance with the act of Congress of 
1819. The defendant and his as.sociates, said the court, were “freebooters 
upon the sea, not under the acknowledged authority, or deriving protection 

See Hall, International Law, § 81. 

Sec above, p. 176. 

S Wheaton 153 (1820). Fenwick, Cases, 355- 
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from the llag or commission of any government.” In the case of the Magellan 
riratcs,'’"' involving the capture of a British and of an American merchant 
vessel by persons in revolt against the Government of Chile, the British court 
held that even if the acts of the defendants were acts of insurgents, which 
was not the case, their acts would have been “piratical” as having no connec¬ 
tion with the insurrection and being mere acts of “wanton cruelty, in the 
murder of foreign subjects and in the indiscriminate plunder of their 
property.” 

In the case of certain Spanish insurgents, who in 1873, having seized Span¬ 
ish warships in the harbor of Cartagena, were conducting operations in the 
Mediterranean and who had been denounced by the Spanish Government as 
“pirates,” Great Britain, France, and Germany decided not to consider them 
as pirates provided the insurgent vessels did not interfere with their own 
neutral commerce.'" When, however, the Peruvian vessel, Huascar, having 
been seized by revolutionists, undertook to requisition coal from neutral 
British vessels and to take from another British vessel two Peruvian officers 
on board, a British admiral in command of the English squadron in the 
Pacific regarded the acts of the Huascar as piratical and fired upon her.” 

'I'he position taken by the United States District ('ourt in 1885 in the case 
of the Ambrose Light ” gave rise to considerable controversy. In that case a 
vessel duly commissioned by Colombian insurgents was seized by an Amer¬ 
ican gunboat and brought into the port of New York for condemnation. No 
proof was shown of any intention on the part of the vessel to commit hostili¬ 
ties other than such as might be incident to the struggle against the estab¬ 
lished government. The court held that the precedents all went to .show “that 
recognition by at least .some established government of a ‘state of war,’ or 
of the belligerent rights of insurgents, is necessary to prevent their crui.sers 
from being held legally piratical by the courts of other nations injuriously 
affected”; so that the public vessels of all nations had “the right to seize as 
piratical” vessels operating under commissions regarded as void.” 

A novel form of piracy was pre.sented during the period of the operation 
of the National Prohibition Act, passed by the United States Congress in 
1920. 'Phe eastern coast of the United States was beset with “rum-runners” 
engaged in the busine.ss of smuggling intoxicating liquors into the United 
States in violaiion of the law. These rum-runners, being outside the protec¬ 
tion of the law in resi)cct to their illegal activities, were in turn preyed upon 
by “high-jackers” operating within and outside territorial waters. Query, 
were the hi-jackers “pirates,” who might be captured and brought to trial 
by any foreign public vessel that might happen to be passing? ” 

I Spinks 81 (i8ss). Fenwick, Cases, 357. 

H.ill, Inlernatinnal Law, §82, taken from Calvo, Droit International, §§1146-1148. 

Moore, Digest, II, §331. 

25 Fed Rep 408 (188s) Fenwick, Cases, 362; Hudson, Cases, 187 

" * The vessel was subsequently released on the (ground that the Secretary of State had 
imiiliedly recognized a state of war. See Moore, Digest, II, 1098. 

■ ‘ Sec E D Dickinson, “Is the Crime of Piracy Obsolete," Harvard Law Review, 
XXXVIII (192s), 3.34 
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In consequence of the failure by German submarines upon a number of 
occasions during the first World War to observe the laws of war in respect to 
making provision for the safety of passengers and crew before destroying 
enemy merchant vessels, a treaty was signed at the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments prescribing rules for the use of the sub¬ 
marine in time of war.""' Article Ill of the treaty provided that any person 
in the service of any power ‘ who shall violate any of those rules, whether or 
not such person is under orders of a governmental superior, shall be deemed 
to have violated the laws of war and shall be liable to trial and punishment 
as if for an act of piracy and may be brought to trial before the civil or 
military authorities of any Power within the jurisdiction of which he may be 
found.” The treaty, however, never came into effect.'*" 

During the Spanish Civil War the operations of submarines of undeclared 
nationality against not only the commerce of the Republican Government 
but against the private and public vessels of neutral states led to calling of a 
conference at Nyon, France, where an “Arrangement” was signed on Septem¬ 
ber 14, 19,57, by a number of powers with shipping interests in the iVIediter- 
ranean to treat as “acts of piracy” attacks by submarines against merchant 
ships not belonging to either of the conflicting parties in Spain. The Mediter¬ 
ranean area was divided into zones to be patrolled by the participating states; 
and it was provided that any submarine which might attack a ship in a 
manner contrary to the rules of international law should be counter-attacked 
and, if possible, destroyed." 

When in the opening decades of the nineteenth century the growth of 
public sentiment against the slave trade led several of the Great Powers 
to extend the legal definition of piracy so as to include the slave trade, two 
international problems were presented. So long as the statutory definition 
of piracy had kept within the definition of customary international law, 
the e.xercise of jurisdiction over the nationals of a foreign state who were 
brought before the courts for trial presented no difficulty. Might the courts 
of a state now apply the new statutory definition of piracy to acts committed 
on the high seas by the citizens of a second state when they had been 
arrested and brought to a port of the first state for trial? And, secondly, 
might the public vessels of a state visit and search vessels flying the flag 
of other states under circumstances raising the suspicion that they were 
engaged in the slave trade? In answer to the first question the Briti.sh High 
Court of Admiralty, in a classic decision rendered in 1817 in the case of 
the French vessel Le Louis ,held that the fact that the municipal laws 

For the text of the treaty, see Treaties and Conventions, III, 3116; Am Journal, Vol. 
16 (1Q22), Supp, S7 See below, p 599. 

The treaty obviously c.xtendcd the term “piracy” far beyond its traditional meaning, 
whether or not the condemnation of the individual offenders was otherwise justili.ible 

"" See R. Genet, “The Charge of Piracy in the Spanish Civil War,” Am Journal, Vol ,32 
(1938), 253; N J Padclford, “Foreign Shipping during the Spanish Civil War," Am. 
Journal, ibid., 264. For other problems of the Spanish Civil War, sec Padelford, Interna¬ 
tional Imw and Diplomacy in the Spanish Civil Strife. 

"* 2 Dodson 210 (1817). Fenwick, Cases, 369; Hudson, Cases, 659. 
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both of Great Britain and of France had made the slave trade unlawful 
did not render ihe act piracy at international law. Moreover, the right of 
visit and search, being a grave encroachment upon the equality and inde¬ 
pendence of states, could not be extended by implication to new cases not 
recognized by international law. Hence it followed that the resistance of¬ 
fered by the vessel to capture, and the circumstance of her being actually 
engaged in the slave traffic, could not be made a ground of condemnation. 
The jiosition taken by the British court was made the basis of a similar 
decision by the United States Supreme Court in the case of the Antelope,''^ 
in which the court ordered the release of a Spanish vessel captured by an 
American cruiser, notwithstanding the fact that in 1820 Congress had 
passed an act declaring the slave trade to be piracy.®" 

Inter- The inadequacy of existing international law to meet the growing demand 

cooperation for the suppression of the slave trade led Great Britain, as chief protagonist, 
to bring the question before the Congress of Vienna in the hope of securing 
collective action on the part of the Great Powers. Eight of the powers signed 
a statement “declaring in the face of Europe that, regarding the universal 
abolition of the trade in negroes as a measure particularly worthy of their 
attention,” they were animated by a sincere desire to put a stop to it when 
the interests of their subjects permitted, and would negotiate later with 
regard to the time at which it should stop.®^ Efforts were made subsequently 
by Great Britain to secure a general agreement permitting a reciprocal right 
of search of ships suspected of slave-trading; but several of the powers, 
including the United States, regarded the right of search as derogatory to 
their sovereignty and likely to have unfortunate consequences.®* Great 
Britain then sought to conclude separate treaties with individual powers and 
by 1850 had secured treaties with a large number of states, as well as a 
special treaty of 1841 with the five leading powers. The United States, how¬ 
ever, refused to cooperate except by such police measures as did not involve 
the search of American vessels. To permit the right of search would, in the 
view of the United States, subject American commerce “to the risk of con¬ 
stant and harassing vexations.” “■* The immunity of its merchant vessels on 
the high seas from detention or search by any other than American public 
vessels was regarded as an attribute of sovereignty which the United States 
could not abandon. When, however, Great Britain had given up the claim to 

ro 10 Wheaton 66 (1825). Fenwick, Cases, 7. 

8" “If,” said Chief Justice Marshall, “wc resort to this standard [usages, national acts, 
and general assent on the part of the leading nations] as the test of international law the 

question ... is decided in favor of the legality of the trade_As no nation can prc.scribe 

a rule for others, none can make a law of nations; and this traffic remains lawful to those 
whose governments have not forbidden it.” The decisions in both these leading cases con¬ 
tain oft-quoted dicta with regard to the equality of sovereign states. See above, p. 222. 

It may be noted that the decision of a United States federal court in the case of La 
Jeune Eugenie [2 Mason’s Reports 409 (1822); Fenwick, Cases, p. :], contrary to the 
principle followed in the case of the Antelope, called for the subsequent payment of dam¬ 
ages by the United States. 

8' Art 118, No. IS, Final Act, June 9, 1815. 

8 2 Moore, Digest, 11 , § 310. 

8 > Message of President Tyler, February 27, 1843. Ibid., p. 930. 
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a right of visit and search based upon customary law, the United States 
finally agreed, in 1862, to a treaty permitting a right of detention, search, 
and seizure within a restricted area off the coasts of Africa and Cuba/* 

Cociperative action by the Great Powers as a body was not secured until 
the meeting of the Congress of Berlin in 1885, at the close of which four- orS’ 
teen states, including the United States, signed a convention pledging them¬ 
selves “to strive for the suppression of slavery and especially of the negro 
slave trade,” while the powers exercising sovereignty in the Congo declared 
that the Congo territories should not serve either as a market or as a way 
of transit for the slaves of any race; and they engaged severally to put an 
end to the commerce.®’ More definite and comprehensive international 
legislation was, however, still needed; and in response to public agitation 
the same group of powers met at Brussels in i88q and signed in 1890 a 
General Act providing for a limited right of visil and search, and for con¬ 
certed police measures for the suppression of the traffic. At the same time 
it was agreed to create special consular courts for the investigation and trial 
of offenders and an international maiitime bmeau for the collection of in¬ 
formation facilitating the repression of the trade within the defined zone.®" 

The provisions of the conventions of 1885 and 1890 were revised by the 
treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, September 10, 1919, by which the signatory 
states agreed to endeavor to secure “the complete suppression of slavery in 
all its forms and of the slave trade by land and sea.” ®^ Lastly, by the Slavery 
Convention, signed at Geneva, September 25, 1926,®® the contracting powers 
agreed, “each in respect of the territories placed under its sovereignly” to 
prevent and suppress the slave trade and to bring about as soon as possible 
the complete abolition of slavery in all its forms. 

‘ It is instructive to observe the connection between the opposition of the United States 
to visit and search of American vessels for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade and 
the earlier controversy with Great Britain over the visit and search of American vessels 
by British men-of-war with the object of impressing sailors of British biith into the service 
of the British navy See Moore, Principles of American Diplomacy, Chap. III. 

Art IX, treaty of February 26, 1885. 

Treaties and Conventions, II, 1964. 

Hudson, International Legislation, I, 343. 

Ibid., HI, 2010. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Jurisdictional Cooperation Between States: Extradition 
of Fugitive (Criminals; Letters Rogatory; Comity 


T.CB.-il 'The jurisdiction of a stale over all persons within its territorial boundaries 

eurailition and its rit'ht in conse(|uence lo punish them for violation of its laws is fre¬ 
quently defeated for the lime being by the escape of an offender into the 
jurisdiction of a neighboring state. So strictly is the independence and 
sovereignty of slates interpreted that not even the repression of the most 
outrageous ciimes will warrant the exercise by one state of the slightest 
act of jurisdictional authority within the territory of another state.' Under 
these ciicumstances a mutual interest in the maintenance of law and order 
and the administration of justice has led nations to cooperate with one 
anotlier by surrendering fugitive criminals to the state in which the crime 
was committed. 'Phis surrender, in compliance with a fonnal demand, and 
in accordance with the conditions attached to the general obligation assumed 
in the treaty agreement, is known as "extradition.” 

As early as 1625 Grotius recognized the .social necessity, and hence the 
duty under the natural law, that a state either punish such fugitive crim¬ 
inals itself 01 else surrender them to the state whose laws were immediately 
concerned in bringing the offender to justice.” This moral duty of extradi¬ 
tion did not. however, liecome a legal obligation until states began to enter 
into special treaties providing for the surrender of particular fugitives, 
although apart from these treaty arrangements states frequently .surren¬ 
dered fugitives by voluntary act. The earlier treaties provided chiefly for the 
surrender of political fugitives; but by the time Vattel published his treatise 
in 1758/ ordinary criminals were also surrendered upon specific demand. 
In the second half of the nineteenth century the urgent need of offsetting the 
greater facilities for the escape of criminals provided by modern methods of 
transi)ortation led to the conclusion of extradition treaties of a more general 
nature, covering stipulated crimes and applicable to any offenders; and by 

’ In tlu- f.iinmis Sav.irkar case the French Government construed its territorial integrity 
so slriillv a‘' to demand thal the prisoner, who had csraiicd from a British vessel while 
in the poit ol M.iiseilles .ind had been caught and relumed to the vessel with the un¬ 
authorized a‘'''>''t.inre of the local police, should be returned to France and a formal demand 
made for liis exti.idition The Hiitish Government declined to .surrender the prisoner Upon 
icfereiice of the dispute to the Peimanent Court of Arbitialion, it was decided that, while 
theie weie iiregulaiities in the recapture of the prisoner at Marseilles, theie was no rule 
of international law impo-ing an obligation to icturn him. Hague Court Reports, p. 275. 
Fenwiik, 584, Huilson, Cases, 969. 

- De jure brill ac pans, Kng trans, Bk II, Chap XXI, § IV. 

^ Droit de\ gens, Eng. trans , Bk. II, § 76. 
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the opening decade of the twentieth century the scope of these treaties had 
widened greatly. Numerous cis they have become, however, extradition treaties 
continue to be bilateral in character, and there is a noticeable lack of uniform¬ 
ity in their provisions and in their interpretation. The surrender of fugitive 
criminals in the absence of treaty provisions still takes place on occasion, but 
in such cases the act is one not of legal obligation, but of international 
comity.^ 

Since extradition is effected as the result of the provisions of treaties i* Condi- 
entered into by the nations two by two, it is impossible to formulate any attaLhedto 
general rule of international law upon the subject. Tt is, however, possible 
to bring together the provisions common to the treaties of the leading slates bpciificd 
and to point out the more important conditions attached to the practice 
of extradition. The United States has concluded in the course of its history 
a great number of treaties of extradition, which, in their wide variety, illus¬ 
trate the common as well as the exceptional practice of nations. The list of 
offenses for which extradition will be granted includes not only the more 
serious crimes which are felonies at common law but others which are either 
felonies by statute or merely misdemeanors. The treaty with France of 
1909, replacing earlier treaties, includes such crimes as forgery, fraud by 
a guardian or trustee, perjury, kidnapping, and mutiny on the high seas. 

In general, the crime must be one with respect to which there i.s a general 
agreement among civilized nations as to definition,"’ the kind and amount 
of evidence to be adduced as proof, and the punishment assigned to the 
offense.'’ Rcque.sts for the extradition of fugitive criminals are presented 
through the diplomatic representatives resident in the foreign state. Upon 
receiving the request the foreign government institutes a judicial investigation 
to determine whether there is sufficient evidence, in accordance with the local 
law, to warrant apprehension of the fugitive. Tf, as a result of this investiga¬ 
tion, there is prima facie evidence of guilt, the fugitive is thereupon sur¬ 
rendered. Pending the presentation of a formal request for extradition, 
application may be made by the foreign state by telegraph for the arrc:t and 
detention of a fugitive for a period not exceeding forty days." When the 
fugitive is returned he must be tried for the offense mentioned in the request 

‘ On the general subject of extradition, sec Harvard Research, Draft Convention on 
Extradition, with bibliography. Moore, Digest, IV, §§579-622; llackwoilh. Diiicst, IV, 
pp 1-241. 

In the United States the Supreme Court has held that it is not within the power ot the 
Executive Department to surrender a fugitive in the absence of a treaty or a law of Con¬ 
gress. On January 20, 1947, the Department of State informed the Soviet Einl).i'i''> in 
Washington that it would not be possible to comply with the Embassy's lequest to turn 
over to the Soviet authorities a former employee accused of embezzling '>tate fund' in 
Mexico. “It is a well-established principle of international law,” said the Depailmcnt, “that 
no right to extradition exists apart from treaty. No extiadition treaty exists between the 
United States and the Soviet Union ” Department of State Buttclin, Vol. XVI, 213 

® The specific offenses included in the general definition of a crime are, as a rule, deter¬ 
mined by the law of the place where the offense was committed. Sec Factor v Lauben- 
heimer, below 

® See Art. I, treaty of 1909 between the United States and France. Treaties and Conven¬ 
tions, III, 2580. 

7 Ibid., Art. IV. 
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for his extradition, and for no other, not even for a lesser offense included in 
the more serious one specified.® 

So insistent have nations been at times with respect to the observance of 
the principle of trial for specified offenses recognized as such by both coun¬ 
tries as to give the impression of greater concern for the protection of the 
fugitive criminal than for the local community whose law has been violated. 
In 1910 one Nalbandian was indicted for murder in Massachusetts and fled 
to his native state, Bulgaria. Bulgaria cooperated by surrendering him even 
in the absence of a treaty of extradition. When, however, the agents of the 
State Department asked permission of Rumania for the transit of the prisoner 
through that country, the request was refused on the ground that, even 
though there had been a treaty of extradition between the United States and 
Rumania, the penalty for murder in the United States was death, and 
Rumania would have been obliged to require that the United States should 
not exact the death penalty.’ In 1928 the United States requested the extradi¬ 
tion of H. M. Blackmer on the ground of “false swearing”; but the French 
court advi.sed against granting the request, on the ground that the punishment 
for the offenses differed in the two countries and that the corrective, as 
opposed to criminal, penalty imposed by France had been barred by pre¬ 
scription.*" In the notorious case of Samuel Insull, the Chicago banker, 
whose extradition from Greece was requested by the United States for the 
offense of “embezzlement and larceny,” the Greek court twice held that the 
alleged deliberate intention on the part of Tnsull to evade the United States 
Bankruptcy Act in the concealment or transfer of assets had not been proved, 
and accordingly it released the prisoner.^* In consequence, the United States, 
deeming the Greek court to have exceeded its proper function, immediately 
gave notice to Greece that the recently concluded treaty of extradition would 
be terminated in accordance with its provisions. 

In illustration of the principle that the fugitive must be tried for the 
offense mentioned in the request for his extradition. Great Britain inquired 
whether the United States would agree that a certain Winslow,''■* whose 
extradition had been requested by the United States in 1876, should only be 
tried for the crimes .specified. The United States maintained that, in the 
absence of restrictive terms in the treaty of 1842, there was nothing to 
prohibit trial for another offense. As a result the prisoner was released, and 
the treaty was temporarily suspended. Years later the British contention 

® See United States v. Rauscher, below, p. 333. 

® Stowell and Munro, International Cases, I, 403-408. 

’" Court of Pans, Chamber of Indictments. Hudson, Cases, 953. 

” As it turned out, the extradition of Insull was later effected from Turkey when the 
ship Maiotis, which he had chartered, put in at the port of Istanbul, on its way some¬ 
where. An item of additional interest in the case was the claim of Insull before the Greek 
court that he had taken rcfuRc in Greece before the treaty under which the United States 
demanded his extradition had come into effect, due to delay in the exchange of ratifica¬ 
tions On this point the Greek court held that the accused could not invoke the principle 
of non-retroactivity as a bar to his extradition 

For comment on the case, see C. C. Hyde, “The Extradition Case of Samuel Insull, Sr. 
in Relation to Greece,” Am Journal, Vol. 28 (1934), 307. 

^ 2 Moore, Digest, IV, § 596. 
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was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
United States v. Rauscher,'' derided in 1886, where (he court ordered the 
release of a prisoner who had been extradited from (Ireat Britain upon a 
charge of murder, hut who had been tried in a lower couit upon a charge of 
inflicting cruel and unusual punishment, the latter offense, however, not 
being specified as extraditable under the treaty. 

In the case of P'actor v. Laubcnhcimer,“ involving an application for the 
extradition of Factor based upon a charge that he had received certain sums 
of money in London “knowing the same to have been fraudulently obtained,” 
the District Court of Illinois ordered the petitioner released from custody on 
the ground that the offense was not within the terms of the ajiplicable treaties 
because it was not an offense against the laws of Illinois, the state m which 
Factor was apprehended and held On appeal, the Federal ('ourt of Afipeals 
held that the crime was an offense against the law of Illinois. 'I'he bupreme 
Court then affirmed the decision, holding that the terms of the treaty of 1S42 
with Great Britain did not require that the ofterise charged must be a crime 
under the law of the state where the fugitive is found. The court cho.se to 
give a liberal interpretation to the treaty, stating that, “Considerations which 
should govern the diplomatic relations between nations, and the good faith 
of treaties, as well, require that (heir obligations should be liberally construed 
so as to effect the apparent intention of the parties to secure equality and 
reciprocity between them.” 

In view of the obstacles to extradition resulting from the conflicting inter¬ 
pretations of criminal offenses, jurists have suggested that in the adoption of a 
general convention upon the subject the usual list of crimes should be re¬ 
placed by a comprehensive clause covering offenses of a certain gravity as 
indicated by the penalty imposed for their commLssion. The ^lontevideo 
Convention of 1933 contained a clause designating the act as one for which 
“a minimum penalty of imprisonment for one year” might be imposed.'® 

The Harvard Research Draft Convention on Extradition offers a general 
formula of extraditable acts, being those “for which the law of the requesting 
State, in force when the act was committed, provides a possible penalty of 
death or deprivation of liberty for a period of two years or more” and for 
which the law in force in that part of the state in which the offender was 
apprehended provides a similar penalty applicable if the act had been com¬ 
mitted there.” 

The unwillingness of most states to surrender their own citizens when Extradition 
fugitives from justice has frequently operated to obstruct the orderly admin- 
istration of criminal law. Continental countries, .such as Italy and France, 
and many of the Latin American states follow the rule of criminal law in 

* 119 U. S 407. Fenwick, Cases, 387; Hudson, Cases, 956. 

1*29011.8 276(193,0 Fenwu-k, 393. 

1“ For comment on the case see M O. Hudson, “The Factor Case and Double Criminal¬ 
ity in Extradition,” Am. Journal, Vol. 28 (1934), 274; E. M. Borchard, ibid, 742. 

i* For the text of the convention, xe Am. Journal, Vol. 28 (1934), Supp 65. 

11 For the text of the Harvard Draft, see Am. Journal, Vol. 29 (1935)1 Supp. 21. For 
comment upon this particular article (2), see p. 72. 
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accordance with which a crime committed by one of their citizens in any 
part of the world is a crime against their own law as well as against the local 
law of the place in which the ciine is committed. Hence it is possible for 
these slates to bring to justice before their own courts a fugitive of their 
own nationality without the necessity of surrendering him to a foreign state 
for trial; and they do not consider it necessary to vindicate the law of the 
foreign state by the trial of the offender in the place where the crime was 
committed.'*’ On the other hand Great Britain and the United States, follow¬ 
ing the traditions of the common law, hold that crimes must be tried at the 
place where they are committed and that their criminal courts have no juris¬ 
diction over offenses committed outside the territorial boundaries of the state. 
Hence if a fugitive criminal, one of their own citizens, is not extradited, he 
escapes punishment altogether. 

'I'he lack of reciprocity here between states following the common law and 
those following the civil law has given rise to numerous diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions in whiih neither side was wholly logical or consistent. In (’harlton’s 
case,-" decided in 1913, the Supreme Court of the United States affirmed 
the judgment of a district court which had dismissed a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus in behalf of an American citizen who had murdered his wife in 
Italy and had escaped to the United States. It was objected against the ex¬ 
tradition of the pri.soner that under the treaty with Italy neither party was 
bound to deliver up its own citizens and that, inasmuch as Italy by domestic 
law forbade extradition of her own citizens, the treaty lacked mutuality and 
therefore, as regarded the case in question, had been abrogated. The court 
recognized that the lack of mutuality rendered the treaty voidable, but held 
that in view of the character of American criminal law the Department of 
State was entitled to recognize the treaty as binding. Charlton was thereupon 
extradited. More recently, the United States Secretary of Slate refused to 
grant the extradition of an American citizen at the request of the Mexican 
government, stating that “the true basis of action under extradition treaties 
should be reciprocity” and referring to the “long-existing practice” on the 
part of Afexico of refusing to extradite Mexican citizens.-' In 1936 the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the ca.se of Valentine v. United States 
ex rel. Neidecker,-- construed strictly the powers of the Executive Depart 
nient, holding that the treaty of 1909 with France, which provided that; 

It is difficult to determine the motives of the policy of these stales If it be to assiiie 
that the accused national obtain a just trial, that misht be had by Kettinj? the diplomatic 
representative of the country to attend the tri.d as an observer To suKKCst lack ot con- 
ficiencc in the local courts would be to contradict their theory that the alien, in Roing to 
a foreign country, must submit .^imself to the local law. 

'■'There is, of course, no reason at international law why the United Statc.s or (Jreat 
Uritain should not give jurisdiction to their criminal couiUs to try citizens for offenses 
committed outside the jurisdiction of the state They are free to do so if they find it 
desirable to depart from their traditional conception of the territorial natuie of criminal 
acts. 

"" Charlton v. Kelly, 220 U. S. 447 (1913). Hudson, Caics, 949, Fenwick, Cases, 407. 

Ilackworth, Digest, IV, 61 Query, what has the United States to gam in giving 
asylum to criminals in such cases? Is “reciprocity” the true basis of extradition? 

229 U S. S (1936). Am Journal, Vol. 31 (1937), 134. 
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“Neither of the contracting parties shall be bound to deliver up its own citi¬ 
zens or subjects under the stipulations of this convention,” did not contain 
a grant of power to surrender a citizen of the United States in the discretion 
of the Executive.^® 

Tn consequence of the miscarriages of justice resulting from the principle ObliKation 
of reciprocity the Montevideo Convention on Extradition made provision 
that, while each state might decide whether to extradite one of its citizens, i’ftrailitfd 
it was under an obligation, if it did not surrender the fugitive, to prosecute 
him for the crime of which he was accused when the crime met certain estab¬ 
lished conditions.-' The Harvard Research Drajt Convention on Extradition 
provides that: “A requested State shall not decline to extradite a person 
claimed because such person is a national of the requested State. ' It was 
recognized, however, that this rule might be unacceptable to certain states, 
and provision was made for a reservation by which a state might decline to 
extradite on ground of nationality, but that in .such case “the requested state 
shall have a duty to prosecute the person claimed for the act for which his 
extradition is sought.” 

It is not difficult to understand why. if it be a condition of extradition that yjlj'Jl''"*' 
the offense should be one with respect to which there is a general agreement ronuinriy 
among states as to definition and punishment, treaties of extradition should 
regularly make exception of political offenses. The provision of the treaty of 
190Q between the United States and France is typical; “A fugitive must not 
be surrendered if the offense in respect to which his surrender is demanded 
be of a political character,” This exception had its origin in the natural 
unwillingness of more democratic governments in the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century tn surrender political refugees whose offenses against estab¬ 
lished autocratic governments in many cases excited the sympathy of the 
country of their asylum. It has proved difficult, however, to draw a clear 
distinction between political and ordinary offeases. Are all attacks upon an 
established government political offenses, whether committed by liberals 
against an autocratic government or by radicals against a liberal government ? 

May the same act bear a different character if committed by an individual 
singly or as a member of a group? There are many cases in which political 
object and personal motive are inextricably tangled. Moreover, there are the 
so-called “relative political offen.ses,” dHits complexes, which arc at the same 
lime political acts and ordinary crimes. In 1890, in the case of a Swi.ss 
refugee, Castioni,-' who had taken part in an uprising against the local can¬ 
tonal authorities and had killed a government official in an attack upon the 
municipal palace, the British court ordered the release of the prisoner on the 

2 ’’ While the issue before the court was primarily a constitutional one, the strict con- 
.struction pul by the court upon the statute and the treaty throws Huht ujjon the concep¬ 
tion of extradition in inteinational relations. For editoiial comment upon the ca«e, see 
J. W Garner, Am Journal, Vol. 30 480; A K. Kuhn, ibid., Vol 31 (1937). 476 - 

-'.Article 2. Am Journal, \ol 28 (1934). Supp 65 

''''Article 7; Schedule A, Reservation No. 3. Ibid, Vol. 29 (1935), Supp. 123, 236. 

Article VI. Treaties and Conventions, 111 , 2580 

"" 1 Q. B. Div. 149 (1890). Fenwick, Cases, 413, Hudson, Cases, 942. 
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ground that the offense was political. To exclude extradition under the terms 
of Ihe act, said the court, it must at least be shown that the act was an overt 
one, done in the furtherance of a political rising, ‘‘a dispute between two 
parties in the state as to which is to have the government in its hands.” In 
contrast with this decision, the same British court rendered an opinion in 
1894delivering up to France the anarchist Meunier, who had caused the 
explosion of a 1 )omh in a Paris cafe and another explosion in a government 
barracks. The court repeated the principle that “in order to constitute an 
offense of a political character, there must be two or more parties in the state, 
each seeking to impose the government of their own choice on the other.” 
The jiarty with whom the accused was identified, said the court, “is the 
enemy of all governments. Their efforts are directed primarily against the 
general body of citizens.” 

The ^ymiiathy of liberal governments with political refugees received a 
sharp < heck as the result of the numerous a.ssassinations of rulers during the 
second half of Ihe nineteenth century. Murder committed in the course of a 
political uprising was obviously different from the futile murder of the head 
of a state by an irresponsible individual. In 1856, in the presence of the in¬ 
ability of the Belgian court to extradite Jacquin, who had attempted to 
murder Napoleon III, Belgium enacted the so-called attentat clause, provid¬ 
ing that the murder of the head of a foreign state, or of a member of his 
family, should not be considered a political crime. Following the assas¬ 
sination of [’resident Garfield, the United States incorporated into its treaty 
with Belgium in 1882 the clause that “an attempt against the life of the 
head of a foreign government, or against that of any member of his family, 
when such attempt comprises the act either of murder or assassination or 
ot poisoning, shall not be considered a political offense or an act connected 
with such an offense.” The Montevideo Convention on Extradition of 1933 
makes exception of offenses “of a political nature or of a character related 
thereto,” but in turn excepts from such offenses, “An attempt against the life 
or person of the chief of state or members of his family....” ®'’ 

'I'he Harvard Research Draft Convention on Extradition attempts to define 
more specifically the meaning and application of “political offense.” After 
recognizing that a requested state may decline to extradite a person whose 
extradition is sought either for an act which constitutes such an offense or 
with the object of prosecuting him for such an offense, it continues: “As it is 
used in this Convention, the term ‘political offense’ includes treason, sedition 
and espionage, whether committed by one or more persons; it includes any 
offenses connected with the activities of an organized group directed against 
the security or governmental system of the requesting State; and it does not 
exclude other offenses having a political objective.” ■” The Draft recognizes 
that extradition may in like manner be declined for military offenses, defining 

2 Q. B Div. 415. Fenwick, Case%, 418. 

Trealki and Conventions, I, 100. 

Article 3, (i) 

•*' Arti'ic 5. 
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a “military offense” as one “punishable only as a violation of a military law 
or regulation” and which would not be punishable as a violation of a civil 
law if the military law or regulation did not exist. The Draft also admits the 
possibility of a reservation as to “fiscal offenses,” defining them as offenses 
“in connection with the customs or revenue law of a State, and not involving 
misuse of public funds.” 

A unique extradition case for which there was no precedent in interna¬ 
tional law was presented on January 15, 1920, when the Supreme Council, 
representing the Allied and Associated Powers, addre.ssed an official demand 
to the Government of Holland calling upon it “to deliver into their hands 
William Hohenzollern, former emiieror of Germany, in order that he may 
he put on trial.” The demand for extradition had its origin in Article 227 
of (he Treaty of Versailles, which stated that “the Allied and Associated 
Powers publicly arraign William IT of Hohenzollern. formerly German 
Emperor, for a supreme offense against international morality and the 
sanctity of treaties.” Provision was made for a special tribunal to try the 
accused. In its decision the tribunal was to be “guided by the highest motives 
of international policy, with a view to vindicating the .solemn obligations of 
international undertakings and the validity of international morality.” 

A rc(tue.st for the surrender of the emperor was to be addrcs.scd tf) the Gov¬ 
ernment of Holland. 

In its reply the Dutch Government called attention to the fact that 
Holland was not a party to the Treaty of Versailles, and (hat in consequence 
the case must be judged by the municipal law of the state and its national 
tiaditions. The decision reached was that neither “the constituent laws of 
the kingdom, which are ba.sed upon the principles of law universally recog¬ 
nized, nor the age-long tradition which has made this country always a 
ground of refuge for the vanquished in international conflicts” permitted 
the government of Holland to accede to the request made upon it.*' 

Anticipating the po.ssibility that the Axis leaders might attempt to escape 
trnm Germany and take refuge in a neutral country President Roosevelt, in 
a statement of July 30, 1943, expressed the hope that “nt) neutral will permit 
its territory to be used as a place of refuge or otherwise assist such pet sons 
in any effort to escape their just deserts.” Six of the leading neutral gov¬ 
ernments replied to the statement, assuring the United States that they would 
not permit war criminals to take refuge in their countries, although there 
were doubts on the part of some states as to the legal basis upon which the 
fugitives might be denied asylum.*” The Tripartite Conference, in its “Dec- 

Article 6; Reservation No. 2 For comment, sec Draft, op cit, pp inj, 22S 

See below, p 668. 

^'‘New York Times, January 22, 1920 The most that Holland would promise was that 
“in the free exercise of Dutch sovereignty” it would take all necessary effective measures of 
precaution to prevent the return of the KaL-cr to Geimany, and that it would subject his 
freedom to the necessary restrictions to accomplish that object A summary of the facts, 
and argument upon them, may be found in ‘The trial of the Kaiser,” by J. 11 . Scott, in 
What Really Happened at Paris, ed. by E M. House and C. Seymour. 

Department of State Bulletin, Vol. IX, 62. 

Vol. XI, 339; Vol. XII, 190. 
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laration of (icrman Atrocities,” signed at Moscow on October 30, 1943, 
announcerl that the tlucc Allied Powers would pursue the guilty persons “to 
the uttcrm(jst ends of the earth and will deliver them to their accusers in 
order that justice may be done.” As it turned out, the question of extradi¬ 
tion did not arise, the leading members of the Nazi party being captured in 
belligerent territory.*'' 

C. Nfcilof In view of the inconveniences attending the negotiation of bilateral treaties 

ami orm variety, several attempts were made in the latter part of the 

nineteenth century, when constitutional government was in the ascendant, 
to formulate a uniform rule for general adoption. In 1880 the Institute of 
International Law adopted at Oxford a scries of twenty-six rules governing 
the whole subject of e.xtradition, three articles of which related to political 
offenses. '* These last were modified at the meeting at (Jeneva in 1892. when 
four new articles were adopted.'" Extradition was held to be inadmissible 
not only for purely [Militical crimes but also for acts of a mixed character 
called "relative political offenses,” e.xcept where the crime was one “of great 
gravity from the point of view of morality and of common law ” Acts com¬ 
mitted in the course of insurrection or civil war were not extraditable unless 
they were “acts of oilious barbarity or vandalism forbidden by the laws of 
war,” and then only when the civil war was at an end. An important e.xcep- 
tinn was made of “criminal acts directed against the bases of all social 
organization, and not only against a certain state or a certain form of gov¬ 
ernment,” which were not to be considered political offenses. 

In 1907 the Central American Republics entered into a regional treaty of 
extradition, which was renewed in 1923.'“ In 1926 the League of Nations 
Committee of Experts pronounced itself against the codification of the law 
of extradition under existing conditions, the report of the subcommittee 
pointing out the “sacrifices” that would be demanded from slates adhering 
strictly to the territorial basis of jurisdiction and from those claiming non¬ 
territorial jurisdiction.”'* A regional convention was adopted by the American 
Slates at Montevideo in 1933, but it failed of general acceptance." * The 
Draft Convention prepared by Harvard Research in 1935 represents perhaps 
the most constructive treatment of the subject; " and it may well form the 
basis for codification of the law by the Commission of the United Nations. 
Codification is needed not only to simplify the procedure of extradition by 
substituting a single convention for the thousand or more treaties now re- 
Joiiiniil,\'o] .j8 (1914), Supp 7 

‘I'* Foi the trial and conMction of the Nazi leaders, see below, p. 670 
Rt^olutiinis, p 42, Arts 13-i.S. 

*"//«(/, P 102 

" Foi the text of the treaty, see Am Jovrnal, Vol 17 (1923), Supp, 76. While the 
treaty contained the customary limitations upon the surrender of fugitives fouiul in liil.iteral 
treaties, the enumeration of specific e.xtiaditable offenses was omitted, and the effective 
punisliment of nationals not surrendered was provided for. 

.l»i Journal, Vol. 20 (1926), Spec. Supp, 242, 257. 

“ * For the text of the Montevideo Convention, see Ini. Conferencet 0} American Stales, 
I 9 ,i 3 -iy 40 ) P- 110 Only five governments latified the convention without reservations. For 
the leseivalions made by the United Slates, see ibid., 114. 

*' Sec tbtd, Vol. 29 (19JS), Supp. 21. 
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c|uired to meet the international need, but as a means of eliminating minor 
causes of friction between state and state.''* 

For many years the courts of justice of different states have folIf)wed the 
practice of aiding in the administration of justice in their several countries 
by compelling persons within their jurisdiction to a[)pear and give their 
de|)ositions to be used as testimony in a foreign country. I he rcf|iic>,t from 
the foreign court for such depositions is made in the form of a writ or “let¬ 
ter rogatory” informing the local court of the action that is pending and 
of the te.stimony that is de.sired ‘'in the furtherance of justice” and promis¬ 
ing reciprocity. So well established has the practice of responding in letters 
rogatory become that it may be .said to approximate closely I0 a rule of 
customary international law.'"' 

by custom, which may now be said to have obtained a dc'grec of legal 
validity, many states have adopted into their judi<'ial sy^-tems a body of 
lilies in accordance with which the laws and judicial decrees of foreign coun¬ 
tries arc applied to the decision of ca.ses involving acts done in a foreign 
country or [iioperty located therein. Such ca.ses may arise between two 
citizens of the state, or between a citi/.en of the stale and a domiciled alien. 
This body of rules is known as ‘‘international private law” or ‘‘conllict 
of laws,” '■ and its precise content is a matter of domestic law laid down 
by the judicial tribunals or the legislatures of the respective stales. The 
element of international law pre.sent is not to be found in the siX'cit'ic rules ap¬ 
plied to these cases, which are strictly national in their authority and relate 
to the acts of individuals, not of stales, but is to be found in the general prac¬ 
tice of the nations in giving a greater or less degree of validity to the legisla¬ 
tion of other states under the particular circumstances. In the case of Hilton 
v. Guyot,’’' involving a .suit by Guyot against Hilton upon a judgment 
recovered in a French court, decided in 1895, the United Slates Supreme 
Court went so far as to say that “international law in its widest and most 
comprehensive sense—including not only questions of right between nations, 
...but also question.s ari.sing under what is usually called private interna- 

’ The student may make piofitabic compaiison with the single clause iif the United 
States Constitution (Aiticle IV, Sec 2. ClaU'-e 2) which reads ‘’.V person diaieed in .iny 
State with fie.ii.on, felony, or other cimie. who shall flee from juXice, anil hr found in 
•mother St.ite, shall on demand of the e\ecuti\e aulhoiity of the Slate fiom which hr lied, 
be delixerrd up to be icmovcd to the State having jurLdiction of the emne " It .-houlil he 
observed, h.iwever, that 111 the case of “inteisiatc rendition” between the States of the 
Ameriian Union, theic is no method of coercing the individual State to live uii to its 
Iirescribed duty, so that a dcgiee of discietion ina\ be exercised by the govunoi of the 
St.ite in which the fugitive ciimin.al has taken refuge See Keiiluck\ v Dennison. 24 
Howaid 66 (1.S60) On the other hand the ciiminal, when delixered up, m.i\ be tiled for 
crimes othei than those mentioned in the demand for e.xtiadition 

For a samjilc letter rogatory .iddrcssed to Fianee in lelation to H M Rl.ickmcr, sec 
Ilud.son, t'ince, 972 On the genei.il subject of letters logatory in connection with “judicial 
cooperation" see Report of the Sub-Committee of the League of Nations Committee of 
E.xpcrts foi the Progressive Coditic.ition ot International Law, A/ii Jomnnl, Vol 22 
(1928), Spec Siipp,, 47 ff. For the refusal of a Fedeial Disliict ('ouit of the United States 
to e.xecute letters rogalor> from a couit of Mexico City which sought to require the 
personal appeal.incc of the defendant, si‘c Fenwick, Ciisri, 420 
” “Piivatc inteinational law” is also in general use. 

159 U S. 1T3 (1895) Fenwick, Cases, 422; Hudson, Cases, 985. 
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tional law, or the conflict of laws, and concerning the rights of persons within 
the territory and dominion of one nation, by reason of acts, private or public, 
done within the dominions of another nation--is part of our law” and must 
he administered by the courts of justice in cases duly presented to them. The 
basis of these rules is the “comity of nations,” not the extraterritorial validity 
of the law of the foreign state, (-oniity, as explained by the Supreme Court in 
the same case, is in the legal sense “neither a matter of absolute obligation on 
the one hand, nor of mere courtesy and good will, upon the other. But it is 
the recognition which one nation allows within its territory to the legislative, 
executive, or judicial acts of another nation, having due regard both to inter¬ 
national duty and convenience, and to the rights of its own citizens or of 
other persons who are under the protection of its laws.” The practice of 
nations varies in the matter, however, and it is doubtful whether many states 
push the idea of comity to the same e.xtent as was done in the case just cited. 

The detailed rules which make up the body of international private law 
are outside the scope of a volume on international law. In general, however, 
they embrace questions relating to marriages contracted or divorces granted 
under the laws of a foreign state,"”’ title to real or personal property located 
in a foreign state or the transfer of .such property by devise or descent, the 
validity of wills made in a foreign state, the legal capacity of parties con¬ 
tracting under the laws of a foreign state, the enforcement of foreign judg¬ 
ments, and related questions.”' It must be noted that as a condition of the 
enforcement of foreign judgments national courts require the fulfilment of 
certain conditions as to the juri.sdiction of the foreign tribunal over the parties 
and the subject-matter of the case as well as to the substantial justice of the 
proceedings. In addition, some states require a reciprocal recognition of their 
own judgments on the part of the foreign state. In the case of Hilton v. Guyot 
above cited, the Supieme Coutt refused to give full credit and conclusive 
effect to the judgment of the French court, on the ground that judgments of 
American courts were reviewablc upon their merits in the French courts. 

The desirability of obtaining a greater degree of uniformity in their 
mutual recognition of foreign laws and judgments has influenced the lead¬ 
ing slates of Kurope on a number of occasions to enter into international 

Comity is used here in a nariower sense, whiih is projurly only one aspect of the 
gcnei.U rule of couitesy falhnu shoil of IcRat obligation 

'•"Tile lefusa! of the Fienrh tribunals, under the influence of political pressure from 
the chief executive, to recognize the validity of the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte to 
Miss Piitteison, contracted undei the laws of the United Slates but without observing the 
forms ret)uiied by French law, has obtained a place in histoiy by reason of the paities 
to the case, not by re.ison of the problem [iresented. Sec Dana, note 55 to Wheaton 
niemenls of Inin national Law, ed 1866, §93 

For a bjliliogiajihy ol the subject and .1 smvey of its nature and history, see Beale, 
A Ticatise on the Conflict of Laws, Vol. 1 , Part I (1916), Westlake, A Treatise on Pri¬ 
vate International Law, with Principal Reference to Its Pracliie. in England, 7th ed 
(1925), Dicey, A Digest of the Law of Enffland with Reference, to the Conflict of Laws, 
Sth ed , edited by Keith (19.32); Cheshire. Private International Law, 2nd cd (1938). 

•'’“‘‘In bolding,” said the court, ‘‘such a judgment, for want of reciprocity not to be 
conclusive evidence of the merits of the claim we do not proceed upon any theory of 
rct.iliation upon one person by reason of injustice done to another; but upon the broad 
ground that international law is founded upon mutuality and reciprocity....” 
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conventions dealing with the conflict of laws. On November 14, 1896, a 
general treaty was entered into regulating the conflict of laws in respect 
to procedure in civil cases. Three other conventions were signed on June 12, 
1902, regulating the conflict of laws in respect to marriage, divorce, and 
guardianship.'"’^ On July 17, 1905, a new treaty was entered into replacing 
the treaty of 1896, while two new conventions were adopted by a smaller 
group of states dealing with the effect of marriage upon the personal rela¬ 
tions and property rights of husband and wife and with further questions 
of guardianship."’* 'Fhe Fifth Conference on Private International Law at its 
meeting in 1925 elaborated a number of drafts to serve as the basis of treaty 
agreements. In 1928 the Sixth International Conference of American States 
adopted at Havana a Convention on Private International I.,aw ’' accepting 
the Bustamante Code ”* which had been presented to the conference liy the 
International Commi.ssion of Jurists.’’ The code covers international civil 
law, commercial law, penal law, and the law of procedure.'^** 

’ Martens, Nouv rer '^in , 2c ser , XXXI. 706, 715, 724 
■’'Martens, Nouv rec gen, 30 scr, II. 243 Protocols, were signed in 1923 providing 
for the .icco'idon of new stales to the earlier conventions. Hudson, Int. Legtsluliun, II, 
1123 ff 

Hudson, op at, IV, 2279. 

Ibid, p 2283 

See Am. Journal, Vol 22 (1928), Siiec Supp, 234, 273. An instructive analogy might 
lie drawn between the efforts of the leading st.itcs to secure greater uniformity in the 
recognition of their respective laws and the constructive action taken under mote l.ivor- 
ahle conditions by the Phiiadehihia Convention of 1787 in introducing into the Constitu¬ 
tion ot the United St.ites the clause stuiulating that “full faith and ciedit shall be given 
in each state to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every olhei slate” 
(Alt IV, Ser r) 

’"'The codification ol private inteinntional law has always been regaided by the 
Ameiican States as a matter of practical inlere'-t, and numerous effoils have been made 
to bring it about, not.ibly the creation of the Peini.uient Committee of Monies ideo for 
the Codification of Piivate International Law, created by the Habana Conference of 1(12.8. 
Int Confluences of .Iminnin Stales, 188(1-1928, p 439 For comment on the cxi'ting 
situ.ition in 1944, see Caicedo Castilla, Manual de derecho internaaonal pnvado, 3rd 
eel (i<j44). 
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Jurisdiction Over Territory: Titles 

For purposes of scientific treatment the jutisdirtion of a state over the 
persons within its territory may be distinguished from the jurisdiction of the 
state over the territory itself. As a practical matter the two forms of state 
authority, or the two methods by which the state ^ives effect to its right of 
independence, are on many points legally indistinguishable. Both the citizen 
body and the territorial domain of the state are essential elements of its 
corporate character. The membership of the former is, in general, determined 
by the fixed boundaries of tbe latter. The e.xercise of effective control over 
individual citizens is dependent upon their presence upon the territory of 
the state. Aliens who owe no formal allegiance to the state come under the 
authority of its laws by entering within its physical limits. Jurisdiction over 
persons, therefore, necessarily raises the collateral question of jurisdiction 
over territory, w’hcther the connection between the two be close or remote. 
Nevertheless it is a convenient and not wholly arbitrary rule of international 
jurisprudence to regard the territory of the state as something distinct from 
the state itself, and to treat it as if it were national property possessed by the 
state in much the same way that property in land is held by individual citizens 
within the state. 

The jurisdiction of a state over its territory must, as a matter of con¬ 
stitutional law, be distinguLshed from pro[3erty rights in the land itself. In 
feudal limes the exercise of sovereignty was coincident with the ultimate 
ownership by the king of the land included within the boundaries of the 
state. The sovereignty of the king thus implied a property right in the land 
as well as a personal right to the allegiance of the tenant.’ In modern times 
the state appears as a corporate person distinct from the person of its 
ruler; it possesses an ultimate authority within its territorial borders with¬ 
out being the actual owner of the land itself. It may, indeed, own definite 
portions of the territory in its cap-icity as a public corporation, in which 
case it exerci.ses over the particular area both territorial jurisdiction and 
the rights of private ownership. Or again the state may possess a right 
of eminent domain by which it has the power to withdraw a given area of 
land from private use for purposes of state. But these are exceptional cases, 
leaving the general rule intact that the territorial jurisdiction of the state is, 
in point of constitutional law, a right of political control, of ultimate author- 

1 Vattd thought it necessary even in his day to denounce the view of certain writers 
who reg:ir(ic(l the prince as the real owner {propnelcurt) of the empire and in whose eyes 
“the kingdom is the inheritance of the prince, in the same manner as his fields and his 
flocks.” Jmw of Nations, Eng. trans, I, § 6i 
W 
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ity, not a right of property. It is an imperium as distinct from a dominium 
in the sense of Roman law.“ 

This distinction has, however, not yet been fully recognized by interna¬ 
tional law. The reason is twofold. Until of recent years international law dealt 
only with the relations of states and did not take cognizance of the constitu¬ 
tional relations between the individual state and its citizens except in so far 
as these were indirectly presented in connection with claims asserted by the 
state itself. Since the members of the state were not recognized by interna¬ 
tional law in their individual oipacity, any rights which belonged to them 
must, as Hall expressed it, “be clothed in the garb of state rights before they 
can be put forward internationally.”® When, therefore, a state asserted its 
right to sovereignty over a disputed area of territory, the claim differed in no 
appreciable way from the assertion of a right of complete ownership, and 
its merits were determined by the same rules of law, whether the state did 
or did not happen to be the actual owner of the land from the point of view 
of constitutional law. To-day we should simjily say that governments make 
claims in the name of their |Deoplcs, leaving it to constitutional law to deter¬ 
mine the question of ownership a.s distinct from juris<liction. 

In the second place, owing to the fact that at the time Grotiiis wrote the 
conception of the sovereignty of the .state as distinct from the ownership of 
the property of the .state was not clearly understood, it seemed both logical 
and convenient to transfer to international law the traditional rules of the 
Roman law with regard to the rights of property between individuals. These 
rules remain to this day the basis of the territorial rights of states, in siiite of 
the fact that many of them are applied with difficulty to the concrete situa¬ 
tions of international life. 'Fhe attempt, for example, to apply the rules of 
the Roman law to international problems, such as the acquisition of un¬ 
occupied territory in the New World, led to numerous disputes, for the 
solution of which the principles of the Roman law were entirely inadequate.‘ 
It will be necessary, therefore, both for the sake of a clear understanding of 
the facts and for an appreciation of the intrinsic character of the law, to 
make comparison on occasion between the property rights of individuals 
under municipal law and the parallel rights of states under international law. 

Title to territory has been obtained by slates cither through the acquisition 
of land not hitherto belonging to any other state or through the transfer of 
Land from one slate owner to another.'’ I’he former method confers an original 
title, the latter a derivative title. Jurists have differed as to the number and 
character of the titles to property, but in actual practice the following titles 
appear to be recognized by states: occupation, accretion, prescription, volun¬ 
tary cession, conquest, treaties of peace, and assimilation. 

- Sit Oppenheim, International Law, I, 9 i68. 

® International Law, § o On this contentious point, see above, p 130 
* Compare Lauterpacht, Private Law Sources and Analopes of International Law, 
pp. 01 ff. 

■' The term title has long been in use by statesmen and writers to de.scribe rights or 
legal claims to territory. See, eg., Moore, Digest, I, §5 80, 81. On the general subject, see 
Hill, Claims to Territory in International Law and Relations 
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Occupation has been both in legal theory and in practical usage the most 
important mode of acquiring territory as between states. Grotius referred to it 
as “the only natural and original mode of acquisition.” “ To him, as to 
Vattel,' occupation represented a tacit form of agreement by which the divi¬ 
sion of lands among the peoples of the earth was brought about, once they 
came to realize that their original common ownership was inadequate to meet 
their needs. 'I'hus aro.se the rights of property between nations, which in the 
due course of time became ab.solute by prescription. This theory, however, of 
the primitive settlement of state.s is only of academic interest at the present 
day. Occupation as a title to territory obtained its important place in interna¬ 
tional law in connection with the claims of existing European states to acquisi¬ 
tions of territory in the New World opened up by explorers after the discovery 
of the American Continent in th^ fifteenth century; and it continued to be 
an acute issue until the definitive partition of Africa toward the close of the 
nineteenth century. The problem presented was. upon what grounds might 
the claims put forward by European .states to the ownership of territory in 
unoccupied lands be adjudged valid? The question raised issues both as to 
the law and as to the facts, and in both respects there was ample ground for 
controversy. For the law was in the making, and it had no more than the 
opinions of jurists behind it; while the facts were often difficult to ascertain, 
even where there was a desire for justice on both sides. 

Not until the eighteenth century did discovery as a basis of title to un¬ 
appropriated lands cease to be asserted as sufficient of itself to give validity.** 
The two preceding centuries, being an age of discovery, furnish numerous 
instances of claims based upon nothing more than the fact that a single 
navigator landed upon the soil and in the name of his sovereign “took pos¬ 
session” of it. Extravagant claims met, however, with etjually sweeping de¬ 
nials. 'I'he famous hull, Inter ccetera, issued by Alexander VI on May 4, 1493, 
suggesting a division of the New World between Spain and Portugal by a 
line drawn 100 leagues west of the Azores and Cape Verde Islands,'* was not 
taken seriously by the competitors of the two favored states. Spain, England, 
and France each claimed the coast of America, north of the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the basis of first discovery by a vessel flying their national flag.*" By the 
time of Vattel the rule appears to have been recognized that mere discovery 

« De jure belli ar pad',, Eng. trans, Bk. II, Chap. Ill, § IV; Chap. II, §§ II, V. 

^ Droit des gens, Eng trans, Bk I, § 207 

" See, in general, Lindlcy, The Acqidsition and Government of Backward Territory in 
International Law, Chap XVIII 

'•> The bull marking off the line of demarcation was withdrawn the same year in favor 
of another which left the paities to their original Jight.s. The Treaty of Tordcsillas was 
thereuiion concluded between them, June 7, 1494, moving the line to 370 leagues west of 
the ('ape Verde Hands See Cambridge Modern Unlory, I, 23-24; Hyde, Int Law, I, 165, 
n r For the te,\t of the bull, see Davenport, European Treatiei, Bearing on the History 
of the United Stales and Its Dependencies to 1648 

*" In the ch.irter given by the British Crown to the London Company in 1609 the 
gr.int of land was made to e.xtcnd “up into the land, throughout from sea to sea, west 
and northwest,” beyond the limits of known discovery. A similar grant of territory with¬ 
out known limits was made in the charter obtained by the Plymouth Company in 1620. 
See MacDonald, Select Charters, pp. ii, 23. 
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could give no more than a temporary inchoate title, which would lapse unless 
followed within reasonable lime by an effective possession. “Navigators,” 
said Vattel, “setting out upon voyages of discovery and bearing with them 
a commission from their sovereign, when coming across islands or other un¬ 
inhabited lands, have taken pos.session of them in the name of their nation; 
and this title has usually been respected, provided actual possession has 
followed .shortly after.” " In a case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1823, Chief Justice Marshall doubtless went too far in declaring 
that “discovery gave title to the government by whose subjects, or by whose 
authority, it was made, against all other European governments.” He 
entered, however, the qualification that the “title might he con'-ummated 
by possession.” 

By “occupation,” in international law, is meant the settlement by a state ConHitinns 
of territory hitherto unappropriated, with the object of incorporating the 
territory info the national domain and exercising .sovereignty over it.** The 
territory thus appropriated must be, in law, res ttullius, which is interpreted 
as requiring not that the territory be uninhabited, but that it be not al¬ 
ready occupied by a people or state whose political organization is such as 
to cause its prior rights of occupancy to be recognized. No clear line has 
been drawn by international law between the civilized and uncivilized 
people.s who.se prior .sovereignly will or will not be recognized under the 
circumstances. But, in general, international law has not recognized the 
title of wandering tribes or even of settled peoples who.se civilization has been 
regarded as below the European standard. Vatlel’s theoretical justification 
may be o[)cn to question, but he correctly stated the law when he said that 
the uncertain occupancy by wandering tribes of the vast regions of the New 
World “cannot be held as a real and lawful taking of possession; and when 
the Nations of Europe, which are too confined at home, come upon lands 
which the savages have no special need of and are making no present and 
continuous use of, they may lawfully take possession of them and establish 
colonies in them.” *"* In the case of Johnson and Graham’s Le.ssee v. M’ln- 
tosh,* ' the Supreme Court of the United States was presented with a claim 
to land, based upon grants made by certain Indian tribes, which conflicted 
with the claims of Virginia under her charter of 1609. The court held that 
such rights as were possessed by the Indians at the time of their grant were 
no more than rights of occupancy left in their enjoyment after the discovery 
and annexation of the territory by the British Crown. “While the different 
nations of Europe respected the rights of the natives, as occupants,” said 
the court, “they asserted the ultimate dominion to be in themselves; and 
claimed and exercised, as a consequence of this ultimate dominion, a power 

Droit dcs gens, Enf?, trans., I, § 207. 

Johnson and Giah.on'', Lessee v. M’Intosh, 8 Wheaton 543 (1823) Fenwick, Cases, 

430. 

See Lindley, op. at., Chap. XIX. 

Droit des gens, Eng. trans, I, § 209. 

^“8 Wheaton 543 (1823). Fenwick, Cases, 430. 
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to grant the soil, while yet in possession of the natives.” The court found 
no difficulty in conceding a like validity to similar titles of Holland and of 
Portugal, as well as to that of Spain in respect to Mexico, in spite of the 
superior civilization of the Aztec natives. 

In addition to a formal expression of the intention of a state to take pos. 
.session of unappropriated territory, there must be an actual .settlement 
upon the land if the inchoate title conferred by discovery is to be made final 
and definitive .so as to secure the re.spect of other states. 'Phe particular form 
which the settlement must take to keep alive the title asserted by the state 
was obviously in the early days a matter too dependent upon local conditions 
to make possible the development of a definite rule. Con.siderable time was 
allowed to elapse between the formal act of annexation and actual establish¬ 
ment of military garrisons or colonies. The long period between the annexa¬ 
tion of North America to the llriii.sh Oown and the founding of the Virginia 
and New England colonies would have invalidated the title in a later cen¬ 
tury. Likewise the temporary abandonment of a settlement was judged 
more leniently in the seventeenth century, owing to the greater difficulty 
attending colonial establishments. The dispute between the United States 
and .Spain to determine the boundary between the newly acquired Louisiana 
Territory and the Spanish pos.sessions in Mexico is illustrative of the con¬ 
ditions under which an accepted principle of law had to be applied to un¬ 
certain facts. The United States, as successor to the French title, claimed 
the Rio Grande as the western boundary on the ground of a French settle¬ 
ment in the Bay of E.spiritu .Santo in 1685. Spain claimed title by prior 
discovery of the coa.st of Texas in the si.xteenth century, followed by a per¬ 
manent settlement on the coast in 1689 after the J'Vench settlement had 
been abandoned Under the circumstances, a decision on the legal rights of 
the parties would have been impossible, although the claim of Spain ap¬ 
pears to have been the better founded. As part of the price for the purchase 
of East Florida in 1819 the United States abandoned its claim.'' 

In the more recent controversy between the United States and the Nether¬ 
lands over the sovereignty of the Island of Palmas (Miangas), claimed by 
the Ibiitcd States to have been obtained by cession from Spain in 1898, 
the Tribunal of the Permanent t'ourt of Arbitration held that, even con¬ 
ceding that the original discovery by Spain constituted a valid title at the 
time, it could not without any subsequent act prevail against the principle 
that had come to be accepted since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that ‘‘an inchoate title of discovery must be completed within a reasonable 
period by the effective occupation of the region claimed to be di.scovered.” 
As regards the question whether a rule of law which controlled rights in 
the sixteenth century should continue to control them in the nineteenth, 

1 '' For further details, sec Hall, International Law, §33. 

'■Alt. HI, tre.ity of February 22, 1S19 {Treaties and Conventions, II, 1651). See also 
Hill, Lending:, American Treaties, Chap VIII 

Tribunal of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 1928. Hague Court Reports (Sec¬ 
ond Senes), pp, 83 ff,; Fenwick, Cases, p. 434; Hudson, Cases, 361. 
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the tribunal made a distinction between “the creation of rights and the 
existence of rights.” “The same principle,” the tribunal said, “which sub¬ 
jects the act creative of a right to the law in force at the time the right 
arises, demands that the existence of the right, in other words its continued 
manifestation, shall follow the conditions required by the evolution of law.” 

The case of the Falkland Islands presented difficulties as to both the Loss of title 
law and the facts. Both Spain and Great Britain asserted title by discovery, 
the former through Vespucius, the latter through Drake and Hawkins, territory 
The first settlement appears to have been made in 1764 in the name of 
France, whose rights were transferred to Spain in 1767. In the meantime 
formal possession was taken of the islands in the name of Great Britain in 
1765. Til 1771 the islands were left by Spain in British pisses-sion without 
a re.servation as to the right of sovereignty. Three years later the British in 
turn withdrew their forces after leaving “marks and signals” of pos.session. 
Occupation by Spain ensued until i8ro, followed by occupation by the 
Government of Buenos Aires until the latter withdrew under pressure from 
the British in 1833, since which time the British have remained in actual 
po.ssession and thus acquired a prescriptive title whidi, however, Argentina 
still contests. The Argentine claim rests mainly uixm the long abandonment 
of the Islands by Great Britain between 1774 and 1810. Title by prescription 
is rejected on ground of the coercion involved.-" 

Other instances of claims based upon abandonment may be cited as follows: 

In the case of the island of Santa Lucia in the Caribbean, a British colony 
had been massacred by the Carib Indians in 1640, and no further attempt 
was made to occupy the island. In 1650 the French occupied it as unappro¬ 
priated territory.-' In the Delagoa Bay case the French Government, as 
arbitrator between Great Britain and Portugal, assigned to the latter country 
in 1875 certain territory which had been occupied by Portugal intermittently 
since the sixteenth century, but which had been abandoned temporarily in 
1823, at which time the native chiefs asserted their independence and ceded 
the lands to Great Britain.-- In 1896 Great Britain renounced its claims over 
Trinity Island (llha da Tiindade) and formally recogni/ed the sovereignty 
of Brazil. The island, situated 700 miles from the Brazilian State of Kspirito 
Santo, was discovered by the I’ortuguese but not effectively occupied. After 
being occupied and abandoned by the British and the Portuguese, an occupa¬ 
tion was attempted by Great Britain in 1895, against the protest of Jirazil. 

Great Britain claimed title on ground of the annulment of former titles by 
disuse. Brazil justified the lack of effective occupation on ground of the 


’“'The s.ime prinnplc of inter-temporal law was applied in the Grisbadarna arbitration 
between Norway and Sweden in See Schw-ar/enberger, Int Law, 1 , 10, t?7 

See Goebel, The Struggle for the Falkland Islands A summary of the Argentine ca.se 
may he loiind in Pode.stJi Costa, Manual de Dererho Internaeional Publico, No. 65; 
Moreno, Derecho Int. Publico, Tomo II, p 1S2, Antokoletz, Derecho Int. Piibhco, Tercera 
Parte, p 133 The islands arc also known as Malvinas Islands, 

Hall, International Law, § 34. 

22 Sec Hall, International Law, § 34; for the text of the award, sec Moore, Arbitrations, 
V, 4(184. 
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physical character of the island. Portugal offered its good offices as mediator, 
and found tliat the temporary abandonment of the island was offset by re¬ 
peated assertions by Brazil of intention to retain title.*^ 

Extent of The chief gioiind of international dispute in connection with the occiipa- 

ocrupTtiM tion of unappropriated territory has been to determine how far a settlement 

upon the outer fringe of annexed territory should be regarded as the posses¬ 
sion required to confirm title to the whole."' Obviously it was not possible 
in most cases for states to do more than establish settlements at one point or 
another along the seacoasts of a continent or large island. Yet for the future 
protection of their settlements, as well as for their siiliseqiient expansion, it 
was necessary that large stretches of inland territory should be brought within 
the control of the same state. Mention has been made of the claims indirectly 
made by the British Crown in the charters granted in 1609 and 1620 to the 
London and Plymouth companies to the inland territory ‘‘from sea to sea.”""’ 
By the eighteenth century these .sweeping claims were reduced to narrower 
limits, and (Ireat Britain was content in 1765 to accept the Mississippi River 
as a western boundary. The United States did not feel called upon, however, 
to exercise similar .self-restraint at a later date.'*''’ 

The OrcRon The crest of the watershed came to be regarded as a natural inland bound- 
dilputc*^^ firy, so as to include, together with the land actually settled, the basins of 
the smaller rivers emptying along the coast. Such was the claim pressed by 
the United States against Spain in 1805 in connection with the boundaries of 
the Louisiana Purchase."' If, however, a river extended far back into the 
land, including, together with its branches, a wide area of un.setlled territory, 
the question whether a settlement on the coast at the mouth of the river 
should give title to the entire basin was more doubtful. Tn the long contro¬ 
versy between Great Britain and the United States over the Oregon boundary, 
the United States claimed the territory lying between 42" and 54“ 40', north 
latitude, on the ground of prior di.scovery and prior settlement, as well as 
on the ground of succession to Spanish rights by discovery. Great Britain 
denied both claims on point of fact. On the point of law, the two countries 
differec' as to the doctrines of “continuity” and “contiguity.” The United 
States was undoubtedly without justification in law in claiming, as heir to 
British claims, territory “extending westward from her settlements (on the 
Atlantic) to the Pacific Ocean.” Nor can a valid defense be made for the 
claim to the entire region drained by the Columbia River, which in its many 
branches extended far into the interior and embraced territory in no sense 
nece.ssary to the protection of the settlements at the mouth of the river. In 

2* Moore, Disc'>l, I, 299; .\ccioly, Trulado de Drrerko Intrrnarional Publico, Vol II, 
196. 

- ‘ The problem has no analogies in munkipal law, under which actual possession is a 
prerequisite of suih titles as “squattci’s rights." Compare, however, the “stakinff-out” of 
claims, where land is Rranted by a government to new settlers. 

^■’See above, p 344, n 10 

2 '’’ See below, pp 3.S8 ff. 

Sec Mooic, Pinest, 1 , § 8t 

See ihiil, where the claims of Sccrct.-iry Calhoun in 1844 are given 
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truth, existing legal principles were quite inadequate to settle the claims made 
by either side; so that the compromise upon the line of 49°, laid down in 
the treaty of 1846, must be looked upon as an “amicable composition ’ of a 
dispute which no international court could have settled on a basis of strict 
law.“” Beyond the rule that occupation should extend as far as it was actually 
made effective, it was impossible for international law to go; the “constructive 
occupation” of territory not actually occupied presented facts too uncertain 
for customary law to act upon. 

But at the time of the partition of Africa in the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century new principles of law came to the front. International law, in 
general, had grown greatly within the century preceding, and the natif)ns 
were on the whole more desirous of making their colonial undertakings 
conform to accepted law. The old formalities attending discovery and annexa¬ 
tion gave way to a definite notification by the occupying power of its inten¬ 
tion to take over the territory. Article 34 of the Final Act of the Berlin 
Conference of 1885 provided that any power which should thenceforth 
take possession of territory upon the coasts of the African continent .should 
accompany the act “with a notification addressed to the other signatory 
Powers of the present Act,” in order that they might, if need be, make good 
any claims of their own. In addition to the necessity of confirming by occu¬ 
pation and settlement the inchoate title acquired by notification of intention 
to occupy, it was now required that the power taking possession of territory 
should set up a local government capable of maintaining order. Article 35 
of the Berlin convention imposed upon the signatory powers the obligation 
to assure in their territories “the existence of an authority sufficient to caibe 
acquired rights to be respected, and as the case may be, liberty of commerce 
and of transit under the conditions agreed upon.” ” The provisions of the 
Berlin convention showed the dcsinability of formulating a general rule of 
international law upon the subject. In consequence, the question was taken 
up by the Institute of International Law, which offered in 1888 a "Draft 
of an International Declaration Regarding Occupation of Territories.” The 
draft proposed that the taking of possession should be carried out “by the 
establishment of a re.sponsible local power, provided with .sufficient means 
to maintain order and assure the regular exercise of its authority within 
the limits of the occupied territory.” It was further proposed that, in the 
notification given of taking possc.ssion, a statement should be made of the 
approximate limits of the occupied territory. 

A characteristic feature of the occupation of the African continent was the 
large number of agreements entered into with the native chiefs by states 

2'* For the text of (he OreRon Treaty, see Treaties and Conventions, I, 6s6. The final 
settlement of the controveisy m.iy be found in Moore, ArbiUations, I, i<)6 ff 
Br. and For. State Papers, LXVI, 4. 

The provisions of the Berlin convention relatinR to the adminMration of the terri¬ 
tories of central .Africa in the interest of the welfare of the native tribc-s m.i\ be studied 
in connection with (he system of mandates established by the Covenant of the League 
of Nations Above, p 126 

32 Resolutions, p 86 
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seeking to obtain a prior right of control over territory which at the time 
they were unable to occupy effectively. 'I'hese treaties are not, however, to 
be rlassed as agreements with independent states having international valid¬ 
ity. They were rather administrative acts on the part of the European power, 
liaving for their object to disguise the ultimate intention of obtaining sov¬ 
ereign control over the territory. The ‘‘colonial protectorate” which they 
cstalilished made it possible to overcome more easily the opposition of the 
natives, and at the same time to serve notice upon other powers that the terri¬ 
tories in c|uestion were already in process of being occupied.’* Tn the 
LsJand of Palmas arbitration case the tribunal found that while contracts 
between a state, or a company such as the Dutch East India Company, 
and native princes or chiefs of peoples not recognized as members of the 
community of nations were not in the international sense valid legal agree¬ 
ments, they were “not wholly void of indirect effects on situations gov¬ 
erned by international law” and con.stituted ‘‘facts of which that law must 
in certain circumstances take account.” “Thus,” .said the tribunal, ‘‘su¬ 
zerainty over the native state becomes the basis of territorial sovereignty 
as towards other members of the community of nations.” 

Mindful, doubtless, of the difficulties experienced on the American con¬ 
tinent in delimiting the area of occupation, the European powers interested 
in acquiring territory in Africa found it desirable to enter into .separate con¬ 
ventions. marking off the frontiers of their respective claims and stipulating 
that within the defined areas each should respect the exclusive rights of the 
other. These zones of territory, more or less contiguous to actual settlements 
along the coa.st, were designated as “hinterland,” and, inasmuch as they 
were not “occupied” in the technical sense, they came to be spoken of as 
“spheres of influence” or “spheres of interest.” Tn the treaty of 1885 be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Germany each state engaged not to make acquisi¬ 
tions of territory or to accept protectorates on the one or the other side of the 
conventional line adopted in the hinterland of the western coast.'”’ A second 

“ ’ To fjo (iistinguibhcU from “colonial protectorates" are the protectorates in which the 
ii.itivo rulci is felt in the cxercibc of a limited sovereignty subject to the guardianship, 
partinilai l> in foreign affairs, of the protecting states Sec above, jip 117 ff 

'‘'Tn its (onstiuitivi proposals adopted in 18.S8 the Institute of Inteinational Law 
recommended (.Art 2) that the same rules, with respect to notification and local adminis¬ 
tration adojjted for territoiy formally occupied should be made applicable to these pio- 
tectoiates as well. Resolultons, p. 86 

See above, p .J46. 

•*'’ It may lx; observed that these colonial protectorates mark an advance over the 
practice lecoided in Johnson and Graham’s Lessee v. M’Intosh (above, p .ut). which 
denied to the native inhabitants not merely sovereignty over the territory they occupied 
but even rights of piivatc propeity in the soil. The student of Ameiican constitutional 
law may make comiiaiison between these agreements with native chiefs and the succes- 
.sion of treaties enteied into by the United States Government with the several Indian 
tribes duiing the gradual westward progress ol the settlement of the country. See Snow, 
The Question of Aborigines, Chap III 

■*' These “spheres of influence” or “spheres of interest,” which look to an ultimate 
annexation of the territory thus marked off, are to be distinguLshed from such spheres of 
influence as were defined by Great Britain and Russia in the treaty of 1907 lor their 
respective exploitations in Persia. Sec below, p. 4(78. In the latter case the object was 
more economic than political and apparently did not contemplate ultimate annexation. 

See Lindley, op cit., p. 210. 
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convention, entered into in 1890, delimited the frontiers of the hinterland of 
the eastern coast. In 1890 a di.spute broke out between Portugal and Great 
Britain as the rc.sull of an endeavor on the part of the former to link to¬ 
gether its eastern and its western African possessions. Claim was made to 
the territory adjoining Portuguese Kast Africa on the ground of cession from 
a native chief and of effective occupation and to the adjoining western terri¬ 
tory on the ground of prior discovery and the doctrine of "contiguity.” 
Great Britain contested the claim on the basis of the exploratif)n of the 
British South Africa Company; and the matter was finally adju‘'ted by the 
treaty of 1891, leaving the disputed territory in the hands of Great Britain."'* 
By the close of the nineteenth century bilateral agreements between Great 
Britain, Fiance, Italy, Germany, and Portugal had definitely settled the 
interior boundaries of their respective colonial po;,sessions. It should be ob¬ 
served, however, that these treaties were legally binding only upon the 
parties to them, third states being free to set up separate claims to the 
particular territory. In the course of time the acquie.scence of third states 
was to be implied, while acts of effective occupation have now come to con¬ 
firm title by the rules of customary law. 

In the dispute between Denmark and Norway over Eastern Greenland. 
Norway had published a proclamation on July to, loji, declaring that it 
had occupied ceitain territories of Eastern Greenland. These territories were 
believed by Norway to be terra nullius, but were held by Denmark to be 
subject to Danish sovereignty, which, it was claimed, had been continuously 
and peacefully exercised over a long period of time and had not been con¬ 
tested by any other power. Moreover, Norway had, it was claimed, recognized 
Danish sovereignty by various treaties. .Suit was brought by Denmark before 
the Permanent Court of International Jasticc under the Optional Clause, and 
it was held by the court, .^pril 5, 193J, that Denmark “possessed valid title 
to the .sovereignty over all Greenland.”^" The fact that there had been little 
exercise of sovereign rights by Denmark over Eastern Greenland was offset 
by the fact that no other state could make out a superior claim. 

In the Clipperton Island dispute between France and Mexico, decided in 
1931, the arbitrator held that the island, an uninhabited coral reef some hjo 
miles off the western coast of Mexico, had been acquired by France in 1858 
and that, since there was no reason to conclude that France had any inten¬ 
tion of abandoning the island, an abandonment could not be implied from 
failure to exercise authority in a positive way considering the character of the 
territory.In the Letitia dispute between Colombia and Peru, a settlement 

Ibid, p 211 

Publicalions of the Court, Series A/B, Fasc. No. S3. Fenwick, Cases, 443. 

■*’ For the background of the case, sec L. Pieuss, “The Dispute between Denmark and 
Norway over the Sovereignty of East Greenland,’’ Am. Journal, Vol 26 (1^.12), 469. 
The di.spute raised interesting questions in connection with the discovery and claims of 
title to jiolar areas where “occupation” is impossible in any real sense See below, p 35.1 

*- For the text of the decision, see Am Journal, Vol. 26 (1932), 390. For comment, 
ibid, Vol 27 (1933), 130. The legal status of the island at the time France took posses¬ 
sion was held to be terrilorium nullius, and the court found that the continuous assertion 
of title by France was as sufficient “occupation” as the character of the island called for. 
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agreed upon in 1922 was reopened by Peru on grounds extraneous to the 
inlerprclation of the treaty, questioning the expediency of the situation 
created by the treaty. The di.spute was finally settled by a commission of 
three memixrs designated under an agreement between the disputants and 
the President of the C'ouncil of the League of Nations. Peruvian forces evac¬ 
uated the area, which passed under the administrative control of the com¬ 
mission. The award resulted in a Protocol signed at Rio de Janeiro on May 
24, 1934, in which the earlier boundary treaty of 1922 was reaffirmed as ‘‘one 
of the juridical ties” binding the two countries.'*’’ 
the Gran More .serious was the dispute between Polivia and Paraguay over their 
boundaries in the Gran Chaco, which, after minor acts of hostility over several 
years, finally broke into oiien war in 19.33. The legal issues were difficult of 
determination, bearing primarily upon the lines of Spanish colonial adminis¬ 
trative divisions, the evidence of which was ambiguous due to the geographical 
errors of early maps. Efforts were made both by the League of Nations and 
by the .American republics to effect a settlement; '** but it was not until 1935 
that the belligerents agreed to end hostilities and submit the dispute to the 
arbitral award of six .American states. .A Peace Conference met at Buenos 
Aires in that year, and on July 21. 1938 a Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Boundaries was signed between the two countries, leaving the boundary line 
to be determined by the arbitrators according to the directions laid down.^° 
Hciiador The Controversy between Ecuador and Peru over the title to territory 

.111(11 cm originally forming part of colonial provinces lasted for more than a hundred 
years, and after successive efforts at arbitration and mediation had failed was 
finally settled by a Protocol of Peace. Friend.ship and Boundaries signed at 
Rio de Janeiro, January 29, 1942.'"’ I'he area involved in the controversy 
meuMired .some 45,000 square miles of land, running roughly from the un¬ 
disputed ea.stern boundary of Ecuador back, in the .shape of a wedge, to the 
lowlands leading to the Am.izon b.asin. The legal points at issue were highly 
complicated. Peru, being in po.s.session ot the greater part of the territory most 
of the lime, claimed the provinces on the basis of an original act of .self- 
determination on their part, supported by the rule of uti possidetis. The 
que.stion was, therefore, Peru held, not one of title to the territory but merely 
of boundaries.'*' Ecuador claimed on the basis of a treaty of 1829 between 

"* * Sec L. H Wooli-ey, “The Letitia Dispute between Colombia and Peru,” Am Journal, 
Vol 27 (i( 7.S.D, 317. 525; Vol. 29 (193s), 94, Hackwortb, Digest, I, 752; Ireland, Bound- 
anes. Possessions and Conflicts in South America, 196 ff 

'' See Report of the LuaKue of Nations Commission on the Chaeo Dispute, Am. 
Journal, Vol 28 (1934), Supp, 137; La Foy, The Chaco Dispute and the League of 
Nations 

*■' For the text of the treaty, see Am. Journal, Vol. 32 (1938), Supp., 139. The award 
of the aibitratois w.is announced on October to, 1938. For the text, see ibid, Vol. 33 
(i9,Vj), 180 For a survey of the case, sec Documents on .4m. Foreign Relations, 1938- 
1939. PP- 72 ff-, L. H Woolscy, editorials in .4m Journal, Vols 23 (1929), 110; 24 
(i(J3o), 122, 573, 26 {1932), 796; 28 (1934), 724; 33 (19.39), 126; Ireland, op. cit., 

6G-gv 

For the text of the protocol, sec Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol. VI, p 195 
A detailed st.itement of the Peruvian case may be found in Ulloa, Posicidn Interna- 
cional del Peril 
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Peru and Colombia, to which Ecuador succeeded when it became an inde¬ 
pendent state in 18,50, as well as on the basis of a protocol of 18.50; and it 
rejected the application of the principle of prescription on the ground that 
it had continuously asserted its claim to the territory throughout the whole 
period.The protocol of 1942 assigned the greater part of the di'^puted area 
to Peru; and the acceptance of the settlement by Ecuador might be said to 
represent the contribution of that country to the cause of inter-American 
unity in time of great danger.*® 

Still outstanding is the dispute between Guatemala and Great Britain over Belize 
the title to Belize, or British Honduras. Originally .settled by buccaneers, 

Belize was transformed into a British colony in spite of the opposition of 
Spain and later of Guatemala. By a treaty of 1859 Guatemala recognized the 
sovereignty of Great Britain over the territory; but by the same treaty Great 
Britain was obligated to build a road from the Atlantic Coast to Guatemala 
City. The juridical issue, therefore, is not the effect of territorial occupation, 
but the construction of the treaty of 1859. whether the failure of Great 
Britain to build the road caused the whole treaty to lapse and with it the 
recognition by Guatemala of the sovereignty of Great Britain over the 
territory.'"’" 

Tt is only of recent years that the claims of different states to sovereignty Titles in 
over the various areas of the north and south polar regions have raised amiA^iutL 
serious International profdems.’’’ With the nineteenth century began a series ticrettions 
of planned expeditions of discovery, and by the close of the third decade of 
the present century both polar regioas had been carefully surveyed and 
mapped. Parts of both regions had been from time to time claimed by the 
di.scovercrs in the name of their respective states. So long as the polar regions 
were uninhaltitable areas of ice and nothing more, the claims of the different 
states were not taken too seriously. But with the coming of long-range airships 
and with the realization that valuable minerals might be found in the polar 
regions the question of sovereignty became of importance. Query, whether 
under any circumstances discovery alone can be sufficient to give title? And 
if di-scovery alone be not sufficient, can title be claimed on the basis of geo- 
gra[)hical continuity or contiguity? Does the fact that the continental table¬ 
land of the claimant state extends northward or southward into the polar 

*■' For tho case of Ecuador, see Toljai Dono.so, La iiivasidn peruana y cl Piotorolo de 
Rio. Also, Diit(imeiie\ JuiuUco\ acerra del problema ecuatoiiano-peruano dado^ per ilu^tres 
mtei naciamlhtas anieiu nnoi. 

See statement of the Acting Secretary of State, Sumner Wetle'^, Dept of State 
Bulletin, VI, 194, wheie the lest of the Protocol js pi\'Cn 

Foi a summary of the i.<sues involved in the dispute, see J L Kunz, Ant Journal, 

Vol. 40 (1946), 383. The case of Guatemala is presented in Guatemalan White Book 

■' For a general survey of the subject, sec Smedal, Acquisition of Sovereignty over 
Polar Areas, Balch, "The Arctic and Antaictic Regions .ind the Law of Nations," . 4 m. 

Journal, Vol 4 (1910), 

“Continuity" is said to relate to the geugoiphical eyteiiMon of the continental table¬ 
land. “Contiguity” relates to the geographical nearness of the continental state to the 
particular polar area. Hut the terims arc not always used in these precise senses. 

In 1924 Secretary Hughes stated that, “It is the opinion of the Department that the 
discovery of lands unknown to civilization, even when coupled with a formal taking of 
possession, does not supoort a valid claim of sovereignty unle.ss the discovery is followed 
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regions give validity to its claim of sovereignty over uninhabitable areas? 
Does the fact that the territory of the claimant state lies geographically 
nearer to certain parts of the polar regions add weight to its claim of 
sovereignty? 

Whatever the answer to these questions it is clear that the earlier view 
advanced by certain writers that the Arctic and the Antarctic regions should 
be regarded as rrs communis, open like the high seas to the use of all nations 
and not subject to the sovereignty of any of them is not a practical solution."’-^ 
The elaborate network of weather stations already established in the different 
sectors and the air-bases built and projected constitute a new form of “occu¬ 
pation,” far short of that required to give title in habitable parts of the globe, 
but sufficient to make it necessjiry to come to a more definite agreement as 
to the status of the polar areas than has as yet been reached. 

In the case of the north polar regions five countries, the Soviet Union, 
Norway Denmark, Canada, and the United States have laid claims to “sec¬ 
tors,” each having as its base the continental table-land of the claimant and 
as its apex the pole itself/’‘ The Soviet sector is the largest, the Canadian 
sector the next largest. The Danish sector is based upon Greenland and Ice¬ 
land, the United States .sector upon Alaska. Within the Soviet sector lie Nan¬ 
sen Land, claimed by Norway, Wrangel Island, claimed by the United States, 
and other claims, the validity of which has not yet been definitely established. 
The strategic importance of these sectors is now recognized. All of the great 
northern land ma.sses come together within the area of the arctic circle. The 
shortest air routes between the industrial centers of the leading nations cross 
the arctic area. From the point of view of military defense the arctic regions 
have become a new frontier for every country of the northern hemisphere. 

Until 1914 Spitzbergen was regarded as “terra nullius.” In that year an 
international conference met to consider the government of the archipelago 
and plans were submitted for an international administration. After the war 
a treaty was signed at Paris, in 1920, by which the United States, Great 
Britain, and other powers recognized “the full and absolute sovereignty of 
Norway” over the archipelago. The islands were demilitarized, and provision 
was made for equality among the parties in respect to freedom of access for 
commercial and other purposes."'*’ 


by an actual settlement of the discovered country. In the absence of an act of Congress 
assertative in a domestic sense of dominion over Wilkes Land this Department would be 
reluctant to declare that the United States possessed a right of sovereignty over that 
teiiitory ” U.ukworth, Digest, 1, 399. 

* See, for example, the suggestion of J. S. Reeves with respect to claims in the Antarc¬ 
tic, Am Journal, Vol. 28 (1934)) u?. 

'■< The Pole itself is merely a geodetic point in the seas underneath a moving cover of 
ice. Admiral Peary's presentation of the Pole to President Taft in 1909 was no more than 
a dramatic gesture. 

'■'The student will note the connection between the problem of military defense in 
relation to the arctic regions and the new science of geopolitics. 

'"■ For the text ot the treaty sec Hudson, Int. Legislation, I, 436. Article 8 reads: 
“Noiway undertakes to provide for the territories specified in Article i minng regulations 
which . shall exclude all privileges, monopolies, or favors for the benefit of the State 
or of the nationals of any one of the High Contracting Parties, including Norway... 
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In the south polar regions there are numerous conflicting claims,"’' Chile 
has applied the sector principle) supported by the principle of contiguity, as 
the basis of a claim lying between 53“ W and 90°.'”* Great Britain claims a 
sector known as the Falkland Islands Dependency; a claim which, however, 
is contested by Argentina."*" In 1924, when the Norwegian minister announced 
that the lands discovered by Amundsen would be taken possession of in the 
name of the King of Norway, the American Secretary of State replied that 
the Government of the United States "cannot admit that such taking of 
possession as a discoverer by Mr. Amundsen of areas explored by him could 
establish the basis of rights of sovereignty in the Polar regions.’’ The 
United States on its part reiterated in connection with the discoveries of 
Admiral Byrd that it could not admit “that sovereignty accrues from mere 
discovery unaccompanied by occupancy and use.”Great Britain, however, 
asserted in 1934 sovereignty over sectors on the Pacific and Indian Ocean 
sides of the Pole known as the New Zealand and Australian Dependencies: 
while France claims an area known as Adelie Land. Norwegian claims were 
extended in 1939, covering an area of about one-fifth of the continent. 

.Accretion as a mode of acquiring title to territory is of ancient lineage but 
of little practical con.sequence. It may be defined as the slow addition made 
to land by the tiction of rivers flowing past it or by the action of the ocean 
on the coast. The rules which govern it were taken from the Roman law by 
Grotius and his followers and have remained practically unmodified to this 
day. The principle of acccssio cedat principali, i.e., a thing that is added 
follows the fortune of the principal thing, governs all the different forms 
which accretion takes. The addition may take the form of alluvion, which is 
the imperceptible increase which the material deposited by the waters of a 
river or by the ocean adds to the banks or shores. It may also take the form 
of a delta, which is a triangular island built up at the mouth of a river by the 
gradual deposit of silt; or again, it may take the form of islands built up in 
the bed of a river. In each case the addition becomes the pro[)erty of the 


Sec J S. Reeves, “Antarctic Sectors,” Am. Journal, Vol. 33 (iq3()), 519 
A decree of the Foreign Office of November 6, 1940, puiclaims “Foiman la Antartica 
Cliileim o Teiritorio Chilcno Antarlico, todas las lieir.is, islas, Moles, arrecifes, glaciaics 
(pack-ice), y demas, conocidos y por conocersc, y el mar territorial respective, e-sistentes 
dentio de los liniites del casqiiete constituido por los meiidianos 54° longitud Oi-ste de 
Greenwich y 90° longitud Oeste de Greenwich.” Rcpiiblica de Chile Mimona del Mints- 
lerio de Relaciones Extenores y Comerao, Correspondteiite al ano 10 fo, pp 440 ff 

For a list of the areas claimed by Great Britain, sec Hackworth, Diged, I, 455 ff. 
Argentina, contesting the claim of Great Britain to the Falkland Islands, contests the 
antarctic sector based upon it. For the Argentine decree of October 9, 1940, see .lot. 
Journal, Vol. 41 (1947), 117 and Supp, 11 

See Hackworth, I, 399. In 1929, at the time of Admiral Byrd's aerial explorations 
in the Antarctic, the Norwegian (Government referred to the fact that ceitain areas had 
already been "taken possession of” by Amundsen in the name of the King of Norway but 
explained that it did not ‘‘claim sovereignty to the territories" on that basis, but that it 
considered “that the said discovery and annexation constitute a valid basis for a claim of 
priority to acquire such territories whenever the requirements of international law as to 
effective occupation of a new territory shall have been fulfilled." Ibid., 453-434. 

Ibid, 457. 

Ibid, 459, 460. 

Sec De jure belli ac pads, Eng. trans., Bk. II, Chap. VIII. 
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owner of the mainland, though a difficulty may arise where the river forms 
the boundary between two states.®’ 

Where islands are built up within the maritime belt of a state, they have 
the effect of extending the maritime belt to an equal distance beyond the 
newly acquired territory, with corresponding extension of the jurisdiction of 
the state. This rule was applied by the British Court of Admiralty in the de¬ 
cision of the case of the /lwwff,®®a Spanish vessel captured by a British priva¬ 
teer near the mouth of the Mississippi River during the war between the 
two countries in 1805. The question presented to the court was whether the 
capture had been made within the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States. The capture had been made outside the three-mile limit if measured 
from the Balise, a fort on the extreme point of the mainland, but within the 
maritime Ik'U if measured from .some little mud i.slands composed of earth 
and of driftwood “which form a kind of portico to the main-land.” The 
court was of (he r)pinion “that the right of territory is to be reckoned from 
tho.se islands.” 

Prescription in international law may be defined as the acquisition of 
territory by an adverse holding continued through a long term of years. Tt 
presumes the existence, at least in theory, of an earlier title held by another, 
Tf the earlier title is an uncertain one, tlie adverse holding may be bom 
fide in its origin; if it is clear and definite, the adverse holding will be mala 
fide in its origin. Tn both cases the new title is acquired on the ground 
of a presumed abandonment of the territory by the original owner, .so that 
the rules relating to prescription are closely related to those governing “occu¬ 
pation.” Prescription in international law, as supported by Grotius and 
writers of the Grotian tradition, differs from the usucaption and prescription 
of the Roman law in having no fixed period at the end of which the title of 
the original holder may be presumed to have been abandoned. Grotius had 
in mind uninterrupted possession “going beyond memory,” whereas Vattel 
was ready to recognize adverse possession as giving title if the owner had 
neglected his right or been silent about it during “a considerable number of 
years.” The question of the time required to create a presumption of 
abandonment presented .serious difficulties in the eighteenth century, and 
Vattel was so conscious of them that he laid stress upon the great advantage 
it would be “if neighboring nations would come to an agreement on the 
subject by means of treaties.”'’■* Other writers deny altogether the possibility 
of acquiring title by prescription®’’; but in so doing they would appear not 
to be staling law but to be defending morality against the facts of interna¬ 
tional life. There is, further, the academic question whether prescription is an 

Si-L- below, () 373, where the subject is treated at greater length in connection with 
boundaries. 

’’■’S C. Rob. 373 (1805). Fenwick, Cases, 450 

““ Z?c jure belli ac pacts, Eng. trans, Bk. JI, Chap FV, §§ I, VII, IX. 

Droit de gens, Eng. trans., Bk. 11, § 142. 

Ibid, § isi. 

•''J Notably, among the older writers, G F. von Martens, Precis du droit des gens, 
§§ 70-71 and among the more recent, Von Ullmann, Vblkerrecht, § 92. 
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original or a derivative mode of acquisition, some writers classifying it as 
derivative on the ground that it is a title to property which previously be¬ 
longed to another, others classifying it as an original mode of acquisition on 
the ground that title is not derived from the former owner directly but from 
certain facts created by the presumed abandonment of the territory by the 
former owner.’" The bearing of the question upon the realities of interna¬ 
tional life will appear presently. 

There can be no doubt that from one point of view the recognition of title 
by prescription is as important in international law as it is in the municipal 
law of the several states. Grotius saw clearly that if controversies concerning 
kingdoms and their boundaries were not extinguished by lapse of time wars 
would be perpetuated and therefore that it was “for the good of human so¬ 
ciety that governments should at some time be placed beyond the risk and 
doubt of controversy.” ” Vattcl became eloquent upon the necessity “for 
the sake of the peace and welfare of the human race... that .sovereigns be 
not easily troubled in their possession and that after a great number of years, 
if their title has not been contested during all that time, it should be regarded 
as valid and indefeasible.” The Supreme Court of the United States, apply¬ 
ing international law to a dispute between Rhode Island and ^Massachusetts, 
laid it down that “for the security of rights, whether of states or of individ¬ 
uals, long possession under a claim of title is protected.” In the Island of 
Palmas case the tribunal accepted the principle that “the actual continuous 
and peaceful display of state functions is in ca.se of dispute the sound and 
natural critcrium of territorial sovereignty,” and it found that the evidence 
showed that the Netherlands had been exercising undisputed sovereignty over 
the island for more than 200 years. 

Had prescription been limited to territory held in distant and hitherto 
unoccupied parts of the world where the original title was doubtful, title 
acquired by pre.scription might have been permitted to obtain legal validity 
without debate of any consequence. When, however, prescription was put 
forth as a desirable means of securing stability in international affairs by 
putting an end to the claims of a dismembered state, such as Poland, or by 
confirming the title of, for example, Austria to its Italian possessions or to 
the provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, it was met by an indignant de¬ 
nial, and it found itself confronted with the new doctrine of nationality, 
which swept aside old titles in international law with the same revolutionary 
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""The -student of the common law may make comparison with the Iceal fiction 
invented by English jurists that a title by prescription to incorporeal hcieditaments rested 
upon an orij'inal jtrant 
” Bk. II, Chap. IV, § Vlll 
Bk II, § 147. 

■•■’4 Howard 591, 639 (1846) Fenwick, Case^, 452. See also Maryland v. West Virginia, 
217 U. S. I (1910), ibid, 456, and Virginia v. Tcnnes.sec, 148 U S 503 (1893), Evans, 
Cases on Conslilnlwnal Law, 5th ed , p 776 In the above ca'.es the doctrine of prescrip¬ 
tion was applied to boundaries originally fixed by agi cement but subsequently giving rise 
to question as to their validity. The principle of prescription and acquiescence was re¬ 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in Arkansas v. Tennessee, 311 U. S. (1940). Am Journal, 
Vol. 3S (1941), 154. 

See above, p. 350. 
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hand that had swept aside the existing titles to land in France in 1793. Long- 
continued possession by a powerful slate seemed no ground of title to subject 
peoples whose silent acquiescence in their dispossession had been due chielly 
to fear of contesting the will of a stronger power. It would appear, therefore, 
that prescrii)tinn in international law could only play the effective part of 
quieting possession that it has played in municipal law, provided there were 
in existence a higher authority, having jurisdiction over such cases, to which 
the dispossessed party could make appeal. In the absence of such an author¬ 
ity, time, aided by force, might do no more than mark the perpetuation of 
injustice.^’’’ 

Title by cession in international law corresponds in a general way to title 
by deed of transfer in municipal law. Ce.ssion may be defined as the formal 
transfer from one state to another of the .sovereignty over a definite area 
of territory. It is usually carried out by means of a treaty between the two 
parties, defining the territory to be transferred and fixing the conditions 
under which the transfer is to take place. These conditions vary widely, and 
they may include .such matters as the status of the inhabitants of the territory 
under the sovereignty of the new owner, the adjustment of the public debt 
of the ceded territory, the creation of servitudes upon the territory in favor 
of the ceding state, and other like .stipulations. Whether these conditions are 
to be regarded as personal obligations assumed by the assignee state or as 
covenants running with the land, following the distinction made by the com¬ 
mon law, is of only incidental interest in international law. since there is no 
difference of procedure for a .suit in rem and a suit in personam. It is impor¬ 
tant, moreover, not to confu.se the international law of ce.ssion with the 
provisions of the ilomestic constitutional law of the assignor or of the assignee 
state. As far as international law was concerned it was, for cxam[)le, a point 
of no con.seqtience whether the acquisition of the Philiiipincs and of Porto 
Rico by the United States brought lho.se territories under the protection of 
the law of the (’onstilution."'’ International law recognized the transfer of 
sovereignty; constitutional law determined whether the new territory should 
or .should not enjoy certain constitutional privileges. 

The treaty by which transfer of sovereignty is effected may take one or 
another of several forms. The simplest of the.se, in pf)int of law, is the 
treaty oj sale, which has figured so prominently in the history of the United 
States. The Louisiana Purchase of 1803, the Florida Purcha.se of 1819, the 
Gadsden Purcha.se of 1853, the Alaska Purchase of 1867, and more recently 
the purchase of the Danish West Indies in 1916, in addition to several lesser 
purchases, make the record of the United States, in respect to expansion 
by purchase of territory, unique in the history of international law. A second 
form of transfer is the exchange of one area of territory for another, of 

.\ccount must,^ of course, be taken of the difference between prescription as applied 
to territories in which there are subject nationalities and prescription as applied to terri¬ 
tory where no issue of self-determination is presented. 

For the status of these territories following their cession by Spain, .see Willoughby, 
Constitntloyxal LaWy 2d ed, I, Chap XXX, and judicial decisions there cited 
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which there are recent instances in the cession by Rumania to Russia in 
1878 of a part of Bessarabia lying north of the Danube in exchange for the 
Dobrudja south of the Danube, and in the cession by Great Britain to 
Germany in 1890 of the island of Helgoland in exchange for territory adjoin¬ 
ing German East Africa. 

In addition to these normal business transactions may be mentioned such 
cases, rare in modern times, as the transfer of the Congo Free State in 1908 
to Belgium by devise of King Leopold, who at the time of his death was 
sovereign of the Congo in his personal capacity as distinct from his position 
as king of Belgium."' Here also may be mentioned the occasional fre.c gifts 
made by one .state to another, such as the cession in 1850 of a portion of the 
Ilorse-Shoc Reef in Lake Erie by Great Britain to the United States on 
condition that the latter would erect upon it a lighthouse for the benefit of 
the navigation of both countries."*' Austria’s gift of Lombardy to France in 
1859 and of Venice to the same power in 1866 were, it should be noted, 
merely di.sguiscd methods of avoiding a direct transfer to Sardinia. The 
provision of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878 that Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
to be occupied and administered by Austi ia-Hungary wa.s merely a disguised 
cession. The nominal sovereignty of Turkey came to an end by unilateral 
firoclamation of Austria-Hungary in 1908."'' 

On occasion transfers of territory actually made under dure.ss will take on 
the disguise of a purcha.se, as in the case of the payment by the United 
States to Mexico in 1848 of the sum of fifteen millions of dollars "in con¬ 
sideration of the extension acquired by the boundaries of the United Stales, 
as defined in the 5th Article of the present treaty;’' '''’ and again in the case 
of the payment to Spain of the sum of twenty millions of dollars for the 
Philippine Islands, which, had the United States cho.sen to cxerci.se the tradi¬ 
tional rights of conquest, could quite as easily have been taken over without 
payment, as was Porto Rico, 

Title by conquest has of recent years come to be used in the same sense as F. Title h 
title by cession made under duress, and it may perhaps be desirable to accept 
the term in its larger signification. Writers on international law formerly comiuest 
reserved the term conquest for those cases in which the territory of an enemy 
state was effectively occupied in lime of war and then retained at the close of 
the war without confirmation by the treaty of peace or other formal docu¬ 
ment.'’ Conquest was thus an inchoate title, made perfect either by the 
complete subjugation of the slate or by its silent acquiescence in the fact that 
the conquered territory had pas.sed under the control of its former enemy. 

In the first case the extinction of the former sovereign left the territory, by 
a legal fiction, res nullius; in the second case the rule of prescription operated, 

■"See Martens, Nouv. Rec. Gin, 3id Series, ii, pp. loi ft , Reeves, "Oripin of the 
Congo Free State from the Standpoint of International Law,” /Int. Journal, Vol. 3 
(1909), 99 

'•'* Moore, Digest, I, 554. 

r** Sec above, p. 120. 

Art XII. See Treaties and Conventions, I, 1107. 

See below, pp. 661 If. 
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ba^ed upon the presumed abandonment of the territory by its former owner. 
Title by conquest in this more restricted sense, common enough when Grotius 
and Vatlel wrote, had disappeared by the close of the nineteenth century; a 
curious survival, however, appearinf? in the abandonment by Turkey in 1912 
of Tripoli and Cyrcnaica and the subsequent annexation of the territories by 
Italy. No reference was made to the cession of the two provinces in the formal 
treaty of peace between Italy and Turkey at Lausanne on October 18, 1912.*** 
Conquest accompanied by subjugation appeared to have come to an end with 
the annexation by Great Britain of the territory of the Boer Republics in 
rgoo,''** only to be revived by Italy in ig.0 when Ethiopia was defeated and 
formally annexed to the new Italian Empire.^ 

Taken in the larger .sense of cession under dure.ss, “conquest” played the 
leading role in the transfer of territory during the ninteenth century and 
continues to play it at the present day. Until the adoption of the Covenant 
of the T.eague of Nations in 1920 war was a legal method of procedure, and 
the fact that the defeated state was often coerced into making cessions of 
territory in the “treaty of peace” did not affect their legal character. The 
enforced transfer of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany by the Treaty of Frankfort 
of 1871 was a “legal” act as international law was understood at the time, 
as was the subsequent transfer of the same territories by Germany to France 
by (he Treaty of Versailles of 1919.®® Title by a treaty of peace was thus a 
valid legal title, and was recognized by third states as such. All that the 
defeated state could do under (he circumstances was to await its time when 
a change in the political situation might give it the opportunity of making 
war upon a different Issue, and then, if victorious, recover its former territory 
by a new “treaty of peace.” 

With the adoption of the Covenant of the League of Nations in 1920 and 
with the ff)rmal renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy by 
the Kellogg Pact conquest lost its validity as a legal title to territory. In 
1932, in the presence of the invasion of Manchuria by Japan, Secretary Stim- 
son gave the impulse to a long series of denunciations of the acquisition of 
territory by force, whether accompanied or not by the formal acquiescence of 
the former sovereign.®'’ In 1932, having before them the hostilities between 
Bolivia and I’araguay in the Gran Chaco, the nineteen other American Repub- 

82 See “Peace between Italy and Turkey,” Am. Journal, Vol 7 (1913), 155. 

8"* Sec above, p 116. 

8< See below, p 661. 

8"’ The contrast In-tween the two transfers appears in the insistence of President Wilson 
that “the wrong done to France by Piussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should be righted, in 
order that peace may once more be made secure in the intcre.sts of all,” Point VIII of the 
Fourteen Points Am. Journal, Vol. 13 {1919), 161 

8” For the text of the statement of Secretary Stimson, January 7, 1932, sec League of 
Nations, Official Journal, SjJec Supp No. 101, p 155. For comment, see Q Wright, Am. 
Journal, Vol. 26 (1932), 342; F A. Middlcbu<ih, Proceedings, Am Soc. Int, Law, 1933, 
p. 40. On March ii the Assembly of the League of Nations endorsed the principle and 
gave it a collective character “The Assembly.. declares that it is incumbent upon the 
members of the League of Nations not to recognize any situation, treaty, or agreement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or the Pact of Paris.” 
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lies addressed to the two states a Declaration of Principles announcing that 
“they will not recognize any territorial arrangement of this controversy which 
has not been obtained by peaceful means nor the validity of territr)rial ac¬ 
quisitions which may be obtained through occupation or confiuost by force 
of arms.” Similar declarations were made at the Conferences of Montevideo 
in 1933, of Buenos Aires in 1936 and of Lima in 1938.'*'* In 1940 the Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics at Havana, confronted with 
the conquests of the Axis Powers in Europe, proclaimed that “force can not 
constitute the basis of rights, and they condemn all violence whether under 
the form of conquest, of stipulations which may have been im[)osed by the 
belligerents in the clauses of treaty, or by any other process.” 

Accepting as a new principle of international law that “territorial acquisi- The 
tions” brought about by force are to be denied validity, how is it possible 7r,Mncs"of 
to reconcile the principle with the territorial arrangements resulting from the >v47 
defeat of the Axis Powers and their satellites? The answer must be that these 
transfers of territory by the several treaties of peace are part of the puni.sh- 
ment inflicted upon the defeated states for their own violation of international 
law. The constitutional guarantees of liberty are not violated when a criminal 
is denied his liberty or his property as a puni.shment of crime. The successive 
denunciations of conquest during the decade preceding the war were directed 
against acts of aggre.ssion by individual states, not against the action of a 
group of states which, having handed together (0 restrain the aggressor, seek 
to protect themselves against future acts of aggression or to secure redress 
for wrong done. So much for the principle involved. Whether the actual 
transfers of territory can be brought within the principle is a political rather 
than a legal question.'”' 

On August 14, 1941, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill The 
signed the Atlantic Charter proclaiming a.s repre.senlatives of their respective 
countries that among other principles of national policy upon which they 
based their hopes for a better future for the world, "First, Their countries 
seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other.”'” The incorporation of the 
Charter in the Declaration by United Nations of January i, 1942, gave to 
the principle an international character.'’- Query, whether the acquisitions of 
territory by the Soviet Union, by Poland (acquisition balancing loss), by 
Yugoslavia, and by France in the several treaties of peace can be brought 
within the principle of “no aggrandizement”? The question, while primarily 

"’See Report of the League of Nations Commission, Am. Journal, Vol 28 (1034), 

Supp, 137, 168. 

Int Conferences of American States, 1933-1940, pp. 122, 160, 254 See .ilso the Anti- 
War Treaty of 1933, ibid., 496 

Ibid, 373, Convention on the Provisional Administration of European Colonies and 
Po.ssession.s in the Americas See also the “Declaration of Mexico" adopted at the Con¬ 
ference of 1945. 

Poiisibly the fact that at the close of both World Wars so many members of the 
international community were banded together against Germ.iny might be regarded as 
giving a legal character to the decisions reached. 

For the text of the Atlantic Charter, see Appendix C 

For the text of the Declaration, see ibid., Vol. 36 (1912), 191 
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political, is not without its bearing upon the good faith of international 
flcclarations.*® 

The growth of democratic government during the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth ccnt’iry introduced a new issue into the rules governing the cession of 
territory. Hitherto it had been the custom for one state to transfer territory 
to another without question as to the wi.shes of the inhabitants of the ceded 
lands. A number of writers had, indeed, laid down the principle that transfers 
of territory should be made to depend upon the approval of the inhabitants. 
Grotius relied upon the contract theory of the state in asserting that “in the 
alienation of a part of a sovereign state it is, moreover, required that the part 
which is to be alienated must give its consent.” Vatlel argued on the same 
basis that a nation “has no right to barter away their [its members'] allegi¬ 
ance and their liberty for certain advantages which it hopes for in return.” 
lUit both writers were laying down theoretical doctrines rather than stating 
cu.^'lomary law. The American Declaration of Independence announced the 
doctrine of the right of a people to determine its own form of government.'”' 
and the success of the revolution based upon that doctrine prepared the 
ground for the subsequent extension of the idea to an analogous field. It was 
the French Revolution, however, that gave the first definite expression to the 
principle that, consistently with the new doctrine of popular sovereignty, wars 
of conquest should be abandoned, and the consent of the people of a territory 
should be obtained to their transfer from one .sovereignty to another.”' Several 
minor transfers of territory were .shortly afterward made in accordance with 
the new principle. 

In the second decade of the nineteenth century a new impulse was given to 
the theory by the development of nationalism in general, and in particular 
by the wars for the unification of Italy. Plebiscites were taken in 1848 in 
Lombardy, 'Venetia, and other Italian duchies, which formally annexed their 
territories to Sardinia while remaining under dc farto Austrian control. 
Further plebiscites were taken in i860 in other Italian provinces liberated in 
the war of 1859. Napoleon III, a warm advocate of the doctrine of national¬ 
ity, applied the plebiscite to the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France in 
i860. Three years later Great Britain agreed to cede the Ionian Islamls to 
Greece on condition of a vole of approval by a legislative assembly of the 
islands especially elected for the purpose. In the Treaty of Prague following 
the “Seven Weeks’ War,” the transfer of Northern Schle.swig to Prussia was 


A hiRhly technical interpretation might be “no annexations without other justifica¬ 
tion than aggrandizement.” But it is doubtful whether even this interpretation could save 
the principle of good faith. 

'' ‘ De jure belli ac pacts, Eng. trans, Book II, Chap. VI, § IV. 

Droit des Rens, Eng. trans., Book I, § 263 

The .student will note th.at the Declaration of Independence asserted both a light of 
self-government on the part of the people of the state as a whole and a right on the 
part of a particular group or community of ]>eoplc to sever themselves under certain 
cii ciimstaiues from the larger stale of whith they constituted a part This latter right 
mi”ht he evercised even by colonics of the same lace, language, and legal traditions as 
tho-e ol the mother-coiinliy 

Wambaugh, MonoRniph on Phhi\nli-., p. 177 
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made conditional upon a free vote of the inhabitants, a condition, however, 
which was canceled by the treaty of Vienna of 1878. In the treaty of 1867 
between the United States and Denmark provision was made for the cession 
of the Danish West Indies subject to an affirmative vote on the part of the 
inhabitants. The plebiscite provided for was duly taken, but in spite of its 
favorable results the treaty failed of ratification by the United States. '^ 

But side by side with these cases were others in which the principle of 
the plebiscite was equally applicable but in which there was no thou}»;ht on 
the part of the anne.xing state of applying it. The failure of Prussia to carry 
out the provisions of the Treaty of I’rague, and in particular the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 over the prote.sts of its inhabitants, gave a distinct 
setback to the principle. After 1871 the few minor instances of its applica¬ 
tion were more than counterbalanced by the conspicuous neglect of it in 
other cases. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that at the opening of the World War the 
isolated cases of the taking of a plebiscite had had the* effect of establishing 
a rule of customary international law. That it was a commendable practice 
to resort to the plebiscite where the circumstances peimilted was the most 
that might be inferred from the actual practice of the nations. Certain pub¬ 
licists and writers, particularly of the French and Italian schools, asserted 
dogmatically that the principle was part of international law, but their appeal 
to the natural and inalienable rights of man could not change a rule fixed by 
the hard facts of international life. British and American writers, consistently 
with the practice of their governments, gave little weight to the theory. There 
was a tone of finality in the statement of Hall that “the principle that the 
wishes of a population are to be consulted when the territory which they 
inhabit is ceded, has not been adopted into international law, and cannot be 
adopted into it until title by conquest has disappeared.’''"' German writers, 
having in mind aj^parently a justification of the c.xi)ansion of Prussia by right 
of conquest, attacked the theory as wrong in principle and worthless in 
practice.""' 

A new impulse to the doctrine of the right of self-determination was given pk-bisciti-s 
by the United States on the eve of its entrance into the World War. On th[. 7 rans'fir 
January 22, 1917, President Wilson laid before the Senate, as one of the of territory 
conditions of cooperation by the United States in the establishment of an 
international league to guarantee peace, the principle that “no peace can 
last, or ought to last, which does not recognize and accept the principle that 
governments derive all their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that no right anywhere exists to hand iieoples about from sovereignty to 
sovereignty as if they were property.” A year later, in the enumeration 

For a summary of these and othci proposed and actual applications of the plebiscite, 
see WambauKh, op. cit, p. 33 ff. 

•’’* International Law, § 9. 

’"“A summary of the oppo^iiiK views of pubheUts with respect to the application of 
the plebiscite to tiansfers of teiiitory may bo lound in Wambaugh, op. cit., pp 21-33. 

For the tc.xt, sec Congressional Record, Vol. 54, p. 1743. 
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of the ‘ fourteen points” forming the basis of a durable peace, the same prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination was reiterated in more definite form as applying 
specifically to the subject nationalities of the enemy powers.”’- Again, on 
July 4, 1918, the President demanded “the settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political 
relationship, upon the basis of the free acceptance of that settlement by the 
people immediately concerned.” ”’■* 

These principles were recognized bv the Conference at Paris in 1918-1919 
as properly governing the determination of new boundary lines, although the 
application of the principles was defeated at .several points by the intrusion 
of political interests. The new states of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugo¬ 
slavia were established on the basis of nationality, the assumption being that 
the wishes of the inhabitants would coincide with their national origin.”” 
Doubtful boundaries were determined in a few cases by plebiscites, as in the 
case of the boundaries between I’oland and Germany in Upi^er Silesia and 
in certain sections of the boundary with East Prussia.'"’ The retention by 
Belgium of the districts of Eufien and Rlalmedy was made dei)cndent upon 
tlie decisit)!! of the League of Nations following a plebiscite taken in the 
territory.'"'’ 'fhe Saar Basin was put under the League of Nations as trustee, 
with the provision that at the end of fifteen j^ears a plebiscite .should be taken 
to indicate the sovereignty under whLh the inhabitants desired to be 
placed.” ' The boundary between Germany and Denmark was fixed by divid¬ 
ing the disputed area of Northern Schleswig into two zones and providing for 
a separate' plebiscite to be taken in each zone.”'^ The wishes of the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine were taken for granted.”’’’ By contrast, the desire of Italy 
for a strategic boundary led to the annexation of parts of the 'ryrol which 
were admittedly Austrian in nationality."" 

Adrlrc"ss of January S, tqiS, before the Congress. Aw Journal, Vol 13 (1911;), 161 
T'’ That President WiKon lecopnizcd the pr.irtic.i! dlfl^fultle^ in tlie way of the applica¬ 
tion of the principle may be ^een in his st.iteinenl that. “Ml well-defined national asjMra- 
tion.s shall be accordeil the utmo-t satisfaction that can be accoidefi them w'lthout 
introducing new or peipeluating old elements of discord and antagonism th.it would be 
likely in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently of the woild ” llackworth, 
Digr^t, I, 4J4 

Sec Ha.skins and Lord, Some Problems of the Peace Conference 
i"'’Arts 8S, 94-97 For a study of the difficulties attending the determination of the 
Upper Silesian boundary, see Ci. A Finch, “Upper Silesia,” dm. Journal, Vol 16 (1922), 
75. For the fin.d settlement, sec tieaty of May 15, 1922, between Poland and Germany. 

"“'Treaty of Versailles, Art 34 The plcbi-cite was i.ither a “public expression of 
opinion” than a secict vote The final decision in favor of the tran.sfcr was made by the 
League of Nations; and it included Prussian Moresnet 

Art. 49 In T93S the plebiscite was taken and the territory W'as annexed to Germany. 
See Wambaugh, The Saar Plebiscite 
"’’'Arts 109-111. 

1(10 The treaty, Section V, recognizes the “moial obligation” to redress the wrong done 
to France contrary to the wishes of the population of Alsace-Lorraine, “which were 
separated from (heii country in spite of the solemn protest of their representatives at the 
As.senibl> of Bordeaux ” 

i''’Sce Treaty of Saint Gcimain, Art. 27, 2 The frontier then established remained 
unchanged after the second World War Peace treaty with Italy, Art i. An agreement 
concluded between the two inteicstcd states on September 5, 1946, now protects the 
ethnical character of the Austrian element of the former South Tyrol Annex IV to the 
treaty. 
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None of the transfers of territory following the second World War contain 
provisions for plebiscites to determine the wishes of the inhabitants. The 
annexation by the Soviet Union of the eastern part of Poland was accepted 
at the Yalta Conference of 1945 as no more than a return to the proposed 
Curzon Line of 1919.’” The partition of East Prussia would obviously not 
have been possible if a plebiscite had been taken.^’^ The transfer of Venezia 
Giulia by Italy to Yugoslavia was in like manner carried out as a penalty 
rather than as a measure of self-determination.”'’ The transfer of Bessarabia 
to the Soviet Union passed almost unnoticed by the other members of the 
Allied Powers.’” 

Although unwilling to make cessions of territory conditional upon a plebi¬ 
scite of the inhabitants, states have in many cases during the past century 
stipulated in treaties of cession that the inhabitants of the territory should 
have the option of retaining their old allegiance instead of automatically 
acquiring the allegiance of the state annexing the territory.”® Provision for 
such an election was made with respect to Mexicans residing in the territory 
ceded to the United States in 1848, with respect to Russian subjects residing 
in Alaska in 1867, and with respect to Spanish subjects “natives of the 
Peninsula” residing in the Philippines and Porto Rico in 1898,”® natives of 
the islands themselves not being given the option. The treaty with Denmark 
of August 4, 1916, providing for the cession of the Danish West Indies, con¬ 
tained liberal provisions for the option of change of allegiance, without prej¬ 
udice to the property rights of those electing to retain Danish citizenship, 
whether or not continuing in residence in the islands.”" The practice of other 
nations has varied according to the circumstances. The older rule, dating 
back to the seventeenth century, of requiring persons wishing to retain their 
old nationality to emigrate within a given period, was frequently applied in 
the nineteenth century. In the case of the cession of Alsace-Lorraine by the 
Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, 1871, residents wishing to retain their French 
nationality were given until October i, 1872, within which to transfer their 

For the text of the Yalta agreement, see Am. Journal, Vol. 39 (194S), Supp, 103, 
107 

''-’Tlie partition was arranged for provisionally at the Potsdam Conference. Com- 
munif|ue of August 2, 1945, leaving the “final delimitation” to await the peace settlement. 
Ibid, 254. 

'' * Peace treaty with Italy, Art. 3. 

Peace treaty with Rumania, Art. i, anticipated by the bilateral agreement between 
Rumania and the Soviet Union, June 28, 1940. The plebiscite taken in the territories 
ceded by Italy to France in 1947 was by virtue of provisions of the new French Con¬ 
stitution. 

“"’In the absence of special exceptions the transfer of territory after the first World 
War was accompanied by a “collective naturalization” of the inhabitants. Sec Moore, 
Digest, III, §379, Harvard Draft, Nationality, Art, 18, and comment. .Among the five 
peace treaties of 1947 only with Italy provides for the collective naturalization of 
Italians resident in the tran.sfcrred territory, subject to the right of option. Art 19. 

The property rights of jiersons remaining in the territory were sometimes protected by 
treaty. In the case of United States v. Percheman, decided in 1833, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that “security to private property” would be assured by “the 
laws and usages of nations.” Fenwick, Cases, 128. 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Art. VIII; Treaty of Washington, Art. Ill; Treaty 
of Paris, Art. IX. 

'' ‘ Treaties and Conventions, III, 2558. 
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domicile to French soil, and they were at Ihe sanie time required to dispose 
of real property located in the annexed provinces.^* 

The provisions of the several treaties concluding the first World War were, 
with the exception of the Treaty of Lausanne, on the whole, more liberal. 
The Treaty of Versailles provided for the automatic transfer of nationtility 
in the case of persons continuing to reside in the territories transferred to 
Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia."'' Persons who wished to retain their 
former nationality might, however, elect to do so within a period of two years, 
in which case they must transfer their residence to Gertnany, although they 
might retain their immovable property in the ceded territory. A similar provi¬ 
sion regulated the status of former German nationals resident in the Free 
City of Danzig. More elaborate rules, of a unique character, were prescribed 
for the national status of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine.'-" With these 
provisions must be associated the .special treaties entered into for the protec¬ 
tion of minorities. 

Unique provisions, almost without precedent in modern history, were con¬ 
tained in the Convention Concerning the Exchange of Greek and Turkish 
Poj)ulations, concluded as a supplement to the 'I'reaty of Lausanne on July 
24, 1923. While persons of alien races other than Greek and Turkish wore 
left undisturbed and were offered protection under the minorities provisions 
of the main treaty, it was provided in the special convention that there should 
be a compulsory transfer to Greece of Turkish nationals of the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox religion and the transfer to Turkey of the Moslem inhabitants of Greek 
territory.'-’ The exchange of populations was, however, to be carried out 
without prejudice to the property or monetary assets of the transferred 
inhabitants, with the exception of immovable property, which was to be 
liquidated by a mixed commission. Reciprocal acquisition by the transferred 
persons of a new Greek or Turkish nationality was provided for.’-- 

Reacting against the .spirit of racialism developed by the Nazi Government 
of Germany preceding the war and doubtless embitteretl by the devastation 
resulting from the German invasion, the Government of Poland undertook 
to expel large numbers of Germans from the German territory assigned to 
Poland by the Potsdam Conference of I945.’'*'’ In like manner Czechoslovakia 
exi)elled large numbers of Germans from the Sudetenland which was re¬ 
annexed to Czechoslovakia at the close of the war.''" In both cases action 


Art 2. Hfitblet, Map of Europe by Treaty, III, 1954. 

Arts, 3b, 84, 1)1. 

Art 33 and annex. On the general subject, sec C. L Gettys, “Effect of Changes of 
Sovereignty on Nationality,” Am Journal, Vol 21 (1927), 268. 

For an interpretation of certain clauses of the convention, see Advisory Opinion of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, Exchange of Greek and Turkish Popula¬ 
tions, February 21, 1925. Publications of the Court, Series B, No. 10. Hudson, World 
Court Reports, I, 421. 

P'or the te.\t of the convention, .see Am. Journal, Vol. 18 (1924), Supp., 54, 84. See 
S. Serenades, “L’cehange dcs populations,” Recueil des Cows, Vol. 24 (1928—IV), 311. 

Pot>.dam Communique, XIII, “Orderly Transfers of German Populations.,” Am. 
Journal, Vol 39 (1945), Supp., 25(1. 

Ibid. For a survey of the numerous enforced transfers of populations, see Schechtman, 
European Population Transfers 1939-45. 
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was taken before the treaty of peace was drawn up. No option clauses are 
contained in the treaties with Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland. 

'File Treaty with Italy, however, stipulates that the government of the state 
to which former Italian territory is transferred shall adopt legislation by 
which persons who.se language is Italian .shall be entitled to opt for Italian 
citizenship: but in such cases the state to which the territory is transferred 
“may require those who take advantage of the option to move to Italy within 
a year from the date when the option was exercised." ’ Similar provisions 
are contained in the Permanent Statute of the Free Territory of Trieste.’^” 

The term “assimilation,” or better “assimilation under pressure," may be ii \5sim- 
used to describe those cases in which weaker states have been absorbed by 
stronger ones without war or other forms of open violence, hut nevertheless pnssurc 
contrary to the principle of self-determination. 

In 1910, by a formal treaty between the two countries, Korea, after pass¬ 
ing through the tran.sitiunal condition of a protectorate, beca.ne merged in 
Japan and simply disappeared from the international community.'-' In 19.^8 
Au-stria anne.xed it'^elf to Germany under circumstances clearly indicating 
coercion, the German army being in occupation of the country. The approval 
of the aniK'.xation by a subsecpient plebiscite was in like manner an act done 
under coercion.'-'' In 1939 Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia entered into 
"treaties of non-aggression" with the So\iet Union, ceding to the latter mili¬ 
tary bases The following year, under pressure from the Soviet Union, new 
governments were formed in the three countries under the control of a 
representative of the Soviet Uommisariat of Foreign Affairs and in the pres¬ 
ence of Russian troops. Elections were then held for national assemblies, each 
of which voted unanimously to join the Soviet Union On August 7 the 
Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S, R. voted to admit them into the Union, and 
on August 25, 1940, the separate independence of the three Baltic states 
came to an end.'-'* 

Within recent years states have frequently re.sortcd to long-term leases as i i-eabcs 
a means of securing control of territory without prejudicing the formal sov¬ 
ereignty of the lessor state. Thus, in 1898 when the recent war with Japan 
had shown its government to be helpless in the pre.sence of force, China leased 
Port Arthur and Talien-wan (Dalny) to Russia for a term of twenty-five 
years, with a possible further extension by common agreement. Germany 
obtained a lease of Kiao-chau for a term of ninety-nine years; Great Britain 
a lease of Wei-hai-wei for twenty-five years, and a lease of territory oppodte 
Hongkong for ninety-nine years; and France a lease of Kwang-chau-wan.'"'" 

Treaty with Italy, Art. rg 
Ibid , .^nnt'x VI, Art 6 (j). 

’“'Sit Jibiivi', p i4g, “Extinction of States” 

'-"The plebi>citc took pl.ice on .April to, 1038, just a month after the occupation of 
Auslii.i by (Icrman troops 

'-■’With respect to the election.s Molotov observed Ih.at the people of the three state- 
had “voted solidly” for their incorporation in the Soviet Union, from which they had been 
"foicibly torn” by “Western imperialist power.” Ini ConciUation, 11)41, p 94. 

' " The Chinese Ica.ses are discussed in detail in Willoughby, Foreit^n Rights and Inter¬ 
ests in China, Chap. VIII. 
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These leases differed in several respects from the leases familiar to municipal 
law. Apart from the element of coercion in their negotiation, it would .seem 
that the .sovereignty of the lessor state over the teiritory was more nominal 
than real. When at the close of the Russo-Japanese War in 1905 Russia 
agreed in the Treaty of Portsmouth to “transfer and assign” to Japan the 
lease of Port Arthur and Dalny, China, as landlord, was not consulted as to 
the new tenant. Article 156 of the Treaty of Versailles provided for the 
transfer by Germany to Japan of “all her rights, title, and privileges” which 
were acquired from China in 1898 and subsequently. China protested against 
the transfer and refused to sign the Treaty of Versailles in consequence. 
Subsequently the transfer was nullified by the treaty concluded between 
China and Japan, February 4, 1922, at the clo.se of the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments at Washington, in accordance with which Japan 
agreed to restore the territory to China.’"*' At the same time Great Britain 
announced its readiness to surrender under suitable conditions the lease of 
Wei-hai-wei, while France repeated an earlier declaration of its readiness to 
surrender the lease of Kwang-chau-wan pari passu with the surrender of the 
leases held by the other powers.’®* 

The term “lease” is not mentioned in the treaty of 1903 by which “the 
Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity the use, occu¬ 
pation .and control” of the zone of land and adjacent territory for the con¬ 
struction of an intcroceanic canal. Technically, Panama retained sovereignty 
over the territory, although it was expressly provided that the United States 
should be allowed to exercise over the territory “all the rights, power, and 
authority” which it would possess if it were sovereign. In compensation for 
the rights acquired, the United States agreed to make both a cash payment 
and a smaller annual payment during the life of the convention.' * * The lease 
of Guantanamo and Bahia Honda from Cuba presented fewer administrative 
complications. The treaty of 1903 defining the relations between the United 
States and Cuba provided that, in order to enable the United States to main¬ 
tain the independence of Cuba and to protect the people of the i.sland, as well 
as to further the island’s own defense, Cuba should sell or lease to the United 
States lands necessary for coaling or naval stations. The lease of the two areas 
was thereupon effected by means of an executive agreement defining the 
territory leased, followed by a second agreement fixing the conditions of the 
lease.'®’ In 1914 the United States, by the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty, leased 
the Great Corn and Little Corn Islands in the Caribbean Sea from Nicaragua 
for ninety-nine years.”® The validity of the lease was contested by Costa 
Rica and Salvador in suits against Nicaragua before the Central American 
Court of Justice, which pronounced against Nicaragua but found itself unable 


131 For the text of the agreement, see Am Journal, Vol. 16 {1922), Supp., 84. 

133 Willoughby, China at the Conference, Chap. XIV. 

13 1 Treaties and Conventions, II, 1349. 

13' Ibid, I, .362, 358, 360. 

Treaties and Conventions, III, 2740. For details, see Hackworth, Dif^est, I, 702 ff 
Proprietary rights were also granted for the construction of a canal. 
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to declare the treaty void in view of the fact that the United States was not 
a party to the suits.' 

On Sepeinber 2, 1940, by notes exchinged between the two governments, 
Great Britain agreed to lease to the United States a number of naval and 
air bases in the Caribbean Sea and adjacent waters, in exchange for the 
transfer of certain over-age American destroyers.' '* The leases were made 
effective by a sub.sequent agreement of March 27, 1941. By this latter agree¬ 
ment the United States acquired the right to use ami operate the bases for a 
period of ninety-nine years.'*'* 

' See Am Journal, Vol. 11 (1017), 181, 674, and comment by P M Hmwn, ibid, 
p. 156. 

' *“ For the tevt of the aKreement, see Am Journal, Vol .?4 (1940), Supp , JS4, Depart¬ 
ment of State liidlrliu, Vol III, 199 

‘•‘''dm Journal, Vol 35 (1941), Supp, 134, Department of State Bulletin, Vol IV, 

387. 
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Jurisdiction Over Territory: National Boundaries and 
Territorial Waters 


The extent of a stale’s territorial domain is determined by definite bound¬ 
ary-lines, which mark at once the limits of the properly rights of the state 
and of its jurisdiction over jjcrsons. In the determination of these boundary¬ 
lines, as in the case of the actpiisition of title to the territory itself, inter¬ 
national law has drawn heavily upon the jus gnitium of the Roman law. 
So close did the analogy between .states as corporate persons and the in¬ 
dividual citizens of the state seem to be to the early writers that wherever 
there was doubt as to a particular boundary-line they did not hesitate to 
decide the case according to the time-honored principles of the civil law.* 
The comparison between the two legal systems is instructive: but here, as 
elsewhere, the practice of states must interpret the meaning of abstract 
principles.- It should be noted, however, that neither in municipal nor in 
international law have boundary-lines been fixed upon any general principle 
of the common welfare of the group as opposed to the personal interests of 
the individual owner. In municipal law the disadvantages of the late comer 
as against the first comer, of the landless as against the landed interests, 
are largely offset by the highways of common property which everywhere 
intersect private property; whereas in international law boundaries have a 
distinct strategic value for political and economic purimses. 'fhese latter 
aspects of boundary-lines will appear more clearly in connection with ease¬ 
ments and servitudes. For the moment only the technical aspects will be 
presented.'* 

The existing boundary-lines of European states h.ive been determined 
for the most part by definite international conventions. Many of these 
conventions have been in the form of treaties of peace following wars of 
conquest or wars with disputed territory as their object; others have been 
in the form of voluntary agreements by which an amicable settlement of 
boundaries has been brought about. Since 1648 the map of Europe has been 
redrawn many times, whether by such general treaties as those of West¬ 
phalia in 1648, Vienna in 1815, the peace treaties of 1919 and of 1947, or 

’ See Lauterpacht, Private Imw Sourfe\ and Analogies of International Law, pp. iji ff 

2 See above, p 70. 

* On the f'cneral subject of boundaries and ternloriiil waters, see Gidel, Le droit inter¬ 
national public de la mer, Tome III, “La mer territorial et la zone contimie’ ; Jessup, 
The Law of Territorial Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction; Maslerson, Jurisdiction in 
Marginal Seat, Jones, Boundary Making, Holdich, Political Frontiers and Boundary 
Making; Boggs, International Boundaries; J. S Reeves, “International Boundaries,” Am. 
Journal, Vol. 38 (1944), 533. 
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by more restricted agreements between smaller groups of states. In many 
instances these conventional agreements merely confirmed old lines fixed by 
prescription which, as was observed in connection with the occupation of 
territory, is the original ground of title. Other European boundaries are 
purely prescriptive, and it would be difficult to find the international docu¬ 
ment, if any, in which they were originally laid out. The boundary-lines of 
the Western hemisphere have been determined partly by prescription at the 
time of the occupation of the territory by the colonizing states of Europe 
and partly by conventions entered into at the time of the establishment of 
the indepentlence of former colonies or by subsequent treaties of cession. 
The boundaries of Africa are almost wholly conventional, following earlier 
prescriptive titles; those of Asia are partly conventional and partly pre¬ 
scriptive. 

It is common for writers to distinguish between natural and artificial 
Ixiundaries, the former consisting of mountains, rivers, etc., while the latter 
consist of the geographic lines of longitude and latitude. The distinction 
is. hfiwever, apt to be misleading, since it suggests that qualities which 
really belong to the mere surveyor’s lines of demarcation are to be attrib¬ 
uted to boundaries as political lines of separation. The regional movements 
of civilization have not in fact conformed themselves in all cases to the 
physical contour of nature As an abstract proposition it may well be ques¬ 
tioned, for example, whether rivers are a “natural” boundary-line, since 
they separate by political barriers groups which by the laws of economic 
life are “naturally” drawn together. Care .should be taken, moreover, to 
test both by positive law and by constructive politics other misleading 
senses in which the term “natural boundaries” is used. Mountains which have 
a strategic value for purpo.ses of defense have been called, as in the case of 
the Tyrolese Alps, a “natural” frontier, although it may happen that in 
accepting them as a conventional boundary, as was done by the Treaty 
of St. Germain in 1919, violence is done to those other frontiers, also said 
to lie “natural,” which include members of the same race and language. 
If by natural should be meant “desirable from an economic or social point 
of view,” many of the present boundaries of states are admittedly unnatural, 
whatever natural landmarks there may be to designate them.* 

In the technical delimitation of boundary-lines certain rules have been 
worked out which may be regarded as the prescriptive or customary law of 
the subject holding good in the absence of treaty stipulations. When a 
range of hills forms the boundary, the water divide or watershed constitutes 
the frontier line. This line, in undefined form, is frequently provided for in 
treaties, leaving to boundary commissions the more exact survey. The chief 
difficulty in the delimitation of such boundaries has arisen from the fact that 
the water divide is sometimes not identical with the highest crest of the 

For .1 discussion of bound.iry-lines from the point of view of a “practical” delimita¬ 
tion as opposed to sociological theories, sec Holdich, op. cit., Chap. II. For an opposing 
view, see Lyde, Some Frontiers of To-morrow, Chap. II. 
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range. This issue arose, for example, in connection with the Northeastern 
Boundary Dispute between the United States and Great Britain,’' and more 
recently between Chile and the Argentine Republic in connection with the 
watershed of the Andes.® 

As a matter of geographic convenience, and in certain cases because of 
their strategic value as natural barriers, rivers have frequently been incor¬ 
porated into the boundary-lines of states. In the delimitation of the dividing 
line formed by a boundary river, the older rule laid down by Grotius and 
indorsed by Vattel was that the line followed the middle of the stream. This 
rule came to be modified at the beginning of the nineteenth century by sub¬ 
stituting in the case of navigable rivers the middle of the main channel or 
strongest current downstream, technically known as the “thalweg.” ‘ 'I’he 
advantages of the latter rule were that the boundary-line followed more 
closely the chief thoroughfare of commerce and was at the .same time less 
subject to change than the middle line between bank and bank. In the various 
boundary treaties of the United States involving rivers, the terms u.sed to 
describe the boundary have not been uniform, and several international dis¬ 
putes have arisen in consequence. The treaty of 1783 with Great Britain 
referred to the “middle” of boundary rivers *; the treaty of 1795 with Spain 
to the “middle” of one river and to the “middle of the channel” of another. 
In other treaties it is provided that the boundary shall follow the “middle 
of the main channel” or, in the more recent treaty of 1908 with Great Britain, 
“the center of the main channel or thalweg.” ® 

In the case of New Jersey v. Delaware,"' decided in 1934, the Supreme 
Court of the United States applied what it believed to be the principles of 
international law to the settlement of the boundary in the lower Delaware 
river and in the bay between the two states. “International law,” said the 
court, “to-day divides the river boundaries between states by the middle of 
the main channel, when there is one, and not by the geographical center, 
half way between the banks.... It applies the same doctrine, now known as 
the doctrine of the Thalweg, to estuaries and bays in which the dominant 

sailing channel can be followed to the sea-The Thalweg, or downway, is 

the track taken by boats in their course down the stream, which is that of 
the strongest current.... The underlying rationale of the doctrine of the 
Thalweg is one of equality and justice.... If the dividing line were to be 
placed in the center of the stream rather than in the center of the channel, 
the whole track of navigation might be thrown within the territory of one 
state to the exclusion of the other.... If the boundary be taken to be the 
Thalweg, it will follow the course furrowed by the vessels of the world.” The 

® See Moore, Arbitrations, I, 65-161. 

« Ibid , V, 4854 £f- 

’’ The derivation of this term is discussed by Westlake, Int. Law, 2d cd, I, 144. 

* Art II. See Treaties and Conventions, I. 586 

Arts II, IV. See Treaties and Conventions, II, 1640 

’’’ 291 U S 361 (1934). Fenwick, Cases, 474; Hudson, Cases, 445. The opinion of the 
Court contains valuable historical material. 
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decision with respect to the boundary of the lower river was in favor of the 
claim of the State of New Jersey." 

In some European treaties an effort has been made to ^ive a Rreater degree 
of stal)ility to river boundary-lines by locating the thalweg definitely by 
means of fixed points which were to constitute permanent landmarks for the 
future. Tn the Treaty of Versailles of 1919 provision was made that the 
[irincipal channel of navigable rivers should be the dividing line; but it was 
further provided that it should be left to the several boundary commissioners 
appointed by the treaty to determine whether the boundary-line should follow 
subsequent changes of the channel or .should be definitely fixed by the posi¬ 
tion of the channel at the time.'® 

The gradual shifting of the thalweg from one side to the other by reason Effect of 
of iniperceptilile erosion or accretion of the banks of the river has, as a gen- 
eral rule, the effect of changing the boundary to a corresponding degree. If, 
however, the river should, by the process known as “avulsion,” suddenly 
become diverted from its regular channel, the boundary-line remains where 
it was before the change. This general rule, borrowed from the civil law, 
would seem to be ill-adapted to the relations between states.'' Its application 
to the settlement of the dispute between the United States and ^lexico in 
connection with the boundaries of the Rio Grande presented grave incoven- 
iences. A boundary convention of 1884 had made provision for the shifting 

’' The boundary of an upper section of the river was set forth in an early colonial 
giant, and the aw.ird was in favor of the State of Delaware 

'-The .student will find a wealth of illustrathe m.itcrial in the numerous boundary 
disputes between the several states of the United States In such cases the fedeial Supreme 
Court, having obligatory jurisdiction over the paities, has attempted to apply the jiiin- 
(ipU's of international law to the relations of the members of the federal union While 
the ilecisions rendered are not precedents for the establishment of a rule of international 
law, since the parties involved arc not technically "states” and the law applied is con- 
stilutmn.il law, nevertheless they are valuable piactical applications of rules deemed by 
the court to be good international law In the case of Handly's Lessee v .\nthon\, 5 

nth the e\ception.al case m 
making a cession of territory lying on the further shle of a river phe 
Ohio), retains ownersliiii of the whole river, so as to make the further shore the boundary- 
line between the two states The same rule governed the later case of Indiana v Ken¬ 
tucky, 136 U. S. 479 (rSSp). Sec also Vermont v. New Hampshire, 289 U S .S93 (1933), 
in which the court held that the boundary between the two states wa.-, the low-water 
mark on the Vermont side, not the top of the bank as claimed by New Hampshire In 
the case of Iowa v. Illinois, 147 U. S. i (1893), Fenwick, Ca\es, 469, Hudson, Ca^a, 449, 
the coiiit held that by international law, as .shown in the usage of European states, the 
terms "middle of the stream” and "mid-channel” were synonymous; but this interpretation 
has been contested as incorrect The case of Washington v Oregon, 211 U. S. 127 (1908), 
dealt with the problem of a river (the Columbia) having two channels, e.ach of w'hich 
was at different times the main channel. See Scott, Judicial Settlement of Controversies 
between States of the American Union, under index title “Boundaries.” Also. Hyde, Inter¬ 
national Imw, I, § 138, notes. 

i^iThc loss to a riparian state of a part of the river as a boundary-line might be 
expected to be far more serious than a similar loss to an individual under the civil law. 

A more reasonable rule would call for the retention of the river as a boundary, subject 
to the necessity on the part of the state which acquires the territory of making compensa¬ 
tion to private owners for property losses due to the change of sowreignty over the area. 

Each case, however, should be settled on its merits, in accordance with principles of 
equity, rather than by the application of the rigid rule of the civil law 

The discussion of the subject by Grotius and by Vattcl throws light upon the practical 
Iiroblems of their day. See De jure belli ac pacts, Book II, Chap. VIII, §§ XII ff.; Droit 
des gens, Book I, § 270 
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of the boundary-line following the mid-channel when cine to slow erosion 
without abandonment of the river bed. A controversy developed with respect 
to the sovereignty over a tract of land known as “El Chamizal,” lying be¬ 
tween El Paso and Juarez. The United Stales claimed that the tract had 
been formed by the process of slow erosion and accretion. Mexico contended 
that it had been formed by avulsion. By a convention of 1910 the controversy 
wa.s submitted to arbitration, and the Commission held that ptart of the tract 
came within the provisions of the treaty of 1884 with respoect to “slow and 
gradual erosion,’’ but that another prart which resulted from “the great flood 
of 1864” did not come within the pjrovisions of the treaty and should, there¬ 
fore, be assigned to Me.xico. The American Commissioner dissented from 
the award. 

In the case of Arkansas v. Tcnnc.ssce,^® in its latest phase, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held in 1940 that while the rule of the thalweg 
rested upon ecpuitable considerations and was intended “to safeguard to each 
Slate ecpuality of access and right of navigation in the stream,” yet the rule 
yielded to the doctrine that a boundary was unaltered by an avulsion. This 
doctrine, however, in turn became inapplicable “when it is established that 
there has been acquiescence in a long-continued and uninterrupted a.s.sertion 
of dominion and jurisdiction over a given area. Here that fact [in respect 
to a portion of the bed of the Mississippi River] has been established and 
the original rule of the thalweg no longer applies.” 

The convenience of making the mid-channel of a river the dividing line 
between two riparian states has not necessarily led to the adoption of a 
corresponding boundary-line overhead where bridges sp)an the river. Euro¬ 
pean treaties of the nineteenth century generally fixed upxm the middle of 
the bridge as the dividing line, irrespective of the channel underneath. Such 
was the provision made in the declaration of r86i wdth respect to the juris¬ 
dictional limits of France and Baden on bridges crossing the Rhine.'' The 
p)roblem of the joint construction and maintenance of the bridge apparently 
dictated the choice of a different boundaiy-line in the one case from that in 
the other. By contrast, the United States and Mexico found it more conven¬ 
ient to provide, as .stipulated in the convention of 1884, that in the event of 
the building of an international bridge across the Rio Grande or the Rio 
Colorado the dividing line of jurisdiction should be determined by a point 
immediately over the main channel, which line, however, should remain 
fixed notwithstanding subsequent changes in the channel.'® 

'"‘For the text of the convention, sec Treaties and Conventions, III, 2729. For the 
text of the award, see .4«? Jownal, Vol. s (1911), 785. Hudson, Cases, 457. A summary 
of the case is Kivcn in Hackworfh, Digest, I, 411 ff. For the reasons set forth in the opin¬ 
ion of the American Commissioner and of the American agent, the United States notified 
Mexico that it did not accept the award as valid or binding. 

‘ ■.jii U S. I (1940). Am. Jownal, Vol 35 (1941), i.‘;4. 

' •' 'I'he doctrine of avulsion is Hiscus.sed at length in the earlier case of Nebraska v. 
Iowa, 143 U. S. 3S9 (1892), dealing with changes in the bed of the Missouri River. 
Fenwitk, Cases, 479, Hudson, Cases, 453. 

' ■ l)e Clercq, Treaties, VIII, 160; quoted by Hyde, op. cit, I, § 140. 

IS Art IV See Treaties and Conventions, I, 1159. 
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Straits forming the boundary between two states are governed by the E. Koi 
same general rules that apply to boundary rivers. Too few precedents exist 
to determine whether the middle of the strait or the middle of the main 
channel, if there be one, constitutes the dividing line; but it is generally 
asserted by authors that, by logical inference from the case of rivers, the 
latter rule should prevail.’" Tn the case of lakes which are incorporated into 
the boundary between two states, the dividing line, in the absence of special 
provisions to the contrary, follows the middle of the lake, Tn the treaty of 
1783 with Great Britain the boundary-line between the United Stales and 
Canada was fixed by a line running through the middle of Lakes Superior, 

Huron, Ontario, and Erie and their connecting links.-*" In the case of T.ake 
Constance, which forms a comer boundary between Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, the three boundaries meet at a surveyor’s point on the waters 
of the lake. 

Much more difficult of determination than the bcjimdary-linc formed by a f. The 
river, strait, or lake is the maritime boundary marking the limits of the 
territorial domain of the state w’hen terminating at the high seas. 'I'he prob- the mariiinal 
lem presents .several distinct a.spects, the first relating to the general claim 
by states of jurisdiction over the marginal sea bordering their coasts, the 
others relating to more specific claims of juri.sdiction over gulfs and bays 
along the coast and over straits connecting the high seas on either side of a 
state’s territory. 

That the territorial jurisdiction of a state should e.xtend beyond the Inw’- tiip “m.irine 

water mark along its coasts seemed to the earlv writers on international law 

- ‘•thri'c-raile 

a logical necessity of self-defense. At the same time it formcxl the rational limn’ 
basis of a claim to the exclusive enjoyment of local fisheries and other similar 
advantages. Setting aside the extravagant claims made by certain maritime 
states to jurisdiction over wide areas of the high seas adjacent to their 
coasts,-’ we find that by the middle of the eighteenth century the maritime 
boundary of a .state was coming to be accepted as extending out from the 
shore to the limit of the carrying range of a cannon-shot. This strip of mar¬ 
ginal sea. nr maritime belt, represented the area over which a state might 
exercise effective control and in that .sense “occupy" the area as a ground 
for the assertion of sovereignty over it. The Dutch publicist Bynkershoek, 
writing in 1702, stated the rule in terms w'hich later were accepted as authori¬ 
tative.-- At about the same time the maritime boundary began to be more 

Compare Art 6 of the Amended Draft Convention of the League of N.ition.s Com¬ 
mittee of E\perls and Art. 9 of Harvard Draft on Tciritorial pp ;,Si, 3O6 

Alt II See Treaties and Conventions, I, 586. 

21 Sec below, p. 417. 

2'- De dominio mavis, Eng. trans, Chap. 2 “Wherefore on the whole it .«cems a better 
rule that the control of the land lover the seal extends as far as cannon will c.nry 
{qiiousque tormenta exploduntur); for that is as far as we seem to have both comm.ind 
and possession. I am speaking, however, of our times, in whith we use those engines of 
war; otherwise I should have to say in general terms that the control Irom the land ends 
where the power of men’s weapons ends {potcstalem trrrac finiii uh finitnr annoiiiin 
vis)." For “control of the land” might be substituted “territorwl jurisdiction.” Bsnkers- 
hoek’s rule reappears in his Quaestionum juris pubUct libri duo. Lib. 1, Cap. 8, published 
in 1737- 
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dearly defined in terms of a fixed three-mile limit corresponding approxi¬ 
mately to the range of cannon-shot at that day, and it became thereafter 
known as the “marine league.” During the nineteenth century this more 
specific maritime boundary became accepted by a number of the leading 
powers, particularly by Great Britain and the United States, as marking the 
extreme limit of territorial sovereignty.-’ Other maritime slates, however, 
claimed wider areas of marginal sea, Russia twelve marine miles, Sweden and 
Norway four miles, Spain and Portugal .six, and Mexico nine mile.s. At the 
Hague Conference of 1930 no agreement could be reached upon a fixed 
distance; and the conclusion must be drawn that there was then and is now 
no generally acknowledged width of the marginal sea,-’ ‘ although the rule of 
three miles has l)ehind it the more authoritative practice of states. 

Within the limits of the marginal sea, whatever its exact width, the juris¬ 
diction of the state is as exclusive as is its jurisdiction over the land itself. 
The right of innocent passage granted to foreign states, and the privileges 
granted to {>ublic ships in jiort and in (lart to private ships, arc concessions 
which leave the geneial principle of sovereignty intact. In the much di.scussed 
case of Queen v. Keyn,- ’ the captain of a German steamer, the Frauamiti, 
was convKted by a lower British court of manslaughter for the death of a 
passenger caused by a collision that took place within three miles of the 
British coast. The higher court dismissed the ca.se on the ground that, 
although the exercise by states of Jurisdiction over the marine league was 
evidi-nced by the practice of nations and by the statements of writers of 
authoiiLy, yet Parliament had not actually extended the criminal jurisdiction 
of the courts over the territorial waters in ciucstion. It should be observed 
that the case raised no (jucstion as to the sovereign right of Great Britain 
to e.xetcise jurLsdiction through its own appropriate agencies; and the deci¬ 
sion wa.s promptly followed by the passage of an act of Parliament of 1878 
clothing the courts with the requisite authority to hear such cases in the 
future.-'* 

In consequence of the extension of the jurisdiction of the state over the 

- ’ The rule is stated with unwarranted finality in Cunard Steamship Co v. Mellon, 
262 U. S roo “It IS now settled in the United States and recognized elsewhere 

that the territory subject to its juiisdiction includes the land areas under its dominion 
and control, the ports, harbois, bays, and other inclosed arms of the sea along its coast, 
and a marginal belt of the sea e.UendinK fioni the coast line outward a marine league, 
or three geograjihic miles'’ Fenwick, Casn, 316, Hudson, Cases, bis Compare Ilaivarci 
Research, U/afl Convention on Territorial Waters, Article 2 and Comment. 

-' So rigidly has the United States held to the thrcc-niilc rule that when Mexico Issued 
a decree in 1935 providing for the extension of Mexicin territorial waters to nine miles, 
the Department ot State instructed the Embassy in Mexico to inform the Foreign Office 
that the United States rcseivcd all rights as concerned the effects of the decree upon 
American commerce Hackwuith, Digest, I, 639. For the positions taken by the various 
states at the Hague Conference, sec ibid., I, 628 

For the conclusions of the Hague Conference upon the question of the marginal sea, 
see Report of the Second Committee, Am. Journal, Vol. 24 (1930), Supp , 234 ff 

1 L R 2 Exch Div. 63 (JS76). Fenwick, Cases, 485. 

In the case of Manchester v Massachusetts, 139 U. S. 240 (i8qi), the Supreme 
Court of the United States held as a point of constitutional law that the territorial 
’urisdirtion of Massachusetts was that of an independent nation and that the Slate could 
iefine its sea boundaries so as to include Buzzard’s Bay within them. 
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marginal sea, no other state may commit acts within that area which are 
regarded as in violation of the territorial sovereignty of the state. In the case 
of the a transi)ort that was being ii.sed in the service of Chilean 

in.surgents was, on the ground of alleged violation of the neutrality laws of 
the United States, pursued by an American cruiser into the harbor of Iquique, 

Chile, and there captured without resistance, (diile protested against the 
violation of its .sovereignty and demanded redress. The case was arbitrated 
and an award was rendered holding the United States liable ff)r damages.^’* 

In lime of war belligerents may not commit acts of hostility within the 
maritime belt of a neutral state. Hence not only may battles not take place 
between warships of the contending states, but the pursuit of a belligerent 
merchant ship or of an offending neutral .ship may not be continued once the 
three-mile limit has been crossed.-’ The scuttling of the German cruiser. 

Graf Spec, in Uruguayan territorial waters was a clear violation of the sov¬ 
ereignty of Uruguay, although that state made no official protest against the 
act. 

Uoth Great Britain and the United States were, however, early forced to The 
take into account the necessity of extending what came to be called a “pro- 
tcctive jurisdiction” over a wider area than the three-mile belt, chiefly in of tiu- 
connection with the enforcement of customs duties. The British Hovering 
Acts of 1736 and 1784, pas.scd with the object of preventing smuggling. 
forbade the transshipment of foreign goods within four leagues of the coast. ■' imuygims 
In 1799 Congress passed an act, directing officers of United States revenue 
cutters to board vessels arriving within four leagues of the coast, and to visit 
and search them to determine the character of their cargo. It was further 
provided that if any part of the cargo .should be unladen within four leagues 
of the coast or transferred to another vessel without a permit, the masters of 
the respective vessels should be guilty of a penal offense. ■ ‘ bince the act of 
1799 refrained from authorizing the .seizure of the vessel while .still beyond 
the three-mile limit, the question of a right of seizure was not put at issue. 

Two early cases are quoted as affirming and denying respectively the exist¬ 
ence of such a right. In the ca.se of Church v. Hubbart,'- the Supreme Court 
of the United States was unwilling to pronounce void the seizure for illicit 
trade of an American trader by a Portuguese cruiser at four leagues from 


27 South American Steamship Co. v. United States. Moore, Arbitrations, III. 3007. 

2** For the is.'Siie .is to the \iolation of the neuli.tlity law.s, sec United States v Trum¬ 
bull, jij Fed. <j(j (iSiji), United States v. The Itata, 50 Fed. 503 {1893) Scott .ind Jaeger, 
Ca\es, p 305 

2» See below, pp 6-’3 ff. 

•*" A det.iiled suivey of British legislation may be found in Masterson, Jwhdiction in 
Marginal Seas, Part I; jc'sup, Latv of Tenitorial ir(itcr5 and Mautime Jurisdiction, 
Chap I. 

Rev Slat, §§2760, 2S67, 2.S68. V. S Comp Stat, §§8459!^ b (32), 3555, 53367 
Masteison, op. cit, Pait Ill. The .icciuiescencc of foreign powei.s in the enforcement of 
hovering laws has geneially bii'n put down b> \\liters to “comity” as distinct fiom law, 
and this was the portion taken by Secretary F'lsh in 1S73 Oppenheim (/«/. Line, I, 
§190) holds that such measures had, by long usage, received the sanction of customaiy 
law. 

“2 2 Cranch 187 (1804). Fenwick, Cases, 496; Hudson, Cases, 627. 
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the coast of Brazil, holding that a state’s “power to secure itself f'^om injury 
may certainly be exercised beyond the limits of its territory.” But in the later 
case of Rose v. Himely,'* the same court held that the seizure under mu¬ 
nicipal law of an American vessel by a French privateer beyond the limits 
of the territorial jurisdiction for illicit trade with rebels was not warranted 

by the law of nations.*' The circumstances of the latter ca.se gave it at the 

time the more conclusive character, and it was supported by the subsequent 
attitude of the Department of State.*"’ 

Issues r.iised 'I'he (luestion of a more extended protective jurisdiction not involving 
Lmhteenth territorial sovereignty was raised in concrete form in 1920 when the United 

.Ainemimeiu States Government found itself in the jwesence of a formidable ‘’rum-fleet” 

which stationed itself outside the three-mile limit and delivered its forbidden 
wares to swift motor-boats which put out from the shore. 'I'hat the opera¬ 
tions of the ’’rum-fleel" were a serious impediment to the administration of 
domestic law was not questioned. In consequence the Department of State 
propose(l to the British (iovernment on June 26, 1922, that a treaty be en¬ 
tered into between the two states providing for a mutual right of .search 
within a limit of twelve miles of vessels flying the flag of the other state. The 
proposal was, however, declined by a note of October 13, 1922, in w’hkh it 
was stated that hi.s Majesty's Government had “consistently opposed any 
extension of the limit of territorial waters.” Negotiations were reopened in 
1923, when the United States proposed to forego the right to .seize intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors on board British vessels in port in return for the conces.sion 
desired. 

.Seizures In the meantime the enforcement of the Volstead Act led to the seizure of 

Volbtcaci .\ct a number of foreign ve-ssels. The various tariff acts, in particular that of 1922 
which made provision that if the master of a vessel, without a permit, should 
permit the unlading of goods from a vessel within four leagues of the coast, 


'’'*4 Cranch 241 (1808) Dickinson, Ca\es, p S02 

"It is conceded,’’ said the court, "that the IcRislation of every country is territorial; 
that beyond its own temtoij, it can only affect its own subjects or citizens It is not 
eas> to conceive a power to execute a municipai law, or to enforce obedieiue to that law 
without the circle in w'hich that law operates power to seize for the infraction of a 
law is (iciived from the .sovereipii, and must be exercised, it would seem, within those 
limits which ciicumscribc the sovereign power. The riphts of w’ai may be exercised on 
the hiph seas, because war is carried on upon the hiph seas, but the pacific riphts of 
soveieipnty must be exeiciscd within the territory of the sovereipii If these propositions 
be tine, a seizuie of a person not a subject, or of a vessel not bclonpinp to a subject, 
made on the hiph seas 'lor the breach of a municipal regulation, is an act which the 
soveieipn cannot authorize.’’ 

’’The consistent position of the United States Department of State may he found in 
Moore, Dti;eit, I, §§ i4.s-i';i See also Woolscy’.s Memorandum, Foinan Rvlatiom (1012), 
pp i2.S(jlf, w'herc the contlictinp decisions of municipal and international arbitration 
courts arc given. 

Some confusion apjiaicntly c.xisted in Great Kntain as to whether the American 
proiiosal called for a twelve-mile territorial limit or merely a light of seizure within 
twelve miles See text of the British note cited. Jessup, op. cit , p 282; Masterson, op. cit, 
pp ,126 ff It should be ohscivcd further that there is a practical as well as a legal 
distinction between a general exercise of j’urisdiction beyond the three-mile limit and a 
special e.xercise of jurisdiction over vessels which, from without the three-mile limit, are 
unpaged in acts which have their immediate effect within the three-mile limit. For the 
documents in the case, sec Hackworth, Digest, I, 668 if. 
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not merely the goods but the vessel itself should be liable to forfeiture, were 
also called upon to give legal support to the new law. In the case of the 
Grace and Ruby,^’’ seized before the passage of the act of 1922, the terms of 
an act of 1884 forbidding transshipment of cargoes Ijy night were held to 
warrant seizure of a British vessel beyond the three-mile limit on the ground 
that the participation by the crew in the act of conveying the goods within 
the United States amounted to a constructive presence of the vessel within 
the territorial jurisdiction. In the case of the Henry L. Marshall,''' the vessel 
was captured outside the three-mile limit while delivering its cargo by pre¬ 
arrangement to small boats belonging to others. 

Beginning in 1924 a number of treaties were negotiated between the 
United States and foreign powers providing for an extension of jurisdiction 
beyond the three-mile limit. The treaty with Great Britain, signed Januarv 
23, 1924, provided that, without departing from the principle that three 
miles from low-water mark constituted the proper limits of territorial waters, 
the United States might search and .seize Briti.sh vessels attempting to com¬ 
mit offen.ses against its liquor laws within the distance from the coast that 
might be traver.sed in one hour by the vessel suspected of endeavoring to 
commit the offense. In return for this concession the I’^nited States agreed to 
refrain from enforcing its liquor laws against British vessels in port, provided 
the intoxicating licptors were kept under .seal while the vessel was within 
territorial waters. The treaties with France, Italy. Norway, and certain 
other states omitted the provision with respect to the three-imle limit and 
reserved the respective “rights and claims” of the parties with respect to the 
extent of their territorial jurisdiction, without prejudice to the provision per¬ 
mitting seizure within an hour’s run from shore.^ ’ In the case of Ford v. 
United States,a Briti.sh vessel, the Quadra, had been seized on the high 
seas off the coast of the United States and persons aboard her had been 
prosecuted for a conspiracy to violate both the National Prohibition Act and 
the Tariff .^ct of 1922. I'he convictions were upheld on the ground that when 
the vessel lost its immunity from seizure by reason of the treaty of 1924 the 
persons on board also lost their immunity and that a conspiracy to violate 
the laws of the United States might be committed by persons corporeally 
out of the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment brought to an end the special 
problem of preventing “rum-running,” but the general problem of the en¬ 
forcement of customs duties continued. In 1935 the American Congress 
abandoned the earlier limitation of four leagues and made provision th.it when¬ 
ever the President found that any vcs.sels were hovering “within any area on 

28.? Fed. Rep. 475 (1922) See Jc'^up, op. cit., 242; Masterson, op. ctt., 216, Fen¬ 
wick, Cases, SOI. Huci'on, Cases, 6.?.? 

2<)2 Fed Rep 4SO (1024). Jevsup, p 247, Masterson, p. 222. 

For the text of the treaty, see V. S. Treaty Series, No 0S5; .Iwi. Journal, Vol iS 
(1024), Supp., 127. 

See Jessup, op cit , pp. 289 ff.; Masterson, op ctt , pp 352 ff 

273 U. S. .S9? ti')^ 7 ) Fenwick. Cases, 504 For .iddilional c.ases illustrating the appluM 
tion of the law, see H.ukworth, Digest, I, 678 ff 
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the high seas adjacent to but outside customs waters,” and the unlawful 
remtwal of moichandise was being occasioned or threatened, he should declare 
the area “a i ti-toms enfoicement area” and Ihcreupon customs officers might 
go aboard the vessels and bring them to port.'*- 
The proclamation of the President with respect to the natural resources of 
the siib^'Oil and sea bed of the continental shelf, and the accompanying 
proclamation with respect to coastal fisheries in certain areas of the high 
seas,'*’ both under date of September 28, 1945, mark a radical development 
of the policy of the United States in respect to jurisdiction over the marginal 
sea. The first of the two proclamations calls attention to the need for new 
sources of petroleum and other minerals, to the belief that such resources 
underlie many parts of the continental shelf off the coasts of the United 
States, and to the view of the United States that “the exercise of jurisdiction 
over the natural resources of the subsoil and sea bed of the continental shelf 
by the contiguous nation is reasonable and jii.st.” " It then announces as 
“the policy" of the United States to regard these resources “as appertaining 
to the United States, subject to its jurisdiction and control.” In cases where 
the continental shelf extends to the shores of another slate, or is shared with 
an adjacent state, the boundary is to be determined by the United States and 
the st*ite concerned “in accordance with equitable principles.” The proclama¬ 
tion then .states that: “The character as high '^eas of the waters above the 
continental shelf and the right to their free and unimpeded navigation are 
in no way thus affected.” 

The proclamation with rcsi'iect to coastal fusherio': calls attention to “the 
inadequacy of present arrangements for the protection and perpetuation of 
the fishery resources” contiguous to the coasts of the United States and to 
the need of ‘‘improving the jurisdictional basis for conservation measures 
and international cooperation in this field.” Tn consequence the Government 
of the United .States “regards it as proper to establish conservation zones” 
in such contiguous areas. These zones were to be “explicitly bounded.” 
whether by unilateral action of the United States in the case of fisheries 
maintained by nationals alone, or by agreement with other states in the case 
of fisheries maintained jointly by nationals of the United States and nationals 
of other states. The character of the conservation areas “as high seas” and 


For the text of the act, see Am. Journal, Vol. 31 (t<) 37), .Supp. 1S3 
For the texts of the two pioil.imations, see Am Journal, Voi 40 (1046), PP 4"!. 46 
No specific w.itcr depth w.is fixed as determininj; the extent of the continental 
shelf, but it is understood th.it a depth of some 600 feet is conlempl.iled 
The preamble of the prnc1.imatinn argues further that the exeiiise of jurisdiction 
reasonable and just “'•ince the effectiveness of me.asurcs to utilii'e or conseive tbeM' re¬ 
sources would be contingent upon codpenation and protection from the .shore, since the 
continental shelf may be regarded as an extension of the land-mass of the coastal n.ition 
.mil thus naturally appurtenant to it, since these resources frequently form a seaward 
extension of a pool or deposit lying within the territory, and since self-proteition compels 
the coastal nation to keep close watch over activities off its shores which aic of the 
nature necessary for utilization of these resources.” 

'■’The proclamation nowhere asserts the extension of territorial jurisdiction over the 
w.iters above the continental shelf, the “jurisdiction and control” being merely with 
re'-jiect to the subsoil and sea bed resources. 
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the right to their free and unimpeded navigation remain, as in the case of 
the natural resources of the continental shelf, unaffected."® 

The assertion of these claims, while not without precedent in international 
law,"' raises the question whether the time has not come for the United 
.Stales, Great Hritain, and other states which have adhered to the three-mile 
limit of the marginal sea to abandon formally a rule which is no longer in 
keeping with the conditions of the present day. The various forms of protec¬ 
tive jurisdiction come close to adding up to practical sovereignty. What pre¬ 
cise limit might be fixed beyond three miles, whether six or twelve, is a 
question for international negotiation. But if territorial sovereignty is rec¬ 
ognized, then Great Britain and other states with large fishing fleet-, must be 
prepared to abandon the right to fish up to the three-mile limit even in areas 
where there is no question of the conservation of special fisheries. .Accepting 
a wider limit, provision would still have to be made for cases in which the 
continental shelf extended to a greater distance than the fixed territorial 
limit. Reconciliation of the conflicting political and economic interests will 
be difficult; luit it is clear that a more definite rule is needed than now 
exists."^ 

Legally distinct from the extension of national jurisdiction out upon the The 
high seas is the old and well-established doctrine of “hot pursuit,” in accord- 
ance with which a vessel which has committed an offense wdthin territorial pursuit” 
waters may be forthwith pursued upon the high seas and there captured."'' 

'The reason for the rule appears to be that pursuit under such circumstances 
is, as Hall expresses it, ‘‘a continuation of an act of jurisdiction which has 
been begun or which but for the accident of immediate escape would have 
been begun within the territory itself and that it is necessary to permit it in 
order to enable the territorial jurisdiction to be efficiently exercised.” In 
the case of The Ship North v. The King,®' the Supreme Court of Canada 
quoted with approval the above statement by Hall and condemned a vessel 
which had been fishing within three miles of the coast of British Columbia 

For a critical examination of the two proclamations in relation to the cxistim: rules 
of inlern.itional l.iw, see E Uorchaid, ‘‘RrMiurccs of the Continental Shell,” .Im Journal, 

Vol to 53 Also, J W. Bingham, “The Continental Shelf and the Marginal Belt,” 

ibid, 173 ProlcsMir Borchaid also discusses the con-t.tutional question as to Federal or 
Stale owncidiip of the resources 

'■The peail lisheiies around Ceylon extend from six to twenty-one miles from the 
coast, and they have been recognized by other nations as the exclusive property of the 
rulers of the island, although in thes case prescription would aptiear to play a distinctive 
part Sec, also, the various treaties regulating access to oyster beds outside the teiritorial 
waters of Cireat Hiitain, France and Ireland Below, pp. 420 ff 

At the Meeting of Foieign Ministers of the .American Republics, held ,it H.ibana in 
1Q40, the delegation of Uiugu.iy presented a project conccining the extension of terri¬ 
torial waters In response to a request from the Meeting for the opinion of the Inter- 
-American Neiitiality Committee, a majority presented a recommendation in favor of 
extending the maigin.il sea to twelve miles The .American member di-sented, holding 
that the existing recognition of protective jurisdiction could answer all present needs, 
and that further action should await the close of the war when European nations having 
an interest in the matter would he fiec to express an opinion. 

Sec Jessup, op. at, pp loG ff ('omparc .Article 21, Harvard Research, Draft Conven¬ 
tion on Territorial Walrr'<, and Comment. 

International Taw, § So 

37 Canada Sup. Ct. Reiiorts. 3,Sv Hudson. CflXM, 643. 
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and which had been subsequently pursued and apprehended on the high seas. 
In the case of the /'/« A/ohc, a Canadian vessel engaged in rum-running ap¬ 
pears to have been from ten to fifteen miles from shore when first sighted, 
and was pirsued for two days by a patrol boat which was later joined by a 
second patrol boat. Upon refusal of the /’«/ A/ona to heave to when over¬ 
taken, she was fired upon and sunk on March 22, 1929, being then some 
250 miles out on the high seas.““ The circumstances under which the vessel 
was fired upon aroused public feeling in Canada and led to the arbitration of 
the dispute before a mixed commission. The commission was unable to agree 
upon the point of law whether a pursuit, in order to come within the doctrine 
of “hot pursuit,” must be begun within territorial waters or merely within the 
“hour’s sailing distance” recognized by the treaty of 1924. Damages were, 
however, awarded for what was recognized as the unlawful sinking of the 
ves.sel.''’^ 

Thus far the maritime boundary has been considered as following the 
sinuosities of the coast at a uniform distance from the shore. The delimitation 
of the boundary becomes more difficult, and in certain places is still a matter 
of controversy, when bays, gulfs, and other indentations in the coast-line are 
met with 'I'hat the maritime boundary in such cases should not have been 
readily determinable was a natural result of complex geographical and eco¬ 
nomic conditions. The logical application of the rule of the marine league 
would have left within the territorial jurisdiction of the state all bays and 
gulfs inside of a line drawn from shore to shore at points six miles apart, since 
such a line could not be crossed by the maritime boundary without bringing 
it wdthin less than three miles of the coast on either side. On the other hand, 
certain bays, considerably wider than six miles at their entrance, were of such 
a configuration, deep out of all proix>rtion to their width, as to bring them 
naturally under the control of the state in possession of the territory on both 
sides of the bay. In consequence a number of states have laid special claim 
to complete territorial jurisdiction over certain of their bays and gulfs of this 
character, and it would seem that their claims have obtained legal validity by 
reason of the long-continued acquiescence of other states. Each case must be 
judged on its merits, and no general rule can be laid down other than the 
rule that if the bay exceeds six miles in width a special prescriptive title must 
be advanced to bring it within the territorial jurisdicton of the state. 

The Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, the one ten, the other nine and one- 
half miles wide at its entrance, are by prescriptive right within the exclusive 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States. In 1793 the Attorney-General 
rendered an opinion that, in consequence of the proprietorship of the United 
Stales of the lands on both sides of the Delaware, the bay was territorial, so 
that the capture of the British ship Grange by a French man-of-war within 

For the facts of the case, see Hackworth, Digest, II, 703, where the correspondence 
between the two Kovernments is Riven. 

' ' For a svimmary of the arbitial award, sec ibid, 706. For editorial comment upon 
the case, sec \V. C. Dennis, “The Sinking of the I’m Alone," Am Journal, Vol. 23 (1929), 
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the waters of the bay was a violation of the neutrality of the United States.®* 

A corresponding decision in respect to the Chesapeake Bay was rendeied in 
T885 by the Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, which held that the 
Allei’ancan,'-^^ a vessel which had been captured in 1862 within the waters of 
the Chesapeake Bay by officers of the Confederate navy, was not captured 
on the “high seas.” 

Similar claims, legal by prescription, with respect to Conception Bay in 
Newfoundland were advanced by the British Privy Council in a suit brought 
in 1877 by the Direct United States Cable Company against the Anglo- 
American 'I'elegraph Company.®'’' In the case of Mortensen v. Peters,®' the 
master of a Norwegian vessel was convicted for acts in violation of municijial 
law committed in Moray Firth outside the three-mile limit. In this instance 
the bay was seventy-four and one-half miles wide between the designated 
headlands, but the court had no alternative other than to follow an Act of 
I’arliament assuming territorial sovereignty nvei the firth. Norway protested 
against the arrest of its citizens upon the high seas- whereupon the British 
Foreign Office released the prisoners and interpreted the Act of Parliament 
as applying only to British subjects.®' In T917 the Central American Court 
of Justice, in a suit brought by Salvador and Costa Rica against Nicaragua, 
held that the Gulf of Fonseca must be regarded as “an historic bay possessed 
of the characteristics of a closed sea” and therefore part of the territories of 
the three states bordering it.®'-* By contrast a United States British Claims 
Commission held in 1853, the case of the schooner Washington, that the 
Bay of Fundy was not a British bay nor a “bay” at all within the meaning 
of the word as used in the treaties of 178,^ and iSiS; and in the case of 
the Fagrrncs,"^ decided in 1927, the British court followed an instruction 
from the Home Secretary that a collision taking place in the Bristol Channel 
at a point where the Channel was twenty miles wide was not within British 
territorial jurisdiction. 

The problem as to what should constitute a bay figured prominently in Xorth 
the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration of 1910. Mixed questions of cus- Fisheries 
tomary law and the interpretation of treaty obligations were presented. 

By the treaty of 1818 the United States renounced the liberty to fish within 
“three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours” of 
Newfoundland, Labrador, and adjoining British coasts not included within 
the limits earlier specified in the treaty.'■* This provision was interpreted 
by counsel for the United States as referring to territorial waters within a 

See Moore, Digest, I, § 153 

See Moore, Arbitratiom, IV, 4332. 

L. R. 2 App. Cases, 394 Moore, Digest, I, 740 

®" 14 Scots L. T. R. 227 (1906). Fenwick, Cases, 25. 

Sec Jessup, op. cit., 430 ff. 

Jessup, op. cit., pp. 398 ff. See above, p. 368. 

Fenwick, Cases, 513; Hudson, Cases, 404. 

[1927] Probate 311. Fenwick, Cases, 519, Hudson, Cases, 486. In this case, however, 
the court expressed an opinion contrary to that of the Home Secretary, although decid¬ 
ing the case according to the instruction, which it regarded as conclusive. 

Art. I. See Treaties and Conventions, I, 631. 
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line measured from low-water mark following all the indentations of the 
coast. This interpretation was, however, rejected by the arbitration tribunal 
as not expressing the intention of the governments negotiating the treaty 
of 1818, at which time there were precedents for considering bays exceeding 
six miles in width as territorial. The award provided that the line should 
follow the sinuosities of the coast, except that in the case of bays the three 
marine miles were to be “measured from a straight line across the body of 
water at the place where it ceases to have the configuration and characteristics 
of a bay.” Owing to the vagueness of this definition of a bay, a number of 
bays were specifically provided for, while in the case of others the rule, 
already adopted by the North Sea Convention of 1882, was put into effect, 
that the three-mile limit of exclusion should be measured from a straight line 
drawn from point to point where tlie bay was ten miles in width. 

The Zuider Zee is admittedly, by prescriptive right, a Dutch territorial 
sea; and Holland remains free to attempt to exclude its waters and convert 
it into land territory."' On the other hand the Gulf of California, 103 miles 
in width and 565 miles in depth is not regarded by the United States as 
within the territorial waters of Mexico.'’" It is a matter of controversy whether 
the Gulf of Finland is to be regarded as territorial."*’ The status of Hudson 
Bay is in like manner a matter of controversy. The Canadian rarlianient 
claimed the bay as territorial in a Fisheries Act of 1904; but the claim has 
not been generally admitted.**' 

ronven- In a number of cases states have entered into treaties regulating fishing 
agreements rights within particular bays. An Anglo-French fishery treaty of 1867 reserved 
exclusive fishing rights in bays the entrance of which was not more than ten 
miles in width.®" In 1882 a general convention, concluded at The Hague 
between the six interested powers, adopted the same rule with res[X’ct to 
exclusive fishing rights in the bays along the coasts of the North Sea.*' ' A 
treaty between Spain and Portugal in 1885 fixed upon twelve miles as mark¬ 
ing the area of exclusive rights,'" while a treaty of 1907 between Ru.ssia and 
Japan adopted the rule of reserving rights in certain bays whose depth was 
three times a.s great as their width at entrance.” 

The determination of what constitutes a territorial bay, has, like the width 
of the marginal sea, long called for international agreement. As early as 1894 
the Institute of International Law proposed a general twelve-mile entiance 
rule. The Harvard Research Draft Convention on Territorial Waters propo.sed 

6* For details of the award, see Scott, Hague Court Reports, pp 141 ff , Fenwick, 
Cow, 515, Hudson, Cases, 406. 

Jessup, op at., 438. 

•’*’Sre Hackworth, Digest, I, 708. 

‘’® See Jessup, op cii., 397. 

«■ See T W. Balch, “Is Hudson Bay a Closed or an Oiien Sea?”, Am Journal, Vol 6 
(1912), 409-459; Vol. 7 (191.0, .':46-st>.'; 

For general comment on the territoriality of bays, sec Sir C Hurst, “The Territoriality 
of Bays,” British Year Book, 1922-1923, p 42 

«** Martens, Nouv. rec gen, XX, 466 

Ibid, 2c scr., IX, 556 

TO Ibid, XIV, 77 

Am. Journal, Vol 2 (iqo8), Siipp . 274 
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in 1929 that: “The seaward limit of a bay or river-mouth the entrance to 
which does not exceed ten miles in width is a line drawn across the entrance.” 

Where the entrance exceeds ten miles the line is to be drawn across the bay 
or river mouth where the width of one or the other first narrows to ten miles. 

T'he Hague (Modification Conference of 1930 was unable to reach an agree¬ 
ment upon this as upon other aspects of the general problem of territorial 
waters. 

Where the maritime boundary comes into contact with a strait separat- H .Tfro-. 
ing the territory of a single state, it is governed by the same principles that 
control bays and gulfs. In general, if the strait is less than six miles in width 
its waters are territorial waters subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
state; although in a number of cases custom has given a prescriptive title 
to territorial sovereignty over straits greater than six miles in width.The 
Great Belt of Denmark, being of an average width of ten miles, is part of 
the territory of Denmark, so that the two parts of the state, east and west 
of the Belt, form continuous territory. So also the Bosporus and the Dar¬ 
danelles are territorial waters of Turkey; while the Strait of Kertch, con¬ 
necting the Sea of Azov with the Black Sea, is Russian. The United States 
and Canada claim territorial sovereignty, divided by the middle 
boundary-line, over the Strait of Juan <le Fuca, which has an average width 
of fifteen miles. Chile claims territorial jurisdiction over the Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan. It should be noted that the question of territorial jurisdiction over 
straits is closely associated with the more important question of the servi¬ 
tudes upon such w'atcrs by which freedom of navigation is secured for the 
commerce of all nations." ‘ Con''equently in certain cases, such as those of 
Long l.sland Sound and the Strait of Solent, where the strait docs not form 
an international highway, third states have been indifferent to the asser¬ 
tion of territorial claims by the state in po.ssession of the land on both sides. 

■ - The student of cun'.tilutiunal law m.iy comjKirc such cases as that of the ship Rrx, 
involving the iiro^ecution liy the State of California of persons maintaining a gambling 
>>hip anrhoied in Santa Monica Bav bevoncl the three-mile limit measured from the ■ihore 
The court held the wateis of the bav to be territorial waters, with juiisdiction extending 
three miles bevond a line drawn fiom headland to headland Sec Am. Journal, Vol 34 
(I'lto), I )3 

■ ' ('onipare Ail S, Ilaivaid Draft, and Comment. 

■' See below, p pjs 



CHAPTER XX 


Restrictions Upon Jurisdiction Over Territory: 
Rasements and Servitudes 

A Ser\i- Thus far the jurisdiction of a 'slate over territory has been discussed as if 
ddmctl implied a right of abscilute political control, whether over land, water, or 

air. 'Phis is, in fact, the normal situation. Territorial sovereignty or jurisdic¬ 
tion carries with it a presumption of exclusive rights of use and disposal of 
the object over which sovereignly is exercised. Nevcrthele.ss, by exception, 
the jurisdiction of a state over its territory may be subject to restrictions in 
favor of other states without encroachment upon the formal sovereignty of 
the state wh<we juiisdiction is thus restricted. These restrictions upon terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction have, by the analogy of similar restrictions long known to 
municijial law. been designated as “servitudes”; and they may be delined 
as obligations on the part of the state in posses.sion of the territory to permit 
a certain use to be made of it by or in favor of another state or states. The 
corresponding right on the part of the other state to make such use of the 
territory of the first state may, for convenience, be designated as an “ease¬ 
ment”; ' but it should be noted that the latter term has not yet found its 
way into international law. The term “.servitiule ' and the object indicated by it 
have now obtained recognition in international law; but there is still no 
general agreement as to the restrictions that may jtroperly be designated as 
servitudes or as to the legal character of the limitations they impose upon 
the .‘.tate subject to them.^ 

r.cRal To what extent do servitudes limit, if at all, the formal sovereignty of the 

"I'lluudL subject to them? Do the privileges they grant to other states imply a 

corresponding limitation upon the jurisdiction of the state in the area in¬ 
volved, or are they to be strictly constiued .so as to imjiose only those limita¬ 
tions witliout which the particular privilege could not be enjoyed? In the 


1 The term “easement” is, in municipal jurisprudence, more 'trietly limited to the special 
group of seivitudes granting rights of way, the use of water, etc Holland, Junsprudencf, 
8th 1(1 , f) 196 A broader meaning is, however, attached in common legal use 

2 The whole question of servitudes is contentious Hall and Oppenheim arc perhaps 
the thief supporters of the theory among the English jurists More recently McNair takes 
the \iew that “the application of the terminology and conceptions of the Roman law of 
seivitudes to such treaty restrictions upon territorial supremacy is regrettable, and that 
the effeit of these restrictions can usually be achieved liy means of the application of 
other .ind less controversial principles.” Oppenheim, Int Law, 4th cd., p. 4.^0, n. i. The 
sime point of view is expressed in “So-callcd State Servitudes,” British Year Book, VI 
(nK’Sb III For a general survey of the views of jurists and of the development of the 
theory, see Reid, International Servitudes in Law and Practice, Part I, P B Potter, 
“The Doitrine of Servitudes,” Am. Journal, Vol g (1915), 627; J. B Scott, cd.. Interna¬ 
tional Seivitudes; hauterpacht, Private Imw Sources and Analogies of International Law, 
pj) 119 if.; Vali, Servitudes of International Law 

j86 
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Northeastern Fisheries Arbitration the United States attempted to set forth 
the conception of a servitude as carrying with it a right of administrative 
control on the part of the state in whose favor it existed. But the argument 
was rejected by the arbitration tribunal as contrary to the modern principle 
of sovereignty. ’ As a general rule a servitude is an obligation attached to the 
territory as such, giving rise to a corresponding right in rent, so that the 
transfer of the territory from one state to another must be made subject to 
the rights of the third state.' For the same reason servitudes are generally 
perpetual obligations. It may be convenient to note the distinction made in 
municipal jurisprudence between a “real” servitude, which is a burden im¬ 
posed upon a piece of land not for the benefit of any individual as ^iich. but 
for the benefit of another adjoining piece of land, and a ‘personal” servitude, 
which is a burden imposed upon movable as well as immovable property for 
the benefit of a particular individual.'’ It would seem that a lease of land, 
such as the lease of Guantanamo from Cuba by the United States, or the lease 
of the Canal Zone from Panama,'■ is properly not to be classed as a servitude, 
since the lessor state loses posse.ssion and use of the land by the lease, 
although it retains formal sovereignty over it. 

A distinction should be observed between customary or prescriptive servi¬ 
tudes, created as a result of long-continued usage, and conventional or con¬ 
tractual servitudes created by express agreement between the parties. In both 
cases the servitude imposed may be in favor of a single state or of third 
states in general. Again, a particular servitude, such as the obligation to grant 
a right of innocent passage through territorial waters, may be one to which 
all states in general are subject and of which all states alike may enjoy the 
benefit. Where this is the case, it has been questioned whether the general 
restriction should properly be called a servitude. Usage is too recent to decide 
the point, but convenience would seem to justify the application of the term 
in such cases. So long as international law recognizes no common rights of 
all nations to the use of other property than the high seas, general restrictions 
upon national territorial property can, it is submitted, be more easily ex¬ 
plained as servitudes than in any other way. 

Until the nineteenth century navigable rivers as highways of commerce B. General 
were almost without exception .subject to the complete territorial jurisdiction 
of the single state in possession of both banks, or of the tw’o states in posses- 
sion of the opposite banks. Grotius argued on abstract principles in favor of and the 
freedom of navigation for all states on rivers as well as on the high seas.' 

VatteL however, while asserting a right of innocent passage for third states 
uixin territorial rivers, designates the right as an “imperfect” one which for 
“good reasons” might be denied by the riparian owner or owners.** It was 

* See Award, sub Question I. Scott, Hague Court Reports, pp 141, 156 Below, p. 403. 

Sec Oppenheitn, Internatwnal Laiv, I, § 207 

® Sec Holland, Jurisprudence, 8th cd., pp. 194 ff. 

® Sec above, p. 368. 

’’ Di; jure belli ac pads. Eng. trans., Bk. II, Chap. II, § XIII. On the special topic see 
Reid, op. dt., Chap. XIV. 

** Droit de gens, Eng. trans., Bk. II, §§ 123, 127, 129. 
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not until the Treaty of Paris in 1814, and the Final Act of the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, that these theoretical rights of mankind were translated into 
definite legal rights in respect to particular rivers. The Rhine and the 
Scheldt had been proclaimed by the Treaty of Paris to be open to navigation 
from the point at which they became navigable to the sea; and this freedom 
was confirmed by the Treaty of Vienna and c.xtcnded to the Main, the 
Moselle, and the Meuse from the point where each of them became navigable 
to its mouth.''* A conimbssion was appointed to act in the name of the riparian 
states in the e.xeculi'm of the provisions relating to the navigation of the 
rivers. The articles of this agreement, while apparently opening the rivers 
designated to the commerce of all nations, were at times narrowly interpreted 
as conferring common rights of navigation only upon the riparian states. 
In 1856, following the Crimean War, the Treaty of Paris applied to the 
Danube the principles laid down by the Congress of Vienna, and a second 
international commission was created to prepare and administer regulations 
for the navigation of the river.’" A new treaty was entered into in 1883, 
creating the famous Mixed Commission of the Danube, an administrative 
body of a unique character in that it appeared to possess a degree of interna¬ 
tional personality, having the power to reach decisions by a majority vote 
and to impo.se and enforce i^enalties for the violation of its regulations." 
Following the .separation of Belgium from Holland in 1831, the Scheldt, 
which had been internationalized in 1815, became nationalized to the extent 
of a concession by the Treaty of London of 1839 to Holland to levy tonnage 
duties upon ve.sscls coming to and leaving Belgian ports. These tolls were, 
however, abolished in 1863 by means of a lieaty between the two states 
providing for their capitalization at a fixed sum.'- 
Beginning in the second half of the nineteenth century, rapid progress was 
made in opening up to the conimcrce of the world the boundary rivers of 
North and South America. The controversy over the navigation of the 
Mississippi began with a demand on the part of the United States in 1792 
for a joint right of navigation with Spain, then in iK)s.ses.sion of both banks 
at the mouth of the river. The demand was met by the treaty of 1795,’ * the 

® Arts. CVIII-CXVI, See Br. and For State Papers, II, 7, 52-53; Martens, Nouv. rcc, 
II, 427; Herlslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, 1, 20.S On the ueneial subject of interna¬ 
tional rivers, see Chamberlain, The Regime of the Inttrmtwnal Rivers: Danube and 
Rhine; Ogilvic, Inlcrnaltonal Walerivays; C. Dupuis, “Liberte dc.s voirs dc communica¬ 
tions,” Reiuetl des Cours, Vol 2 (1924—I), 12.S, 219. Sec above, pp 199 ff. 

’"Arts. XV-XVIII. Sec Br. and For. Slate Papers, XLVI, 8, 12; Martens, Nouv rec 
gin., XV, 77(1, Ilertslct, op at, II, 1250 See abo\e, p 200 

” Br. and For. State Papers, LXXIV, 20; Hcrtslet, IV, 3104; Sayre, Experiments in 
Ini Administration, Chap. IV. See also Articles LIl, LTII of the Tieaty of Rerlin of 
1878, relating to the navigation of the Danube and to its neutralization in time of war. 

Brit, and For State Papers, LIII, 8, Following the treaty the United States 
entered into a separate convention with Belgium for the extinguLshment of the Scheldt 
dues See Treaties and Conventions, I, 75, where the text of the Netherlands-Belgium 
treaty is also given 

’ * The king of Spain agreed that the navigation of the river ‘‘shall be free only to his 
subjects and the citizens of the United States, unless he should extend this privilege to the 
subjects of ithei nowers by special convention.” Art. IV; Treaties and Conventions, II, 
1640 
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relevant article of which lapsed when the river became nationalized by the 
subsequent acquisition by the United Slates of I^uisiana and the Floridas.*'* 

After persistent efforts on the part of the United States, and in return for the 
concession of special privileges to British subjects in respect to the naviga¬ 
tion of Lake Michigan, the navigation of the St. Lawrence was finally opened 
to the vessels of the United States by the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.'-’ The 
treaty terminated upon notice given by the United States in 1866, and a 
new agreement was reached in the Treaty of Washington of 1871, which 
provided that the river, from the point where it ceased to be the interna¬ 
tional boundary, should “forever remain free and open for the purposes of 
commerce to the citizens of the United States.” At the same time it was 
provided that the Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine rivers in Alaska should be 
open to the commerce of British subjects.’*'* A more recent boundary conven¬ 
tion of January ii, 1909, opened up to the joint use of the citizens of both 
countries all the navigable waters forming part of the boundary between the 
United States and Canada.'* The Rio Grande, on becoming a boundary river 
after the admission of Texas into the Union in 1845, was by customary law 
open to the vc.ssels of both countries; but a special agreement with Mexico 
was necessary to permit the United States to obtain access to the Gulf of 
California through the waters of the lower Colorado River.It should be 
noted that the negotiations preceding the opening of these and other rivers, 
although attended in some ca.scs by an assertion of rights under international 
law, resulted in the conclusion of definite contractual agreements which 
avoid mention of general principles and confine the privileges granted to the 
citizens of the contracting states."* 

The opening of the important South American rivers to international com- south 
merce was accomplished upon a more liberal basis. Their geographical loca- 
tion rendered them particularly susceptible to the claim of common rights rivers 
of navigation for a number of states. In 1852 the Argentine Confederation 
opened the Parana and the Uruguay not only to the navigation of the ripa¬ 
rian states, but to the merchant vessels of other nations as well. In 1858 
Bolivia, being in possession only of the upper waters of the Amazon and La 
Plata rivers, announced in a treaty with the United States that it was ready 
to regard them as “highways or channels opened by nature for the com- 

It should be noted that the United States had agreed with Great Britain, by Art. 

VIII of the treaty of 17S2-1783, that the Mississippi, “from its source to the ocean, shall 
forever remain free and open to the subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of the 
United States ’’ The right thus acknowledged to Great Britain was, however, based upon 
an inaccurate assumption that the river had its source in British territory, and it accord¬ 
ingly was lost when the mistake was discovered in the subsequent survey of the boundary. 

See Moore, Digest, I, § 130. 

’•'■Art IV See Treaties and Conventions, I, 668. 

1 Art. XXVI. See Treaties and Conventions, I, 700. 

Ibid, III, 2607 For the problem of the proposed Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Water¬ 
way, sec Hackworth, Digest, I, 605. 

”* Art. IV, treaty of 1848. See ibid., I, 1107 

’*> The practice of the United States is summarized by Hyde, Ini Law, I, § 165. Com¬ 
pare R. E Bacon, “British and American Policy and the Right of Fluvial Navigation,” 

British Year Book, XIII (1932), 76. 
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merce of all nations.” Brazil resisted for some time the pressure brought to 
bear upon it, but in 1867 the government by unilateral decree opened the 
Amazon to the vessels of all nations.^’ Shortly after, in 1869, by unilateral 
decree Venezuela opened the Orinoco River and its branches to the com¬ 
merce of till nations, although several restrictions upon international com¬ 
merce were later imposed.-* The important African rivers, the Congo and 
the Niger, were by the Final Act of the Berlin Conference of 1885 opened 
to the free navigation of “the merchant ships of all nations equally,” not 
onl}' in resjiect to ships coming from the open sea but in respect to the 
coasting trade as well, and at the same lime the provisions of the treaty were 
announced as henceforth forming “a part of the international law.” A 
special international commission was appointed to exercise administrative 
control over the observance of the regulations provided for in the treaty.*'' 
In the Treaty of Versailles an effort was made to grant to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia advantages of navigation which would facilitate their access 
to the ocean.But the .servitudes created were not limited to these two states. 
The Elbe and the tBtava, connecting Prague with the sea, the Oder from 
the point of its confluence with the Oppa, the Niemen from Grodno to the 
sea, the Danube from Ulm, as well as “all navigable ports of these river 
systems which naturally provide more than one state with access to the sea,” 
together with lateral canals and channels forming connecting links, were 
declared to be international, i e., open to the vessels of all nations upon a 
footing of equality with the ves.scls of the riparian state. A special concession 
was made to vessels of the Allied and As.sociated Powers of the right to enjoy 
in German ports and on inland navigation routes the same privileges enjoyed 
by German vessels in respect to the transportation of both goods and pas¬ 
sengers A temporary administration of the new international waterways was 
provided for, to be followed by the adoption of a general convention which 
was to be submitted to the League of Nations for approval. Separate interna¬ 
tional commi.ssion.s were also created for the administration of the regulations 
governing the navigation of the designated rivers.*” .Special provisions were 
adopted enlarging the personnel and powers of the Rhine Central Commission, 
as well as regulating the hydrotechnical use of the waters of the Rhine and 
the conditions under which a Rhine-Danube and a Rhine-Meuse navigable 
waterway might be constructed. 

The new Danube Statute of 1921 proclaimed that navigation on the 
Danube was “unrestricted and open to all flags on a footing of complete 


Art. XXVI. See Treaties and Conventions, I, 113. 

Moore, DiKf'>l, I, § 131. 

22 Moore, Arbitrations, H, i6q6; Digest, I, § 131 

^■’I’rcamble; Arts 11, XIII-XXXV See Br and For. State Papers, LXXVI, 4. 

2 ’ See Sayre, Experiments in International Admmi^ration, pp. 84 ff. 

25 Arts. 3^1 if. 

2'' For the International Commission of the Elbe, see Convention InstitutinR the 
Statute of NaviRation of the Elbe, February 22, 1922. Am Journal, Vol 17 (102.?), 
Supp, 227 For the Intcinational Commission oi the Oder, see Hudson, World Court 
Reports, II, 600, where the judRment of the Permanent Court of Internation.'il Justice in 
rcsiiect to the jurisdiction of the Commission may be found. 
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equality over the whole navigable course of the river, that is to say, between 
Ulm and the Black Sea.” The existing European (’ommission of the Danube 
was continued, its jurisdiction extending over that part of the river known 
as the “maritime Danube,” from Braila to the Black Sea; and a new “Inter¬ 
national Commission” was created with jurisdiction over the navigable iluvial 
Danube between Braila and UIm.“^ Special provision was made for the settle¬ 
ment of disputes between the Commissions and the separate riparian states, 
with the right of appeal to the Permanent Court of International Justice in 
certain cases.*^ 

More comprehensive in its provisions was the reciprocal servitude of free The 
navigation created by the General Convention and Statute on the Regime of 
Navigable Waterways of International Concern, signed at Barcelona in 1921. 
by which the contracting powers agreed mutually to accord “free exercise of 
navigatiim” on those parts of navigable waterways under their sovereignty 
specified in the convention. An additional protocol, signed the same day, 
provided that, on condition of reciprocity, all their navigable waterways or all 
their “naturally navigable” waterways might be opened to commerce. "’ 

In the treaties following the second World War the satellite states border¬ 
ing the Danube agree individually that: “Navigation on the Danube shall 
be free and open for the nationals, ves.sels of commerce, and goods of all 
states, on a footing of equality in regard to port and navigation charges and 
conditions for merchant shipping. The foregoing shall not apply to traffic 
between ports of the same state.” *" Nothing is .said with res[)ect to the con¬ 
tinuance of the functions of the European Commission and the International 
Commission. 

It is doubtful whether international law can be said to have recognized The now of 
any servitude corresponding to that existing in civil and common law in the 
form of a right to the uninterrupted flow of streams and rivers. Conscious 
of the possession of the traditional rights of sovereignty, states in possession 
of the upper waters of a river have not recognized any general obligation to 
refrain from diverting its waters and thereby denying to the states in posses¬ 
sion of the lower waters the benefits of its full flow. Such restrictions as have 
been recognized have been in every case the result of treaty stipulations. The 
controversy between the United States and Mexico over the diversion by the 
former of the upper waters of the Rio Grande for purposes of irrigation was 

For the text of the Statute, sec Am Journal, Vol. 17 (1923), 13 Sec, in general, 
Chamberlain, op cit, 47 ff , L. B. Wehle, “International Adminisliation of European 
Inland Waterways,” Ant. Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), 100, 107; J Blociww''ki, “l.e Regime 
international du Danube,” Recueil des Cours, Vol. ii (1926—I), 257-339 Sec above, 
p 200. 

In an Advisory Opinion (B 14) given in 1927, the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice held that the European Commission had not only technical powers to keep 
the navigation of the Danube open but judicial powers as well, in oider to enable it to 
impose effective .sanctions for the enforcement of its decisions Hudson, World Court 
Reports, II, 140 Sec, however, in this connection, the agreement of 1933 Hudson, Int 
Legislation, VI, 364. 

League of Nations Treaty Series, No. 172, VII, 36 Hudson, Inleritalionul Lcnida- 
tion, I, 638; Am. Journal, Vol 15 (1921). Supp, 151. 

For example. Art. 36, Treaty with Rumania. 
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settled in 1906 by the conclusion of a treaty for the equitable distribution of 
the waters of the river. The United States agreed to deliver to Mexico an¬ 
nually a specified number of cubic feet at a given point on the river, dis¬ 
tributing the delivery through the year according to a fixed .schedule.'*' 

An important convention was concluded between the United States and 
Great llritain in 1909 regulating the use of the boundary waters between 
the United States and Canada. It was provided that each state, while re¬ 
taining jurisdiction over the waters on its side of the line, should grant to 
parties on the other side of the line, if injured by any interference or diversion 
of waters, the same rights and legal remedies as if the injury took place on the 
first side Moreover, the jiarties agreed not to obstruct or divert the waters 
in the future without the ajiproval of an international joint commission es¬ 
tablished by the convention, a majority of whose members .should have 
power to render a decision.'*** 

Special provisions with rc.spect to the diversion of the upper waters of the 
Rhine were inserted in the Treaty of Versailles of J919. 1 *'ranee was given 
the right to take water from the Rhine to feed navigation and irrigation 
canals or for any other pin poses, and was to have exclusive right to the power 
derived from hydr(«.SLatic woiks (“works of regulation”) on the river, subject 
to a fixed payment to Germany in money or water-power. The same rights 
were to be accoriitd on demand to Switzerland in respect to that portion of 
the river along it.s boundary.-** 

Treaties and Convenlton^, 1 , 1202 On Febiuary 3, n)44, a new treaty was signed 
fjctvieen the United States and Me-tito “Relating to the Utiliz.ition of the VVatens of the 
Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande from Foit Quitman, Texas, to the 
Gulf ot Mexico'’ The waters of the rivers .iie allotted between the contiattmg states, 
and the United .‘state.s agrees to deliv-er spi-cifn quantities ot xvater to Mexiio For the 
text of the treaty, accompanied by an histoiical suivcy, --ce Doruiiu nis on lui Foreign 
Relation'!, VI, S47 For comment, sec F B Clayton, “United Statc"'-Mexican Water 
Treat},’’ Department ol State Bulletin, Vol XII, 71 

Treaties and Convintiom, III, 2607 For the application of this tre.itv in the contro¬ 
versy between Canada and the United Stales oxer the level ol the Gie.it Lakes, see below, 
P 

The student of United States constitutional l.iw may compare piofitably the decision of 
the Supieme Court in tlie ca.'e of Kansas v ('oloiado, ioo U S 46 (1007), in xvhiih the 
roiiit held, in .1 suit bioujrht by Kansas to lesliain Colorado from dixeitinit the waleis 
ol the .\ik,in-.is Rixer for urination puiiioses, llial the diversion was not sufficient in 
ainoiint lo injure peiceptibly jiioperty lying along the lowei vallev For a summary of 
the lasi-, see Siott, Judicial Settlement of ControverHei bctucen States of the American 
Union, jip 4^I ff In the case ol Wyoming v. Color.ido, 2S<j U S 41CJ (1922), dealing 
with the diveision by Colorado of the uppei waters ol the Laramie River, the court cn- 
j'oined the defendant from diverting moie th.an a fixed number of acre-feet of water per 
yeai Fenwick, Case^, S40 Compare also the decisions in Connecticut v. Massachusetts, 
282 U S 660 (1931), New Jersey v. New York, 28:5 U S (i9,}i); and Arizona v. 
California, 283 U. S 42.3 (1931). Fenwick, Case;,, 551 n i, 264 n i. 

‘ ■ .\rt ,}s8 In connection with the constructive development of the law, it may be 
observed that the Institute of International Law, at its meeting at Madrid in 1911, adoixted 
a dralt code covering the regulation of international stieams and rivers from the point of 
view of available water-power for industrial and agricultural purposes. Resolutions, p 
168 On the general subject, see Smith, The Economic Uses of International Rivers. 

lu at the International Conference of American States, held at Montevideo, a 

resolution was adopted relating to the Industrial and Agricultural Use of International 
Rivers, in accordance with which riparian states have the exclusive right to exploit the 
margin which is under their jurisdiction of the waters of international rivers, subject to 
the contlition that in exercising this right no injury be done to the neighboring state on 
the margin subject to its jurisdiction. The United States refrained from signing the 
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Tn connection with the transfer by Italy to France of the plateau of Mont 
Cenis and of the Tenda-Briga district, France is required to supply to Italy 
adequate quantities of water for hydroelectric purposes as well as of electric¬ 
ity. In connection with the transfer by Italy to Yugoslavia of a part of 
Gorizia, the obligation was imposed upon the two parties to supply water 
mutually from adjacent water systems. 

Territorial bays do not appear to be subject to any general servitude in 
favor of third states. But in so far as passage through them may be a con¬ 
dition of access to ports of the territorial state, foreign vessels enjoy the 
same privilege, or perhaps limited right, to their u.se which they enjoy in 
respect to admission to the port itself. By reason of their geographical con¬ 
figuration, territorial bays cannot form a highway of commerce with third 
states, except in the rare ca.se where the boundary-line between two states 
happens to run through the bay. Should this happen, the territorial waters 
of each slate are subject to a right of innocent passage on the part of vessels 
of third states seeking acce.ss to the ports of one or other of the two states. 

No question of a right of passage on the part of third states has arisen in 
connection with inland lakes, such as Lake Michigan,and landlocked seas, 
.such as the Sea of Azov, which are wholly surrounded by the territory of a 
single state. But if such a lake or sea should form the boundary between 
two or more states, as in the case of Lake Constance, the territorial waters 
of each of the riparian states are subject to a servitude permitting innocent 
passage on the part of the other riparian states. The coasting trade, from 
port to port of one of the riparian states, is, however, generally reserved 
to the vessels of the respective states. Four of the five Great Lakes, i.e., 
Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, although not absolutely landlocked, 
being connected with the .sea by artificial waterways, are regarded in inter¬ 
national law as such and are subject to the exclusive territorial jurisdiction 
of the two states whose boundary runs through them. Each state enjoys 
a right of use of the lakes in their entirety for purposes of navigation, while 
fi.shing rights on either side of the water boundary are reserved to the respec¬ 
tive countries. Tn the case of United States v. Rodgers,the Supreme Court 
held that a crime committed upon an American vessel in the Detroit River 
connecting Lakes Huron and Erie was committed upon the “high seas” within 
the .scope of that term as used in Revised Statutes § 5346, defining the places 
within which federal criminal jurisdiction should be operative. There was, 

resolution on the Rround that it was not sufficiently comprehensive to meet the practical 
problems prc'-enled Inl. Conjtrcnces of American Stales, 1933-1940, pp 88, 106 

In 1937 the Permanent Court of International Justice, in the case of the Divnsion of 
Water from the Meuse, between Uelgium and the Netherlands, interpieled a treats of 
1863 between the two states so a.s to accomplish what the court believed to be the oun- 
inal purpose of the treaty, an equitable diversion of the waters of the river through 
certain canals in BelRium with least disturbance to other uses of the livci Publications 
of the Court, Scries A/IJ, No. 70. For comment, sec M 0. Hudson, Am. Journal, Vol. 31 
(i937)> 14; Vol. 32 (1938), I. 

S'* By special agreement between the United States and Gicat Britain, Art I of the 
convention of January ir, 1909, a right of navig.ation on Lake Michigan was granted to 
Canadian inhabitants and their vessels. Treaties and Conventions, III, 2607. 

150 U. S 2^9 (1893). Hudson, Cases, 419; Moore, Digest, I, 670 
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however, no suggestion in the decision that the waters in question were not 
subject to the territorial jurisdiction of Great Britain and the United States 
exclu'^ively. 

With respect to the right of riparian states to the natural level of a lake 
or inland sea. the jirineiple appears to be the same as that governing the 
flow of rivers, namely that no one of the riparian states may utilize the water 
of the lake so as to lower its level substantially to the injury of the other 
states. In 1925 the Supreme Court of the United States i.ssued an injunc¬ 
tion against the Sanitary Di.stricl of Chicago, restricting the diversion of 
the waters of Lake Michigan and requiring the construction of a sanitary 
waste disiMisal .system which would permit the enforcement of a sharper 
restriction at a later date.'”’ In a .series of separate suits brought by Wiscon¬ 
sin, ^Michigan, and other States against Illinois,^' decided in 1929, the Su¬ 
preme ('ourt of the United States held that the complainants were entitled 
to an injunction to stop the diversion of water caused by the drainage canal 
which had the effect of lowering their levels on the Great Lakes, except for 
the small part neces.sary to keep up navigation in the Chicago River.^** 

A special [)>-obIem is prc.scnted when a lake or sea is not wholly land¬ 
locked, being connected with the open .sea by a narrow navigable strait. 
Where, as in the case of the Sea of Azov, the body of water is wholly sur¬ 
rounded by the fciritory of a single .state, it remains in the class of inland 
lakes. But where it is surrounded by the territory of more than one state, 
practice would appear to indicate th.at the lake nr sea is not only open to 
the cf)mmerce of the states bordering its shores, but is open to the commerce 
of other nations as well. At the same time, it apparently loses its territorial 
character. When Russia obtained a foothold upon the shores of the Black 
Sea in 1774, not only was the former cxcliusive juri.sdiction of Turkey shared 
by Russia but the territorial waters of both powers were, by a series of 
treaties, opened to third states for purpo.ses of commerce and trade.’’’ By 
1878, when Rumania and Bulgaria also became riparian states, the Black 
Sea came to be regarded as [)art of the ‘‘t)pen sea.” In .spite of occasional 
efforts on the [jart of the riparian powers to close it to foreign warships in 
time of war, the Baltic has remained an open sea. 

There is a well-established servitude imposed upon the marginal sea 
along the coast of maritime states, by which the ships of every nation enjoy 
a right of innocent pas.sagc through such territorial waters. The enjoyment 

Sanit.iry District of Chicago v United States, 266 U. S. 40.'; (192.S). 

’7,S U S <67 (1929). Eenwitk, Ca\Fs, 

III keeping with the principles of equity lelief the deciec was framed so a.s to allow 
ttie Sanitary District a icd'-onable time within which to provide another means of dis- 
lio'.ing of the sewage For the point of view of the interests of Canada in the diversion, 
see U A Smitli, “Thu Chicago Diversion,” British Year Book, X (1929), 144. 

The limitation impo.scd by the Great Powers upon Rus.sia in 1856, forbidding the 
admis'-ion of ve^els of war into the Black Sea, is to be classed as a special rather than 
as a geneial negative 'crvitude The terms of the treaty were general, hut they were in 
realit\ diiected piincipallv against Russia. See Treaty of Paris, Art XI. Hertslet, op cit., 
II, i2:;o 

Such i>. the view of Oppenheim, Inlernalional Law, I, § 181, and of other publicists, 
although the language of diplomatic documents is ambiguous. 
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of this ri^ht may be conditioned upon the observance of special regulations 
laid down by the littoral state for the i)rotection of navigation and the exe¬ 
cution of municipal laws relating to customs, quarantine, and other local 
interests. There is a difference of opinion among writer^, as to whether 
the marginal sea is open to the innocent passage of foreign warships." As 
a matter of practice, foreign men-of-war regularly make use of these ter¬ 
ritorial waters in time of peace when their voyage to their lawful destination 
is shortened or facilitated by it, but permission is requested when they wi.sh 
to enter the ports of another state. In lime of war belligerent slates may 
undoubtedly take such measures as arc called for by .self-defense, not only 
to exclude neutral warships from passage through the marginal sea but, if 
necessary, neutral merchant ships as well. On the other hand, neutral state.s 
may take similar measures with respect to belligerent warships, in order to 
ensure that no occasion for the commission of hostilities shall arise. 

Straits connecting territorial bays and seas with the open sea are governed n. straits 
by the same rule as the territorial bay itself. There is, therefore, no definite and canals 
.servitude imposed upon the Strait of Kertch,'' connecting the Sea of Azov 
with the Black Sea, nor upon the Strait of Juan de Fuca connecting Puget 
Sound with the ocean, although in the latter case the boundary between 
the United States and Canada runs through the strait.'"' The only problems 
of any considerable difficulty are those that have arisen in connection with 
straits connecting one open sea with another. By immemorial custom, sanc¬ 
tioned by a succession of treaties, the powers of Europe acquiesced in the 
collection by Denmark of tolls levied upon vessels passing through the 
Danish Sound and the two other narrow pa.ssagcs connecting the North Sea 
with the Baltic. In 1853 the United States announced its purpose to press to 
a conclusion its earlier protest against the collection of these Sound Dues, 
with the result that in 1857 they were abolished by Denmark in consideration 
of the payment by the parties interested of a total sum equivalent to the 
capitalization of the cost to Denmark of maintaining lights and buoys for the 
safe navigation of the waters in question.Perhaps the best precedent 
illustrating the easement of innocent passage enjoyed by all states through 
straits connecting open seas is to be seen in the declaration of Chile and the 
Argentine Republic in 1881, following the protest of the United States in 1879 
that it would not tolerate exclusive claims by any nation whatsoever to the 
Straits of Magellan and would hold responsible any government that under¬ 
took to lay any impost or check on United States commerce through the 
straits. The treaty of 1881 between the two states provides that “Magellan’s 

Oppenheim, International Law, I, § 188. Art. 14, Harvard Draft, Territorial Waters, 
lays down the right of innocent passage through the marginal sea, but limits it to com¬ 
mercial vessels Compare Arts. 4 and 12 of Annex to report of the Second Committee of 
the Conference for the Codification of International Law, 1930 Am. Journal, Vol. 24 
(i9.?o), Supp., 239. 

‘2 See below, Chaps. XXXII, XXXIII. 

See above, p. 385. 

** See above, p. 385. 

Moore, Digest, I, § 134. 
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Straits are neutralized forever, and free navij'ation is guaranteed to the flags 
of all nations.” 

The The status of (he Dardanelles and the Bosporus has been regulated by 

and the' a series of international conventions having principally in view the political 
Uosporut, object of maintaining the integrity of Turkey but incidentally the economic 
object of opening the straits to the merchant marine of all nations.*" These 
bodies of water were the arena of .sharp diplomatic conflicts during the 
nineteenth century, Russia seeking to control them in the alleged interest 
of self-defense and commercial freedom and Great Britain, supported by 
other Great Powers, .seeking to check the threatened advance of Russia 
toward Constantinople and the dominance by that country of the Balkan 
states and the eastern Mediterranean. The successive agreements concluded 
by the Great Powers must be read in connection with the status imposed 
at the same time upon the Black Sea."*® 

Inter- As early as 1809 Great Britain, in concluding with Turkey the Treaty 

coiuentions of the Dardanelles, recognized the “ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire” 
excluding foreign ships of war from the straits. More formal recognition 
of the same rule was accorded by the signatory powers of the Convention 
of London in 1841. At the close of the Crimean War the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856 revised (he convention of 1841,*® expre.ssly confirming the right of 
the sultan to exclude warships from the straits, but permitting the passage 
of light cruisers put at the .service of the foreign embassies or engaged in 
protecting the freedom of navigation of the Danube. In consequence of the 
repudiation by Russia in 1870 ''" of the binding force of the Treaty of I’aris 
in respect to the e.xclusion of Russian warships from the Black Sea, the 
Treaty of London in 1871, while continuing the general exclusion of war¬ 
ships from the straits, gave power to the sultan to make an exception in 
time of peace m favor of the vessels of w'ar of friendly and allied powers, if 
necessary to secure the execution of the terms of the treaty of 1856.’’ 

Later events indicated that the problem of the straits had not yet been 
solved. In 1902 Turkey yielded to the request of Russia that a number of 
torpedo-boats be allowed passage on condition that they should be dis¬ 
armed and fly the merchant flag. Again, in 1904 two vc.ssels ol the Russian 
volunteer fleet pas.se(l through the straits disguised as merchant vessels and 

Ibid., loc. at The use of the term “ncutrah/ed’’ in this connection apiiarenlly indicates 
no moie than an intention on the part of the contonting poweis to wain Hind states 
against the commission ol hostilities within the said waleis Warships arc allowed fiee 
IMss.iee upon implied acceptance of the condition that no act of hostility lie [lerformed. 
The phrase “neutialized and internationalized" better describes the situation. In the case of 
the Baniicr (i<)i6) Probate i8i, the British court held, obiter, that Chile might regard 
the waters as strictly territorial in time of war, but that a capture within such waters 
w’as valid as between the belligerents Fenwick, Catci, 52.^; Hudson, Cosfs, 402 

*■ The historical evolution ol the status of the sti.iits is given in Philliiison and Buxton, 
The Question of the Bosporus and Dardanelles, Pait II, H N Howard, “Problem of the 
Turkish Straits,” Department of State BuUelm, Vol. XV, 790, 

•*** See above, p 394, n. 39. 

Art 10 and the annexed Straits Convention 
®“See below, pp 4558. 

The United States, not being a party to the several treaties, acquiesced only under 
protest in the exclusion of its warships from the straits. 
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were then converted into warships. In addition to these efforts of Russia 
to break through the restrictions imposed upon her, there was complaint 
on the part of neutral states when the straits were temporarily closed lo 
their merchant ships by Turkey in 1912 during the war with Italy,' - 

Accompanying the treaty of peace between the x\llied and Associated Thc-siraits 
Powers and Turkey, a separate Straits ('onvention was signed on July 24, of 192? and 
1923, at Lausanne, in which the contracting parties pnKlaimcd “the principle 
of freedom of transit and of navigation by sea and by air” through the Strait.s. 

The new convention abandoned the principle of excluding war'^hips in favor 
of the principle of admitting all ships alike on condition of ol)'-etving the 
restrictions laid down in the convention. The convention created along botl 
shores of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus “demilitarized zone>” withir 
which no fortifications or military establishments could be maintained. Foi 
the execution of the provisions of the convention a special international 
Straits Commission was constituted at Constantinople to exercise its functions 
under the auspices of the League of Nations and render an annual report to 
that body.” 

The Lausanne convention was followed by the Montreux Convention of 
1936, in accordance with which the supcivision and control of the interna¬ 
tional commission were set aside in favor of exclusive Turkish sovereignty, 
and Turkey was given the right to remilitarize the Straits.'"'' “The principle 
of freedom of transit and navigation by sea in the Straits” was recognized 
and affirmed. Elaborate provisions were laid down with respect to the passage 
of merchant vessels and warships both in time of peace and in time of war. 

Turkey was given the right, when it considered itself “threatened with im¬ 
minence of war,” to require that merchant vessels enter the Straits by day, 
and that their transit must be by a route indicated by the Turkish authorities. 

In time of peace the maximum tonnage of foreign naval forces, except Black 
Sea powers, in transit must not exceed 15,000 tons. In time of war, belligerent 
warships must not pass through the Straits except when acting in accordance 
with the collective security provisions of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, or of a mutual assistance treaty, to which Turkey was a party, 
concluded in accordance with the Covenant. If Turkey should he a bellig¬ 
erent, or consider itself threatened with imminent danger of war, the passage 
of warships through the Straits was to be left “entirely to the discretion of 
the Turkish Government.” 'I’he functions of the International ('ommission 
established by the Lausanne Convention were transferred to the Turkish 
Government.*® 

See Holland, The European Concert in the Eastern Question, pp 224 ff. 

*■* For the te.xt of the treaty see 28 League of Nations Tieaty Series, p 115; Am. 

Journal, Vol. 18 (1924), Supp., S 3 ; Hudson, Int. Legislation, li. 1028. For comment 
upon the convention see E. Turlington, “The Settlement of Laus.annc,’’ . 4 »h Journal, Vol 
18 (1924). 696, 702. 

For the text of the convention, see Am. Journal, Vol 31 (1937), Supp , i. For the 
text of the Protocol on rcmilitariz.ition, ihid, 16. 

'■'^'For comment upon the Montreux Convention, see H N Howard, Dep.irtment of 
State Hulletin, Vol. XV, 435; D. A. Routh, Survey of International .Iffain, 1930, 584; 

C. G. Fenwick, Am. Journal, Vol. 30 (1936), 701. 
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Straits of On October 22, 1946, two British destroyers were struck by mines while 
in innocent passage through the Straits of Corfu. Great Britain thereupon 
undertook to send mine sweepers into the Straits, in accordance with a deci¬ 
sion of the International Mine Sweeping Commission. Albania protested 
against the ‘ premeditated violation of its sovereignty.” After .sharp diplomatic 
correspondence between the two countries the case was referred to the Secu¬ 
rity Council of the United Nations, which held by a majority vote, on March 
25, 1947, that Albania must have known of the presence of the mines, imply¬ 
ing responsibility. The Soviet Union, by its veto, made the vote of the 
majority ineffective. Great Britain then proposed that the case be referred 
to the International Court of Justice.^® 

iniiroceanic Canals, being artificial waterways, built at the cost of the owner, are not 

tanaL Subject to the servitude of innocent use as are natural straits. Those which 
are purely internal in character, such as the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
the Brie Canal, and the numerous canals of Holland, Belgium, and Trance, 
connecting bodies of water one or both of which are not open to the com¬ 
merce of other nations than the state through whose territory they are 
built, raise no issues of international law. ’• They are in the class of rivers, 
such as the Alississippi, whose navigation is the exclusive right of the terri¬ 
torial sovereign. When, however, the canal connects two open seas, the state 
in possession of it may decide, for reasons of its own, financial or otherwise, 
to open the canal to the commerce of other nations u[)()n payment of fixed 
tolls and subject to such other conditions as the state may find it nece.ssary 
to prescribe. The Kiel, or Emperor William, Canal, connecting the Baltic with 
the North bea, having been constructed primarily for strategic purposes, was 
nevertheless thrown open by Germany from 1896 to 1914 to the commerce of 
other nations. But this was no more than a voluntaiy concession on the part 
of Germany, which retained the right to withdraw the canal from interna¬ 
tional use at any time. In like manner the Corinth Canal, connecting the 
Gulf of Corinth with the Gulf of Aegina, has been opened by Greece to gen¬ 
eral commerce; but no obligation has been assumed to maintain it open or to 
administer it with reference to the inteiests of any other nation than the 
owner. 

The Suez On the other hand, the two most important interoceanic canals, the Suez 
and Tanama canals, have been subjected by the states in control of them 
to a sort of self-imposed servitude, in consequence of which the states of 
the world at large enjoy a privilege, closely approximating to a legal right, 
of innocent use, subject to definite conditions laid down in a formal inter¬ 
national document. The fortunes of the Suez Canal have been varied. Orig¬ 
inally built in 1869 under a concession from the khedive of Egypt obtained 
by a French stock-company under the direction of Ferdinand de Lesseps, 

'’•■Sec United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 2, pp. 218, 278, 322, 403. Reference to the 
International Court of Justice was recommended by the Security Council on April 9, 
1947 Ibid, 416. 

E\cept to the extent of possible treaty provisions. Sec Barcelona Conventions of 
iQJi, below, fip. 40s, 493 
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it came partly under the control of Great Britain when that country pur¬ 
chased, in 187s, the shares of the khedive and later came all but nominally 
under its control when Great Britain assumed a veiled protectoraie over 
Egypt after 1883. Great Britain then proposed, in consequence of difficulties 
arising during the revolt of Arabi Tasha, that the canal be neutralized; but 
it was not until October 29, 1888, that the Convention of Constantinople 
was finally signed by Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hun¬ 
gary, Russia, Spain, Holland, and Turkey 

'Phis convention represents a definite agreement on the part of the sig¬ 
natory powers that the canal should be open in time of peace as well as of 
war to the merchantmen and men-of-war of all nations; and, further, that 
in order to ensure such use, especially on the part of mcn-of-war, the canal 
should be under all circumstances, even if Turkey were at war, immune 
from the commission of hostilities, being treated strictly as if neutral terri¬ 
tory. No permanent fortifications were to be erected; but the territorial 
sovereign, the sultan or the khedive, could take such police measures as 
might be necessary to defend Egypt and to maintain public order. The 
signing of the convention by Great Britain was accompanied by a reserva¬ 
tion that the provisions of the convention should apply only in .so far as 
they were compatible with the policy of Great Britain toward Egypt during 
the transitional stage through which that country was passing.'’’ In 1904, 
however, in a treaty with France concerning Egypt and Morocco, Great 
Britain gave its formal adherence to the convention.'”’ In doing .so Great 
Britain may be said to have recognized a .servitude of common use on the 
part of all nations, not only those signatory of the convention of 1888 but all 
others which have acquired by the passage of time a prescriptive right to the 
enjoyment of the facilities it offers.*’' 

In 1936, in the Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and Egypt by 
which the independence of the latter state was formally acknowledged, it was 
agreed that until such time as the parties might agree that the Egyptian army 
was in a position to protect the liberty of the navigation of the canal. Great 
Britain might station forces in the vicinity of the canal. 

The neutralized character of the canal appears in the fact that during the 
Italo-Ethiopian war, 1935-1936, Great Britain made no attempt to prohibit 
the passage of Italian ships through the canal.*'' During the first and second 
World Wars there was no question of the use of the canal by belligerent or 
merchant ships of the Central and of the Axis Powers. 

Hr. and For State Papers, LXXIX, i.S; Am Journal, Vol 3 (igog), Supp., 123. 

Holland, Studies in International Law, p 293 

Westlake, International Law, 2d ed, I, 34s 

On the Suez Canal in general, see Hallbcrg, The Suez Canal; Fauchillc, Traite, Tome 
I, 2me Partie, 294 ff 

'•-Sec Am Journal, Vol 31 (1937), Supp. 77, 88, 92. For comment, <;ce J. Y. Brinton, 
“The Transition Period in Egypt,” ibtd., \^ol. 34 (1940), 208 The validity of the treaty 
remains (1947) a controversial i-ssuc between the parties. 

"■^Sce Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 193S, Vol. II, “Abyssinia and Italy,” 
379 . n. I. 
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The inlernatinnal status of the Panama Canal is governed by the provi¬ 
sions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, signed November 18, igoi.*** This treaty supersedes the earlier 
Clayton-Bulvver Treaty of 1850,by which the same parties agreed that 
neither should ever obtain for itself any exclusive control over the proposed 
canal by erecting fortifications near it or by occupying or assuming dominion 
over the adjoining country. The canal, when built, was to be protected by 
the contracting parties, who guaranteed its “neutrality,” so that it might 
“forever be open and free.” Other .states were to be invited to join “a 
work of such general interest and importance,” which would be maintained 
“for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all.” It was not, however, 
found feasible to build a canal under the conditions of joint control thus 
contemplated. The new treaty of 1901 was therefore entered into, per¬ 
mitting the construction, as well as the regulation and management of the 
canal, under the single auspices of the United States, without, however, 
impairing the “general principle of neutrali/ation ' established in the con¬ 
vention of 1850. Certain definite rules were thereupon adopted “as the basis 
of the neutralization of such ship canal,” corresponding substantially to 
those embodied in the Suez Convention of 1888. These rules contemplate 
two distinct objects: (i) the opening of the canal to the common use of the 
vessels if commerce and of war of all nations on terms of equality and 
(2) the [irotection of the canal against the commission of acts of hostility by 
belligerents in lime of war or its use by belligerents for strategic purpo.ses. 
In lespect to both these objects difficulties have arisen as to the obligations 
assumed by the United States and Great Britain and indirectly by other 
states.'''’ 

The controversy between the United States and Great Britain over the 
right of the former to exempt its merchant vessels from payment of tolls 
ill passing through the canal is primarily a question relating to interpretation 
of treaty obligations and will be examined later in that connection.'" The 
only point in the controversy relative to the international status of the canal 
is the question whether third states not parties to the treaty have acquired 
any rights in the case. In this connection it is important to note that the 
agreement on the part of the United States and Great Britain, in the earlier 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, to invite all other .states to enter into stipulations 
similar to those entered into between the immediate contracting parties finds 
no place in the later Hay-I’auncefote Treaty. Nevertheless, it would appear 

Treaties and Conventions, I, 782. On the general subject of the Panama Canal, see 
Padelford, The Panama Canal in Peace and War; also Am. Journal, Vol. 34 (1940), 
416, 601 

Ibid , I, 659. 

It should be observed that the subsequent acquisition by the United States from 
the Reijublic of Panama of a “grant in perpetuity” ol the use, occupation, and control of 
the Can.il Zone, equivalent to practical sovereignty, did not in any way modify the provi- 
.sions of the treaty, since it was expressly provided (Art. IV) that no change of the 
territorial sovereignty of the Canal Zone ^ould affect the general principle of neu¬ 
tralization. 

See below, p. 445. 
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that the “general principle” of neutralization embodied in both treaties im¬ 
plies the recognition of a self-imposed obligation on the part of the United 
States not to discriminate against vessels of any nations in respect to the 
conditions or charges of traffic. This self-imposed obligation or servitude may 
with some justice be said to have obtained by lapse of time a degree of pre¬ 
scriptive legal obligation. Acting in good faith under it, third states have 
entered upon commercial undertakings which have contributed, Ijy payment 
of tolls, to the cost of maintenance of the canal and which have thus created 
in some degree a consideration for an implied contract.”’* 

Following the construction of the Panama Canal the question of its status Thrst.-itus 
in time of war was widely discussed. In accordance with the general principle 
of neutralization, it was agreed that the canal should be open to vessels of c.maiin 
the belligerents in time of war, upon the condition of their observance of the 
regulations attached to its use. What, however, if the United States should be 
a belligerent? In such event it was not to be expected that an artificial water¬ 
way, so vulnerable in its construction, should be open to enemy warships. 

Under such circumstances, did the United States have the right to fortify 
the canal? The question was an.swered by the United States in the affirmative, 
and fortifications were erected in 1912.'''' 

During both World Wars belligerent warships passed freely through the 
canal during the years in which the United States was neutral. Few German 
warships, however, were able to make u.se of it, for reason.s apait from the 
neutralized character of the canal.'” During the period in which the United 
States was a belligerent the canal and the adjacent waters were closed to 
enemy ships.'^ 

By the treaty of 1936 between the United Stales and Panama,'- amending 
and supplementing the treaty of 1903,'* the United States, as lessor of the 
canal zone, transferred to Panama “jurisdiction” over a corridor connecting 
the city of Colon on the Atlantic with other territory of Panama. I'hc corridor 
transferred was made subject to the negative servitude that no other con¬ 
struction was to take place within the corridor than that relating to the 
construction of a highway and to the installation of electric power, telephone, 
and telegraph lines. On the other hand a positive servitude was imputed by 
virtue of which the United States was to enjoy at all times “the right of 
unimpeded transit across the said corridor at any point, and of travel along 
the corridor,..An easement in favor of the United States was thus attached 


With the passage of time a question which was of importance a generation ago has 
now become of histoiical interest only. 

““For a discussion of the question of the legal right and pi actual expedient y of 
fortifying the Panama Canal, see Am. Journal, Vol. 3 (igotj), 354, S85; Vol 4 (kjio), 
314; Vol. 5 (1911), 298, 615, 620. Hackworlh, DigeU, II, 791 ff So lar as Panama was 
concerned, the right to fortify had been granted by the treaty of 1905 

For the proclamations of 1914 and 1939, sec ibid., II, 781, 811 hor comment, see N. 
J. Padclford, Am. Journal, Vol. 35 (1941). 35 0 - 
Hackworth, Digest, 11 , 787. 

For the text of the treaty, sec Am. Journal, Vol. 34 (1940)1 Supp, 139. Ratifications 
of the treaty were exchanged on July 27, 1939. 

See above, p. 308 
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to the easement granted to Panama; or considered from the point of view of 
the obligations assumed, a servitude was imposed upon a servitude.'* 

At the Peace Conference at Paris in 1919 the jwwers took advantage of 
the opportunity to impose a definite international status upon the Kiel 
Canal, the administration of which had hitherto been conducted by Germany 
as a purely domestic concern. The Treaty of Versailles provided that “the 
Kiel Canal and its approaches shall be maintained free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations at peace with Germany on 
terms of entire equality.” Further provision was made that the nationals, 
property, and ve.ssels of all powers should be treated in respect to charges 
and facilities of traffic upon a footing of equality with the nationals, prop¬ 
erty, and vessels of Germany. Only such tolls might be levied as were in¬ 
tended to cover in an equitable manner the co.st of maintaining the canal 
in a navigable condition. Germany was left re.sponsible for maintenance 
of satisfactory conditions of navigation; but provision was made that in 
the event of a violation, or dispute as to the interpretation, of the articles 
of the treaty, the plaintiff state might make complaint, first to a local author¬ 
ity .set up by Germany at Kiel and then, if necessary, to the court instituted 
for that purpo.se by the League of Nations. In the case of the Wimbledon,''^ 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, at the instance of a suit 
brought against Germany by France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan, de¬ 
cided on April 17, 1923, that the action of the German Government in ex¬ 
cluding, in pursuance of its neutrality regulations, a British steamer laden 
with munitions for Poland from the use of the Kiel Canal was in violation 
of the obligations assumed under Article 380 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The argument made by Germany that such passage was inconsistent with 
its obligations of neutrality was overruled by citation of the precedents 
of the Suez and Panama canals. 

Such are the principal general servitudes, ba.scd in part upon international 
custom and in part upon .specific conventions. Whether the principle of re¬ 
stricting territorial sovereignty in favor of the general needs of the interna¬ 
tional community can logically and advantageously be carried still further is 
a problem of constructive, rather than of positive, international law. it may 
be noted, however, that there is no recognition of any general principle of 
servitudes upon land territory. When, for example, the United States was 
.seeking in 1901-1903 to obtain possession of a part of the Isthmus of Panama 
for the l)iiilcling of a canal, there was no legal obligation on the part of the 
state of Colombia to yield to the interests of the world at large in permitting 
the development, whether by the United States or by any group of nations, 
of the artificial highway which Colombia itself appeared unwilling or unable 


■'For comment upon the treaty of 1936, see N. J. Padelford, Am. Journal, Vol. 34 
(1940), 416, 601, Hackworth, Digest, II, 798-810. 

.cSo 

■'’Publications of the Court, Series A, No. i. Hudson, World Court Reports, I, 163; 
Fenwick, Casr^, 526, Hudson, Cases, 474. For comment, sec M. O. Hudson, Am. Journal, 
Vol. 18 (1926), 10 
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to build. The community of nations had no recognized right of eminent 
domain similar to that possessed by the individual state when taking over 
the property of individuals for public use. 

Special servitudes, generally designated merely as servitudes, are such 
as arc imposed upon a state in favor of another particular state or states. 
While they are of less intrinsic importance than general servitudes, never¬ 
theless they merit attention because they permit a contrast between the 
actual restrictions to which the territorial sovereignty of states has been 
subjected from time to time and the theoretical doctrines of its absolute 
character. Moreover, they suggest in certain cases the possibilities of con¬ 
structive international legi.slation through the conversion of a special servi¬ 
tude in favor of a single state into a general servitude in favor of the 
community of nations as a whole. 

Special servitudes were common in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, being a heritage from the feudal relations of the Middle Ages; but 
with the growth of a more rigid conception of territorial .sovereignty they 
became much less frequent. For the most part they are created by definite 
treaty stipulations. This is always the case when the servitude is of a nega¬ 
tive character, con.sisting in an obligation on the part of the state to refrain 
from exercising its territorial jurisdiction in .specified ways. When, however, 
the servitude is a positive one, consisting in an obligation to permit another 
state, known as the “dominant” state, to perform certain acts upon the 
territory of the “servient” state subject to the servitude, it is possible that, 
as in the case of general servitudes, the obligation may be created by pre¬ 
scription. !More commonly, however, it rests upon treaty agreement. As 
was observed in connection with general servitudes, international u.sage is 
not clear as to the precise legal character of special servitudes, authorities 
differing upon such points as the extent to which they are inherent in the 
territory, the effect upon them of transfers of territory from one state to 
another, and their permanence in the event of war between the parties." 

Positive servitudes have been created for a wide variety of objects. Some 
are economic in character, involving, for example, a right on the part of the 
dominant state to fish in the territorial waters of the servient state or a right 
to build or operate a railway through the servient state. The obligations 
imposed upon British territorial waters by the treaty of 1783,'* recognizing 
the right of the people of the United States to fish upon the Grand Banks 
and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and granting the liberty to fish on the coast 
of Newfoundland and on other coasts, bays, and creeks of British territorial 
waters in America, proved to be the occasion of a long controversy. The 
parties disputed whether the intervening War of 1812 extinguished the 
obligations imposed by the treaty of 1783."® A new treaty was entered into 
in 1818, followed by fresh disputes and later treaties of 1854, 1871, and 
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See, in particular, A D. McNair, British Year Book, 1925, pp. 111-127. 
Art. Ill See Treaties and Conventions, I, 580. 

Moore, Digest, I, § 163. 
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1885.'*" The points at issue were finally decided by arbitration in 1910, the 
tribunal rendering an award in favor of Great Hritain on the principal points.®’ 
The tribunal di.scussed at length the legal character of servitudes, with the 
result that not only was the contention of the United States rejected, that a 
servitude existed in the particular case, but the whole docrine of servitudes 
was dismissed as being inconsistent with modern political theory, owing 
to the “essential sovereignty and independence” required by the constitution 
of the modern state.®® 

The grant by a state to a foreign power of the right to build and operate 
a railway through its territories is conspicuously illustrated in the case of 
China. By successive agreements in 1896 and 1898 the Peking Government 
granted to Russia and to Germany the right to build and operate railways 
in Manchuria and .Shantung respectively.®’ Japan succeeded to the rights 
of Russia in 1905 and took possession of Germany’s rights in 1914. By 
agreements reached in 1915 and 1918, China granted to Japan Germany’s 
rights of control over the Shantung Railway running from Tsing-lao to 
Tsinan-fu. 'I'his servitude, however, being a serious encroachment upon the 
territorial independence of China as well as a continuous interference with her 
administration of the province, was renounced by Japan in the treaty signed 
by the two states on February 4, 1922, at the close of the Washington Con¬ 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments.*^ 

Distinct from corporeal property rights are the incorporeal rights of way 
which have been occasionally granted for the transit of persons or of goods 
across the land territory of the particular state. In 1871 the United States 
granted to Great Britain freedom of transit, in the form of an e.xemption 
from payment of customs dues, for goods arriving at certain United States 
ports and destined for British North American possessions.®® In 1903 Panama 
by treaty gave to the United States a monopoly in perpetuity for the con¬ 
struction of a canal across its territory.®** The form of the lease through which 
the right of way was to be exercised did not change its technical character. 
Again in 1914 Nicaragua granted to the United States for the sum of 
$3,000,000 the exclusive proprietary rights nece.ssary for the construction of 
an interoceanic can.al across Nicaraguan territory.®’ When the opportunity 

Treaties and Conventions, I, 631, 068 , 700, 729 

Scott, lldj’ue Court Repotts, pp. 141-225; Wilson, Hague Arbitration Cases, p. 134; 
Am. Journal, Vol. 4 (1910), 948 Fenwick, Cases, 532; Hudson, Cases, 468. 

**- The decision was reached on the assumption that a servitude by its nature involved 
a grant of sovereignty over the territory to the extent required by the servitude For the 
argument that thi> assumption w.-is Iwscd upon theory rather than upon practical condi¬ 
tions, hee Oppenheim, International Law, 1 , § 203. The student may compare the North¬ 
eastern Fisheries c.ise with the similar right to fish on the banks of Newfoundland granted 
in favor of France by the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713. The original right was confirmed 
and modified b\ subsequent treaties but continued to remain a source of controversy until 
finally abandoned b> Frame in 1904 See Fauchille, Droit international, No. 342. 

Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China, p 371. 

Willoughby, China at the Conference, pp. 391, 393 Am. Journal, Vol. 16 (1922), 
Supp , 84 For other instances, see Reid, op. at, Chap XI. 

Treaties and Conventions, I, 700 See Hyde, Ini. Law, I, § 195. 

Tieaties and Conventions, 11 , 1349 See above, p. 368. 

Treaties and Conventions, III, 2740. Am. Journal, Vol. 10 (1916), Supp., 258. 
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presented itself to the Allied and Associated Powers at Paris in 1919 to intro¬ 
duce into international law a principle, lonj? approved in I he abstract and 
now of urgent necessity in the concrete, the obligation was imposed upon 
Germany and upon Austria to grant freedom of transit through their respec¬ 
tive territories, by rail as well as by water, to the persons, goods, vessels, and 
wagons coming from or going to the territory of any of the Allied and Asso¬ 
ciated Powers. Special provision was made for the exemption of such traffic 
from payment of customs duties, from undue charges on transport, or from 
any discrimination in the charges and conditions of transport.'*'^ Czecho¬ 
slovakia, in particular, was given in the treaty with Germany the right to 
lease areas in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin ***’ and, in the treaty with 
Austria, the right to run its own trains over certain sections of Austrian 
railways.'"’ Austria on its part was granted freedom of transit to the Adriatic 
across the territories formerly included within the Dual Monarchy."’ In 1921 
a Conference on Freedom of Communications and Transit met at Barcelona 
and opened for signature the Convention on Freedom of Transit, with its 
annexed Statute which provides for measures to facilitate “traffic in transit” 
by the removal of obstructions and discriminations.’"* 

By treaty between the United States and Panama a right of way, described 
as a corridor, is granted to Panama across the Canal Zone, subject, as above 
noted, to a right of way on the part of the United States.’'"' 

Negative servitudes appear to be confined to political and military objec¬ 
tives. 'File obligation not to fortify a particular town was frequently a 
condition of peace treaties in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
France was forbidden by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 to rebuild the forti¬ 
fications of Dunkirk.'’^ The Treaty of Paris in 1814 required that Antwerp 
should never become a military port. The Treaty of London in 1831 exacted 
the demolishing of several Belgian fortresses.'""’ In 1856 the Treaty of Paris 
required Ru.ssia to demolish fortresses upon the shores of the Black Sea 

**** Arts, 321-326. 

8“ Art. 363 

“'’Art 322, Treaty of St. Gcrm.iin. 

Art. 311, Treaty of St. Germain. While the concession to Germany of reciprocal 
privileges in respect to the tciritory of the Allied and Associated Powers w.as refused, 
provision was m.idc (Art. 37.S) that the stipulations of the licaty weic to lie reMsed 
after live years and that, tailing such revision, rcdpiocity should become a condition ol 
their continuance unless the time limit should be c.xtencled by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

See below, p. 495. 

*•”* Sec above, p. 401. 

In addition to rights of way, other positive servitudes have been created, such as that 
imposed by the Treaty of Vienna of 1815 upon the Sardinian provinces of Chablais and 
Faucigny in favor of Switzeiland, giving to the latter the right in time of war to place 
troops temporarily in the provinces. Reid, op dt., p. 195. In 1900 Great Britain requested 
Portugal to peimit the passage of troops across Poitugucsc teriitory during the war in 
the Transvaal, in pursuance of the treaty of 1891 which provided for reciprocal freedom 
of transit across the Zambesi Portugal acceded to the request, but in doing so she un¬ 
doubtedly laid heiself Ofien to a claim for damages hy the Boers h.-id they survived 
the war. Oppenheim, Int. Law, I, § 207. 

This servitude was extinguished by the Treaty of Versailles of 1783 

These servitudes were subsequently set aside by Belgium with the acquiescence of 
the interested parties. 
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and not to maintain a navy in those waters; hut this servitude, forced upon 
Russia against its will, was thrown off wlien two of the coercing parties, 
France and Prussia, were at war in 1870.'"’ The convention of London in 1867 
stipulated that the fortifications of the city of Luxemburg should be de¬ 
molished. 'ihe same treaty provided that, for the protection of the Swiss 
canton of Basle, the Alsatian town of Hiiningen should never be fortified; 
and (his servitude pas.sed with the territory when Alsace was transferred to 
Germany in 1871. Numerous servitudes were imposed upon the Balkan 
states by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878.''" By the Treaty of Portsmouth in 
1905 Russia and Japan obligated themselve.s not to construct upon their 
respective possessions on the island of Sakhalin or the adjacent islands any 
fortifications or other similar military works.®" 

Of exceptional importance were the negative servitudes imposed upon 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles in 191Q. By the terms of the treaty “all 
fortified works, fortres.ses and field works, situated in German territory to 
the west of a line drawn fifty kilometers to the east of the Rhine, .shall be 
disarmed and dismantled.” The construction of new forlificatiuns of whatever 
kind was forbidden in the above zone.®** When on March 7, 1936, Germany 
proceeded to militarize the zone, the justification given was the violation by 
France of the Locarno Pact which had reaffirmed the demilitarization provi¬ 
sions of the Treaty of Versailles. The alleged violation of the Locarno Pact 
was the conclusion of the Franco-Soviet Mutual Assistance Pact of May 2, 
1936."’" Nothing was said by Germany of the violation of the provi.sions of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Similar in character were the .servitudes imposed upon Turkey, Greece, 
and Bulgaria by the Convention respecting the Thracian Frontier signed at 
Lausanne on July 24, 1923, in accordance with which the territories on both 
sides of the frontiers separating Turkey from Bulgaria and from Greece 
were to be demilitarized to a depth of about thirty kilometers.’"’ 

An interesting servitude of a non-military character was that imposed by 
the treaty between Italy and the Holy See in 1929, by which the Holy See 
agreed that the Piazza di San Pedro, although forming [)art of the Vatican 
City, should be policed by the Italian authorities, but that the jurisdiction 
of these authorities should not extend beyond the foot of the steps leading 
to the Basilica. Several other reciprocal servitudes were imposed, one of 
which requires that the Italian Government must not permit the construction 
of new buildings overlooking the Vatican, and another of which makes the 

Sec below, p 455. 

Sec above, j)p. no ff. 

Art IX For the text of the treaty, s!cc Am. Journal, Vol. i (1907), Supp., 17, 

Art. 180. 

Survey of International Affairs, 1936, p. 252, “The German Military Reoccupation 
of the Rhineland and the Subsequent Negotiations between the Locarno Powers,” where 
the subject is exhau.stively treated The justification offered was obviously no more than 
a pretense to cover a predetermined act. 

'"1 For the text of the convention, see Am. Journal, Vol. r8 (1924), Supp, 62. Com¬ 
pare further the provisions of Article 4 of the Straits Convention providing for the de¬ 
militarization of the territories adjoining the straits. 
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treasures of art and science of the Vatican accessible to scholars and 
visitors.^"* 

The treaties following the second World War contain numerous provisions 
looking to total or partial demilitarization, whether of the territory of certain 
countries as a whole or of specified areas. The Aaland fslands are to continue 
demilitarized, as under the agreement of 1922 between Sweden and Fin¬ 
land."” The provisions of the convention of 1923 with respect to the northern 
boundary of Greece are supplemented by a servitude imposed upon Bulgaria 
not to construct "permanent fortifications where weapons capable of firing 
into Greek territory can be emplaced.” "" A similar servitude is imposed 
upon Italy with respect to the frontier with France and the frontier with 
Yugoslavia; and at the same time Italy must destroy existing fortifications 
within a distance of twenty kilometers.'"’ The island of Pelagosa, ceded by 
Italy to Yugoslavia, is to remain demilitarized. The Dodecanese Islands, 
ceded to Greece, are to be demilitarized, as arc other Italian islands in the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean Seas. Italy is also prohibited from establishing 
naval bases along the Adriatic coast in the vicinity of the Free Territory of 
Trieste.""’ Trieste itself is completely demilitarized and declared neutral."’’ 
The eastern part of the Apulian Peninsula, Sardinia, and Sicily are also 
subject to various forms of demilitarization."”’ 

More comprehensive than these local restrictions are the general provisions 
in the treaties with the satellite states in accordance with which, ‘ The main¬ 
tenance of land and air armaments and fortifications shall be closely re¬ 
stricted to meeting tasks of an internal character and the local defense of 
frontiers." "''' 

102 For the text of the treaty, sec Am Journal, Vol 23 (1929), Supp , 1S7 Sec above, 
P 124. 

"’•‘Treaty with Finland, Ail 5 See R Eiich, “La question des zones demilitarizees,” 
Rcctml lies Cours, Vol 20 (1929—I), 591, 6,12. 

"'■•Treaty w'lth Uuli'ann. Ait 12 
•'’•’’Treaty with Italy, Aits 47 (t), 48 (4). 

•“‘’/hid, .Alts u (2), 14 (2), 48 (s), 49 
•" 2 /h«/, .Annex \T, -Ait. 3 
•“•’/hid, .Arts 48 ( 0 ), so. 

• on Treaty w'lth Hungary, .Art 12; with Bulgaria, Art 9, with Rumania, .Art ii; with 
Finland, Art. 13 
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Jurisdiction Over the Air Above National Territory 


A. Law of 
aerial 

Kcneral 

principles 


Kffect of 
the first 
World War 


At the besinning of the twentieth century slates were presented with 
the problem of regulating the navigation of the air spaces above their terri¬ 
tory by balloons and more particularly by the newly invented airplanes. 
There being no customary law on the subject, jurists led the way in an 
attempt to formulate the principles of aerial jurisdiction by resorting to 
the analogies of the jurisdiction of states over land and territorial waters. 
But in .so doing the widest diversity of views was manifested.' In the first 
place there was the older view, based upon a pre-airship tradition, of the 
complete freedom of the air spaces, analogous to the freedom of the high 
seas. Secondly, there was the more practical view that while a state might 
claim territoiial rights in a lower zone of air. .some thousand feet above the 
ground, it could not claim sovereignty in the higher air spaces which, like 
the high seas beyond the marginal sea. remained open to free navigation.- 
Again, certain jurists argued that the entire air space above the territory 
of a state should be regarded as under its territorial jurisdiction but subject 
to a servituflc of inncK;ent passage in favor of other states Lastly, it was 
asserted that states had complete sovereignly over the air spaces al)Ove 
their territory without any restrictions, following the principle of the com¬ 
mon law. mjus rst solum ejus est usque ad coelum. ' Failing various efforts of 
scientific associations, notably the Institute of International Law at its 
meetings in 1910 and 1911 ' and the International Law As.sociation at its 
meeting in 191.?,'’ to secure the adoption of a constructive program of legis¬ 
lation, it remained for the World War of 1914 to .settle the que.stion of juris¬ 
diction in terms of the extreme claims of sovereignty. 

Upon the outbreak of the war the belligerent states immediately asserted 
full jurisdiction over the air above their territory as a measure of national 
defense. At the same time adjacent neutral states, solicitous not to be 
wanting in fulfilment of the obligations of neutrality, refused to belligerent 
airships a right of pa.s.sagc acro.ss their territories, thus making the use of 
the air space conform to that of the land beneath it rather than to that 


* For a summary of the upposinK views of publicists, see Hazelline, Law of the Air, 
Lect I, Fauchillc, Droit international public, I, Nos. 531 ff.; Garner, Recent Develop¬ 
ments in International Law, Lect IV. 

For an cxpo.sition of this view, see Fauchille, loc cit., and Garner, loc. cit. See, also, 
on the general .subject, Spaight, Aircraft in Peace and the Law; Zollman, Law of the Air; 
Le Roy, Air Law; Hyde, Int Law, 1 , §§ i88-i')iC 

* Sec Blackstone, Commentaries, Bk. II, p, 18. Fauchille contests the alleged derivation 
of the principle from the Roman law. Op. cit., loc cit. 

' Resolutions, p. 171, and report of Fauchille .it p 243 

•’ Prorri'din^s, 28th Conf , pp 222-245. 
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of the marginal sea or of international straits.** 'I'he Dutch and Swiss gov¬ 
ernments were particularly alert to prevent the passage of Allied and 
(}erman planes across their territories. Jiy the close of the war the juris¬ 
diction of a state over the air space above its territory appeared to lie .settled 
in favor of the assertion of complete sovereignty, but the question whether 
innocent passage for the .ships of other slates should he regarded as a right 
or conceded by treaty as a privilege still awaited decision." 

On October 13, 1919, the Aerial Navigation or Tnlernalional Flying Con- TheAirial 
vention was signed at Paris, bringing the whole subject under international omvenudn 
treaty law.'' The convention, however, dealt only with times of peace, ^^*9 

and did not restrict in any way the right of belligerents or of neutrals to 
assume full control over their air spaces for purposes of national defense in 
time of war. The primary question of jurisdiction was settled by the recogni¬ 
tion that ‘‘every Power ha.s complete and exchi-sive sovereignty over the air 
space above its territory,” including adjacent territorial waters. But at the 
same time each state undertook in time of peace to accord freedom of inno¬ 
cent passage above its territory and territorial waters to the aircraft of the 
contracting states without distinction of nationality, provided the conditions 
established in the convention were observed. Special provisions were laid down 
with respect to the courses to be followed when such freedom of passage was 
resorted to. The nationality of aircraft was to be determined according to 
their ownership and registration, registration being restricted to nationals 
of the state or to incorporated national companies. In order to secure ob¬ 
servance of the conditions of navigation, only aircraft of the contracting 
states were to be permitted freedom of innocent passage; and, as an additional 
means of protecting the .safety of aerial navigation, a technical minimum 
standard of competence of officers and crew was provided for in an annex, 
further requirements being left to the individual states.'* 

The convention further made provision for the creation of a permanent Commission 
International Commission for Air Navigation (C.I.N.A.), organized so as to Ijav^g^tion 
secure preponderant voting power to the five Great Powers as against all 
contracting states, and placed under the direction of the League of Nations. 

“ A siigKcstivc contra-st is presented between the u.sc of the Panama Can.al by bellig¬ 
erent men-ol-w.ir and the denial of the use of the air spaces over the canal to belligerent 
airships The Proclamation of the Piesident iclativc to the neutiality of the Canal Zone, 

September 5, 10.^9, prescribed that “No bclllKercnt aircratt shall be navig.itcd to, within, 
or through the air spaces above the teriitory or waters ot the Cana! Zone " Am. Journal, 

Vol. .54 (1940), Supp 28. 

"Sec M O Hud.son, “Aviation and International Law,” Am. Journal, Vol 24 (1930), 
at p 2.i&. 

** For the text of the convention, sec L. oj N. Treaty Series, XI, 173; Hudson, /nt. 

Legislation, I, 359; . 4 m. Journal, Vol 17 (1923), Supp 195 The convention was signed 
by the United States, but not ratified. See Hackworth, Digest, IV, 363. 

‘•Arts ri-14. An earlier draft of the convention, elaborated during the Paris Conference 
of 1919, apfilicd to air.ships the rules governing jurisdiction over merchant vessels in 
territorial waters Provision was made (Art. 23) that “the legal relations entered into 
between persons on board an airship in flight are governed by the law of the nationality 
of the aircraft,’’ an exception being made in the case of offenses committed against a 
national of the territoiial sovereign when the offense was followed by a landing upon the 
territory. Sec A. K. Kuhn, “International Aerial Navigation and the Peace Conference,” 

Am. Journal, Vol. 14 (1920), 369. 
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The commission was empowered to receive and act upon proposals for amend¬ 
ing (he convention or any of its annexes, and it was called upon to collect 
information with respect to air navigation and publish official maps and 
prepare opinions. Di.sagreements relating to the interpretation of the conven¬ 
tion were to be referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice, hut 
the commission itself was given authority to decide by a majority vote dis¬ 
putes concerning the technical regulations.’" A special difficulty foreseen by 
the convention was the prevention of customs fraud. Provision was made that 
aircraft must depart only from and alight only in specially designated “cus¬ 
toms aerodromes”; frontiers must be crossed at points indicated on aeronau¬ 
tical maps; and there was to be e.xamination of the aircraft’s papers after the 
manner of the examination of a merchant vessel’s papers in port.” In 1929 a 
conference of signatory states was called by the International Commission 
which adopted resolutions embodying a draft protocol of amendments to the 
convention.’" the chief object of which was to modify certain clauses and 
thus remove (he objections of certain states which had not as yet ratified or 
adhered to (he convention.’® 

Conw^nuolT International Conference of American States inenrpo- 

of i 9J!8 rated in its Final Act a Convention on Commercial Aviation,” which repeated 
the principle of the Paris Convention of 1919 in respect to sovereignty over 
the air space and the mutual agreement “to accord freedom of innocent pas¬ 
sage” and in other respects followed closely the lines of the more general 
convention. Without setting up a commission corresponding to the Interna¬ 
tional C’ommission, it created obligations to cooperate in the distribution of 
meteorological information, in the e.stablishment of a uniform system of 
signals, and in the promotion of uniform laws and regulations governing aerial 
navigation. 

Neither (he provisions of the Paris Convention of 1919 nor their admini.s- 
tration proved equal to the necessities of the situation. The commercial service 
of airplanes had increased enormously, and serious abuses developed in re¬ 
spect to (he ob.servance of the conditions of navigation which the Interna¬ 
tional Air Commission was unable to correct. There was lack of uniformity 

’".Art, ^7. Attention may be called to the unique method of representation of the 
mcmlK‘1 states in the new union as originally provided The five leading powers were to 
have each two representatives; other states, including the British self-governing dominions, 
each one lepie'-entativc Votes were to be cast by states, but the votes of the five leading 
powers were overweighted, so as to give them as a whole a majoiity of one over the 
total number of votes of the other contiacting |urtics See Art 34. 

* ‘ The right of adherence to the convention was confined to members of the League 
of Nations and other states admitted by a thice-fourths majority vote 
For the text, see Hudson, op cit, I, .384. 

’ 'The failure of the United States to ratify the Convention of 1919 must be ascribed 
partly to political motives It may be noted, however, that the Air Commerce Act of 
1926 (44 US. Statutes at Large 572) provided for reciprocity of treatment (Sec 6) by 
permitting the Secretary of Commerce to authorize aircraft registered under the laws of 
a foreign nation to fly over the United States if the foreign nation granted a similar 
privilege to United States aircraft. Sec, however, on this point, B Lee, “Freedom of the 
Air in the United States,” Am. Journal, Vol 25 (1931), 238. 

"For the text sec Int. Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, p. 38$; Hudson, 
Ini. Legislation, IV, 2354; Am. Journal, Vol. 22 (1928), Supp, 124. 
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in the regulations of the service and failure to impose adequate standards of 
airworthiness of planes and competency of pilots. The failure of the United 
States to support the convention limited the authority of the commission, so 
that its activities were confined chiefly to Europe. A general reform was in 
order, if the political conditions of the time had permitted it. The chief 
obstacles lay in the sharp political rivalries of the nations and in the desire of 
the leading powers to have a free hand in the manufacture of new planes and 
in the development of new techniques of navigation. War came before agree¬ 
ment could be reached. 

The war was still in progress when the Civil Aviation Conference met at The 
Chicago on November i, 1944, with the representatives of fifty-four nations chu \via 
prc.sent. Sharp conflicts of interest developed between the le.iding powers, t'on 
and it proved imixissible to reach agreement upon all of the points at issue.”' 

The Conference closed with the .signature of a convention and three separate 
agreements, as well as a number of resolutions and recommendations.*' The 
Convention on International Civil Aviation, described as the “constitution for 
the postwar global air world,” is a comprehensive agreement covering all 
phases of civil aviation, leaving open, however, the regulation of scheduled 
air services covered by separate agreements.’’’ State aircraft are specifically 
excluded from the terms of the convention. Article i proclaims that “the 
contracting States recognize that every State has complete and exclusive 
sovereignly over the air space above its territory.” Aircraft not engaged in 
scheduled international air services have the right to make flights into or in 
transit non-stop across the territory of contracting states and to make stops 
for non-traffic purposes, without the necessity of obtaining prior permission 
and subject to the right of the state flown over to require landing. The right 
of each state to monopolize cabotage is recognized Aircraft have the na¬ 
tionality of the state in which they are registered, and no aircraft may be 
validly registered in more than one state. Each state may designate the route 
to be followed within its territory by any international air .service and the 
airports which any such service may use. 

The Convention creates the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), which is made up of an Assembly, a Council and such other bodies 

i^’Scc ColcKrove, International Control of Aviation; Lc Roy, Air Law; Puffer, Air 
Transportation; Lissitzyn, International Air Transport and National Policy; D Goed- 
huis, “Civil Aviation after the War.” Am Journal, Vol 36 (1942), 596, M. 0 Hudson, 

“Aviation and International Law,” ihid, Vol. 24 (1910), 228. 

For the work of the Comite International Technique d’Experts Juridiques Acriens, 

CITEJA, engaped in drafting projects of conventions on matters of private air law, see 
S. Latchford, “Pending Projects of the International Technical Committee of Aerial 
Legal Experts,” Am Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), 280. 

’“See J. P. van Zandt, “The Chicago Civil Aviation Conference,” Foreign Policy Re¬ 
ports, February 15, 1945; S. Latchford, Department of State Bulletin, Vol XII, 411. 

’’For the text of the convention and the separate agreements, see Final Act and 
Related Documents of the International Civil Aviation Conference, Department of State 
Publication, No. 2282. 

’“The Convention came into effect on April 4, 1947. The number of separate agree¬ 
ments concluded by the United States is large. For a description of them, see J. D. 

Walstrom, “Bilateral Air-Transport Agreements Concluded by the United States,” De¬ 
partment of State Bulletin, Vol. 15, p. 1126. 
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as may be necessary. The objectives of the organization are to develop the 
principles and techniques of international air navigation and to foster the 
development of international air transport. The Assembly is composed of 
representatives of all of the contracting states, which vote upon the basis of 
equality. The Council is a permanent body, responsible to the Assembly and 
composcfl of twenty-one states elected by the Assembly. Tn addition, there is 
an Air Navigation Commission composed of twelve members appointed by 
the Council.’® 

Tn addition to the main convention, separate transit and tran.sport agree¬ 
ments were signed. The International Air Services Transit Agreement, known 
as the “Two-Freedoms Document,” provides that in rc.spect of scheduled 
international air services each contracting .state grants to the other contract¬ 
ing states (i) the privilege to fly across its territory without landing, and 
(2) the privilege to land for non-traffic purposes.-" A contracting state has, 
however, the right to require that airlines of another contracting state stop¬ 
ping for non-traffic purposes must offer reasonable commercial .service at the 
point.s at which such stops arc made. Just and rea.sonable charges may be 
made for the use of airports and other facilities. A provision of great practical 
importance gives to each contracting stale the right to call upon the ('ouncil 
of the ICAO to examine a situation which is causing injustice or hardship to 
it; and the Council may make suitable recommendations and, if necessary, 
call upon the A.s.sembly to .support them by suspension of the offending mem¬ 
ber from its rights and privileges under the agreement.-’ 

The International Air Tran.sport Agreement, described as the “Five Free¬ 
doms Document,” provides for the reciprocal grant by each contracting slate 
not only of the two freedoms of the Transit Agreement but (.0 Ihe privilege 
to put down passengers, mail, and cargo taken on in the territory of the state 
whose nationality the aircraft pos.sesses; (4) the privilege to take on pas¬ 
sengers, mail, and cargo destined to such territory; and (s) the privilege to 
take on passengers, mail, and cargo destined for the territory of any other 
contracting state, and the privilege to put down passengers, mail, and cargo 
coming from any such territory. The grant of the above privileges is, however, 
limited to “through .services on a route constituting a reasonably direct line 
out from and back to the homeland of the State whose nationality the aircraft 
possesses.” 

While the principle of the “complete and exclusive sovereignty” of the 


In virw of the fact that a considerable time was c.xpcctcd to clap'^e before the 
convention could tK- latificd, a separate Interim Agreement on Intel national Civil Avia¬ 
tion was aclojitcd, the provisions of which followed closely those set lorth in the main 
convention. This agreement, setting up the Piovisional International Civil Aviation 
Org.inization (PICAO) came into effect June 7, 1945. 

P'or the tevt ot the ‘‘Two Freedoms Document,” see Am. Journal, Vol 39 (194O1 
Supp, 13s 

-' These are far-reaching provisions and they show the recognition on the [lart of the 
contracting states of the need of discipline in the observance of the spirit as well as the 
letter of the agreement. 

-- For the te\t of the “Five Freedoms Document,” see Am. Journal, Vol. 39 (1945), 
Supp, 139. 
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separate states over the air space above their territories has been repeatedly 
affirmed, it would seem that even in the absence of conventional agreements 
the aircraft of one state have a right of innocent passage over the territory 
of other states when under stress of weather conditions they are obliged to 
deviate from their course.*® On August 9, 1946, a United States airplane, 
while in regular flight from Vienna to Udine, encountered bad weather and 
while attempting to find its bearings was attacked by Yugoslav fighters and 
forced to crash land. The United States protested, inquiring whether the usual 
courtesies, including the right of innocent pa.ssage, could not be expected from 
the Yugoslav Government under such conditions.*^ Before an answer was 
received, an unarmed American transport plane was shot down by Yugoslav 
aircraft on August 19, resulting in the death of the pilot and crew. In answer 
to a .second protest the Government of Yugoslavia expressed regrets that the 
pilots lost their lives when the plane “crashed after disobeying signals to 
land.” Marshal Tito then stated that planes would not be fired upon in the 
future, but that they should be invited to land, and if they refused to do so 
their identity should be taken so that “any necessary steps could be under¬ 
taken through appropriate channels.” The United States claimed indemnifica¬ 
tion for the loss of lives and property.*® 

The invention of the means of transmitting messages by wireless telegraphy 
gave rise at the beginning of the century to the .same discussion of general 
principles of jurisdiction created by the invention of airships, but the question 
of sovereignty was not raised in so acute a form as in the case of air naviga¬ 
tion. At the meeting of the Institute of International Law at Ghent in 1906 
the principle was laid down that “the air is free. States have over it, in lime 
of peace and in time of war, only the rights necassary for their preserva¬ 
tion.” *" The legal problem of jurisdiction was, however, .subordinate to the 
practical problems on the one hand of devising ways and means by which 
some measure of control could be exercised when the emergency called for it, 
and on the other hand of framing administrative regulations to prevent in 
normal times the conflict of one system of Iramsmission with another and to 
secure the social benefits of the new method of communication. This last 
object was the one first provided for. 

In 1906 an International Wireless Telegraph Convention was signed at 
Berlin.*' In this convention the signatory powers provided for the reciprocal 
exchange of wireless telegrams by their coastal stations and stations on .ship¬ 
board without distinction of the particular wircle.ss system adopted by such 
stations. Coast stations were obligated to give absolute priority to calls of 


Right of 
innocent 
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in time of 
distress 


B. The law 
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Convcntifiiiv 
of iQof) and 
1912 


It is of interest to note that in the relations of the States of the United St.ifcs the 
courts have broken with Blackstonc’s maxim of a propcitv right usque ail loeliim See 
cases cited in P C. Jessup, “Intcrn.ational Law and Totalitarian Am Journal, Vol. 

tS (1941), 329. Compare, however, the observations of H>de, hit. Law, I, §§ 1S8, 191 C. 

*‘Dcpt. of State Bulletin, Vol. XV, 415. 

-•‘Ihid., 501, 505. 

-*■ Scott, Resolutions of the Institute of International Law, 164 

-■ Treaties and Conventions, III, 2889 The United States signed the treaty, but ratifica¬ 
tions were not exchanged until 1912. 
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distress from ships, to answer such calls with similar priority, and to take 
such other action as might be required. Provision was made for the connec¬ 
tion of the coastal stations with the telegraph system by special wires so as 
to facilitate the forwarding of messages. A supplementary agreement made 
provision for a similar reciprocal exchange between ships at sea which pos¬ 
sessed wireless installations.** The convention of 1906 was superseded by the 
International Wireless Convention signed in London on July 5, 1912, by the 
representatives of forty-three governments,*’ to which was annexed a series 
of “service regulations” dealing with the organization of radio stations and 
the conditions and methods of transmitting messages.*" The convention of 
1912, however, failed to meet the question of the obligation of a state to 
permit the free passage across its territory of waves coming from foreign 
wireless stations.* ‘ 

The In T927 the International Radiotelegraph Conference met at Washington, 

(Vmu'nUon November 25 the International Radio Convention, with its annexed Gen- 

of '927 eral Regulations, was signed by the delegates of seventy-eight governments.** 
The convention was chiefly significant for the extension of its provisions to 
all radio communication stations established or operated by the contracting 
governments and “open to the international service of public correspondence.” 
Provisitins were inserted to protect as far as possible the secrecy of radio 
correspondence. The contracting governments agreed to propose to their 
re.spcclive legislatures the legislation necessary to enforce the observance of 
the provisions agreed upon, reserving, however, to each government “entire 
freedom” with relation to the organization and character of the service of its 
radio stations provided they conformed to the regulations prescribed when 
carrying on “an international service of public correspondence.” ** An Inter¬ 
national Technical Consulting Commission on Radio Communication was 
established for the purpose of studying technical questions pertaining to 
radio communications. The General Regulations attached to the convention 
prescribed, among other things, that no private radio transmission stations 
should be established without special governmental license, and they classified 
radio emissions and provided for the allocation and use of frequencies and 
types of emi.ssion.** 

Ibid., Ill, 2896 

Ibid, 111 , 804S 

With the exjjeritnce of the Titanic disaster in mind special emphasis was laid upon 
giving ab.solute priority to distress calls See Report of the American Delegation, Hack- 
worth, Digest, IV, 277. 

" In 1912, the Institute of International Law, at its meeting at Madrid, laid down 
the jirinciple that a state docs not have the right “to prevent the simple passage of wave 
length.s over its territory.” Annuairr, 1912. The principle was reiterated at the Lausanne 
meeting of 1927. But it proved difficult to get it accepted in such categorical form. 

'-For the text of the convention, sec Treaties and Conventions, IV, 5031; Hudson, 
Int Legiilatton, III, 2197. The governments included those of a number of dependent 
states, such as French Indo-China, Eritrea, and Tripolitania, represented as having been 
signatoiies of the convention of 1912. 

'■’For details of the conference and its problems, see I. Stewart, “The International 
Radiotelegraph Conference of Washington,” Am. Journal, Vol. 22 (1928), 28; Hack- 
worth, Digest, IV, 278. 

For a discussion of the Commission and its problems, see I. Stewart, Am. Journal, 
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The International Telegraph Conference which met at Paris in 1925 and 
the Radiotelegraph Conference which met in Washington in 1927 both 
adopted resolutions in favor of combining the two organizations. The com¬ 
bination was effected by the Madrid Telecommunication Convention of 1932, 
which created a new International Telecommunication Union.“Telecom¬ 
munication” was defined as: “Any telegraph or telephone communication of 
signs, signals, writing.s, images, and sounds of any nature, by wire, radio, or 
other systems or processes of electric or visual (semaphore) signalling.”®'’’ 
Separate sets of Telegraph, Telephone and Radio Regulations were drawn up; 
and provision was made that the terms of the convention should bind the 
contracting states only with respect to the services governed by the Regula¬ 
tions which they had accepted.®^ Provision was made for Consulting Com¬ 
mittees for the purpose of studying questions relating to telecommunication 
services.®* A central office, called the Bureau of the International Telecommu¬ 
nication Union, was established at Bern under the supervision of the Swiss 
Government.®® The governments pledge themselves to take all measures 
possible, compatible with the system used, to insure the .secrecy of interna- 
national correspondence.^" All radio stations, regardless of their purpose, must 
be operated in such a manner as not to interfere with the radio services or 
communications of any of the other contracting governments or of the 
agencies authorized by them."' States participating in the mobile .service are 
obliged to give priority to distress calls and Immediately to take such action 
as the circumstances may require."® 

Two separate conferences of the Union convened at Cairo in 1938, the 
Telegraph and Telephone Conference and the Radio Conference, each seeking 
to revise the regulations adopted at Madrid in 1932. Outstanding among the 
acts of Radio Conference was the adoption of a plan for radio channels for 
intercontinental air routes."® On September 2, 1947, a new Telecommunica¬ 
tions Convention and accompanying Regulations were signed at Atlantic City, 
superseding previous agreements. The provisions of the convention come into 
effect January i, 1949. 

Vol. 2S (1931), 684; Schtncckcbier, International Organizations in which the United States 
Participates, 33 I- 33 S- 

‘‘•’For the text of the convention, sec Treaties and Conventions, IV, 5379, Hudson, 
Int Legislation, VI, 109 For a brief survey of the development and present .'status of the 
Union, see International Agencies in which the United States Participates, p 264 

The definition of terms is given in an Annex to the Convention The term “tele¬ 
communication” was adopted as best expres.sing all the services covered by the convention. 

Article 2, § 3. The United States ratified the General Radio Regulations, but not 
the Additional Regulations. It did not ratify the Telegraph or the Telephone Regulations. 
See excerpts from the Report of the American Delegation to the Conierence, Hackworth, 
Digest, IV, 280. 

Article 16. 

Article 17. The new Bureau took the place of the International Bureau of the 
Telegraph Union established at Bern in 1869 

"" Article 24. 

Article 35. 

■*2 Article 36. 

** As at Madrid in 1932, the United States signed only the General Radio Regulations. 
Treaty Series, No. 948. See Hackworth, Digest, IV, 285; F C dc Wolf, “The Cairo 
Telecommunication Conferences,” Am. Journal, Vol. 32 (1938), 562. 
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In accordance with the provisions of the Madrid Convention contemplat- 
inj,' the conclusion of regional agreements, the American States adopted the 
Intcr-American Radiocommunications Convention at Havana in 1937 and 
the Telecommunications Convention at Rio de Janeiro in 1945-“ The pur¬ 
pose of these conventions was to make provision for periodic conferences at 
which solutions might be found for regional problems arising in the field of 
radio communications. An Inter-American Radio Office was established, with 
headquarters in the city of Habana. In addition to this wider agreement a 
more limited North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement was signed 
at Habana in 1937,’’* and a still more limited Regional Radio Convention 
including the Central .American States, Panama, and the Canal Zf)ne.'"’’ At 
the Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics held at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1942 a Resolution (XL) on Telecommunications was adopted 
recommending the closing of all radiotelephone and radiotelegraph commu¬ 
nications between the American republics and aggressor .states, as well as 
effective control over the transmi.ssion and reception of messages and the 
elimination of clandestine telecommunication .stations.^^ 

Corresponding to the inter-American regional agreements have been those 
adopted within the European region by the Radio-Electric Conference held 
at Prague in 1929, by the Conference of Radiocommunications held at 
Lucerne in 1933, and by the Broadcasting Conference held at Montreux in 

1939-'" 

It can not be said that the members of the international community have 
as yet succeeded in establishing the fundamental principles upon which the 
use of the radio for purposes of broadcasts should be based.Other issues 
are involved than the mere technical adjustment of frequencies and types of 
emission. States which deny freedom of information to their peoples may be 
expected to resist the passage of wave lengths over their territory. Hostile 
propaganda against a foreign state may be expected to provoke a different 
reaction frf)m other states when the broadcasts come from government con¬ 
trolled stations. On the other hand the international community as a whole 
has an Interest in the use of the radio as a means of promoting mutual under¬ 
standing and extending the range of general education. 

“For the text of the Habana convention, see Am Journal, Vol 55 (1941), Supp, 56. 
For comment on the convention of 1945, see Dept of State Bullrtin, Vol XIJI, 735 

* ’ Hucl.'on, Int Lef^islalion, VII, 962. 

Am. Journal, Vol 35 (i()4i), Supp 71. 

Pan American Union, Con^reis and Conference Series, No. 36, p. 60 

See Tomlinson, International Control of Radio Communications, 178 ff. 

See, on this aspect of the subject, H>(le, Int Law, I, § 192. 



CHAPTER XXII 


The High Seas 

Outside the territorial waters of the several states, as circumscribed by 
the maiitime belt following the sinuosities of the coast, lie the high sea'*.' 
These bodies of water, embracing the several oceans; the arms or Irranches 
of those oceans, such as the Mediterranean Sea, the North, the Baltic, the 
Caribbean, and the Black seas; bays and gulfs too wide at their mouths 
to be territorial, such as the bays of Biscay and Bengal; and connecting 
seas, such as the Sea of Marmora and the Red Sea, are open to all nations 
alike for purposes of navigation, of deep-sea fishing, and of submarine cable 
communication. Upon the high seas no state may claim rights f)f jurisdic¬ 
tion other than over ships flying its national flag: and on these the basis 
of control is personal rather than territorial. 

The principle that the high seas are open and free to the use of all nations 
was not recognized in its full e.xtenl until the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century.-’ The early Roman jurists looked upon the sea, as upon the air, 
as common to all mankind. But with the development of commerce in the 
later Middle Ages, maritime states began to claim dominion over parts of 
the (>1)011 sea adjacent to their territories. The Adriatic Sea was claimed 
by Venice, and the Ligurian Sea by Genoa. The Baltic Sea was shared by 
Sweden and Denmark. England not only claimed sovereignty over the 
Narrow Seas and the North Sea, but staked out the Atlantic Ocean itself 
by a line drawn from Cape Finisterre in Spain around the British Tsle.s to 
Stadland in Norway. These claims reached the height of their extrava¬ 
gance when Portugal and Spain, in dispute as to the extent of their territorial 
possessions in the Atlantic and the Pacific, entered into the treaty of Tor- 
desillas in 1494, delimiting their boundaries of discovery in the New World 
i)y a line drawn 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands, Spain receiving 
the lands west of the line and Portugal those to the east.* Thereupon 
Portugal claimed sovereignty over the Indian Ocean and the south Atlantic, 
and Spain over the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico. Some of these claims to 
exclusive jurisdiction were acquiesced in by other powers. England on its 
|)art succeeded, by the power of its navy, in compelling foreign fishing- 

' The use of the term “high seas” in international law is to be distinguished from its use 
in the admiralty jurtsdiction of the United States. See, for e.xample. United Slates v. 
Rodgers, above, p. 393. 

On the general subject of the high seas, see Fulton, Sovereignty of the Sea; Potter, 
Freedom of the Seas; Piggott, The Freedom of the Seas; Gidel, Le droit mternattonal 
public de la mer, Vol. I, “Introduction—La haute mer.” For the recent pr,iclice ot the 
United States, sec Hackworth, Digest, II, 651 ff. 

3 See above, p. 344. 
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vessels to take out licenses to fish in the North Sea/ while foreign vessels 
entering the waters claimed by England as territorial were obliged to strike 
(heir topsails and take in their flags in recognition of its sovereign juris¬ 
diction. On the other hand, the excessive pretensions of Spain and Portugal 
were stoutly resisted by England, as illustrated in the famous statement 
of Queen Elizabeth, who, untroubled by the inconsistency of English claims, 
informed the Spanish ambassador that “the use of the sea and air is com¬ 
mon to all; neither can a title to the ocean belong to any people or private 
persons, forasmuch as neither nature nor public use and custom permitteth 
any possession thereof.” ® On the whole but little law was recognized in the 
matter. Each state asserted such claims as seemed warranted in its own eyes 
and obtained recognition of them in proportion to its power to defend them. 
^"rtrinc"of Naturally the conflicting claims of states gave rise to a corresponding 
wriins doctrinal controversy. To Grotius belongs the distinction of making the 
first effective plea for a larger freedom of the seas. His pamphlet Mare 
liberum " appeared in 1609 in defense of the right of the Dutch to navigate 
the Indian Ocean, claimed by Portugal to be its exclusive territorial waters. 
His argument was based upon a priori principles derived from the Roman 
law, that the sea could not in fact be “occupied” as in the case of land and 
therefore must have been intended by nature to be free to all. Moreover, 
the sea, being inexhaustible in use, was not in principle susceptible of occu¬ 
pation, which was necessary in the case of things the utility of which could 
only be conserved if they became private property. These arguments are 
somewhat qualified in the De jure bcHi ac pads ’ of 1625. 

Grotius was ansiwered by a number of advocates of territorial claims. 
Notes of Gentilis in defense of Spanish claims were published posthumously 
in 1613, under the title Hispankae advocationis libri duo.*' John Selden re¬ 
plied in 1618 with his Mare clausum,^ controverting theories of natural law 
with the bald fact that parts of the sea had actually been appropriated by 
England. In 1653 Sir John Burroughs published a further defense of British 
claims under the title The Sovereignty of the British Seas, while Paolo Sarpi 
defended the claims of Venice in a volume published in 1676.”' For the time 
being Grotius appeared to be in the minority; but by the eighteenth century 
new writers came to his support, notably Bynkershoek, whose work, De 
dominio marts, was published in 1702.’’ Bynkershoek recognized, however, 
the fact that the seas could be effectively occupied to the extent of the mari¬ 
time belt measured by the range of acannon-shot.^’' Vattel repeated in 1758 

^ See Hall, International Law, § 40. 

8 Ibid. 

“ Eng. trans, The Freedom of the Seas, by R. Van D. Magoffin. 

■ Bk II, Chap III, §§ Vm-XIV. 

* See F. F. Abbott, “Alberico Gentili and His Advocatio Hispanica," Am. Journal, Vol. 
10 (i()i6), 737. 

*’ The volume was not printed until 1635. 

For details of these treaties, see Fulton, Sovereignty of the Sea. 

11 Eng. trans. by R. Van D. Magoffin in Classics of International Law scries. 

’-See above, p 375. 

Droit des gens, Eng. trans., Bk. I, §§ 2790. 
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the a priori arguments of Grotius, and his principles found a ready hearing 
among the writers of the early nineteenth century. 

Side by side with the change of doctrine came a change of practice.” Modern 
The right of free navigation won general acceptance by the close of the states'^* 
seventeenth century, but it continued for more than a century to be at¬ 
tended by the necessity of saluting the British flag when vessels entered the 
waters regarded by that government as the “British Seas.” This last sur¬ 
vival was, however, tacitly abandoned after its vigorous reassertion in 1805.'“ 

Fishing rights came later, Denmark abandoning its claims to the regions 
of Greenland and Iceland and Great Britain abandoning its claims to the 
German Ocean. A last attempt on the part of Russia in 1821 to assert a 
claim to the exclusive sovereignty of Bering Sea by prohibiting foreign 
ships from approaching within 100 Italian miles of the shores of Alaska was 
resisted by the United States and other powers and was pr{)mi)tly aban¬ 
doned by conventions concluded in 1824 and 1825.'® At the present day. 
whether the law rests upon a principle of “natural rights,” more or less 
obsolete, or whether it rests upon a new theory based upon the obvious 
needs of the community of nations, general practice recognizes the high 
seas as open and free to the use of all nations beyond the strict limits of the 
marine league surrounding the several maritime stales.'* This freedom is 
promoted, rather than restricted, by the neces-sary regulations that have 
been adopted for the protection of navigation and fishing and for the sup¬ 
pression of piracy and the slave trade.'® Whether the “freedom of the seas” 
in restject to the restrictions formerly imposed by belligerents in time of war 
has now ceased to have any meaning will depend upon the application of that 
elusive term to the collective sanctions to be imposed by the Security Council 
of the United Nations upon states guilty of acts of aggression."* 

The law of the sea in respect to the protection of navigation has already Thci.iw 
been discussed in part in connection with the jurisdiction of states over of the sea 
vessels flying the national flag. Order is maintained on the high seas as 
between individuals by subjecting the internal discipline of each ves.sel to 
the law of the state whose flag it flies, irrespective of the nationality of the 
parties involved in the case.-" Each stale determines for itself the conditions 
under which it will admit merchant ves.sels to its registry; and once a vessel 


' ‘ On the later history of the “freedom of the seas,” see in particular Gidel, Le Droit, 
international public de la mer, Vol. I, Part I. 

See Hall, International Law, § 40. 

’ For the reappearance of this claim on the part of the United States as successor to 
Russia, see below, p. 421. 

'' That there are still some practical problems connected with the “freedom of the 
seas” in times of peace may be .seen in the resolution of the Institute of International 
Law adopted at its Lausanne meeting in 1927. See Am. Journal, Vol. 21 (1927), 726 

The relation of the freedom of the seas to the jurisdiction exercised by states over their 
national vessels on the high seas is discussed by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in the case of the Lotus. Publications, Scries A, No. 10. Sec above, p 272 

The subjects of pi.acy and the slave trade are more conveniently treated under the 
head of “jurisdiction over vessels.” Above, pp. 324, 327. 

Sec below, pp. ssi, 621. 

See above, p 311. 
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is authorized to fly the flag of a particular state, no other state may question 
its right to sail the seas or interfere in any way with its movements. On the 
other hand, the maintenance of order on the high seas as between national 
vessels is secured by general regulations to prevent collisions and by special 
regulations governing fishing-vessels in parts of the sea where the need of such 
regulations has been felt.®' 

While no single code of navigation for the prevention of collisions has 
yet been adopted, the urgent need of common action in this matter has led 
the individual maritime states to adopt identical municipal regulations with 
respect to lights and signals, the law of the road, piloting, and courses. 
Great Tlritain led the way with a “Commercial Code of Signals for the Use 
of All Nations,” published in 1857, which was sub.sequently adopted by all 
maritime states. Tn 1888 the Institute of International Law drew up a 
“Draft of Uniform Law for Marine Collisions,”®® and this was followed in 
1889 by another draft convention prepared by a maritime conference of the 
leading states a.ssembled at Washington. Action by the separate states was 
delayed, however, and a new conference met at Brussels in 1909. The draft 
conventions prepared by this last body dealt with limitations upon the 
liability of ship-owners, maritime mortgages and privileged liens, and repara¬ 
tion for injuries resulting from collisions.®® They were indorsed the following 
year and recommended to the several states for separate adoption as national 
law. Tn 1929, a new Convention on Safety of Life at Sea was adopted at 
London, replacing the earlier convention of 1914. Annex IT to the Convention 
contains revi.sed regulations for preventing collisions at sea.®* 

While no action has been taken looking to the adoption of a general inter¬ 
national convention for the regulation of fishing on the high seas, special ca.ses 
have arisen where joint action has been called for by states interested in 
protecting the fisheries and the fishing-veasels in a particular part of the sea 
adjacent to their coasts. One of the first and most important conventions 
adopted with this object in view was the Hague Convention of 1882 for the 
Regulation of the Police of the Fisheries in the North Sea outside Territorial 
Waters. This agreement made provision for the registration of fishing-vessels 
and for a .special emblem to be borne by them, while specific rules were laid 
down for the avoidance of conflicts between ve.ssels of different nationalities. 
An exceptional provision, of great collateral importance, i.s the authorization 
of the crui.sers of the signatory powers to exercise a reciprocal right of visit, 
search, and seizure of the vessels of their .several flags for the enforcement of 
the rules laid down.®® A second general convention adopted in 1887 was 

-‘ For rertain “cooperative” a.spects of the law of the sea, sec below, pp 490, 496. 

-2 Resolutions, p 83 

- ‘ The text of the conventions may be found in -Im Journal, Vol. 4 (1910), Supp, 115. 

2* For the text of the Convention, sec Hudson, Ini Legislation, IV, 2825. 

The question of the jurisdiction taken by national courts in cases of collision is dis¬ 
cussed above, p 317. See in particular the case of the Scotia, 14 Wallace 170 (1871), 
where the universal oblication ot e.stablished maritime usages is emphasized. Fenwick, 
Cases, T.S; Hudson, Cases, 667 

- > Rr and tor St Papers, LXXllI, 39. The agreement of 1901 between Great Britain 
and Denmark tor the regulation of the fisheries in the waters adjacent to the Faeroe 
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directed toward the abolition of the liquor traffic among fishermen in the 
North Sea.^® 

The controversy between the United States and Great Britain over the The Bering 
seal fisheries in the waters adjacent to Bering Sea was perhaps t(K) excep- Fisheries 
tional in respect to the issues raised to form a precedent of imixirtance. 

The outcome of the resort to arbitration shows, however, the possibilities 
of international regulation of an industry at once domestic and international. 

Tn 1886 and 1887 United States police cruisers seized certain Briti.sh Colum¬ 
bian vessels for violation of regulations made by the United States for the 
protection of the seal fisheries. The seizures were upheld by the United 
States courts, which relied upon the theory that the waters of Bering Sea 
were a closed territorial sea.-^ The dispute was submitted to arbitration by 
a treaty of 1892, which called upon the arbitrators not only to render an 
award on the merits of the case but to frame regulations which might be 
concurrently adopted for the protection of the seals.®" Tn presenting its 
case the United States, while not claiming exclusive jurisdiction over Ber¬ 
ing Sea, relied upon rights, inherited from Russia, by which jurisdiction 
might be exercised to the extent of protecting the seals when absent from 
their breeding-places on American territory in search of food on the high 
seas. This claim of a property right in the seals, which might be protected 
in the open sea as well as on the 1 ‘ribilof Islands themselves, was rejected 
by the arbitration tribunal.®'’ The tribunal, however, drew up a series of 
regulations for the protection of the seals, to be adopted by the parties to 
the case and such other maritime powers as might agree to them. The failure 
of this effort to protect the seals from threatened extinction led the United 
States tn call, in 1911, the Pelagic Sealing Conference, which met in Wash¬ 
ington and drew up a convention providing for a closed season and other 
supplementary measures.-”* 

The regulation of the halibut and sockeye salmon fisheries off the western jhc halibut 
coasts of the United States and Canada presented legal problems of the same 
general character as the regulation of seal fisheries.^’ Earlier conceptions of 

Islands and to Iceland follows the lines of the North Sea convention of 1882 See Martens, 

Nouv rec gen, 2P ser , XXXIII, 268. 

LXXIX, 81J4. For other treaties looking primarily to the conservation of 
natural re.sources, see below, pp. 496 ff. 

Moore, Digest, I, § 172 

For the te\t of the convention, sec Treaties and Conventions, I, 740. The .scope of 
the regulations was at issue in the case of the Wanderer. See Hudson, Cases, 047, Fenwick, 

Cases, ,578 

For the text of the award, see Moore, Arbitrations, I, p. 910; Am Journal, Vol. 0 
(1912), 2a.t; Fenwick, Cases, 375. For comment upon the case, sec W. Williams, “Reminis¬ 
cences of the Bering Sea Arbitration,” Am Journal, Vol. 37 (1943), 562 

Treaties and Conventions, III, 2966 For the act of Congress of 1912, sec Am. 

Journal, Vol 7 (1913), 140. Four states were parties to the Pelagic Scaling Cemvention. 

1 On the special subject of the regulation of the North Pacific fisheries, see Leonhard, 
International Regidation of Fisheries; Bingham, Report on the International Law of 
Pacific Coastal Fisheries; Riesenfeld, Protection of Coastal Fisheries under International 
Law; Gregory and Barnes, North Pacific Fisheries, with Special Reference to Alaska 
Salmon; G. Ireland, “The North Pacific Fisheries,” Am. Journal, Vol 36 (1942), 400; 

A. P. Daggett, “The Regulation ol Maritime F'isheries by Treaty,” ibid., Vol. 28 (1934) 

693. 
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the freedom of the high seas had made it impossible for the states most inter¬ 
ested in the conservation of these fisheries to suppress practices which might 
lead to their extermination. Each state was free to prosecute its own citizens, 
but was unable to apply its protective legislation to the vessels of foreign 
states. Tn due time the two states most interested in the North Pacific fi.sheries 
were able to come to an agreement upon their regulation. The Convention, 
signed in 1923, for the Preservation of the Halibut Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea,'^^ was superseded by a new convention of 
1930,^^ and this was in turn superseded by the convention of January 29, 
1937,“ which was followed by Regulations drawn up by the International 
Fisheries Commission.Closed areas and closed seasons are provided for; 
and either party has the right to seize persons or vessels violating the regula¬ 
tions and deliver them to the country of their nationality for trial. The Con¬ 
vention for the Protection of Sockeye Salmon Fisheries, signed between the 
United States and Canada May 26, 1930, provides that the two parties shall 
share equally in the fishery; and the special Fisheries Commission established 
by the convention is given legislative powers with respect to closed seasons, 
as well as administrative functions."*® 

The Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, opened for signature by 
the League of Nations at Geneva in 1931, represented a series of cooperative 
measures to conserve certain kinds of whales which were in danger of becom¬ 
ing extinct."*■ While the provisions of the convention were made applicable 
to “all the waters of the world, including both the high seas and territorial 
and national waters,” puni.shment of infractions of the measures prescribed 
was left to the contracting parties within the limits of their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions. A later agreement of 1937, signed at the close of the International 
Whaling Conference in London, supplemented the convention of 1931 by 
provisif)ns looking to the protection not only of baleen but of other whales 
as well, fixing clo.sed .seasons and closed areas and restricting the use of 
factory .ships.*** Tn 1946 an International Whaling Conference met in Wash¬ 
ington and a new convention was signed by the delegates of thirteen govern¬ 
ments. setting forth detailed regulations aimed at preserving and develoj)ing 
the world’s existing whale resources. Provision was made for the establish¬ 
ment of an International Whaling Commission which might eventually be 
brought within the framework of the United Nations as a specialized 
agency.*’* 

32 For the text of the convention, see Am. Journal, Vol 19 (1925), Supp., to6. 

Ibid, Vol 25 (i9.ji), Supp, 108. 

3 '//>/(/. Vol 32 (1938)1 Supp, 71. 

Ibid., Vol. 35 (1941), Supp, 184 

■^'‘Ibid, Vol. 32 (1938), Supp, 6s For the convention of 1937 supplanting that of 1930, 
see Treaties and Conventions, IV, 3982. 

For the text of the convention, see Treaties and Conventions, IV, 5372. 

33 For the text of the agreement, see Hudson, Int Legislation, VII, 754 For comment, 
sec L L Leonard, “Recent Negotiations toward the International Regulation of Whaling,” 
Am. Journal, Vol. 35 (1941), go. 

3 '' Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, December 2, 1946. See Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. XV, iioi. 
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Attention has already been called, in the chapter dealing with territorial 
waters, to the proclamation of the President of the United States, under date 
of September 28, 1945, in accordance with which the United States claims 
jurisdiction and control over the natural resources of the subsoil and sea bed 
of the continental shelf beneath the high seas but contiguous to the coasts of 
the United States/" On the same date a similar proclamation was issued 
announcing the policy of establishing conservation zones in those areas of the 
high seas contiguous to the coasts of the United States where fishing activities 
have been or in the future may be developed and maintained on a substantial 
scale. In the first of the two proclamations it is explicitly stated that ‘‘the 
character as high seas of the waters above the continental shelf and the right 
to their free and unimpeded navigation are in no way thus affected”; and in 
the second proclamation a similar limitation with respect to free and un¬ 
impeded navigation was affirmed in the areas in which the conservation zones 
were established. Notwithstanding, however, the recognition of the right of 
free navigation in the areas thus marked off. it is clear that both proclama¬ 
tions contemplate encroachments upon traditional rights to the use of the 
high seas, and that in consequence international agreement must be reached 
upon the new claims before they can be said to constitute a rule of interna¬ 
tional law.'*' 

While the terminal points of submarine cables rest upon the territory of a 
particular state, and arc therefore subject to its immediate control, the 
greater part of their length rests upon an ocean bed open for the use of all 
who desire to lay such lines of communication. Hence there arose the need 
for joint action on the part of interested powers, both to regulate the placing 
of cables and to prevent injury to them on the part of irresponsible individ¬ 
uals. In 1884 a conference of twenty-six states met at Paris and adopted an 
International Convention for the Protection of Submarine Telegraph Ca¬ 
bles."' The importance of this convention lies not merely in the fact that it 
provides for the administrative regulation of what might be called an 
‘‘international public utility” but in the fact that the signatory powers under¬ 
took to punish the negligent breaking or damaging of a cable by the prose¬ 
cution of offenders in their national courts and, in order to facilitate such 
Ijrotective measures, agreed to permit their men-of-war to stop and verify 
the nationality of merchantmen of all nations which were suspected of 
having infringed the regulations of the treaty.*'* 

By long custom international law of the year 1914 had come to recognize 
sharp restrictions upon the normal freedom of the seas in the event of war 
between two maritime states. Neutral states, not parties to the conflict, 
had been called upon to submit to the visit and search of their merchant 
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See above, p. 380. 

New distinctions must be drawn to meet the situation where “juri-sdiction and con¬ 
trol” over the resources of the continental shelf is not to affect the freedom of the seas, 
as res communis, above the shelf. 

For the text of the convention, see Treaties and Conventwm, II, 1949 
For the present status of submarine cables sec the voeu adopted by the Institute of 
International Law in 1927. Am. Journal, Vol. 21 (1927), 728. 
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vessels by the public vessels of the belligerent states with the object of as¬ 
certaining the nationality of the vessel and the character and destination of 
its cargo." Moreover, the right of belligerents to engage in battle on the high 
seas might seriously inconvenience neutral vessels whose course led them 
through those waters. At the same time belligerents exercised an authority 
to extend the area of maritime jurisdiction by marking off zones of offense 
and defense, in some cases planted with mines, into which neutrals entered 
at (heir own risk.'"’ Neutral states were thus obliged to subordinate their 
normal rights upon the high seas to the prosecution of a war in the making of 
which they had no part and with which, furthermore, they had no legal right 
to interfere notwithstanding the consequences to themselves. As for the 
belligerents, they obviously sacrificed the enjoyment of their rights of navi¬ 
gation, fishing, and communication in so far as either could succeed in doing 
injury to the other; while the entire merchant marine of both states, although 
privately owned by individual non-combatant citizens, was by the law of 
maritime war subject to capture and confiscation by the enemy.■“* 

A new aspect of the freedom of the seas came to the front during the first 
World War. Both combatant groups, confronted with new conditions, found 
it nece.s.sary to stretch the rules of maritime warfare beyond the accepted 
interpretations of the past. As a neutral the United States suffered both from 
the application of the law of contraband and blockade by one belligerent and 
from the ruthless offensive measures of the other belligerent. American 
commerce, even that carried on with the neutral nations of Europe, was for 
the time completely demoralized. At the same time Great Britain, although 
having fought scarcely a single .sea battle, had captured or driven to cover 
the entire merchant marine of the enemy. It was under these circumstances 
that President Wilson made his address befoic the Senate on January 22. 
1917, laying down the conditions under which he considered it possible 
that the United States might cooperate with other nations in establishing 
an international authority to guarantee peace, and stating that “the free¬ 
dom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and cooperation.” 
Again, in his inaugural address of March 5, the President enumerated among 
“the principles of a liberated mankind” which the United States would 
stand for, whether in war or in peace, “that the seas should be equally free 
and safe for the use of all peoples, under rules set up by common agreement 
and consent, and that so far as practicable they should be accessible to all 
upon equal terms.” This plea for a new freedom of the seas thereafter 

See txilow, p 64 

Sec below, p. 587. 

“■ The fpccific questions) raised by the conflicting rights of belligerents and neutrals are 
considered in detail below. They are referred to here only as indicating the practical 
limitations ot the general principle of the “freedom of the seas.” 

Optcial Statement!, of War Aims and Peace Proposals, p. S3. 

■*“ With these statements must be a.ssociated the frequent mention of the “freedom of 
the seas” in unofficial Geiman discus.sions of the terms of peace, and in particular the 
addre.ss of Von Hethmann-Hollweg before the Reichstag on November 9, 1916, in which, 
after pledging Germany’s cooperation in peaceful arrangements to prevent war, the 
chancellor said. “Then the prmciples of justice and free development, not only on the 
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played a prominent part in the discussions in America and in Europe of the 
constructive basis of international peace. The second of the “Fourteen 
Points” repeated the principle in the form of “absolute freedom of naviga¬ 
tion upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, ex¬ 
cept as the seas might be closed in whole or in part by international action 
for the enforcement of international covenants.” 

Jurists and the public alike disagreed, however, as to the meaning to be Relation of 
attached to the “freedom of the seas” as a principle of international law.®® the^se^asio 
In time of peace the seas had long been free, so that any change in the law |7te>na- 
in that respect would seem to have been uncalled for. Was it to be understood sanctions 
that the principle would require of belligerents in a future war that they must 
forego the right to capture contraband and maintain blockades as well as 
refrain from the various uses of the submarine that had been denounced by 
the United States as lawless? The answer was not clear.®^ In consequence 
when it was proposed that the principles of the Fourteen Points should be 
incorporated into the terms of the armistice of November ii, 1918, Great 
Britain and the other Allied powers reserved a right to further interpretation 
of the second point bearing upon the freedom of the seas. The interpretation 
was never given. 

It would appear that the freedom of the seas, as understood by President 
Wilson and other proponents of the principle, contemplated in somewhat 
vague terms that in the future all nations must act in concert to maintain 
the peace, and thus prevent the inevitable injury to themselves as neutrals 
in the event of a war between two irresponsible belligerents. If war was to 
continue to be a legal procedure, there was little hope that powerful bellig¬ 
erents would forego practices which restricted the freedom of the seas. Only 
by bringing war under control would it be possible to prevent a repetition of 
the incidents which had made travel unsafe for neutral passengers and had 
cut off the trade of neutral states with many parts of the world.®*® 

The second of the Fourteen Points recognized the e.xception that the seas 
might be closed in whole or in part “by international action for the enforce¬ 
ment of international covenants.” If that implied that individual belligerents 

Continent liut also on the .seas, must be made valid.” Sec on this subject Nippold, Devel¬ 
opment of International Law after the World War, pp. 149-186. See also A. S Hershey, 

“The German Conception of the Freedom of the Seas,” Am. Journal, Vol. 13 (1919), 206. 

For the text of the Fourteen Points, sec Am. Journal, Vol. 13 (1919), 161. 

Sec Potter, Freedom of the Seas; Garner, “The Fiecdom of the Seas,” A/n. Journal, 

Vol 23 (1929), 363; C. Dupuis, “Libeitc dcs voics de communication,” Recued des Cours, 

Vol. 2 (1924—I), 129, 135. 

SI Even in Pre.^ident Wil.son’s own mind there appears to have been a transition from 
mere restrictions upon belligerents in respect to the capture of private property at sea to 
the elimination of war itself. 

In this light may be read President Wilson’s statement on January 22, 1917, that 
“no doubt a somewhat radical reconstruction of many of the rules of international prac¬ 
tice hitherto thought to be established may be necessary in older to make the seas indeed 
free and common in practically all circumstances for the use of mankind”, and again, 
that the freedom of the seas was “a problem closely connected with the limitation of 
naval armaments and the cooperation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at 
once free and safe.” Official Statements, loc. cit. Sec, on this aspect of the subject. Potter, 
op. cit., Chap. XII, in particular, pp. 242-247, where the lelation of the freedom of the 
seas to the general problem of international organization is discussed. 
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were no longer at liberty to close the seas by arbitrary resort to war, what 
did it mean with respect to states which, not being members of the League of 
Nations, might not be willing to participate in such ‘‘international action”? 
What if the League should take collective action against a stale violating the 
Covenant and should find that its measures, such as the enforcement of a 
naval blockade, brought it into conflict with the “rights” of neutrals under 
the old law of neutrality? It was a situation which President Wilson had not 
contemplated; but the absence of the United States from the League made it 
a reality.•'*'* Could the League, enforcing sanctions against an aggressor, claim 
under such circumstances any greater rights against neutrals than individual 
belligerents had claimed in the past when fighting “private” wars? Conceding 
the right of the United States to remain neutral, would the United States 
perhaps waive some part of its rights under the old law in the interest of 
maintaining the peace and order of the international community? A definite 
answer to the questions was evaded; and when a war of the old type broke 
out in 1939 the seas became even less free than they were in 1914. 

Tthnfc seventh principle of the Atlantic Charter, which became a rule of 

Charter international law when incorporated into the Declaration by United Nations, 
expressed the desire of the signatories that the peace to be established after 
victory would be one which “should enable all men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance.”'** No e.xplanation was ever forthcoming to 
clarify what the framers of the Charter had in mind; but it is to be assumed 
that they looked forward, as President Wilson did, to the protection of the 
peace by the collective action of the international community and to the 
denial to an aggressor of the right to interrupt the use of the seas by 
the traditional belligerent measures of the past.'” 

See below, Chap. XXXII, “The Relation of Neutral States to flL'lligercnts ’’ 
r’l For the text of the Ch-irtcr, see Appendix C 
' Contempor.iry comments upon the Atlantic ('h.irter signifirantly omitted an> tech¬ 
nical dLscusi-ion ol this subject 



CHAPTER XXIII 


International Treaties and Other Agreements 


From the time of Grotius down to recent years it has been the practice of 
writers to draw heavily upon the rules of the civil law regulating contracts 
between individuals in developing rules of international law governing the 
contractual relations between states. The reasons for resort to the analogies 
between the two forms of agreement are obvious enough. For the promises 
and the contracts of more or less absolute monarchs of the period of Grotius 
and Vattel were scarcely to be distinguished in their essence from similar 
obligations assumed by individuals, and the same fundamental principles of 
the natural law appeared to be equally applicable to both. With the coming 
of constitutional governments the analogies between the private contracts of 
individuals and agreements between states giadually became less close; but 
many of the rules of international law deri\ed from those analogies continued 
to be quoted as authoritative when in fact the reason for their validity had 
ceased to e.xist.’ 

In considering the legal character of international agreements and the func¬ 
tion they perform in modern international law, it is important to observe the 
distinction between bilateral and multilateral treaties. Many bilateral treaties 
still bear the closest analogy to the private contracts of individual citizens.- 
W'hen two states seek to promote interests peculiar to themselves which it 
would be impossible or inexpedient to regulate by a general rule of law, such 
as the development of the St. Lawrence W^aterway, their agreement may be a 
purely personal one, raising no issues of international law and involving in 
no way the interests of the international community. A treaty providing for 
the cession of territory, such as the sale of Louisiana by France to the United 
States in 1803, may differ in no substantial way from a deed of sale executed 
between two individual citizens of the same state. Again, the treaty of 1818, 
by which Great Britain granted to the United States special fishing rights on 
the banks of Newfoundland, was closely analogous to the creation of a similar 
servitude—for example, profits a prendre —under the rules of the common law. 
These treaties, being strictly private contracts, are not in themselves sources 
of international law, although controversies as to their interpretation may 
raise points of law implied in the conclusion of the contract.^* 


A. Func- 

trcMties in 
intiTna- 
tional law 


The scope 
of bil.itcr.il 
treaties 


^ On the general subject of treaties, see McNair, The Law of Treaties British Practice 
and Opinions; al.so his "Functions and Differing Legal Character of Tieatics," British Year 
Book, XI, (1930), 100; Crandall, Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement; Harvard 
Research, Draft Convention on the Law of Treaties, . 4 /ii Joiiinal, Vol. 29 (1935), Supp. 
655, where an elaborate bibliography may be found, Basdevant, “La conilusion ct la 
redaction dcs traites,’’ Recueil des Cours, Vol. 15 (1926—V), 539 

“ See on this point, Lauterpacht, Private Law Sources and Analogies of International Law. 
^ See above, pp. 76 ff. 
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Other bilateral treaties may take on a wider scope and enter the field which, 
in municipal law, would be occupied by legislative enactments and executive 
functions. Individual citizens, confronted with conllicting claims of interest 
to which the existing rules of law are inadequate, turn to the national legi.sla- 
ture of the state for the enactnient of a general rule governing the particular 
field. States them.selves, not having recourse to an international legislature, 
have been obliged to do for themselves, two by two or in small groups, what 
the community as a whole has been unable to do. Hence the multiplicity of 
bilateral treaties dealing with matters which, in municipal law, would fall 
within the jurisdiction of the legislative or executive departments of the 
government. Fugitive criminals should obviously be sent back for trial to 
the country whose law they have violated. But because of differences in 
the criminal law of separate .states, and particularly differences in the concep¬ 
tion of political as distinct from strictly criminal offen.ses, stales have thus 
far been unable to conclude a general international convention on the sub¬ 
ject of extradition, to replace the innumerable bilateral treaties that clutter 
up the files of foreign offices and give rise to equally innumerable diver¬ 
gencies of interpretation.* In like manner the numerous bilateral treaties of 
amity, commerce and navigation represent an attempt on the part of states 
to cstabli.sh relations with other states in re.spect to interests which it has 
not yet been found possible to bring under a single rule of international 
law." 

By contrast with these bilateral treaties, there are two groups of general or 
multilateral treaties, which have been called “law-making” treaties and which, 
although differing in many respects from the statutes of municipal law, do in 
fact e.xpress the common will of the parties upon the subjects of the treaty. 
Certain of these treaties have dealt with the political interests of states and 
have attempted to adjust conflicts of claims by defining rights and duties and 
laying down new principles of international law. Of such character was the 
important Final Act of the Congre.ss of Vienna of 1815 which, because of the 
dominant position of the signatory powers, became in time the law for all 
Europe and, in part, for the world at large. The Declaration of Paris of 1856, 
concluded between a small group of states, likcwi.se became by the adhesion 
of other stafe.s a general law-making treaty.'’ The Hague conventions of 1899 
and 1907 became law-making treaties between the states ratifying them.^ 
The Covenant of the League of Nations was in like manner a great law-mak¬ 
ing treaty, in spite of the indefinite character of certain of its obligations.® 
The Pact of Paris created new rights and obligations and extended the range 
of both substantive and procedural law." The Charter of the United Nations 

* For the efforts made to codify the law of extradition, see above, p. 338. 

‘ See below, pp. 488 ff. 

" See above, p. 77 

^ Sec above, p. 78, and below, p. 54s 

® Aiticlc 10 of the Covenant marked, perhajK, the greatest step forward in international 
law taken up to that time. That it failed to accompli.sh its purpose was not due to the 
intiinsK. weakness of the principle it involved 

“ See below, p. 526. 
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now replaces the Covenant of the League of Nations as the outstanding inter¬ 
national legislative document.’" 

In addition to the more formal law-making treaties of universal application 
mention must be made of the successive “declarations” of inter-American 
conferences and meetings of foreign ministers, in accordance with which prin¬ 
ciples of inter-American law have been from time to time proclaimed.” 

'Fhe.se declarations are regarded by the American Republics as having the 
force of law within their regional group.’They mark a distinct contribution 
of the inter-American community to the development of regional law, giving 
expression as they do to what has been called “the juridical conscience of 
America,” or, in Anglo-Saxon terms, “international common law.” 

Far more numerous, if intrinsically less important than treaties relating to 
the field of political interests, are the multipartite treaties dealing with the 
economic and social interests of states.’® These agreements do not in general 
define the rights and duties of the parties in re.spect to some pre-existing 
matter of di.spute. Rather they propose a common object to be attained by 
mutual cooperation, and they usually set up administrative agencies for the 
execution of the provisions agreed upon. Within recent years they have come 
to include an ever wider range of interests, and they are comparable in inter¬ 
national law to the legislation of national governments in the broad field of 
“social jastice.” 

The term “law-making” applied by jurists to these multipartite conventions McaninRof 
must, however, be understood in a descriptive and analogical rather than in a 
strictly legal sen.se. They approximate to statutory legislation, but they differ 
from it in several important respects. In the first place the plenipotentiaries 
who attend the conferences and congresses at which such conventions are 
drawn up have in spite of their titles no delegated powers enabling them to 
take final decisions in respect to the subject before them, and they have no 
collective authority enabling them to control the acts of states not members 
of the conference or, if members, not wishing to be bound by the decision 
taken. Hence the conventions come into force only upon the subsequent 
ratifications of the states which choose to act upon them, leaving other states 
free to remain outside the agreement and be governed by the former law, if 
any. In the second place the force of the conventions is qualified by the fact 
See above, Chap. IX. 

Of such character, for example, among others was the Declaration of Principles of 
Inter-American Solidaiity and Cooperation, adopted at Buenos Aires in 1936, the Declara¬ 
tion of Ameiican Principles, adopted at Lima in 193S1 and the Dcclaratio.n of Mexico, 
adopted at Mexico City in 1945 

‘2 In the Preamble of the Act of Chapultepcc, adopted at the Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace at Mexico City in 194S, it is said that “The American States have been 
incorporating in their international law, since 1890, by means of conventions, resolu¬ 
tions and declarations, the following principles. .No distinction is made with respect 
to the juridical character of principles incorporated in treaties or those incorporated in 
resolutions and declaratio.ns Resolution XXIV of the same Conference called upon the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee to report to the American Governments with respect 
to the subject-matter of the various commitments embodied in the final acts of inter- 
American conferences and meetings of the Ministers of Foreign Afiairs. Sec above, Chap. X, 
note 55. 

1** The scope of these conventions is surveyed in a subsequent chapter, below, p. 488. 
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that, as generally provided, an individual signatory power may, upon giving 
due notice, denounce the convention and thereby release itself from the obliga¬ 
tions it has assumed.’* Nevertheless it seems appropriate to use the term “law- 
making,’’ cr the alternative term “legislative,” ’ ’ in regard to such agreements. 
For they do actually have the effect of creating new legal relationships and at 
times of setting up new machinery for the continuous administration of the 
affairs covered by the agreement. 

The oldest and doubtless the most fundamental rule of international law 
is that of the sanctity of treaty obligations. That good faith should be kept 
between states in respect to their contractual agreements h.as been from the 
earliest times regarded not merely as a matter of legal duty between the 
parties to the treaty, but as a matter of common concern to the whole commu¬ 
nity of slates To the Greeks the rule of good faith was part of the universal 
law. To the Romans it was part of the jus gentium common to every tribe and 
people. Pacta sunt servanda.'" Philosophers, theologians, and jurists have 
recognized with unanimity that unless the pledged word of a state could be 
relied upon the relations of the entire international community would be 
imperiled and law itself would disappear. 

But when this broad principle has been laid down, many embarrassing 
questions have arisen as to its particular application in specific cases. What 
if the good faith of the state has been pledged by a monarch or dictator 
whose right to .speak in the name of the state is morally unfounded even if 
legally valid? What if a slate has been intimidated into signing a treaty by 
threats of violence by the other party, or as a result of defeat in war? What 
if, during the passage of years, the conditions under which the treaty was 
entered into should change so fundamentally as to make it doubtful whether 
the terms of the treaty are any longer in line with the original intention of 
the parties? All of these questions call for careful e.xamination."’ While they 
do not challenge the principle of good faith directly, they do so indirectly 
through e.vposure of certain fundamental weaknesses of international law, of 
which unscrui)ulous governments have at times been ready to take 
advantage.’"’ 


’^Denunciation, however, is less likely in the case of tic.ilics dealinR with economic and 
social inti’iests than in the c.'ise of treaties dealinR with political interi'''ls 

’■’“The teim mtcrnational legislation would seem to descrihe cimtc usefully both the 
process and the product of the conscious effoit to make additions to, or chanRes in, the 
law of nations ’’ Hudson, International Lcgnlation, I, xiii 

’'■See Phillipson, International Law of Ancient Greece and Rome, 1, Chaps XIII-XV. 
” Cicero, in his De Ofliriis, lii, 24, puts the question “P.icta et promissa semperne ser¬ 
vanda sint ?” and answers it in words that might be read with profit at the present day. 

'"Compare the impressive appeal made by Giotuis, De jwe lirlli ac pacts, Kng trans., 
Bk III, Chap. XXV “For not only is each sepaiate state held together by pood faith, 
but also that greater society of which states are the members Aristotle sjieaks truly 
when he says that if good faith has been taken aw.iy, ‘all intercourse between men 
becomes impossible.’’’ 'To the same effect the statement of Secretary Hull, July 16, 1947 
Haikworth, Digest, V, 164. 

See below, pp 436, 438, 453. 

" 'See or. the geneial subject, J. L. Kunz, “The Meaning and the Range of the Norm 
parla sunt seivanda,” Ai.i Journal, Vol. 39 (t 94S), rSo; Harvard Research, Draft Con¬ 
vention o'n Treaties. Art- 20 and Comment. 
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International law knows no formal classification of treaties. Like the con- C. rinssi- 
Iracts of municipal law, treaties arc of the widest variety, dealing with the 
whole range of interests of international life. Methods of classification have 
at times been suggested by publicists in the interest of scientific precision and 
clearness, and several of them are helpful as throwing light upon the legal 
character of the engagement entered into. Thus the distinction between uni¬ 
lateral and bilateral treaties indicates whether the obligation is binding upon 
one party only or upon both parties. Unilateral in substance, if not in form, 
was the treaty between the United States and Cuba in 1903.-’ The distinction 
between bipartite and multipartite bears merely upon the number of parties 
to the treaty, not upon its legal character. The distinction between simple 
and conditional treaties bears upf)n the absolute or qualified character of the 
obligation assumed, as in the case of a treaty of guarantee. More important 
is the distinction between executed and executory treaties. Executed treaties, 
also known as transitory or dispositive treaties, deal with single acts which 
are to be performed forthwith and which, when performed, dispose of the 
matter once and for all. Of such character are boundary conventions and 
treaties of cession, which closely approximate to deeds of transfer and other 
executed contracts of municipal law. On the other hand, executory treaties 
are continuous, dealing with acts which are to be performed regularly when¬ 
ever the occasion for them is firesent or with exceptional acts which must be 
performed when the particular conditions specified in the treaty come about. 

Such are treaties of commerce and of extradition and the numerous treaties 
establishing administrative agencies, which .set up continuous relations be¬ 
tween the parties for the life of the treaty. Such also are treaties of alliance, 
which may operate over a long period of years without once calling for per¬ 
formance.-- The classification of treaties according to their objects, distin¬ 
guishing between political, social, and economic objects, has little or no bear¬ 
ing upon the legal nature of the obligations a.ssumed, although it is a conven¬ 
ient method for a descriptive treatment of the substance of the treaty.- ' 

fnlernational law has long recognized as one of the distinguishing tests of n. Forma- 
international personality that the state possessing it should be able to contract 
freely with other states. At the same time, however, international law has cap.acity of 
recognized that a sovereign state, a .state which held full membership in the 
international community, could as a matter of fact bind itself by a treaty 
with one state not to enter into certain treaties with other states which might 
bring about the conditions which the first treaty sought to prevent. Such 
restrictions are a clear notice to third states that the state subject to them is 
not competent to enter into the particular treaty; or that if legally competent 
to do so from the point of view of international law, it could not do so without 
breach of faith to another state. By the treaty of 1839 Belgium obligated 
itself to observe toward all other states the neutrality imposed upon it by the 

-' See above, p. 111. 

--The distinction between executed and e.xecutory treaties was in former times of 
special importance in lonnection with the effect of war upon treaties See below, p. 675. 

See below. Chap. XXV. 
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powers which guaranteed to it that status.-'^ Treaties of alliance were thus 
barred to Belgium during the period of neutralization. Again, in the treaty 
of 190.^ with the United States by which Cuba formally acquired independ¬ 
ence, the new republic agreed not to enter into any treaty with a foreign 
state which would have the effect of impairing its independence or of authoriz¬ 
ing any foreign power to obtain a lodgment in or control over the island.-"’ 
ff in both cases the control of the state over its foreign affairs seemed to be 
seriously restricted, the improbability that it would desire to take the action 
contemplated reduced the restriction to relative insignificance. Restrictions of 
this character are not regarded as affecting the sovereignty of the state or as 
qualifying its capacity to contract in other matters. The same is to be said 
of the numerous restrictions imposed upon the treaty-making power of Ger¬ 
many by the Treaty of Versailles of By the treaty of Saint Germain 

Austria was forbidden to alienate its independence except with the consent 
of the Council of the League of Nations.’*' 

In the peace treaties following the second World War no restrictions were 
put upon the treaty-making powers of the satellite states; but the Free Terri¬ 
tory of Trieste was put under the obligation not to make or discuss any 
military arrangements or undertakings with any state.^" 

In contrast with the above instances where the legal capacity to contract is 
left untouched but the scope of its practical application is restricted, there are 
the various treaties entered into between fully sovereign states and states 
whose legal position in the community of nations is of a doubtful character. 
In the case of the native tribes of Africa or of the smaller islands of the 
Pacific, the agreements have not been regarded as creating the rights and 
obligations of the international law of treaties, due to lack of capacity to 
contract on the part of the native princes or chiefs. In the Island of Palmas 
ca.se the arbitrator reached that conclusion with respect to treaties between 
the Dutch East India Company and the native chieftains of the adjacent 
islands.'*" More difficult situations have been presented where the contracting 
state has had some standing in international law but an undetermined one, 
as in the case of vas.sal states .such as Bulgaria and Egypt in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, or in the ca.se of backward states such as Abyssinia 
before its admission into the League of Nations. On the other hand no dif¬ 
ficulty was experienced in connection with treaties made with the British self- 
governing dominions, in spite of the indirect forms of negotiation and signa¬ 
ture. Canada’s treaty-making power, for example, passed through several 

See above, p. 108. 

See above, pp. iii ff., where the later treaty of 1934 is referred to. 

Arts. 282-293. Germany was required to abrogate certain treaties, to continue others 
in force, and to conclude new treaties of a stipulated character. 

■’*' Art 88. 

Treaty w'ith Italy, Annex VI, Art 3. 

Tiibunal of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 1928 Hague Court Reports (Second 
Series), pp. 83 ff. Fenwick, Cases, 434; Hudson, Cases, 41, 361. See above, p 330 

Compare the decision of the French Government as arbitrator between Gieat Britain 
and Portugal in regard to the sovereignty of territory adjacent to Dclagoa Bay. Hall, 
Int. Law, § 34. 
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stages. After 1884 Canada had the right to negotiate commercial treaties with 
foreign nations, l)ut its agent acted for that purpose through the channels of 
the British Foreign Office. Later, Canada’s representative negotiated alone 
but signed in conjunction with the British ambassador. Still later, the Halibut 
Fi.sheries Treaty of 1923 was signed by the Canadian minister alone, he act¬ 
ing on that occasion as the representative of the British Crown and holding 
full powers from it. The treaty was officially described, however, as having 
been entered into by the United States with “Great Britain.” ■” Since the 
establishment of the British Commonwealth of Nations the members contract 
by their own agents and in their own names. 

'I'he right of the members of a confederation to enter into treaties with 
foreign nations is a matter of constitutional rather than of international law. 

The member states of Switzerland are competent, under the constitution of 
that country, to enter into treaties with foreign powers with respect to local 
matters. In such ca.ses the particular foreign power may be expected to take 
notice of the constitutional limitation upon the capacity of the canton to 
contract. 

May the capacity of a sovereign state to contract be limited by its own Consti- 
constitution, so that other states are held to notice of any restrictions which 
it may impose? The question has been discussed at length in the United 
States where the constitution assigns a wide field of reserved powers to the 
member states of the Union." In theory it would seem reasonable that foreign 
states, contracting with the United States, should be held to a knowledge of 
any e.xpress prohibitions of the Constitution against the adoption of the 
provisions in question.*' But this is an academic issue, since it is not to be 
expected that the Senate, in giving its advice and consent to the ratification 
of the tieaty by a two-thirds vote, would overlook an express prohibition of 
the Constitution. Suppose, however, that, in a matter in respect to which the 
Constitution contained no express provisions, the President, after receiving 
the advice and con.sent of the Senate, should ratify a treaty, and that sub¬ 
sequent to ratification the Supreme Court of the United States should declare 
the provisions of the treaty to be contrary to the Constitution, would the 

•“ Evin at that timi: the formality that the treaty h.ul been entered into witli “Great 
Hiitain” wa;. .qiarply cntieizcd. See A. L Lowell, “The Tre.ttj-Making Powei of Canada,” 

Forrifiii Affairs, Sept 15, ly.’j, pp. 12-22. Since then the situation has changed, and the 
Government ot Canada now signs treaties in the name of “His Majesty, lor the Dominion 
of Canada,” as in the case of the Halibut Fisheries Tieaty of nj.jo. See R. B. Stewait, 

Treaty Relations of the British Commonwealth of Nations; McNair, op cit., 68 ff. 

The question is to be distinguished from that of the observance ol constitutional 
provisions in respect to the ratification of a trcat>, which relates to the jiowers of state 
agents, not to the capacity ol the state to contract. See below, p. 43s 

•'•'Instances ol conllicts between the tieat>-making power and the Constitution may 
be found in Moore, Digest, V, §§ 73,S-73b The scope of the treaty-making power in the 
United States is discu.ssed at length in Missouri v Holl.ind, 25a US. 416 (1920), uphold¬ 
ing, against the plea by Mis.souri of an invasion of its state lights, an act of Congress 
enforcing the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918. Fenwick, Cases, 559; Hudson, Cases, 

850 See also Cook v. United States, 288 US. 102 (1933), in which the court constiued 
an act of Congress of 1930 in the light of the treaty of 1924 betw'een the United States 
and Gre.at Biitain Fenwick, Cases, 564; Hudson, Cases, 637. 

The subject is discussed at length in Hyde, Int. Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied 
by the United States, II, 138 ff., where an elaborate bibliography is given. 
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treaty become invalid in consequence? •*® A case has not actually arisen in 
more than one hundred and fifty years of practice, so that the issue is as 
academic as in the case of the supposed violation of express provisions of the 
Constitution.If, however, it should arise it would .seem that the answer 
should he that foreign states are entitled to take the approval of the Senate 
and the subsequent ratification of the treaty by the President as a final deci¬ 
sion in respect to the constitutionality of the treaty.’" Proceedings for the 
abrogation of the treaty would then be in order, assuming that no other way 
could be found of meeting the constitutional requirements; and it is not to 
be believed that under the conditions of the present day the other party 
would decline to adjust the situation upon an equitable basis. 

Powers of Prior to the development of modern constitutional governments, there was 
agents a clear rule of international law that the agents delegated by their govern¬ 
ments to negotiate a treaty must have “full powers” to conclude a binding 
agreement. Since the decision of the monarch was final in point of domestic 
law, it was only necessary for him to authorize his agent to act in his name, 
and upon the signature of the latter the agreement became binding forth¬ 
with. Moreover, communication being slow, it was impossible for the agent 
to be in close touch with his government. For this reason it became necessary 
to confide in his skill as a negotiator and to accept as final the best bargain 
he could succeed in making. The works of the writers of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury are consequently preoccupied with questions of the due authorization of 
diplomatic agents, and of the results which should follow in case an agent had 
exceeded his powers. Cases might arise where an agent pledged his govern¬ 
ment to acts .so clearly detrimental to the state that good faith did not 
require the acceptance of the terms. Or again, an agreement might be con¬ 
cluded by an agent in e.xces.s of the powers entrusted to him, and on the 
strength of it acts might be i)erformed by the other parly to the advantage 

*■’ Few states arc in the embarravsing position of the United States where the final word 
in the detcimin.ition of the Lunstitutionalit> of a tiedt> tests with a body whah took 
no jiarl in the negotiation of the treaty or in its suksequent approval hut, as obser\ed, 
the embarrassment is Iheoretiral rattier than practical 

Hyde accejJts the test of the existente ol “an inteinational relationship” as determin¬ 
ing the constitutionality of a treaty, quoting Secretary of Stale Hughes as follows “The 
normal scope of the power |to make a treaty I can be found in the appiopriate object of 
the jjow'er The power is to deal with foreign nations with ngard to matteis of inter¬ 
national concei n.. .. This is a sovereign nation; from my point of view the nation has 
the jiower to make any agreement whatcvei in a constitutional manner that relates to the 
conduct of our international relations unless there can be found some e.spress jirohibition 
in the Constitution, and I am not aware of any w'hkh would in any way detract from the 
power as I have defined it in connection with our relations with other governments ” 
Acting on this principle Secretary Hughes was unwilling to acrejit the Bustamante Code 
of Private International Law proposed at the Habana Conference of icj28, believing it 
“inadvisable to attempt to press the tieaty-making power in .such a novel c.xercise ” Com¬ 
pare the ratification by the United States of the Migratory Bird Treaty, above note .3,3. 

’" The necessity of this rule may best be seen liy contemplating the .ilternalive, that 
foreign states could not rely upon the treaty until a test case had been presented to the 
Supreme Court 

In contiast is the case of a treaty ratified by the executive power without observing 
constitutional procedures. Below, p. 435. 

See. for example, Vattcl, Droit des gens, Bk. II, §§ 207, 212, where numerous phases 
of the law of his time are discussed. 
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of the state before it could repudiate the act of its agent. What were the 
obligations of the state benefiting by such an agreement? It was clear that 
restitution must be made, and as far as possible conditions must be put back 
where they were before.*" In many instances this presented serious practical 
difficulties, especially in the case where the agreement was made between 
military commanders in the field.*' These and other rules of the older law 
have now little more than historical interest, since international law at the 
present day recognizes that treaties become binding not upon the signature 
of the diplomatic agents who have concluded them but upon subsequent ex¬ 
change of ratifications of the agreement by the governments of the states 
parties to the treaty. 

Formal ratification has now become an accepted part of the procedure of Ratification 
treaty-making, and international law clearly recognizes that there is no legal 
ground of complaint by one party if the other should subsequently repudiate 
the agreement signed in its behalf by its agent."* The constitutional pro¬ 
cedures of the different states vary widely in respect to the conditions of 
ratification. Ratification itself is an executive act, performed by the head of 
the state, announcing the formal acceptance of the treaty.*'* But before the 
head of the state can take such action many constitutions require the consent 
of one or both branches of the legislature. Tn the United States the advice 
and consent of a two-thirds majority of the Senate is required." In Great 
Britain it has become customary for the Cabinet before ratifying a treaty in 
the name of the Crown in ('ouncil to submit the treaty to Parliament for 
api)roval. Tn Brazil, under the constitution of 1946, the president has the 
power to enter into treaties ad referendum of the Congress, which must 
"decide definitively” upon them; *'’ and a similar rule prevails in the other 
American stales, it being the general practice to require the approval of both 
houses of Congress."' 

What is the validity of a treaty which has been ratified by the head of the 
state without submission to the legislature in accordance with the provisions 


Compare the rules laid down by Grotius, Bk II, Chap XV, § XVT, and V’attcl, Bk. 
II, § 201), loi the agreement known as spomto made by a public ofticial in excess of 
authoiit> conleiied or upon his own personal responsibility 

■“The classic case is that ol the agreement between the Roman consuls and the Sam- 
nites at the Caudine Forks, 321 B C. Sec Vattel, he. cil. Sec below, p 579 

^ - The doctrine ol the older writers that ratification could not be legall> or morally 
refused has long since been abandoned. Vattel, Dioit des Bk. II, j! 156, marks the 

tiansition to the later doctrine. In the case of the Lhzii Ann, 1 Dodson 244 (1814), Sir 
William Scott tourid the practice of ratification well established. Fenwick, C'lisci, 739; 
Hudson, Cases, 857. 

The modern rule is specifically laid down in the Convention on Treaties, adopted at 
Habana m 192S, Art 5. "Treaties are obligatory only after ratification by the contracting 
States, even though this condition Ls not .stipulated in the full powers of the negotiators 
or does not appear in the tieaty itself’’ Hudson, Int Legtslntion, IV, 2380. 

* ' Ratification is often iiopuilarly u.sed to indic.-itc the approval of one or both bodies 
of the legislature; but strictly taken, it is an executive act On the general subject, see 
Wilco.x, The Ratification of International Conventions. 

Art H, Sec 2 The President “shall have the power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators prc.sent concur.” 
■‘ ’ .\iticlc 87, VII 

See, for Argentina, Antokolet^, Tratado, Tercera parte, 267. 
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of the Constitution? A number of authors have held that foreign governments 
are justified in considering the act of the head of the state as definitive, leav¬ 
ing it to constitutional law to determine whether he has acted within the scope 
of his powers.'^ Constitutional processes, they hold, vary in the different 
states; and it is sufficient that the head of the state shall declare that they 
have been fulfilled to consider them as fulfilled. The majority of writers, how¬ 
ever, maintain that foreign governments should be held to a knowledge of the 
constitutional prerequisites of ratification in each country with which they 
are dealing; and they insist that a treaty which has been ratified without the 
proper observance of these requirements is ipso facto invalid, whatever the 
proclamation of the head of the state may assert in that respect. 

While the doctrine of the necessity of the observance of constitutional pro¬ 
cedures makes a strong appeal on ground of democratic principles, it is open 
to serious inconveniences. In general it would seem but just and ecjuitable 
that a treaty entered into by a government should represent the will of the 
people, in so far as that can be determined by the vole of the legislative 
body. Otherwise there will be a tendency to repudiate the treaty if at a later 
date it should become burdensome. But what if the constitution of the state 
be temporarily in suspense? What if the head of the state has assumed the 
legislative power and is governing the state under “decree-laws”? Are treaty 
negotiations to be discontinued with such a government, even though normal 
diplomatic relations are being maintained with it? Or are foreign states to 
consider themselves free to treat with such a totalitarian ruler and to look 
upon the acquiescence of the people in his dictatorial rule as approval of his 
per.sonal decisions in the determination of the foreign policies of his country? 
Obviously each state, in treating with him, should take into account the 
circumstances and decide for itself whether, as a practical matter, apart from 
legal obligations, it is safe to take his word as the word of the state which 
he pretends to represent.""’ 

In the case of multilateral treaties greater difficulties are to be experienced. 
For each exchange of full powers at the time of signing the treaty must be 
attended by an inquiry into the existing constitutional situation in each of 


The .subject is caicfully treated in the Harvard Draft, Comment on Article 21 
Anzilolli, Cavanheri, Vcidioss and Jlasdevant, and in the United States VVillounhb.v, aie 
cited as supporting; the position that the declaration of the head ot the state that a treaty 
has been concluded in accordance with the requirements ol the constitution is conclusive 
as to the facts 

■*’* The Harvard Draft cites, among others, Strupp, Schucking, C. de Visschcr, Mirkine- 
Guetzevitch, Hyde, Hall, and McNair. The Harvard Draft itself. Article 21, propo.ses 
“A State is not bound by a treaty made on its behalf by an organ or authority not com¬ 
petent under its law to conclude the treaty; however, a State may be responsible for an 
injury resulting to another State from reasonable reliance by the latter upon a repre¬ 
sentation that such organ or authority was competent to conclude the treaty ” The Con¬ 
vention on Treaties, signed at Habana in 1928, is indecisive on the point, merely jiroviding 
that. “Treaties will be concluded by the competent authorities of the States or by their 
representatives, according to their respective interna] law." 

It should be observed that the period prior to 1930 was one of relative constitutional 
stability, and that the views of jurists were naturally influenced by that fact. 

At this jioint the issue is closely connected with the problem of the recognition of new 
governments. See above. Chap. VIH. 
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the fifty or more slates parties to the treaty; and under the changing condi¬ 
tions of tile present day it may not be easy in certain cases to obtain precise 
answers. Doiilille.ss no little embarra.ssment would have been created at San 
Francisco in 1945 if it had been understood that the United Stales, before 
accepting the ratifications of the signatories of the Charter of the United 
Nations for deposit, would find it necessary to decide whether tlie ratifications 
of each of the signatories was in accord with the constitutional iirocediires of 
the particular states."’* Account should also be taken of the fact that in a 
number of states with one-party governments the approval of a treaty by 
the legislative body would have no significance beyond the approval of the 
executive power."'- 

It is suggested as the correct rule, dc lege ferenda, that when the national 
legislature, by reason of the saspension of the constitution, is unable to give 
its approval to a treaty, the ratification of the head of the state should be 
regarded as temporary and conditional, pending the reestablishment of the 
constitution and the subsequent approval by the legislature of the agreement. 

The mere fact of the suspension of constitutional procedures docs not of itself 
suggest that the act of the head of the stale may not represent the people of 
the state. But it raises the is.sue; and it suggests that temporary and condi¬ 
tional ratification would be the more equitable rule. The same is to be said 
of agreements with totalitarian governments, in which the free expression of 
public opinion is suppressed. 'Fhere may be no other alternative than to con¬ 
tract with them as if they represented the public opinion of the state. But the 
international community should not be surprised if succeeding governments 
should take .somewhat lightly the obligations of their predecessors.'”* 

Does a treaty, when ratified, operate retroactively, so as to take effect as Reironctive 
from the date of signature? The earlier rule, taken over by the United States ratification 
courts, that a treaty had .such retroactive effect has been widely questioned. 

In the case of Haver v. Yaker®' the Supreme Court of the United States 
stated that the rule did not apply where the treaty operated uixin private 
rights, and held that the property of an intestate naturalized citizen .should 
pass to hi.s heir under the earlier law, to the exclusion of certain other alien 
heirs who.se rights were recognized by a treaty signed prior to ^'aker's death 
but not ratified until after his death. The Harvard Rc.search Draft Conven¬ 
tion on the Law of 'I'reaties definitely abandoned the old rule, finding that the 
rule “has no support today [1935] among writers on international law outside 
the United States,” and that it “also runs counter to considerations of con¬ 
venience, logic and rea.son.”®** 

Since the signature of a treaty represents a meeting of minds of the several 
parties upon specific provisions involving reciprocal obligations, any changes vations 

The number at that time of con.stilutions in suspense or non-existent must have almost 
cfjuak'd the number in effect. 

As in the ca.se of the Soviet Union and of Yugo.slavu 
^ ‘ See above, pp. 161 ff, in connection with the effect of changes in governments. 

•’* g Wallace 32 (i8og). Hud.son, Cavs, 865; Fenwick, Casn, 553 

s® Art II, Comment, p. 811. For applications of the earlier rule, see Moore, Digest, V, 244. 
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or amendments inserted by one party as a condition of ratification must be 
accepted by the other party if the treaty is to come into legal effect."’® Thus 
the amendments to the Treaty of Versailles proposed by members of the 
United States Senate, in the form of the “Lodge Reservations,” would have 
required the acceptance of the other signatory powers before the ratification 
of the United States could have had legal effect."'" In such cases the negotia¬ 
tions may be regarded as continuing up to the time of ratification, the effect 
of the original .signature being thereby waived. Reservations may be made to 
multilateral treaties at the time of signing, at the time of ratification or at 
the time of accession. In each case, if they are to be valid, they must be 
accepted by all states which up to that time have signed the treaty or 
acceded to it."’® 

Ralification with reservations mast be distinguished from ratification “with 
the understanding” that a specific interpretation is to be placed upon certain 
doubtful terms of the treaty. It is a common practice of states to stipulate in 
advance, by means of such “understandings,” the interpretation they place 
on particular clauses of the agreement. When these advance interpretations 
are acceptable to the other party, they remain as evidence of intent in case 
of subsecluenl di.sagreenient, although perhaps not formally incorporated into 
the treaty. In the case of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 the “understand¬ 
ings” of the .Senate were incorporated in a committee report so as not to have 
the effect of reservations."’’* 

On occasion it has hapi^encd that the failure of one of the parties to a 
limited multilateral treaty to ratify it has thrown doubt upon the obligations 
of other.'! which have already ratified it. Are they thereby released from 
their obligations? When Great Britain, Prance, and other states ratified the 
Treaty of Versailles and assumed the obligation, under Article 10 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, to uphold the principle of collective 
security, they did so in anticipation of the United States becoming a party to 
the obligation. Uid the failure of the United States to ratify the treaty 
change fundamentally the conditions under which the provisions of the treaty 
were e.xpected to operate?No general rule can be laid down, and each case 
must be taken on its own merits. 

Under municipal law, whether the common law of Great Britain and the 
United States or the civil law of Continental states, contracts entered into 

The ILirvarcl Draft defineb a reservation as follows: "As the term is used in this 
Convention, a ‘le.serv.ition’ is a formal dcclaiation by which a State, when signing, ratifying 
or acceding to a treaty, specifies as a condition of its willingness to become a party to 
the tieaty certain terms which will limit the effect of the treaty in so far as it may apply 
in the relations of that State with the other State or States which may be parties to the 
treaty ” Ait. i.t 

’• h'or the text of the Lodge Reservations, see Lodge, The Senate and the League of 
Nations, T7’ ff ; Fleming, The United States and the League of Nations, Chap. XVII. 

■'* Compare the detailed provcMons of Arts 14-16, Harvard Draft, and see Comment. 

’’’ See M>ers, Origin and Conclusion of the Parts Pact, p 68; Hackworth, Digest, V, 144. 

'"’ The German Government argued to that effect with respect to the failure of the 
United States to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, claiming that the presence of the United 
State-, on the Council of the League of Nations would have resulted in bringing the terms 
of the treaty more into accord with the terms of the armistice. 
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under duress are not binding. To constitute a legal agreement there must be 
a free offer and a free acceptance. Duress, however, is with a few exceptions 
limited to physical coercion or intimidation, and it does not include such 
moral coercion as is involved in taking advantage of the financial embarrass¬ 
ment or other material distress of a rival. By contrast, international law, 
having no final court of obligatory appeal for the adjustment of contract 
obligations, not only has overlooked the duress incident to the economic 
pressure that may be brought to bear by a strong state against a weaker state, 
but has never questioned, until of recent years, the validity of other forms 
of duress, especially the duress incident to treaties of peace at the conclusion 
of a war which has left one party in a position to impose its will upon the 
other."’ 

Violence or intimidation used against the person of the sovereign or of his 
diplomatic agent, as in the case of the pressure brought to bear by Napoleon 
against Charles IV and Prince Ferdinand of Spain in 1808, or possibly in the 
case of the pressure exerted against the King of Korea by Japan in 1905 to 
accept a protectorate, would, of course, invalidate the agreement signed under 
such duress."^ But in other cases where the intimidation was not against the 
person of the negotiator but against the state itself, the effect of coercion was 
more difficult to determine. In 1915, when the Great Powers of Europe were 
involved in war, Japan forced China to conclude a number of conventions 
embodying what became popularly known as the “twenty-one demands.” 
China at first refused to enter into the agreements, which constituted a direct 
encroachment upon its sovereignty and independence. Japan applied the pres¬ 
sure of an ultimatum, and the conventions were finally signed, with the omis¬ 
sion, however, of Group V of the “demands.” ’’ ’ Asserting that it had acted 
under duress, (.'hina sought a revision of the treaties at the bar of the Peace 
Conference at Paris. Failing to obtain redre.ss, China again presented its case 
before the Washington Conference of 1921-1922, the Chinese delegate urging 
that “in the common interests of the T’owers as well as of China” the treaties 
be reconsidered and canceled.’’‘ But while some of the obnoxious provi.Mons 
of the treaties and notes of 1915 were modified by the conclusion of new 

On the general suljjcct, sec Harvard Draft, Ait. Comment. 

Compare H.irvard Draft, Ait. 32 “As the term is used in this Convention, duress 
involves the empIo>nient of coercion directed against the persons signing a treaty on behalf 
of a St.'itc or against the persons engaged in ralilying or acceding to a treaty on behalf 
of a State, 

'>•* For the text of Group V of the “demands,” see Willoughby, Foreign Right •> and Inter¬ 
ests in China, p. 418 

'•‘Willoughby, China at the Conference, pp. 174, 249. The issue was clearly piesented 
when, on February 2, the Japanese delegation argued that “if it should once be iccog- 
nizeil that rights solemnly granted by treaty may be revoked at any time on the giound 
that they were conceded against the spontaneous will of the grantor, an exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous precedent will be established.” In reply the Chinese delegation pointed out "that 
a still more dangerous precedent will be established with consequences upon the stability 
of international relations which cannot be estimated, if, without lebuke or protest from 
other Powers, one nation can obtain from a friendly but, in a military sense, weaker 
neighbor, and under circumstances such as attended the negotiation and signing of the 
Treaties of 19x5, valuable concessions which were not in satisfaction of pending contro¬ 
versies and for which no quid pro quo was offered.” Ibid, pp. 251, 254. 
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treaties between the group of powers assembled at the conference, they re¬ 
fused to consider the technical question of the binding force of the earlier 
treaties and notes; and at the conclusion of the corucrence China declared its 
reservation of the right to seek relief on all appropriate occasions from those 
portions of the treaties and notes which did not appear to liave been exi)rcssly 
relinquished by the Japanese Government.'’'’ The agreement signed by Presi¬ 
dent Hacha on March 14, 1939, incorporating Bohemia and Moravia into the 
German Reich was entered into under threat of the immediate destruction of 
Prague. It would appear that the treaties between the Soviet Union and 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in the opening months of the second World 
War were signed under pressure; but the ultimate absorption of the three 
states into the Soviet Union kept the issue from being raised. 

It is in connection with treaties of peace, however, that the question of 
acceptance under duress has been an international problem of first impor¬ 
tance. From the earliest days rulers defeated in war have been obliged to sign 
treaties of peace fixing the terms upon which the conqueror was willing to 
bring hostilities to an end. Grotius recognized the validity of such treaties, 
regarding them an exception to the general principle of “equality” in the 
making of treaties.'*’ Vattel applied the principle of good faith to treaties of 
peace as to other treaties, arguing with much subtlety that they .should be 
regarded as the prudent choice of the sovereign when his country is con¬ 
fronted with the alternative of complete de.striiction.'’''* This conception of the 
“voluntary” character of peace treaties was taken up by later writers and 
became the standard argument in favor of considi’ring these treaties as bind¬ 
ing obligations. War, they reasoned, was a legal remedy for the redress of 
wrongs. The treaty of peace was the price paid by the defeated party in 
redress of the injury that led to the war.'’’' That force and intimidation were 
actually present at the signing of the treaty was no more taken into considera¬ 
tion than was the fact that the .state which won the war might not be the one 
deserving redress. The distinguished British jurist. Hah, laid down the rule 
in positive terms: “In international law force and intimidation are permitted 
means of obtaining redress for wrong.s, and it is impossible to look upon per¬ 
mitted means as vitiating the agreement, made in consequence of their use, 
by which redress is provided for.” 

That the general principle of the good faith of treaties .should suffer from 
the paradoxical situations thus presented was natural. Much depended upon 
the intrinsic character of the treaty of peace. If it appeared to the interna¬ 
tional community to be a reasonably jast .settlement of the conditions which 

■ For the views of publicists, see addresses by MacMurray, Butler, Turlington and 
others, Proco'dings, Am Soc. Int. Law, 19.S2, pp 37 ff. 

Sec above, p 367, under the heading, “Assimil.ition under Pressure.” 

De jure belli ac pacU, Bk. II, Chap. XII, Sec. X. 

Droll des gens, Bk. IV, § 37. 

See below, Chap. XXXV, “The Termination of War.” 

Int. Law, § 108. Compare the position taken by Lawrence, that the tart that treaties 
of peace “were extorted by force is no good plea for declining to be bound by them ” 
Principles oj International Law, § 134. 
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led to the war the treaty of peace could be expected to take 011 a definitive 
character and give rise to the obligation of good faith. If it appeared to be 
oppressive and flagrantly unjust, it could be expected to last only as long as 
the state which imposed it was in a position to enforce it."’ Opinions differed, 
however, as to the justice or injustice of particular treaties. When Germany 
coerced France into signing the Treaty of Frankfort in 1871, the community 
of nations accepted the treaty as .setting up a new legal situation, anrl ques¬ 
tions relating to Alsace-Lorraine were thenceforth referred by third states to 
Germany precisely as if the two provinces had teen voluntarily ceded by 
France. But it was too much to expect that France .should regard itself as 
bound in good faith to abide by the conditions impo.sed ufxin it by (he treaty. 

Had France at any time after 1871 believed itself to be in a ijosition to 
repudiate the treaty, it is doubtful whether third states would have cast any 
reproach of bad faith against it for attempting to do so."' Apiiearances could 
be saved, if necessary, by finding other grounds of war, and then, if the out¬ 
come were successful, taking back what had been previously granted under 
duress. War could be entered upon more lightly in days when its destructive 
effects were largely confined to the field of battle: and (he sovereignty of the 
state was rarely put at issue in the conflict. Thus the faithful execution of 
treaties of peace was adjusted to shifts in the balance of power, and the prin- 
cifjle of go(jd faith was maintained while being indirectly undermined. 

The paradox of applying the principle of good faith to treaties of [)eace tHp 
signed under duress appeared conspicuously in the conclusion of the Treaty vcrsafii"s 
of Versailles. 'I'he most destructive war of modern times had come to an end, 
and the victors were determined that the party primarily rc.sponsiblc should 
pay for the damage done and should be subjected to conditions which it was 
hoped would prevent a repetition of the offense. The .settlement took the form 
of a treaty, but a treaty not negotiated with the offending state but imposed 
upon it. In signing the treaty the German delegates, although representing 
element.s believed to be oppo.scd to the policies of the government which had 
brought on the war, entered a formal protest against its terms: “Yielding to 
overwhelming force, but without on that account abandoning its view in 
regard to the unheard-of injustice of the conditions of peace, the Government 
of the German Republic therefore declares that it is ready to accept and sign 

Thii, It should he observed, was the condition att.ichcd by Vattel to nis subtle argu¬ 
ment. Above, n. OS Theie was unilerstood to he a ccrt.un equality between the belligeicnts 
and inutu.il le'-peit for theii respective sovereignties even though one w.i'- the viitor and 
the other the vanquished "If ever the plea of constraint may be admitted," said Vattel, 

“it is against an agieement which does not merit the name of a treaty of peace, against 
a forced .submission to terms which are equally lontrary to justice and to all the duties 
of humanity If an ambitious and unjust conqueror subdues a N.ition, and foiccs it to 
accept haul, disgiaceful, and unendurable terms of jieace, nece.ssit\ may constiain the 
Nation to submit to them. But this show of peace is not real peace, it is opprc.s.sion, which 
the Nation endures so long as it lacks the means to free itscll, it is a \ oke which men 
of spirit will throw off upon the first favorable opportunity.” Droh da gfiiv, Eng trans., 
flk. IV, § J7. 

Compare the eighth of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points; “. .and the wrong done 
to Fiance by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the 
peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should be righted.” 
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the conditions of peace imposed by the Allied and Associated Govern¬ 
ments.” ‘ * This was a clear warning that Germany merely accepted the treaty 
without acknowledging any obligation of good faith in the execution of it 
should the military pressure be at any time removed. When, on May 17, 
Chancellor Hitler demanded a general revision of the treaty, asserting 
that decisions had been taken “which, in their injustice and lack of logic, 
bore the .seeds of fre.sh conflicts,” the Issue of good faith did not enter into 
the discussions of the foreign offices of the leading powers. Statesmen and 
jurists lo(jked only to the practical effects of the revision demanded. 

Justifiable as was the attitude of the older writers in attributing some 
measure of good faith to treaties of peace in the interest of maintaining stabil¬ 
ity in international affairs and of preventing greater evils, it would .seem that 
under the conditions of the present day the more logical procedure would be 
to segregate such agreements and to look upon them not as compacts volun¬ 
tarily entered into as the price of peace, but rather as sentences imposed by 
the international community upon aggressors for crimes committed against 
international law and the general peace.’ ’ The term of the “sentence” could 
be fixed, at the close of which the state would resume its normal position in 
the international community, subject only to the restrictions impo.sed by the 
general rules of international law applicable to all members of the interna¬ 
tional community. Force has now become the monopoly of the United Na¬ 
tions; and the United Nations a.ssumes the re-sponsibility of maintaining law 
and order in the international community. “Treaties of peace” belong to 
the time when war was a legalized procedure. 

The presence of fraud or misrepresentation in the making of a treaty 
would, of course, render it invalid, as in the case of contracts under municipal 
law." This rule, deduciblc from the general principle of good faith, obviously 
relates, however, to the case of fraud as to the subject-matter of the contract, 
not to fraud in respect to the motives leading to the conclusion of the con¬ 
tract For example, in the negotiations preceding the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, in 1905, both the Russian and Japanese delegates made every 
effort to conceal facts tending to indicate domestic political conditions requir¬ 
ing a termination of hostilities irre.spectivc of the fortunes of war. There 
appear to be no modern instances in which fraud has been alleged as a ground 
of nullification of a treaty, due, doubtless, to precautions taken in the negotia¬ 
tion of treaties and to the publicity generally attending them. 

Precedent*; are wanting to decide, other than by inference from general 
principles, whether a treaty would be void if in violation of the accepted rules 
of international law. Undoubtedly, if international law is law in any sense of 
the word, its rules must take precedence of any compact or contract between 

Baker, Woodrow Wthon and World Settlement, II, 519. 

Royal Institute, Documents, 1933, p. 196. 

See, on this point. Harvard Draft, Comment p 1152 ff and writers cited 

•® The p.iradoA of the treaties of 1947 lay in the fact that they were imposed upon the 
defeated state.s by governments not all of which were animated by the same conceptions 
of a world of law and order. 

‘ ■ Compare Harvard Draft, Art. 31. 
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individual members of the international community. But when this has been 
said, there remains so much latitude of interpretation as respects the applica¬ 
tion of the rules of international law that contracts in violation of the general 
law may readily continue, and have in fact continued, to remain in force 
irrespective of their dubious character. Doubtless an agreement between two 
or more states to commit an international crime, such as the partition of 
Poland in 1774, would not be regarded by third states as giving rise to any 
degree of good faith which public opinion would wish to see respected if one 
or other of the conspirators should fail to keep the traditional “honor among 
thieves.” Nevertheless, treaties of such a character have come in time to be 
accepted by third states as representing a state of fact, from which prescrip¬ 
tive rights have arisen, and to that extent public opinion of the international 
community has acquiesced in the original agreement and given it a qualified 
legal standing. On the other hand, an agreement Ijetween two states in viola¬ 
tion of principles of international law, such as the freedom of the seas, in 
which third states had a direct and personal interest, would, it may be in¬ 
ferred, be promptly repudiated by them; and would not only be regarded 
as null and void, but be taken as an attack upon their rights even before any 
concrete act were performed in pursuance of the agreement.’’' 

It was commonly said that treaties were not binding when their provisions 
were opposed to the principles of morality and justice.’’’ But this statement 
meant nothing more than that international law included within its rules 
certain general principles drawn from the fundamental laws of human conduct 
and that if a treaty were obviously to run counter to these it would not be 
recognized by third states as having binding force. A rule, stated in such 
broad terms, could have little practical effectivene.ss. In 1907 Great Britain 
and Russia entered into an agreement by which, without the consent of 
Persia, they marked off for themselves .spheres of interest in that country and 
each agreed to respect the other’s interests within their respective spheres.*" 
The treaty unquestionably constituted a .serious encroachment upon the ac¬ 
tual, if not the formal, sovereignty of Persia, and might from that point of 
view have been said to be contrary to international public policy, if not to 
international law proper. The domestic conditions of Persia were, however, 
such as to make it po.ssible for the parties to the treaty to assert philanthropic 
motives, and as a matter of fact the public opinion of the international com¬ 
munity concerned itself very little with the affair. On the other hand, the 
treaties of May 25, 1915, between Japan and China, even with the notorious 
Group V omitted, placed China .against its will in a position of partial polit¬ 
ical and economic dependence upon Japan, which the public opinion of the 
international community, had not its chief members been engaged in war. 

See Roxburgh, International Conventions and Third States, pp. 31 ff. 

See, for example, Oppcnheim, International Law, I, §so>;, where it is nevertheless 
admitted that ‘‘it cannot be denied that in the past many treaties stipuKitinp immor.il 
obligations have been concluded and executed, but this does not alter the fact that such 
treaties were legally tiici not binding upon the contracting parties” 

For the text of the agreement, sec Am Journal. Vol. i (igoy), Supp, 400. 
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would doubtless have regarded as detrimental to the peace of the Far East.®' 
It is to be expected that the obligations assumed under the Charter of the 
United Nations will reduce the question to more definite terms. 

The first of President Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” had a far-reaching effect 
upon the development of international law: “Open covenants of peace, openly 
arrived at, after which there shall be no private international finderslandings 
of any kind, hut diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public 
view.” In accordance with this principle the Covenant of the League of 
Nations made provision that: “Every treaty or international engagement 
entered into hereafter by anj' Member of the League shall be forthwith regis¬ 
tered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as jiossible be published by it. 
No such treaty or international engagement shall be binding until so regis¬ 
tered.” In r934 the United States, although not a member of the League, 
agreed to register its treaties in the same way. In the course of some twenty 
years over 4500 treaties were registered with and published by the League 
Secretariat."' The Charter of the United Nations carried over the tradition 
of the League of Nations, changing, however, the provision that unregistered 
treaties should not be binding into a provision that unregistered treaties may 
not be invoked by a member before any organ of the United Nations.®' 
Within the inter-American regional group the Habana Convention on 
Treaties, of 1928. provided that: “Treaties .shall be itublished immediately 
after exchange of ratifications. I'he failure to discharge this international duty 
shall affect neither the force of treaties nor the fulfilment of obligations 
stipulated therein.” At the International Conference of American States at 
Lima in 19,^8 a resolution was taken to adopt the system of depositing 
treaties in the Pan American Union; ®‘ and in execution of this resolution the 
Pan American Union inaugurated in 1939 the registration of treaties between 
the American States.®® 

Beginning with the treatise of Grotius, publicists have developed a large 
body of theoretical rule.s applicable to the interpretation of treaties. It is 
difficult, however, to assign any very definite legal validity to these rules on 
account of the limited number of precedents illustrating their apifiication. 
The absence, until of recent years, of an international tribunal of obligatory 
jurisdiction left this branch of international contractual relations to be worked 
out in each case by the parties to the particular treaty, with the result that 
disputes have been settled on the basis of conce.ssiun or compromise, as the 


Sec above, p. 439. 

For the background of President Wilson’s dennand for open covenants, sec llaker, 
Woodrou IV/Low and World Settlement, Vol. I, 38 

' For comment on Art iS of the Covenant, see Ray, Commenlaire, pp. 545 ff.; Harvard 
Draft, Art. 17 and Comment, M, O. Hudson, Am. Journal, Vol. 19 (1925), 280. 

**' See I.caKiir of Nations Treaty Senes, 1920-1944 

Art loj Foi comment, sec Goodrich and Hambro, p. 279. 

Inl Coiifacnas of Ameritan Statei, 1889-1928, p. 416 

Resolution XXIX, Methods of Preparation of Multilateral Treaties. Int. Conferences, 
1933-1940, P- 

Sec M O Hudson, “Registration of Treaties by the Pan American Union,” Am. 
Journal, Vol (8 (1944), 99. 
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case mi^ht be, rather than on the basis of general principle.'"’ Nevertheless, 
the rules laid down by the publicists have acquired at least an inchoate legal 
value, inasmuch as formal deference has from time to time been paid to them, 
even when the actual settlement of the dispute was worked out along different 
lines. Hence it seems proper to enumerate the more important of these general 
principles, with qualifications and illustrations drawn from the relatively few 
cases of their application. The close parallel between the rules of interpreta¬ 
tion in international law and the corresponding rules of municipal law arises 
not only from the tendency of the earlier publicists to formulate their rules 
of international law upon the familiar basis of civil and common law juris¬ 
prudence, but from the fact that statesmen them.selves, when at a loss to settle 
concrete cases, naturally fell back upon principles of interpretation with 
which they were already familiar in the law of private contracts.'"’ 

The object of interpretation is to discover the understanding of the parties 
at the time the contract was entered into, not the tie-sign or inotives of one 
or other of them in entering into the agreement. 'I'he understanding, or meet¬ 
ing of minds, must obviously be gathered from the terms theimselves. Tt is the 
terms of the treaty which take legal priority in determining the alleged inten¬ 
tion of (he parties. Hence it is laid down that where the terms are clear and 
specific, iK^ proof of an intention contrary to them is admissible.'” This rule 
found application in the dispute between Great Britain and the United States 
over the meaning of the clause of the Hay-Pauncefotc Treaty of 1901 which 
provided that (he Panama ('anal should be “free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations observing these Rules, on terms of entire 
equality.” On the side of the United States, it was contended that the term 
“all nations" should not be held to include the United States, since that coun¬ 
try was the builder and owner of the canal and could not have had the 
intention to give up the right of preferential treatment for its own ships, 
especially when such treatment did not actually alter the basis upon which 
tolls were to be levied upon the vessels of other states.'’ ‘ On the side of (ireat 
Britain, it was argued that the terms of the treaty were definite and explicit, 
and were at the same time in conformity with the conditions under which the 
contract was entered into and with the consideration which had induced the 
making of the contract.'” 


The 1.11 Ke number of states that have made declarations under Art 36 of the Statute 
of the Intelii.ilional Court of Justice hjis now remedied this situation See below, p 529 
Sec, on this point, Schwaizenbeiger, Int. Law, Vol. I, p 193, where the principles of 
intcrpu-t.ition adopted b> the Permanent Court of International ju-tice are set forth. 
“The Court has lieely made use of methods customarily applied regarding the interpreta¬ 
tion of contiacts in the piintipal systems of municipal law." 

'*1 For comment upon the conditions of his time, sec the claboiatc rules laid down by 
Vattel in 1758 Droit de\ nens, Eng. tiams., Bk. II, Chap. XVII. 

”- Art. Ill, Sec 1 Treaties and Conventions, I, 782. 

” ‘ Memorandum of Piesident Taft, August 24, 1912, accompanying the signature of 
the Panama Canal Act. See Proceedings, Am Soc Int. Law, 1913, p 324 See also C. H 
Stockton and otheis, "Does the Expicssion ‘All Nations’ in Article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Tieaty Include the United States?’’ ibid, pp 93-150; Analytical Index, Am Journal, 
1907-1020, under the heading “Panama Canal,—Tolls Question.” 

Am Journal, Vol. 7 (1913), Supp., 46, 48 
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T t'" ith When, however, the words of a treaty, if literally interpreted, run counter 
the object of to the treaty's manifest object, the literal sense of the terms must not be held 
the treaty exclude the broader interpretation required to accomplish that object. The 
classic example quoted in this connection is the stipulation contained in the 
Treaty of Utrecht that the port and the fortifications of Dunkirk should be 
destroyed and never rebuilt. Literally taken, the terms of the treaty left it 
open to France to build another fortress at Mardyck, at a distance of three 
miles from Dunkirk; and this France proceeded to do. Great Britain, how¬ 
ever, prole.sted agaimst this evasion of the reasonable sense to be attached to 
the treaty, and in the end F'rance acquiesced in the justice of the protest and 
abandoned the plan.'*'' 

Where the language of the treaty is doubtful, it has been laid down that 
tnnMc the general sense of the words must take precedence of a technical sense, 

evidence unless the latter conforms more to the character and circumstances of the 

agreement. Also, the .sense must be adopted which yields a reasonable mean¬ 
ing to the treaty, which does not reduce it to an absurdity, and which does 
not bring it into conflict with the general rules of international law.''" Supple¬ 
menting this intrin.sic evidence of the meaning of the treaty, external evidence 
has been regularly produced showing the intention of the parties at the time 
of the making of the contract. This intention may be gathered not only from 
statements made at the time, but from the circumstances leading up to the 
treaty, the objects sought by it, and the ccinsideration given on both sides. 
Hall quotes the celebraied case of the dispute between Great Britain and 
Holland in 1756 as to the meaning of earlier treaties of guarantee by which 
each state guaranteed to the other all its rights and po.ssessions in Europe 
against “all Kings, I’rinces, republics, and states,” and specific assistance 
was promised if either party should “be attacked or molested by hostile act, 
or open war.” Being called upon for help by Great Britain when at war with 
F'rance, Holland urged an interpretation of the treaty as requiring a.ssislance 
only in the event that Great Britain should be attacked without itself having 
been in the first instance the aggressor; otherwise the treaty would be in con¬ 
travention of international law.'*^ But in view of the absence of any clear 


Ibid. For a recent instmee, see G. A. Finch, “The Legality of the Occupation of the 
Ruhr Valley,’’ Am. Journal, Vol 17 (1923), 724. 

““ In the case of Geofioy v Rijifi!', 133 U.S 258 (1890), the court observed that “it is 
a general principle of consliuction with respect to treaties that they shall be liberally 
construed, so as to carry out the apparent intention of the parties to secure equality and 
reciprocity between them,” the interpretation of the court bcint? to include the District 
of Columbia in “.States of the Union.” Fenw'itk, Cases, <571. In Asakura v. Seattle, 265 U S. 
332 (1924), the court interpreted liberally a treaty between the United States and Japan 
so as to protect a Japanese national in a particular form of “trade.” Ibid, 576 In Factor 
V Laubenheimer, 290 U S. 276 (1933), the court construed liberally a treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain so as to permit the extradition of a fugitive criminal “If 
a treaty fairly admits of two constructions,” said the court, “one restrictinj; the rights 
which ma\ be claimed under it, and the other cnlaiging them, the more liberal construc¬ 
tion is to be preferred” Ibid, 393 See also the decision of the tribunal of the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Arbitration in the Japanese House Tax case interpreting later treaties in the 
light of earlier treaties Scott, //ogMC Court Reports, 77-92. 

®^Hall, International Law, §iii. The student may compare the restrictive interpreta¬ 
tion put by Italy in 19:4 upon the term.® of the Triple Alliance. 
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distinction between aggressive and defensive wars in that day, the reservation 
by Holland of the right to interpret the words “attacked or molested by hos¬ 
tile ad” reduced the obligation to a nullity. 

An exceptional case is that of a treaty in which terms are used which have Terms with 
a different meaning in the legal usage of the two contracting fxirtics. I’he rule ^finTngs 
laid down for such cases is that the terms are to be understood according to 
the usage of the state in which they are to take effect, and that, if they are to 
take effect in both states, they must be given their proper meaning in each 
state. Hall cites the case of the treaty of 1866 between Austria and Italy, in 
which the “inhabitants” of the ceded provinces were to be allowed the priv¬ 
ilege of withdrawal from the territory. As the word had different signification 
under Austrian and Italian law, it was interpreted in the Austrian sense, since 
the territory was Austrian at the time of the signing of the treaty.'”’ 

The most important dispute regarding the interpretation of treaties of Austro- 
rccent years was that concerning the proposed customs union between Ger- (’[!”, 
many and Austria in accordance with the Protocol of March 19, 1931, Tmunuse 
between the two countries. By Article 88 of the Tieaty of St. Germain of 
1919 Austria had undertaken not to do any act which might directly or 
indirectly compromise its independence without the consent of the Council 
of the League of Nations, and by the Geneva Protocol of 1922 Austria had 
undertaken in addition to abstain from any economic or financial engagement 
calculated directly or indirectly to compromise its independence and not to 
grant to any state a “special regime or exclusive advantages calculated to 
threaten this independence.” The announcement of the proposed union was 
followed by diplomatic prote.sts that it would be in violation of .\iistria’s 
treaty obligations; and upon motion of Great Britain the matter was brought 
before the Council of the League of Nations and referred by it to the Perma¬ 
nent Court of International Justice for an advisory opinion.'"’ The court, by 
a vote of eight to seven, held that the proposed union was not incompatible 
with the Treaty of St. Germain, but was incompatible with the Geneva Pro¬ 
tocol. Six of the eight judges believed the union also incompatible with the 
Tieaty of St. Germain, while the seven dissenting judges held it not to be 
incompatible with cither treaty.*'”’ 

The interpretation of the ‘‘mo.st-favored-nation” clause, frequently inserted 
in commercial treaties, has given rise to numerous controversies. The purpose naimn 
of this clause is to provide for an equality of treatment in commercial rela- 
tions on the part of a particular state toward other states and, with this in 
view, to provide that any subsequent privileges that may be granted to any 
one state shall be automatically extended to other states with which such 
treaties have been concluded. The operation of the clause is illustrated in the 

’’"Ilall, International Law, § in. 

Publuations 0} the Court, Scries A/B, No. 41 (1931)- Fenwick, Cnrcj, s 86 . 

'""For comment on the case see E. M. Borch.ird, .twi Journal, Vol 25 (1931), 711; 

M 0 Hudson and P. C. Jessup, ibid., Vol 26 (193-), 9. i 05 ; A, P. Fachiri, Brili\h Year 
Book, Vol 13 (1932), 6S For recent cases in the diplomatic relations of the United States, 
see Hackworth, Digest, V, 222. 
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case of Santovincenzo v. Egan,*"^ in which the court allowed Italy the benefit 
of a treaty between the United States and Persia providing that the estates 
of aliens dying intestate and without known relatives should escheat to the 
state of which they were nationals. Disputes have arisen, as between the 
United States and Great Britain, whether, after concluding such an agree¬ 
ment, a state is precluded from entering into individual arrangements with a 
third state known as “reciprocity treaties.” by which particular privileges are 
granted in return for reciprocal concessions from the other party, the United 
States claiming that the latter agreements, being based upon special advan¬ 
tages, formed the consideration of a contract distinct from the mere general 
commercial treaty, and Great Britain denying their separate character.’"® 

In spite of the somewhat uncertain ba.sis upon which rest the rules of inter¬ 
pretation above enumerated, nations have quite generally regarded disputes 
concerning the interpretation of treaties as peculiarly susceptilile to arbitra¬ 
tion. This has doubtless been because the issues in .such cases are definite and 
concrete, and becau.se, while the rules of general jurisprudence are not prr sc 
legally applicable, they neverthcle.ss furni.sh a convenient standard by means 
of which the arbitration tribunal may be enabled to arrive at an eciuitable 
decision. In the Final Act of the Second Hague Peace Gonference of iqoy 
the conference announced itself unanimous, not only in admitting the prin¬ 
ciple of compulsory arbitration, but in declaring that certain disputes, 
particularly tho.se relating to the interpretation and application of interna¬ 
tional agreements, might be submitted to compulsory arbitration without any 
restriction.’"® The general arbitration treaties concluded by the United States 
in 1908, known as the Root treaties.’"’ specifically provided that differences 
of a legal nature and those “relating to the interpretation of treaties existing 
between the two contracting parties” should, with certain exceptions, be re¬ 
ferred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration. The 'I'aft, or Knox, treaties 
of 1911 specified differences arising by virtue of claims made by one party 
against the other “under treaty or otherwise.” Article 13 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations rcfeired to the interpretation of treaties as being 
among the disputes “which are generally suitable for submission to arbitra¬ 
tion.” The interpretation of treaties figured as the first of the several classes 

101 284 U.S. 30 (1931), 583. Fenwick, Ciisr\, 583 

a historical review of the contioversv between the United States and foreign 
states regarding the interpretation of the nio^t-tavored n.Uion clau'-e, ‘-ee Mooie, Digest, 
V, §765 In particular, see the ca.<ic ol Whitne> v KoheilMin, 121 U S jijo (iSSH), in 
which the court held that the most-favorcd-iiation dause in a treaty with the Dominican 
Republic “was never designed to prevent special conre-.sions, upon suffaieiit considera¬ 
tions....” Fenwick, Coai's, 579; Hudson, C’uves, Sg.S 

In 1923 the United States reversed its policy and adojiled the unconditional form of 
the most-favored-nation clause. See Art 7, treatj of Detemlier 8, 1923, with Germany 
Sec Ilackworth, Digest, V, 269 If.; Culbertson, Int Economic Eolicia, p. 94; Williams, 
Economic Foreign Policy vj the United States, Chap XV; Hyde, Int Law, 11 , § 336 
For a study of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements entered into in pursuance of the Ait 
of 1934, sec Am. Journal, Analytical Index, 1921-1940, under title United States, Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Hague Conventiom, p. 27. 

See, for example, the treaty with Great Britain. Treaties and Conventions, 1 , 814 
tun ijpj. Hackworth, Digest, VI. 65 
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of disputes in respect to which arbitration was accepted as obligatory under 
the Optional Clause accompanying the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice,'and it continues to hold that place in the declaration 
of compulsory jurisdiction contemplated in the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice.'"^ 

International law has no clear rule for determining what indirect effect i. Effect of 
treaties concluded between two or more states may have upon third states 
not parties to the agreement.’Statements are made in positive terms in states 
many of the treatises, but the conflicting views of the different writers in¬ 
dicate the absence of any accepted customary rule."’” The following rules 
may, however, be laid down tentatively, as in harmony with such precedents 
as are to he found in the modern practice of states. 

Many treaties have been concluded since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century which, by the clear expression of their terms, have been intended by 
the contracting parties to be beneficial to third states. Where such treaties, as 
in the case of the Congo Treaty of 18S5 providing for the free navigation of 
the principal rivers of the Congo ba.sin,”" contain an accession or adhesion 
clause, third states are at liberty to become parties to the original treaty, and 
by so doing they acquire legal contractual rights to wnat would have been 
otherwise no more than voluntarily conceded privileges. Third states not 
acceding to the treaty would seem to acquire no rights under it, contrary to 
the position assumed by the United States in 1888, when, without having 
adhered to the Congo Treaty, the government claimed the undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of free navigation as a “right.” 

Where a treaty confers privileges upon third states without the assumption Treaties 
of any i Ifligations on their part, it is a matter to be determined by the circum- p'Jj'Jfiege® 
stances (jf each ca.se whether in the course of time the rule of prescription 
may not have the effect of extending the scope of the treaty .so as to include 
states not oiiginally parties to it. The treaty of 1881 between Argentina and 
Chile, neutralizing the Straits of Magellan, embodied a fundamental principle 
of international law and may be said to have represented not so much a grant 
of privileges as the recognition of natural rights.”- Hence if the treaty were 
to be annulled the question of the rights of third states would be thrown back 
upon customary law, 'I'he Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 provideil that “the 

""•Sec C C H>dc, "The Inti-rpictation of Treaties by the I’crmanenl Court of Inlcr- 
nalioiial Ju-tiee," Am Journal, Vol. 24 (1930), i. 

See below, Chap XWl 

"’•'See Ilarvaid Hralt, Art iS. where numerous authoritie? are cited 

""'A S!Uiiiniar> ol the views ol publuists may be found in Ro.xburgh, International 
Conventions and Tltiid States, Chap III 

See above, p JQO 

U S. Foi Hel (iSSS), I, 3S, quoted by Ro.\burKh, op cit, p. 50 

Wheic a tieaty between the (beat Poweis, such as the Tieaty of Berlin of 187S, affects 
the lij'hts of third states not hitherto fully sovereiRn members of the international com¬ 
munity it would si’em that without heinu pailu-s to the treaty they mipht be regarded as 
impliedly accedniR to it by then accepl.inie of its provisions, and thereby acquire the right 
to insist upon its observance The protests of Serbia and Montenegro in 1908 asainst the 
annexation of Bomia and HertzeRovina by Austria-Hungary were, however, dismissed by 
the lattei state as having no standing under the treaty of Berlin. 

'' - Sec above, p. jgS- 
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canal shall be open and free to the vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations observing these Rules, on terms of entire equality.’”'-^ This was a 
voluntary grant of privileges to third states, which at that time could have 
set up no legal claim had the treaty been dissolved by the contracting 
parties.'" fn 1912 the protests of Great Britain against the exemption of 
American vessels from payment of tolls at the canal were seconded by other 
states having maritime shipping interests, although the latter had under the 
law no rights in the case. It would seem, however, that third states might 
acquire prescriptive rights after a long period of use during which they might 
have adjusted their commerce to the facilities at first freely offered them. 

Has a slate cause for redress when its interests are injuriously affected by 
treaties to which it is not a party? By analogy with municipal law the right of 
redress in such cases would seem to depend upon whether the injury is the 
result of a violation of a legal right, or is merely what is known in English 
common law as a damnum sine injuria, a loss which involves no legal wrong. 

International law recognizes a variety of ways in which agreements legally 
entered into may terminate or become extinct."'’’ The most obviou.s of the.se 
is doubtless termination by performance of the acts called for by the treaty. 
An international contract of sale, .such as the purch.ise of the Virgin Islands 
by the United States from Denmark, is discharged or satisfied, and in that 
sen.se terminated, when the object of the sale ha.s been transferred and the 
price stipulated has been paid. Such executed treaties remain, however, on 
record as the evidence of a valid title on the part of the assignee to the terri¬ 
tory or other object transferred by the treaty. 

By contrast with executed treaties, executory treatie.s, which deal with acts 
to be performed on specified occasions, or under specified conditions, may 
either expire in accordance with their own provisions or he dksolved by act 
of the parties or by force of circumstances. Tn both instances it is possible 
that the original object of the treaty may not have been attained, or may 
have been attained only in part. 

Expiration in accordance with the definite provisions of the treaty is 
characteristic of a large body of treaties, bipartite and multipartite. Treaties 
of commerce and navigation have for the most part been concluded for a 
definite period of years, following which the treaty is to continue operative 
until .six months’ or a year’s notice has been given in advance. Other treaties 
may, at the close of the fixed period, be automatically renewed for a similar 
period unless denounced within a specified time. In other cases expiration of 
the treaty has been provided for upon the occurrence of certain conditions 
contemplated in the treaty."'’ 

‘' * See above, p. 400 

Ti'* Rovburgh {op. cit, pp 63-68) points out that the clause here quoted was adopted 
by the Senate as a .substitute for the clause in an earlier treaty which made provision for 
the separate adherence of third .states 

" On the /jeneral subject sec A. D. McNair, “La Terminai.son et la dissolution dcs 
traite.s ” Recueil det Cours, Vol. 22 (1928—^II), 463. 

' See Tobin, The Termination of Multipartite Treaties; Hackworth, DiRest, V, §§ SoS- 
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International law recognizes the possibility of the dissolution of a treaty by 
mutual consent of the parties in advance of the time set for the treaty’s 
expiration or, if no time is set, in advance of the fulfilment of the object of 
the treaty. In such cases the treaty may be completely .set aside, rescinded, 
or superseded by a new treaty more in accord with the existing wishes of the 
contracting parties, as in the case of the dissolution of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850 in favor of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901."' Dissolution 
by the unilateral act of one or other of the parties may take place in the 
ca.se of commercial and other treaties after the definite period for which they 
were concluded has expired. It may also take place in connection with those 
general international conventions to which the great body of states are parties 
when provision is made, as is commonly done, for the withdrawal of individual 
signatory powers upon giving due notice. The greater number of the thirteen 
conventions adopted at the Second Hague Peace Conference of 1907, for 
example, were without time limit: but provision was made that in the event of 
one of (he contracting parties denouncing the particular convention, the 
denunciation should be notified to the Dutch Government and should not 
take effect until the e.\piration of one year after the notification had been 
given. Two conventions were concluded for specific ijeriocls, after which, 
unle.ss denounced, they were to continue in force.*'* 

Treaties are in .some cases legally dissolved, or better, perhaps, rendered 
void, by force of circumstances over which one or both of the parties have no 
control. This may happen when the international personality of one of the 
contracting parties becomes extinct. Treaties between Korea and other stales 
formally terminated upon the annexation of that kingdom to Japan. The 
question whether in such cases the obligations of the extinct state must he 
taken over by the .succe.ssor belongs rather to the law of international succes¬ 
sion than to the law of treaty obligations in the strict .sen.se of the term." ’ 
In cases where a previously independent state becomes a member of a federa¬ 
tion and in so doing loses to a greater or less degree control over its foreign 
affairs, international law regards the act of entering the federation as the 
legal extinction of its international personality, and its former obligations 
devolve upon the federal state by the law of succession, as in cases of com¬ 
plete extinction.'^" On the other hand, the enlargement of a federal state by 
the addition of new members might raise the question whether rights pre¬ 
viously enjoyed by it should extend to the new members. In 1871 the United 
States customs officers declined to extend to British Columbia concessions 
granted by treaty to the Dominion of Canada before that province had been 

’’’See Art. I, Ilay-Pauncefotc Treaty Treaties and Conventions, I, 782 
Ilaiiue Conventions, pp. 151, 188. 

’ 1 '* See above, p. 151. The Ilarvaid Draft deliberately avoids a decision of this question, 
as beinK beyond the scope of the Draft. Art. 27, Comment 

In the ca.se of the new Scib-Croat-Slovene State in igig (later Yupo'-bvia), it was 
disputed whether it was a mere expansion of Serbia, or an entirely new state not responsi¬ 
ble for the treaties of Serbia. Ait. 12 of the treaty concluded with the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, September 10, igig, required, however, that the treaties of Serbia should “ipso facto 
be binding upon the Serb-Croat-Slovenc State.” Am. Journal, Vol. 14 (1920), Supp., 333 
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admitted into the Dominion; and their action was acknowledged by the law 
officers of the Crown as consistent with the obligations of the United 
States.’"' On rare occasions treaties become void by reason of physical im¬ 
possibility of performance. Or again, the arising of conditions physically or 
morally incompatible with the fulfilment of the treaty would either render it 
void or at least suspend its operation until the conditions had changed. 

The violation of a treaty by one of the contracting parties makes it void¬ 
able, or subject to cancellation, by the other party. 'Phis general principle 
appears to be an accepted rule of international law, but its application to 
concrete cases has raised difficulties. If a treaty is violated by a state in a 
minor detail, it is not clear whether the other party has forthwith the right to 
cancel the treaty as a whole. A majority of publicists, arguing a prion, con¬ 
cede such a right, owing to the impossibility of distinguishing between 
essential and non-essential stipulations.’*- Hall offers the “main object of 
a treaty,” rather than any distinction between principal and .secondary 
articles, as a “test which .shall enable a candid mind to judge whether the 
right of repudiating a treaty has arisen in a given case.” A breach which is 
material to the main object, he holds, liberates the other party from its 
obligations.'-'’ Tt is not clear whether, if one of a group of states .should 
violate even the essential provisions of a treaty, the other states would be 
released from their obligations toward one another. Tn any ca.se the treaty is 
not ipso facto canceled. The violation by Austria in iqoR of the Treaty of 
Berlin of 1878, by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, left the treaty 
intact as re.spected other territorial arrangements in the former European 
possessions of Turkey; although Bulgaria, itself a party to the treaty only by 
implied consent, made use of the same oppoilunity to throw off the condition 
of formal vassalage to Turkey imposed upon it by the treaty.’"' 

The extradition of Charlton by the United States to Italy under the treaty 
of 1868, to be put on trial for the murder of his wife, was contested by 
Charlton on the ground that Italy had violated the treaty by its refusal 
to extradite its own citizens. The treaty called for the extradition of “per- 
son.s,” which in the technical usage of the United States included citizens. 
Since the obligations of an extradition treaty are reciprocal, Italy’s action 
abrogated the clause of the treaty by which the l.Tnitcd States agreed to sur¬ 
render American citizens. The court held, however, that even if the action of 
Italy constituted a violation of the treaty, which, in international law, would 

Moore, Digest, V, 352 

122 Sec Oppenhuim, International Imw, I, § 547 The Uarv.ird Draft makes the question 
dependent upon the decision of “a competent internntion.d tiiliimal or authority ” Art 27 
and Comment, where the whole subject is exhaustively di.s(ussed 
For the Ioor controversy between the United Sl.ites and France in i7f)S-i.Soo whether 
the violations by Fr.incc of the obliKations of existiiiK tieaties justified their unilateral 
annulment by the United Slates, see Moore, Digest, V, 356 ff,; Harvard Draft, Art. 27, 
Comment 

> - * Int Law, § 116 
12-1 See above, p in. 

12'’ In the form of a petition for a writ of habeas corpus to secure the release of the 
petitioner from detention under an extradition warrant. See above, p. 334 
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have justified the United States in denouncing the treaty as no longer obliga¬ 
tory, it did not automatically effect its cancellation. There was, said the court, 
no necessity that treaties of extradition be reciprocal, so that if the United 
States should choose to acquiesce in the position taken by Italy, consistently 
with the more comprehensive Italian criminal law, the treaty might legally 
remain binding, and the executive department be at liberty to surrender the 
fugitive.'-'* 

Prior to the establishment of the League of Nations in 1920 jurists dis- Ticaiitsof 
cussed at length the scope of the obligations of treaties of guarantee. These 
treaties were concluded with the object of maintaining .special political situa¬ 
tions and creating a special sanction for the observance of the obligations 
entered upon. The guarantees of the neutrality of Switzerland and of Belgium 
were joint and several obligations of the parties to the treaties, and it would 
apf)car that each of them was .separately bound to uphold their provisions in 
case of their violation. By contrast, the guarantee of the neutrality of Luxem¬ 
burg was a collective guarantee of all the parties, in accordance with which 
they were to act in concert to uphold the treaty as against any state not a 
I)arty to the treaty.'"' 

With the adoption of the Covenant of the League of Nations, Article 10 
became a collective guarantee entered upon by all of the members of the 
League to respect and preserve as against c.xternal aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of each of them. The practical 
ai^plication of the guarantee was, however, made to depend upon a decision 
of the Council of the I.eague as to the means by which the obligation should 
be fulfilled, so that individual members were not expected to uphold the 
guarantee except in concert with others.'-'' While the Charter of the United 
Nations contains no formal guarantee similar to that of Article 10 of the 
Covenant, it pledges its members to “join in affording mutual assistance in 
carrying out the measures decided ujX)n by the Security Council' in cases of 
threats to the peace or acts of aggression. Again the guarantee is collective, not 
joint and several.'-'' 

The most difficult problem presented by international treaties, and the one k Effect of 
in respect to which the fundamental principle of the faith of treaties has been 
put to its crucial test, is the question whether a state is released from its '■muccs 
treaty oltligations by reason of an essential change of the circumstances under 
which the treaty was concluded.' On this i)oint international law gives but 

Charlton v Kelly, 229 U. S. 447 (i9i.i). Hudson, Cujfx, 949; Fenwick, Cavfs, 407. 

See above, p 108 

' -" See above, pp. 39, .->47. 

'-'"See above, p 189. Compare the obligations a.ssumcd by the Ameiiran States under 
Risolution Mil (Act of Chapullepi-L) of the Conference at Mevico City in 1945, in 
aciordaiicc with whitli it b declaied “that cveiy attack of a State against the integiity 
or the inviolability of the territory, or agaimst the sovereignly or political indc'iiendcnce 
of an American State, shall, be conMdeieil as an act ot .mgrc'-don against the other 
Stales which sign this Act” Part I, 3. See also Resolution X\' of the Meeting of Foreign 
Miiiisicis at Hab.ina in 1940 

' *‘'On the general sulijed, >>«■ Haivard Diaft, Ait 28 and Comment, where numerous 
authoiilics are cited and their opinions di.'-cu.sscd; Sir J. F Williams, “The Permanence 
of Treaties,” .la; Journal, Vol 22 (192S), Sg 
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a vapue and unsatisfactory answer. Publicists would appear to be correct in 
statinp as a rule of po.sitive law the peneral principle that all international 
contracts are entered into under certain implied conditions, which accompany 
the exjjress conditions of the treaty and are equally part of the “valuable con¬ 
sideration" which forms the es.sence of the contract.’'” Every contract, 
according to the Roman law, carried with it the implication rebus sic stati- 
tihus Hut when this is said, it remains to determine what are the implied 
conditions attending the making of a treaty. It is conceded that one of these 
conditions is that the treaty be faithfully observed on both sides; another is 
that the international personality and consequent freedom of will of the 
parties shall remain unchanged; another is that the treaty must be consistent 
with international law and with the moral standards of the international 
community. Moreover, it w'ould seem to be generally accepted that it is an 
implied condition of every treaty that it be morally possible of fulfilment, 
which may he interpreted as meaning that a state cannot be e.\pected to 
sacrifice its very existence to uphold its treaty obligations. “A treaty, there¬ 
fore,’’ says Hall, “becomes voidable .so .soon as it is dangerous to the life or 
incomfiatible with the independence of a state, provided that its injurious 
effects arc not intended by the two contracting parties at the time of its 
conclusion.” ' *“ 'I'his rule is logically deducible from the general principle 
that a state cannot be presumed to have bargained away the very conditions 
of its continued existence as an international person unless it has done so in 
clear and explicit terms. Stated in this restrained manner the princi[)le is 
scarcely open to question. 

but international practice records the breach of treaty obligations in 
numerous cases in w'hirh the ju.stification of an essential change of conditions 
would ani)ear to rest upon much less .solid ground. \ot only in the name of 
the national exLslencc of the state, but in the name of its vital interests, its 
fundamental needs, its necessary development, governments have declined to 
be bound by engagements which would hamix-r them in the i)ursuit of these 
objects. .And in so doing they have had the sui)port of publicists and writers, 
who have risked staling a general principle on the matter. Grotius dismissed 
the (|uestion with the ob.servation that a change of circumstances did not 
affect a promise unless it was “most patently clear” that the original circum¬ 
stances w^ere part of the consideration of the contract.'” Byndershoek 
unhesitatingly rejected the suggestion of a unilateral repudiation of treaty 
obligations.' ” Vattel, familiar with the subtleties and evasions of statecraft, 
insisted that “only those circumstances because of which the promise was 
made are c.s.sential to it; and it is only a change in those circumstances which 

’ '' Hall states the rase as follows “Neither party to a contract can make its binding 
effect (It'pencknt at his will upon conditions other than those contemplated at the moment 
when the contract was entered into, and on the other hand a contract ceases to be binding 
so '■oon as anything which formed an implied condition of its obligatory force at the time 
ol its conclusion is essentially altered ” Int Imw, § ii6 

' ■ - Ibid, loc at. 

jure belli ac pacts, Eng. Irans Bk. II, Chap. XVI, § XXV. 

1 Quaestionum juris publict libri duo. Lib. II, Cap. X. 
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can lawfully hinder or suspend the effect of the promise.” ' With the growth 
of nationalism in the nineteenth century the caution of the older writers was 
succeeded by a bolder attitude. Heffter'-^'* and Bluntschli 'both opened 
the door to the repudiation of treaties on the ground that they conflicted with 
the “rights and welfare” of the people, or were incompatible with the devel¬ 
opment of the state. A later German writer, TrciLschke, went to much greater 
length in asserting that no state need feel bound by treatic.s which i)ledged its 
future to another state; and, again, that when a state recognized that existing 
treaties “no longer express the actual political conditions” it might request the 
other party to cancel the treaty, and if the requc.st were not granted it might 
declare war and thus test whether the relative strength of the parties had 
not changed since the original conclusion of the treaty.' 

This loose interpretation of the binding force of treaty obligation- was not 
confined to German writers whose attitude was doubtless influenced by the 
emergence of German national unity. Hautefeuillc, writing in jboS, held that 
“a treaty containing the gratuitous cession or abandonment of an essential 
national right, such, for example, as part of its independence, is not obliga¬ 
tory.” ' * ' Bonfils laid down as the accepted doctrine that “a treaty should 
without question come to an end when the causes which gave rise to it have 
disappeared. With the passage of time this treaty has become useless or hurt¬ 
ful, becau.se the relations of the .states have been modified; their respective 
situations have been influenced by changes in their economic and political 
interests.” "" Quoting Bynkershoek, he held that the treaty should be dis¬ 
solved by mutual consent, but should this be refused, the resulting situation 
would inevitably be tense. Fiore, the Italian publicist, held that "all treaties 
are to be looked upon as null which are in any w'ay opposed to the develop¬ 
ment of the free activity of a nation, or which hinder the exercise of its 
natural rights.”'" Oppenheim, writing at Cambridge in ic)io. formulated 
the principle that when “the existence or the nece-ssary development of a Slate 
.stand.s in unavoidable conflict with .such State’s treaty obligations, the latter 
must give way, for self-preservation and development, in accordance with 
the growth and necessary requirements of the nation are the primary duties 
of every state.” ' 

The classic instance during the nineteenth century of the repudiation of 
treaty obligations on ground of an essential change of circumstaiu.es was the 
action of Russia in 1870 in declaring itself no longer bound by that part of 

' ' ■ Droit des Eng tran.s, Bk II, § 296. 

’ *•’ Volkerrecht, § g8 

' *■ Da\ iiwdernc Volknrcclit §§ 415, 456 

Politic',, I, 28; II, S97, Irans by Ilugdale and He Bille. 

‘ '''Droit', ft devoir', dcs nations nrutirs, cited by Hall, § it6. 

Manuel de droit international public, §857 

'*•‘1 Nouveau droit international, P.irt I, Chap. IV. Sec the same aulhor’s. International 
Lmo Codified, Bnrchard’.s trans, §8as A strikingly low standard for an author upholding 
high moral principles in other fiehU 

International Law, I, § S.tg The fact that Oppenheim, in most respects so -ound a 
writer, could make such a statement, and at Cambridge, shows the unstable foundations 
upon which the law of 1910 rested In the Fourth Edition the woid "necessaiy” was 
changed to “vital.” 
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the Treaty of Paris of 1856 which related to the neutralization of the Black 
Sea and to the restriction imposed upon Russia in respect to keeping armed 
vessels in that sea. In addition to alleging a violation of the treaty on the 
part of the other signatory powers, Russia pointed out that a material change 
in the conditions contemplated by the treaty had been brought about by the 
subsequent union of the Danubian principalities, acquiesced in by the (Ireat 
Powers, as well as by the changes in the c(»nditions of naval warfare incident 
to the use of iron-clad vessels.'" When, at the close of the Franco-Prussian 
War, the powers were able to meet in conference at T.nndon, Russia was 
allowed to have its way; but at the same time it was publicly rebuked for 
its conduct by the publication of a declaration to the effect that “it is an 
essential principle of the law of nations that no Power can liberate itself from 
the engagements of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations theieof, unless with 
the consent of the contracting powers, by means of an amicable arrange¬ 
ment.'’ This ‘•principle” has occasioned much controversy. An examination 
of it suggests that it is either obvious, if it admits of qu.ilitications," ’ or 
wholly at variance with international practice and morally untenable if it 
admits of no exceptions whatever.'"’ 

In 1915 Greece refused to be bound by the treaty concluded with Serbia 
in 191,? by which mutual aid was pledged in the event of either f)arty’s being 
attacked by any other Balkan state. Doubtle.ss in this instance the fact that 
adherence to its obligations would have involved Greece in a war of unex¬ 
pected ]u'oportions might reasonably be held to have amounted to an essential 
change of circumstances."^ 

Thprevi- Jurists writing in the period between the two World Wars recogni/efi 
treaucb almost Universally the necessity of making .some practical provision for the 
revision of treaties."' If the .sanctity of the rule of good faith was to be 
maintained it could only be maintained by not permitting the continuance of 
conditions which put too great a strain upon it. The two principles, piuta iunt 

1-** SfC Holland, huiopron Concert in the Fa'itein Question, pp 2J0-270 
C)i Hiitish and Foteipi ^>l(lte Papn\, iS7o-iS7i, p ugS 

'■‘•'■H.ill comraint.s as lollows "Thi- ncm-ial tonetlnubs ol Uii; piinciplu is indispul.il)k', 
and in .1 dodai.ition ol the kind iiKide it would ha\e been inijMiwble to ennuiue it with 
those cju.ililications whn.li have been '•een to be netess.li>’ in pratlite " Intel national Law, 
§11(1 

'■“■Lawrence observes that the doctiine of the London tonfeiente "sounds well, but 
a little consideiation will show that it is as untenable as the ]a\ view that would allow 
any juily to a treat> to violate it on the shrillest pretext ’’ Principles, § 1,14 

'' ■ For the documents in the tase, .see .liH Jouimil, Sujip 12 (niiS), So ff 

In iij2() China notified Bcluiiim that the e\teiiiloii.ility tieaty of 18O5 would be regaided 
as non-operative alter a fi.xed date, although the ticatv w.is unilateral and allowed only 
Belgium the riKht of denunciation The dispute went to the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice, which, in an “Older” ol j.in 2.S, 1927, uiiheld the Belgian tontenlion 
See Puhlicaticms, Senes A, No S. Othci instaiices of the a|)pliialion of the principle of 
relius \/r stantibus nwy be seen in the argument m.ide by Fiance befoie the Peimancnt 
Court of International justice to the effect that tiealies made by Great Britain with Tunis 
and Moiorco had lajisid in consequence of the new legal and judicial regime set up b> 
Fianie in the two protectorates (see above, p 25s, n 50), in the aigument matle by Tuike\ 
in i().M .it Lausanne that the capitulations should be abolished, and in pleas by China for 
relief fiiim the obligations of old treaties. 

"“On the geneial subject see J. L Kun^, “The Law of Nations, Static and Dynamic.” 

,tm Imirtud fijr,- “R..vi\w,n m Inl.-rnolion-U 1 M,.l 
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servanda and rebus sir stantibus were not in such fundamental conflict that 
the recognition of the one must necessarily amount to a denial of the other. 
The task of the jurists was to reconcile them. Article 19 of the Covenant of 
the T.eaRue of Nations formed a starting point. The Assembly of the League 
might “from time to time advise the reconsideration by Members of the 
League of treaties which have become inapplicable,” as well as the considera¬ 
tion of international conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace 
of the world."'* But action under the article was difficult to obtain. The fear 
that the reconsideration of treaties might weaken the whole structure of 
international law proved to be a strong deterrent to proposals of revision. 
The Ilabana Convention on Treaties, signed in 1928, instead of .idopting 
provisions looking to the revision of treaties, laid down the rule that: “No 
state can relieve itself of the obligations of a treaty or modify its stipulations 
except by the agreement, secured through peaceful means, of the other con¬ 
tracting parties.” But it was clear that in many cases the “other contract¬ 
ing parties” were more insistent upon maintaining their rights under the 
treaty than upon making conce.ssions to the principle of justice. 

Harvard Research, in its Draft Convention on the Law of Treaties pub¬ 
lished in 198 5 , laid down the rule that: “A treaty entered into with reference 
to the existence of a stale of facts the continued existence of which was 
envisaged by the parties as a determining factor moving them to undertake 
the obligations stipulated, may be declared by a competent international 
tribunal or authority to have ceased to be binding, in the sense of calling for 
further performance, when that state of facts has been essentially 
changed " ' Here the (kmger of the unilateral denunciation of treaties is 
recognized, but at the same time the necessitv of revision is affirmed. 

It is suggested that the problem is not one to be solved by the further 
extension of the jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. For in most 
ca.ses, as in the case of the Treaty of Ver.sailles of 1919, it is not the interpreta¬ 
tion of the tieaty that is in question but the fairness of the obligations which 
the treaty clearly entails. It might, of course, be possible to give the court 

I' lSce Q. Wrinht, “Article 19 of the League Covenant and the DoLliine ‘Kelius Sic 
Stantibus’ ", I’rvct i dings, Am. Soc Int. Law, 19.^6, p 55, and refcreiice.s Iheie cited. 

‘ Jnl. Conjcirncf!, 0} Amcncan Slata, 18S9-192S, p 416. The aiticle, 10, was taken 
over trom Pioject No 4 of the International (’oinnii>siun of Juii''ts which met in Rio 
dc Janeiio 111 19J7 Am Joumal, Vol 2J (nj-'S), Spei Supp, 244 

*•’' In its levi-sed text of the Reaffiimation of Fundamental Principle.^ ol Intern.itional 
L.aw, .subniitteii to the American doveinmcnt'. in 1944, the Intel-.\meinan Juiidual 
Committee lecognizcd the nece;..sily ot the icvision of a tieaty “when, by lea-on of new 
circumstances, some moddication of it ma> be neLes>aiy with the objective of impioving 
the iclations between the paities.” But even this weak statement proved too .sluing for 
acceptance by a number ol governments Rfrummendalwns and Rcpoits, 1942-1944, j) 26. 

Alt j.S. In The Inleinational Law of the Future: Postulates, Piimiples and Pro¬ 
posals, the Peimanent Court of International Justice was to have j'urisdiclion “to give a 
declaratory judgment that an executory tieaty or engagement has ceased, in whole or 
in part, to be binding in the sense of c.illing for luither peiform.mce, if it finds that the 
treaty or engagement was entered into with referenee to the existence of a state of facts 
the continued existence of which was envisaged by the paities as a determining factor 
moving them to undertake the obligations stipulated and that this state of facts has essen¬ 
tially changed ” Proposals, 20, 21 But this progressive principle failed to find a place in 
the Chaiter of the United Nations. 
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jurisdiction not only over the interpretation of the original meaning of treaties 
but over their application to the changing circumstances of the times.'"’’ 
But this latter is properly a legislative function and one that would seem less 
suitable I0 a court of justice than to a law-making body.'"" Pending the 
establishment of such a body, international law must continue to witne.ss the 
struggle of two conllicling principles: on the one hand the necessity of stabil¬ 
ity in international relations and on the other hand the demand for such 
changes in the legal situation created by past treaties as will meet the 
requirements of present justice.'Tf it can only lead to anarchy to permit 
the individual stale to be the judge in its own c:i.sc in passing upon the 
changed circumstances warranting repudiation of its contractual obligations, 
the alternative must be a re.solute facing by the international community of 
its collective re.sponsibility in the matter and its duty to extend the confines 
of the law to meet the economic and social conditions of each generation.'"’" 
As it has become more and more an accepted function of national law to alter 
personal and property relations in the interest of the general welfare, so in 
international relations a way must be found to make obligation and justice 
coincide, with perhaps a margin on the .side of obligation in the interest of 
that law and order which is the primary condition of justice.'"’' In the light 
of the consequences of the failure of the League of Nations to confront the 
problem, it is to be hoped that the United Nations will look upon it as a 
matter of first importance. 

' 'this would go beyond the provisions of Proposals 20, 21 of the International Law 
of the Future, bee above n 152. 

• '* The revision ol treaties sought by the jurists was closely eonnetted with the jiioblcm 
of “pe.iceful change," which presented the issue of readjusting established rights and 
obligations so as to be more in accord with justice under the changing conditions of inter¬ 
national lile Manv of the difficult situations in which ceitain states lounrl themselves weie 
due not to the obligations of outworn ticaty provisions but to geographic ami economic 
conditions which could onlv be modified by international legislation supeiseding the c.vist- 
ing order in the name ot the interests of the community as a whole 

1 “Every system of law," observes Brierly, “has to steer a course between the two 
dangers of impairing the obligations of good faith by interferin'' with contractual engage¬ 
ments, and ot enforcing oppressive or obsolete contracts” Law of Nations, p 1C9 

' Manliy O Hudson has offeied the suggestion, inter alia, that “all inteinational en¬ 
gagements calling for continuing performance should be limited to ig yeais,” applying 
Jefferson’s limit of the possible foiesight of man See Proceeding';, Am Soc Int Law, 1932, 
p 19.S 

The subjcit is discussed in an illuminating way by Sir J F. Williams in his Inter¬ 
national Change and International Peace “The condition of the permanence of treaties,” 
he observes (p 76), “is that they should not exclude possibilities of peaceful modification, 
and contrariwise the condition of the possibility of peaceful modification is that treaties 
should he faithfully observed and that the world be not disturbed by constant efforts at 
their revision.” 
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The Agents of International Intercourse 

The law regulating the diplomatic intercourse between nations is one A- H'-tor- 
of the oldest parts of the general body of international law. Indeed, in some oAhi'lIiir 
of its branches it antedates all other parts of that law. The records of ancient 
China, India, and Egypt show a respect for the i^erson of ambassadors and 
for the sacred character of their office. The Greeks and Romans, while having 
no permanent embassies, recognized the right of sovereign stages to senrl 
ambassadors, received their envoys with great respect, and accorded to the 
envoys a personal inviolability supported by the strongest sanctions. In Rome 
the principle of exterritoriality found definite, if only partial, recognition.^ 

After the fall of the Roman Empire and the establishment of the feudal 
system, ambassadors became rather the personal messengers of princes than 
the formal representatives of states. But with the development of the inde¬ 
pendent Italian states in the fourteenth century', embassies look on a more 
formal character, particularly in the case of the papal representatives sent 
out from the Holy See to the various secular courts. By the fifteenth ceiiiury 
the permanent interrepresentalion of slates, in the form of resident embassies, 
made its appearance; and within two centuries an elaborate c<»de of diplo¬ 
matic procedure was built up.* Quc.stions of precedence and of the personal 
inviolability of the ambassador occupied the attention of statesmen and 
writers and were the occasions of numerous disputes between states.^ Since 
the adoption in 1815 and 1818 of a formal classification of diplomatic agents 
there have been few important changes in the law. While in certain respects 
the significance of the amba.ssador’s functions has greatly diminished in 
con.sequence of the development of more direct means of communication 
between states, in other respects it has increased in consequence of the closer 
contacts between states of recent years.* 

The law with respect to the representative character of the head of the state R- Repre- 
and of the various subordinate officers engaged in the administration of the rh.n.ictiT of 
foreign affairs of the state has undergone many changes of recent years, and 

’ For details, see Phillipson, International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, 

Vol. I, Chap XIII 

- (Irotius Rive.s an e.xtcptionally interesting suivey of the hi.storical background De jure 
belli uc pan\, Hk. II, Chap XVIII, ‘‘On the Right of Legation ” 

Vattel’s long account gives a vivid picture of conditions in his claj Droil dcs aens 
(Eng trans ) Bk. IV, Chaps V-IX. 

“* For a study of the problems of modern diplomacy, see Foster, The Practice of Diplo¬ 
macy; Satow, Guide to Diplomatic Practice; Stuait, Ameiican Diplomats and Consular 
Practice; Genet, Traite de diplomatie et de droit diplomatique; Ilarvaid Research, Draft 
Convention on Diplomatic Privileges and Immunities; Ferreira de Mello, Tratado de 
Direito Diplomdtico. 
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it is still in a state of transition. With respect to the head of the state the 
chief concern of the law at the beginning of the twentieth century was to 
distinguish between the authority of the titular head of the state and that of 
the actual responsible officer.’’ Constitutional law determined whether the 
titular head of the state, British king or French president, for example, en¬ 
joyed formal or actual powers of government; international law merely 
recorded that the titular head of the state had spoken nr taken action Ambas¬ 
sadors and ministers were sent and received in the name of the head of the 
state. International law did not inquire whether the persons designated were 
the actual choice of the head of the state or whether the policies they stood 
for were his policies. That was a matter of constitutional law over which 
international law had no control. 

The problem of representation in constitutional governments became more 
complicated when the actual government failed at times to function in accord¬ 
ance with the constitution. Duly elected governments were overthrown by 
military leaders who proclaimed thenrselves the heads of their respective 
states. Were they to be accepted as representing the state and entitled to 
.speak in its name? International law did not inquire too closely into the 
legitimacy of the head of the state. The rules of recognition were content with 
ascertaining the stability of the new government and its intention to carry 
out its obligations as a member of the international community.'’ 'I’hat settled, 
the new head of the .state .spoke thereafter in a dc jure capacity, irrespective 
of the extent of the support which he might have of public opinion in the 
country. His ambassadors and ministers were received in other countries with 
due honors, and the treaties they signed were signed in the name of the 
state." 

VV^hether this established rule is to continue to hold is a matter dc Icf^c 
ferenda; but it would appear probable that international law can not long 
continue to attribute representative character, as head of the state, to persons 
whose authority rests only upon their ability to suppress opposition, and who, 
by denying the fundamental rights of their peoples, make it impossible for 
other countries to have confidence that agreements entered into by them will 
be honored by their succc-ssors." 

The In view of the established practice of modern governments of entrusting 

Foreign to the Minister of Foreign Affairs the actual conduct of the relations of the 
Affairs other stales, international law recognizes his authority and. as in 

the case of the head of the state, makes no inquiry into his constitutional 
position. In general practice he is the responsible medium of communication 

The term ‘‘head of the state” must be taken in a formal rather than a legal sense. The 
Constitution of the United States, foi e.\amplc, fulluuing the piinciple of the sejiaration 
of the powers of government, gives no .such dcstinction to the position of the Executive, 
but he is permitted to assume it in view of his functions in the field of foieign affairs. 

“ See above, Chap. VIII. 

" For the ()uestion of the ratification of treaties in the case of de facto governments, 
see above, pp. 435 ff 

“ The question relates primarily to the doctrine of recognition, see above, pp. 158 ff., but 
the gooil faith of treaties is indirectly involved. 
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with foreign states. Documents sent out in the name of the state are signed 
by him, and resident diplomatic officers conduct their negotiations with him.'' 
International usage until of recent years prescribed that the foreign secretary 
of one state communicated with the foreign secretary of another state only 
through the medium of resident diplomatic agents, or on occasion through 
special envoys. But the facilities of radio communication have now made it 
possible for the foreign secretary of one state to speak to the people of 
another state, over the head of their government."’ Obviously there are limits 
to this form of communication; but they have not yet been established by 
international law. 

The question whether states have a “right of representation,” otherwise c The 
known as a “right of legation,” was until of recent years a subject of contro- 
versy among writers.” Arguing from accepted general principles, the very twn ’ 
existence of a community of nations would .seem to pre.sent the necessity of 
intercourse among its members, .so that by inference one state must, when 
the occasion calls for it, have the right to send its agents to another state and 
must be under the duty of receiving agents sent by other states under similar 
circumstances. Beyond that, the discussion became academic. As a matter 
of fact, for several centuries states have regularly maintained permanent 
diplomatic representatives at the capitals of foreign states, and no state could 
at the present day cut itself off from communication with the rest of the 
world without forfeiting its position in the community of nations. A state 
might, indeed, refuse to receive an envoy sent to it for an object upon which 
it did not desire to negotiate; but this would be no more than equivalent to a 
refusal to discuss the subject with the envoy when already arrived. 

It remained, however, a question to determine whether a particular stale 
enjoyed the requisite independence to ju.stify a claim to he repre.sented in 
its own name. This was a political question, in the .sen.se that each of the 
existing members of the international community decided for itself whether 
the state in question, being more or less under the protection of another state 
was nevertheless entitled to separate representation. The line between sov¬ 
ereign and semi-sovereign states was never clearly drawn; and the leading 
powers used their judgment in determining when the time had come to rec¬ 
ognize the independent status of the former colony or protectorate. Obviously 
much depended upon the attitude of the suzerain state. Great Britain looked 
on with approval when Canada and other “dominions” became members of 
the League of Nations and subsequently sent diplomatic representatives to 
Washington and other capitals."’ Whether they were sovereign or semi- 

** Dctail.s may be found in Satow, op. rit., I, Chap VII The procedure followed by 
American diplomatic agents may be found in Imtnicltons to Dtplomatir Officers of the 
United Stales (u;j7 ). 

"'With this iiractice must be associated that of personal addresses by a chief of state 
or foreign minister before the Congress of the country he has been invited to visit. 

” See Satow, op cit, I, Chap. XII. 

See above, p. 106. 

Sec P N. Baker, “Le statut actuel des dominions brilanniques,” Recueil do Cows, 

Vol. i(j (1927—IV), 249, 361. 
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sovereign states, or something else, was a matter of indifference under such 
circumstances. 

On the other hand international law, .seeking to determine the sovereign or 
non-soverr ign character of a particular stale, relied upon the fact of diplo¬ 
matic representation as one of the evidences of sovereignty. In the case of the 
Charkich,'^ involving a claim to the exemption of the ship from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court on ground of its ownership by a sovereign prince, the 
Khedive of F^gypl, the court cited the fact that “no attempt appears to have 
been made on the part of the Pacha to exercise the principal attribute of 
sovereignty, namely, the jus legationis, to be represented by an ambassador 
or diplomatic agent at the court of foreign sovereigns,” as proof that the 
Khedive was not the sovereign of an independent state. 

^ iiiiiquestion as to which two or more contesting governments is entitled 
governments to exercise the right of representation is an.svvered by the rules of international 
law concerning the recognition of new governments.’ ' When a dc jure govern¬ 
ment has been overturned by domestic revolution, the diplomatic repre.scnta- 
tives of the former government continue to exercise their functions, at lea.st 
nominally, until the new de jacto government has been formally recognized 
as de jure. Thereupon the foreign governments gr.tnting such recognition 
maintain relations only with diplomatic agents representing the new govern¬ 
ment. By reason of the lack of precedents, no rule exists covering the case of 
a diplomatic agent who, owing to the failure of foreign governments to rec¬ 
ognize a new revolutionary government, continues to exercise his functions 
long after the government which sent him has ceased to exist. The official 
relations maintained by the United States with the Russian ambassador, 
Bakhmeteff, an appointee of the Lvoff Government, for a period of over four 
years, during which his representative character was repudiated by the de 
jacto Bolshevik Government, was in conformity with technical rules, although, 
it would seem, in contradiction of the general principles of the law.’'* 

Attention has already been called to the recognition during the second 
World War by Great Britain and other allied stales of the “governments in 
exile” of a number of the countries occupied by the armed forces of the Axis 
Powers.’" The recognition of the representative character of these govern¬ 
ments was clearly an emergency measure during the period of hostilities, and 
no inferences arc to be drawn from it with respect to normal relations in time 
of peace. 

(knoilnTf' annals of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are full of con- 

(iipiom.-itic diets between large and small states as to questions of precedence in dip- 

loniatic rank. Tn spite of the theoretical equality of sovereign states, the 
marked political inequalities, supported by the ambition of governments 
'' L R 4 .Aclm and Eccl. sg {1873). Fenwick, Cavs, 38. 

1 ' For the general princijilcs governing the recognition of new governments, see above, 
pp is«ff 

See letter of Mr Bakhmeteff to Secrctaiy Hughes, April 28, 1922, and reply of the 
secretary, April 29, 1922. For editorial comment on the case, see Am Journal 16 (1922), 
426 

'■ See above, p. 174. 
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and the personal vanity of princes, brought about a constant struggle for 
the enhancement of national prestige by the relative position accorded to 
the diplomatic representatives of the state. The representatives themselves 
were not backward, on occasion, in asserting the dignity of their respec¬ 
tive states as evidenced in the honors shown to their own persons.^"* The 
matter was further complicated by the different functions performed by 
diplomatic agents. The early ambassador of the fifteenth century not only 
conducted the business of his sovereign but represented his person as well. 
Shortly after, the practice developed of sending an agent, later known as 
envoy or envoy extraordinary, who carried on the affairs of his sovereign with¬ 
out representing his per.son. Again, there was the resident, ranking below the 
envoy, but otherwise performing much the same functions. Still again, there 
was the minister or minister plenipotentiary, whose representation of his 
sovereign was likewise below that of the ambassador. 

At the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, an effort was made “to prevent in 
the future the inconveniences which have frequently occurred, and which 
may still occur, from the claims of precedence among the different dijilo- 
matic characters” by dividing them into “cla.sses,” a.s follows: (i) am¬ 
bassadors, legates, or nuncios, who alone were allowed to represent the 
person of their sovereign; (2) envoys, ministers, or other persons accredited 
to sovereigns; (3) chargh d'affaires, accredited to ministers for foreign 
affairs.''' It was further provided that within each class diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives should rank according to the date of the official notification of 
their arrival. The result of this provision was to make it possible for the 
representatives of small states to take precedence, by virtue of length of 
service, over the representatives of the Great Powers within the same class. 
In consequence, a further rule was adopted at the Congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in i8t8, creating a fourth class of ministers resident, accredited, like 
envoys and ministers, to sovereigns, but of lower rank Within this class 
the representatives of minor states found the less conspicuous place intended 
for them. 

It should be observed that, while no state is under obligation to send a 
particular grade of representative, custom has practically decreed that the 
smaller states sh.all not appoint representatives of the first class. Until 
1893 the United States confined itself to representatives below the first 
class, but in that year ambassadors were sent to several of the Great Powers, 
and since then the number has been added to from time to time. The older 
rule, still in formal existence, that ambassadors alone possessed the represen- 

Wicquefort's treatise, L’Ambassadeur el ses fonctions, published in ibjg and trans¬ 
lated into Enj;li'-h by John DiRby (The Embassador and Ilis Functions), cites nunicious 
instances of the competition between ambassadors concerninR honors and rank Bynkei- 
shoek, writing in 1721, gives evidence in his Dr fora legaloruni of continued contests But 
by 1758 Vattel wa.s able to lay down more definite rules based upon accepted usaue See 
Droit des gens, Bk. IV, §§ 69-75. 

^ ■' Satow, op. cit, I 244. See also “Instructions to Diplomatic Officers of the United 
States” (1927!, in Feller and Hudson, Diplomatic and Consular Laws and Regulations, 
n, 1255. 
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(ative character and might in consequence demand at any time an interview 
with the sovereign of the state, has ceased to have any practical meaning now 
that the control of foreign affairs has passed into the hands of cabinet officers. 
Within the inter-American community ambassadors are now exchanged with¬ 
out regard to the size of the state; while a large number of American states 
maintain representatives of ambassadorial rank in Wa.shington as members 
of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union.-" 

The group of foreign diplomats resident in each state forms collectively 
what is known as the “diplomatic corps” and is presided over by the old¬ 
est ranking member, or “dean”; and while this loose organization has no 
corporate character in point of law, it has at times acted in concert where 
the emergency called for it, as at Peking in 1900 at the time of the Boxer 
riots. 

International law contains no positive rules regarding the personal char¬ 
acter or qualifications of the persons appointed by a state as its repre¬ 
sentatives abroad. States are not, however, .so far free in the choice of 
their difjlomatic agents as to have the right to .send particular persons to a 
foreign government when, for good reason, the foreign government docs 
not wish lo receive them. The law draws no clear line between what are 
and what are not “good reasons” for refusing to receive a particular person, 
precedents being too few to permit the formulation of a customary rule. 
Political, social, and religious reasons have, on one occasion or another, been 
assigned, A conspicuous instance in the annals of the United States is that 
of Mr. Keiley, who, on being sent as minister to Italy in 1885, was refused 
reception on the ground that fourteen years earlier, at a public meeting in 
the United States, he had protested against Italy’s annexation of the Papal 
States, Secretary Bayard recognized the “full and independent right” of 
Italy to decide the question of pensonal acceptability of an envoy from an¬ 
other government.-^ When, however, Mr. Keiley was accredited to Austria- 
Hungary, and that government requested that his nomination be withdrawn, 
stating that “the position of a foreign envoy wedded to a Jewess by civil 
marriage would be untenable and even impossible in Vienna,” President 
Cleveland refused to acquiesce in the reasons assigned, and in his annual 
message to ('ongress in 1885 asserted that he could not acquiesce without 
“violation of my oath of office and (he precepts of the Constitution.” The 
tangled legal .situation may be seen in the admission of Secretary Bayard of 
the “right” of a foreign slate to exercise its own discretion as to the reception 
of an envoy, followed by President ('leveland’s rebuke in the form of making 
no new nomination and leaving affairs for two years in the care of the secre¬ 
tary of the legation.® ’ When the Chinese Government refused to receive Mr. 

2" Some of the largest states have now begun to include in their embassies persons of 
ministerial rank, entrusted with particular branches of the work of the embassy. They 
have, however, no rcprc.scntative character as such. 

2 ‘ See Moore, Digest, IV, 480. 

22 Ihid , 481. 

2 ' Ihiri, 483 
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Blair as minister of the United States because as a senator he had participated 
in the enactment of the exclusion lefiislation, President Harrison felt justified 
in entering a public protest.^' 

Tn its correspondence over the Keiley case, the Austro-Hungarian Gov¬ 
ernment called the attention of Secretary Bayard to “the generally existing 
diplomatic practice to ask previously to any nomination of a foreign minister 
the agrement (consent) of the government t() which he is accredited.” 
Mr. Bayard rejected the validity, as well as the practicability, of the rule; 
but with the appointment of ambassadors in 1893 the Department of State 
acquiesced in the practice of inquiring beforehand of foreign governments 
whether the proposed nominee of that rank would be persona grata to them; 
and the practice may now he .said to have become an accepted rule.-'’’ 

Once appointed to his post, international law prescribes that the diplo¬ 
matic agent shall be armed with certain documents which are the creden¬ 
tials of his office. A “letter of credence,” addre.ssed by the head of the state 
sending the public minister to the head of the foreign state, identifies the 
minister and designates his rank and the general object of his mission; 
at the same time, it asks that the minister be received favorably and that 
full credence be given to what he shall say on the part of his state. Tn the 
case of charges d’affaires, the letter of credence is addressed by the foreign 
secretary of the one state to the foreign .secretary of the other Where the 
minister is sent to fill the regular post of permanent rei)resentative. his 
letter of credence generally constitutes his official authorization tn perform 
the routine duties of his office. When, however, a diplomatic agent is sent 
to perform a particular task, usually the negotiation of a treaty or con¬ 
vention, or when the permanent minister is called upon to undertake .similar 
duties, a document known as “full powers” is also given him. the object 
of which is to inform the foreign government of the authority conferred 
upon him by his government, and of the lengtLs to which he may go in 
negotiating in behalf of his government. 

In earlier times, before the practice of ratifying treaties came to be the 
acceiited rule, it was a matter of conseciuence for foreign guvernments to 
a.scertain accurately the scope of the powers of diplomatic agents sent to 
negotiate with them; but at the present day there is little room for mistake. 
When envoys or ministers are sent to general international conferences or 
congresses, the letter of credence is usually omitted, and full powers, or 
general full powers, alone arc given. These are not presented to the govern¬ 
ment of the state in which the congress is held, but are mutually "exchanged'’ 
by the assembled delegates when the treaty or convention is about to be 
signed. In addition to the above documents, or letters patent, diplomatic 
agents also receive from their home governments general or special “inslruc- 

2“ Ibid., 484. 

Ibid, 481, 

2“ Compare Habana Convention, 1928, Art. 8; and see Harvard Draft, Art.'s, s, g, and 
Comment Present practice of the United States applies to ministers as well as to .Ambassa- 
dois Hackworth, Digest, V, 446. 
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tions” for the conduct of the business intrusted to them; but these are of no 
concern to international law. 

Tnternalional practice contains a number of customary rules regulating 
the recepiion of diplomatic agents when they have arrived at the scat of 
the government to which they are accredited. The only rule of importance 
is that the public minister does not officially become the representative of 
his state until he has been “received” by the head of the foreign slate. This 
reception must be a public one in the case of ambassadors, and need only be 
a private one, though it is generally a public one, in the case of ministers of 
the second and third grades. Other rules regulate the notification to be given 
of the arrival of a public minister, the privileges and immunities accorded him 
before his official reception, and details of ceremonial.-' Whether these rules 
have attained a legal status is perhaps an academic question. In any event 
they are of such little intrinsic importance that a breach of them is no more 
than bad form, unless a deliberate insult should be intended. 

'I'he functions or duties performed by diplomatic agents are primarily 
determined by the municipal law of their home slates. Certain of these 
functions are purely domestic, in the sense that they do not bring the min¬ 
ister into contact with the foreign government. Such, for example, are the 
registrations of births, deaths, and marriages of citizens of the minister’s 
home state. Again, other functions bring the minister into contact with 
the foreign government in an unofficial way only. Such i.s the duty imposed 
upon the minister by his government of observing and making reports upon 
political, commercial, and .social conditions in the foreign country and, in 
particular, upon the attitude of the foreign government and of public opin¬ 
ion with re.spect to matters which might prove a cause of friction between 
the two countries. A third group of functions brings the minister into direct 
and official contact with the foreign government. Here international law 
intervenes to prescribe certain rules of procedure and to impose certain 
restraints upon the minister in the interest of promoting cooperation and 
preventing friction between the two countries. 

The procedure to be followed in presenting demands for the extradition 
of fugitive criminals offers no difficulty, the burden being upon the home 
government to see that the proper evidence of guilt accompanies the demaml. 
The issuance of pa.ssports to citizens of the minister's country merely requires 
an investigation of the actual nationality of the applicant. An important 
function of the public minister consists in affording protection to the person, 
property, and other interests of citizens of his home state. In such cases, 
where the injured individual has failed to secure redress through the inter¬ 
mediation of the consular representatives with the judicial or executive 
authorities of the local government, the diplomatic representative may take 
up the affair directly with the foreign office, and the matter is then disposed 
of according to the rules of international law. In no case may the diplomatic 
representative negotiate with any other officer of the local government. 

See Satow, op. cit., I, Chap. XV. 
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In pursuance of their function of observing the progress of events in the Restraints 
country to which they are accredited, public ministers are forbidden by minl'Jers' 
international law to interfere, whether by word or deed, with the internal 
political affairs of the local government. Discussion of pending legislation 
is debarred, as are also controversial questions of party politics. In the 
United States critici.sm by a foreign diplomat of speeches made in the houses 
of Congress is a breach of rule which is likely to be sharply resented.-* 

While minor infractions of these rules may be overlooked by the local govern¬ 
ment, more serious breaches may lead to a demand by the local government 
for the recall of the offender.^’* Diplomatic etiquette likewise forliids public 
ministers to correspond with the press ujxm matters which arc the subject 
of official communication, or to publish a note or despatch from their home 
government Iiefore it has been received by the foreign government, or to 
publish correspondence with the foreign government without requesting its 
consent in atlvance.* ‘ It is an obvious abuse of the functions of diplomatic 
representatives to convert an cmbas.sy into a center of propaganda tor the 
foreign .slate in relation to matters upon which the policies of the two 
states may be in conilict. In like manner an embassy may not be used to 
maintain contacts with nationals of the foreign state in an effort to keep alive 
their loyally and to organize them into “fifth columns" for the promotion of 
the interests of the foreign stale. At the Second Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign .Affairs at Habana in 1940 a resolution was adopted entitled "Norms 
Conrerning Diplomatic and Consular Functions," which, after reciting the 
provision of the Habana Convention of 1928 on Diplomatic Officers, prohibit¬ 
ing the participation of foreign diplomatic officers in the domestic or foreign 
policies of the state in which they exercise their functions, urged the American 
Governments “to prevent within the provi.sions of international law, political 
activities of foreign diplomatic or consular agents, within the territory to 
which they are accredited, which may endanger the peace and the democratic 
tradition of America." ’’’ 

By long custom, antedating perhaps all other rules of international law, 
the diplomatic agents sent by one state to another have been regarded as 

On the other hand, in the name of freedom of speech, it appears that the most offen-ive 
remarks ma> be made by members of Congie.ss, and by local officers of the -tate novern- 
nicnts, without Ihereliy RiviiiR use (o any liaht of piotcst by the repie=entative in Wadi- 
injtton of the toreinn ^tate. Ilappily flic threats of a certain Mayor of Chir.atro ,is to wliat 
he would do it "Kiiip; Geoinc” evei came to that lity never Rot liejond the staRC of pic¬ 
turesque, it somewhat vulRai lanRuaRe. 

In the case of Ambassador H.inihara, who wrote to the State Department in .\pril, 

1924, pointing out the Riavity of the pentling legislation excluding Japaiu^e fi»m immi¬ 
gration into the United States and suggesting that it was likeK to have “giave conse¬ 
quences,” his government permitted him to return to c.xpinin his act, and .1 suciessoi was 
appointed shortly after See “The New Immigration Law and the Kxclu-ion ot Japanese,” 

Am Journal, Vol iS (1924), 518 

Details may be found in Foster, Practice of Diplomacy, Chap VI, and Satovv, op. cit, 

I, {'hap IX By the rules applirable to public ministers must be judged the conduct of 
President Wilson in 1919 in making, in his public addresses in Italy, a diiccl appeal to the 
Italian people to support the policies to be advanced by him at the forthcoming conference 
at Paris. 

hit. Conferences of Am. States, 1933-1940, P- 3Si. 
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F. Priv- possessing a peculiarly sacred character, in consequence of which they have 

ImmuniMt-s accorded special privileges and immunities. The ancient Greeks re- 

of garded an attack upon the person of an ambassador as an offense of the 

tic agents ^ , 

gravest nature.'^- I he writers of ancient Rome were unanimous in consider¬ 
ing an injury to envoys as a deliberate infraction of the jus gentium:'^ Grotius 
wrote in 1625 that there were “two points with regard to ambassadors 
which are everywhere recognized as prescribed by the law of nations, first 
that they be admitted, and then that they be not violated.”^* The basis 
upon which this personal immunity rested was generally found in the prin- 
ci[)le that the ambassador personified the state or sovereign he represented. 
From this principle developed not only the custom of according special 
protection to the person of the ambassador but also a comprehensive exemp¬ 
tion from the local jurisdiction. In explanation of the privileges and im¬ 
munities thus granted, writers worked out the fiction of exterritoriality, 
which held that the ambassador and his suite, together with his residence 
and the surrounding property, were legally outside the territory of the state. 
This fiction obtained for a time a foothold in international law, and served 
the useful purpose, on the one hand, of explaining the actual immunities 
granted to foreign representatives and, on the other hand, of emphasizing 
the sovereignty and equality of the several states. It was, however, open 
to the disadvantage not only of being a fiction but of permitting inferences 
more comprehensive than the position of the ambassjidor called for. In 
consequence, it has been less referred to of recent years; and the immunities 
granted to public ministers are now generally explained a.s a mere exemption 
from the local law, based upon the neces.sity of securing to the minister the 
fullest freedom in the performance of his official duties.'*'* 

Personal Since the personal inviolability of public ministers is more sacred than 

that of the ordinary citizens of the state, international law not only regards 
an affront offered to a public mini.ster by the government of the foreign 
state as calling for prompt apology and redress but requires that the local 
government prosecute with exceptional energy any assault upon the minister 
by private citizens.*' In many states there are .special municipal statutes 


Sl’c; Pliillip^on, op at, I, 328ft. 

331 

De jure belli at pads, Bk. II, Chap. XVIII, § III. 

Guitius, attci discussinj; precedents, came to the “unqualified conclusion . . .that the 
rule has been accepted by the nations that the common custom, which makes a person 
who lives in foreign territory subject to that country, admits of an c.xccption in the case 
of amliassddors Ambas.sadors as it by a kind of fiction arc considered to represent those 
who sent them; thus of a ccitain ambassador Cicero says. ‘He had borne with him the 
majesty of the senate and the authority of the state,’ In consequence, by a similar fiction, 
ambas'-adors were held to be outside the limits of the country to which they were accredited. 
P'or this reason they are not subject to the municipal law of the stale within which they 
are living.” I)e jure belli ac pacts, Eng trans, Bk II, Chap. XVIII, § IV, 5. 

Compare Harvaid Draft, Art. 3 and Comment. 

■'"In the case of Rcsjiublica v. Dc Longchamps |i Dallas nr (1784); Fenwick, Cases 
bos I, in which the defendant was convicted for having threatened to assault the secretary 
of the Fienih legation, the court said. “The person of a public minister is sacred and 
inviolable Whoever offers any violence to him, not only affronts the Sovereign he repre¬ 
sents, but also hurts the common safety and well-being of nations; he is guilty of a crime 
.igainst the whole world ’’ 
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providing for the punishment of offenses against public ministers. The 
laws of (he United States impo.se a heavy penalty upon one who in any 
manner offers violence to the person of a public minister, “in vif)lation of 
the law of nations.” Even the outbreak of war between two countries does 
not le.ssen the obligation of the local government in this respect. When the 
residence of the British ambassador in Berlin was attacked on August 4, 
1914, not only did the local police act promptly to suppress the mob. but 
the secretary for foreign affairs sent assurances of profound regret. Inter¬ 
national law, however, does not guarantee protection to a public minister 
who, having committed the first as.sault, is assaulted in turn by the party 
attacked.Nor does international law offer special protection to a minister 
who unnecessarily expo.ses himself to danger in time of riot or insurrection. 

In addition to enjoying special protection of their persons, public min¬ 
isters are completely immune from the criminal jurisdiction of the slate. 
Under no circumstances may they be prosecuted for offenses against law 
and order. But while international law exempts them from criminal suit, it 
requires of them a voluntary obedience to the municipal law of the foreign 
state, .so that it would be good ground for remonstrance, and even for a 
demand upon their government for their recall, if continued breaches of 
the law were committed. Should a public minister re.sort to personal vio¬ 
lence against another he may be restrained and, if neces.sary, temporarily 
detained and expelled from the country. Likewise should he conspire against 
the safety of the state, he may temporarily forfeit his personal freedom; 
but no further punishment, other than expulsion, may be inflicted upon him. 
The classic cases of conspiracy are tho.se of Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish 
ambassador in London in 1717, who was arrested for complicity in a plot 
against George I, and of Prince Cellamare, the .Spanish ambassador in Paris, 
who was arrested in 1718 for conspiring to overthrow the French regent.*" 

The exemption of public mini.sters from the civil jurisdiction of the coun¬ 
try is complete in so far as is nccc.ssary to secure to them the fullest free¬ 
dom in the performance of their official duties. They may not be sued for 
debt or other form of contract or for torts of any kind.*’ In Great Britain 
a statute of 1708 imposes heavy penalties upon any person who “shall 
presume to sue forth or prosecute” any writ or process against a public 
minister.^- The law was passed following the arrest for debt of the ambassa¬ 
dor of Peter the Great and the demand of the latter for the drastic punish¬ 
ment of the offenders. In the United States a law of Congress declares any 
such judicial process null and void and pronounces the person suing out 

•‘8 Rev. Slat, § 4062. 

*'■* See the case of United States v. Liddle, 2 Wash. Circ. Ct. 205 (1808), and United 
States V OrteKa, 4 Wash C. C 531 (1825). 

Satow, op cit, I, 254, 256. 

Grotius laid down the rule in positive terms. “For an ambassador ous^ht to be free 
from all compulsion—such compulsion as affects things of which he has need, as well as 
that which touches his person, in order that he may have full security ’’ De jure belli or 
pads, Kng trans , Bk. li, Chap XVIII, § IX. 

- For the text, see Hudson, Cases, 778. 
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the process to be “a violator of the Law of Nations, and a disturber of the 
public repose.” Wheaton’s Ca.se, in which the Prus.sian Government held 
that the exemption of a minister from suit did not protect his personal 
property from distraint where the contract of lease created that right on 
the part of the lessor, is regarded by commentators as an irregular prece¬ 
dent.“ The exemption granted continues even to the time when, at the 
termination of his appointment, the minister is leaving the country and 
placing himself beyond the juri.sdiction of the stale over him as a private 
individual. 

Business The immunity of a public minister from suit is, however, held by some 

rminister°^ writers not to extend to business activities of the minister which have no 
connection with his official duties. Consequently it is asserted that if a 
public minister undertakes to hold real property other than his official 
residence, suit may be brought in ran against the property; or that if the 
minister acts as guardian or trustee he may be sued in that capacity: or 
that if he engages in private business or takes part in a commercial venture 
he may be .sued in connection with the undertaking, but while this doc¬ 
trine has the approval of certain publicists as a .sound principle, it does not 
distinguish properly between legal liability of the minister for his private 
acts and the inability of the local courts to enforce this liability by e.xer- 
cising jurisdiction over the minister.”’ Nor is the doctrine in accord with 
leading British cases. In the case of Taylor v. Best,*' the court held that 
the secretary of the Belgian legation could not be sued for money deposited 
in his hands as one of the directors of a commercial company; but, as he had 
voluntarily submitted him.self to the jurisdiction of the court, it was held that 
he could not later claim his official privilege. A similar decision, limited to 
the first point, was rendered in the case of Magdalena Steam Navigation Co. 
V. Martin,in which the defendant minister of (iuatemala and New Granada 
was sued for payments due on shares of the plaintiff company. In the case 
of Republic of Bolivia Exploration Syndicate,”’ the court confined itself to 


Riv .S/rtt 406^-400.1 

■“ Mcioie, Dij’t it, IV, § 663, Wliualoii, tlcincnU of Inlet national Imu, (.d. 11J04, p. 341 
*•' ("ompare, on the geneial immunities ol diplomatic oflinT.«, the H.ib.ina Convention 
of 11)28, Alts. 14-24 Ini. Cvnfcirnccs uj Am i88i)-i()28, p, 420 Uy Art. 22 the 

ininiunities of diplomatic ofliccrs “continue duiini; the period that the mis'.ion may be 
suspended, and, e\cn aftci it >-hdn be terminated, for the tune necessaiy for the officer to 
withdraw with the mi'-sioii ” 

In the ca'-e of \ If Frasier, United States Chaiire d’Affaiies pio tempore in Austria, 
1921-1922, the piopiietor of a hou.se rented a-, the lenation building brought suit against 
him in connection with the lease and, in his absence Ironi .Austiia, obtained a judgment. 
When, howevei, the piopiietor sought to have the judgment executed against Fra/ier in 
Fiance, the Court of Appeal of Rouen dismisM-d the suit on the ground that the judgment 
of the Austrian couit related to acts entered into by Fia/ier while a dijilomatic agent and 
in connection with his functions, and that W'hile the immunity ceased with the discon¬ 
tinuance of the functions it only did so with respect to acts taking place after the discon¬ 
tinuance of the functions. Am. Journal, Vol 28 (1934), 382 For comment, see G. G. Wilson, 
ibid, p 339 

See on this jioint Harvard Draft, Art. 18 
■*' 14 Common Bench 487 (1854) Moore, Digest, IV, 657. 

'“'’28 L. J Q B 310 (1859). Fenwick, Cases, 610. 

I Ch 139 (1914) Fenwick, Cases, 620; Hudson, Cases, 803. 
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the question of waiver of diplomatic privilege and construed it more narrowly 
than in Taylor v. Rest. I'he logical inconsistency of separating the two 
activities of the minister is that a suit brought on the ground of non-official 
business activities may hamiier him quite as much as a suit for debt arising 
from personal relations with a tailor or a grocer. The alternative might be to 
deny to the minister the privilege of engaging in ordinary business. 

h'urther personal immunities of a public minister consist in his exemp¬ 
tion from the service of subpirna as a witness in court, in his exemption 
from income and other personal taxes, and in the now obsolete right of 
private worship in his domestic chapel in cases where freedom of public 
worship is not permitted. Tn certain cases public minister’, have voluntarily 
appeared in court as witnesses, as happened nhen Senor Comancho, min¬ 
ister from Venezuela to the United States, uppeared .is one of the chief 
witnesses at the trial of the murderer of rie-ident Garfield.On the other 
hand, the refusal of the Dutch minisier Dubois in TF56 to appe.ar as a wit¬ 
ness in a case of homicide was re'-entid b\ the UnMed Stales, and his recall 
was later asked for.'*' 

With the privileges and immunities conferred upon diplomatic officers 
must be associated those attributed by special treaty agreements to certain 
public officials eng.aged in international .ictivities. The Hague Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes gave to the members 
of an arbitration tribunal constituted under its provisions diplomatic priv¬ 
ileges and immunities when in the performance of their duties and when 
outside their own country. Similar immunities were granted by the ('ovenant 
to representatives of menihcrs of the League of Nations and to officials of 
the League when engaged in the business of the League and. by the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, to judges and deputy judges 
of the court."'- Article 105 of the ('barter of the United Nations provides that 
the organization itself, and the representatives of the members of the United 
Nations and officials of the organizjition shall enjoy such i)rivilegcs and 
immunities as arc necessary for the independent exercise of their functions 
in connection with the org.Tnization.” 

The privileges conferred upon the public minister extend beyond his person 
to his official residence and to the members of his suite. The immunity of 
his official residence, or domicile, known as framhisc de I’hotd, was formerly 
much more absolute than at present and included a right of asylum now 
greatly restricted. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the theory of 
the exterritorial character of an embassy led to an exaggerated conception of 

•’"Mooif. Dii^cit, IV, 644 

■' Ihul, p 044 

Covenant, .Art. 7, St.itutc, Art 19. 

On Decembei :(), i‘)4S, the United States Confess paSM-d a Kiw extendin'; privilcRcs, 
exemption- and immunities to inteination.al organizations and to the oftkcis .ind emiilo>ces 
thereof. Text in .tw, Joiiinal, Vol 40 (11)46), Supp. 85 For comment, -ee Preuss, "The 
International Orpanizations Immunities -Act,” ibid, Vol 40, p. 33’, "Immunity ot Officers 
and Employees of the United Nations for Official Acts- 'The R.'indllo Case," ibid , Vol. 41 
(1047), p. 
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the rights attaching to it and to abuses against which Vattel felt it necessary 
to protest. Is the ambassador, he asked, to be allowed to avail himself of the 
immunity of his house so as to make of it “an asylum into which he will 
admit enemies of the sovereign and of the state, criminals of every sort, and 
thus protect them from the punishment which they deserve”? Such conduct 
would, he asserted, be contrary to the purpose for which the ambassador was 
admitted into the state. WTiile the theory of exterritoriality has been largely 
abandoned at the present day, the privileges attached to the minister’s person 
are extended to his domicile, including outbuildings, carriages, and auto¬ 
mobiles, and it may not be entered by the local police or other officers of 
justice or administration in the ordinary exercise of their duties. 

Two practical problems arc presented. What of crimes and other offenses 
against the local law that have been committed within the mission or by 
members of the mission who have taken refuge within it? In the case of 
Gallatin's coachman the British police authorities, in 1827, arrested the 
offender within the stable of the embassy for an assault committed outside 
the embassy; but writers have found the action of the Foreign Office in 
supporting the police in this case to be contrary to the general practice of 
states. In the affair of Nikitchenkow in 1867, the French police were called in 
to arrest a Russian subject who had assaulted a member of the embassy 
within its precincts. The Russian ambassador demanded his extradition upon 
the ground that the offense had been committed upon Russian territory; but 
the French government refused to comply.®** In this instance the Russian 
ambassador was attempting to extend the exterritorial theory beyond its 
customary application. 

The further question, to what extent a diplomatic mission possesses a 
“right of a.sylum’’ which may be taken advantage of by fugitives from justice 
not members of the mission, is still in part unsettled. In the first place it 
is agreed that, waiving cases of imminent danger, the local authorities, 
judicial or administrative, may not enter the premises of the mission or 
the residence of a member of the mission without the consent of the head 
of the mission or of the particular member. In 1836 a United States court 
considered it in violation of international law that a constable should enter 
the house of the secretary of the British legation and remove a fugitive 
slave.®' This rule of customary law finds more definite expression in the 
Convention on Diplomatic Officers adopted at Havana in 1928.®* In the 
second place, little doubt .seems to exist that, should persons guilty of 

•’* Droit da gens, Eng trans., Bk. IV, §ii8. 

Satow, op. cit., I, 295. 

Moore, Digest, II, 778, where the name is given as Nitchencoff; Stowell and Munro, 
Cases, I, 228. 

United States v. Jeffers, 4 Cranch, Circ. Ct. Rep. 704, Fed. Cases No 15, 471 Scott 
and Jaeger, Cases, 497. 

®*‘Art. 16 of the Convention provides: “No judicial or administrative functionary or 
official of the State to which the diplomatic officer is accredited may enter the domicil ol 
the latter, or of the mission, without his consent." For the text of the Convention, see 
Int Conferences of Am. States, 1889-1928, p. 420; Hudson, Int. Legislation, IV, 2583; 
Am. Journal, Vol 22 (1928), Supp., 142. Compare Harvard Draft, Art G 
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ordinary crimes take refuge in a mission, they must be delivered up by 
the minister on request.-’*’ Pending such delivery the local authorities are 
free to surround the mission with troops if necessary and to take other pre¬ 
cautions called for by the situation. 

It is with respect to political refugees, however, that the chief problem Political 
has arisen. Even when the practice of giving asylum was at its height, it 
was still qualified by the condition that the foreign embassy must not be¬ 
come in any way a source of danger to the state. Vattel comments approv¬ 
ingly upon the decision of the Council of Castile in the case of the Duke of 
Ripperda, who, being accused of official misconduct, had taken refuge in 
the house of the British ambassador. It was decided that he might be taken 
from the embassy even by force, “since otherwise privileges whose object 
was to maintain a freer intercourse between sovereigns would on the con¬ 
trary turn to the ruin and destruction of their authority.” During the 

nineteenth century the practice fell largely into disuse, except in the case 
of legations in Central and South America, in parts of the Orient, and occa¬ 
sionally in states of southeastern Europe. In 1875 Secretary Fish, in a 
letter to the Secretary of the H.iitian legation at Washington, referred 
to the right to grant asylum to fugitives as “one of the still open questions 
of public law”: and he was frank enough to say that “the instability of the 
Governments in countries where the practice has been tolerated may in a 
great degree be imputed to such toleration.” Tn the Instructions issued by 
the United States Department of State to its diplomatic agents in 1885, 
attention was called to the fact that “exterritorial asylum has become so 
firmly established, that it is often invoked by unsuccessful insurgents,” 
and notice was given that “this government does not sanction the usage, 
and enjoins upon its representatives in such countries the avoidance of all 
{iretexts for its exercise.” *’* An exception was, however, admitted to the 
extent of i^ermitting temporary shelter to be given to per.sons whose lives 
might be threatened by mob violence as distinct from persons evading the 
pursuit of the legitimate agents of justice. The same notification was re¬ 
peated in the Revised Instructions issued in 1897. In the Instructions issued 
in 1927, while it is admitted that in some countries where frequent revolu¬ 
tions occur the practice of extraterritorial asylum is “virtually recognized 
by the local government,” it is said that this Government “does not look 
with favor on such usage” and wishes it limited to “temporary shelter” to a 
person in danger of mob violence or other illegal acts.‘*-^ In 1928 a Conven¬ 
tion was adopted at Havana by the twenty-one American Republics de- 

Art. 17 of the Habana Convention supplements the protection given to the prenusei. 
of the diplomatic mission by the provision that: “Diplomatic officers are obliged to deliver 
to the competent local authority that requests it any person accused or condemned for 
ordinary crimes, who may have taken refuge in the mission." 

''"Droll des ge«5, Bk IV, § ii8, Martens, Causes celebres, I, 178 

V S. For Rrl, 1875, p. 343 

'*“ Personal Instructions to the Diplomatic Agents of the United States in Foreign Coun¬ 
tries (1885), Art. V. 

'’•* Quoted in Harvard Draft, p 63. For the full text of the Instructions see Feller and 
Hudson, Diplomatic and Consular Laws and Regulations. II, 1253. 
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fining the extent to which asylum might be given.®' While it was to be denied 
to persons accused of common crimes and to deserters from the army and 
navy, it might be granted under certain circumstances, specified in part, 
to political offenders. The United Stales, in .signing the convention, entered 
a reservation to the effect that it did not recognize the so-called “doctrine 
of asylum'’ as part of international law.®'’ 

Are the premises of a diplomatic mission and of a consulate entitled to be 
protected against demonstrations of public opinion in the form of picketing? 
In 1938 the Congress of the United States pa.ssed a joint resolution making 
it a penal offense for persons to display banners or placards intended to 
intimidate, coerce or bring into public odium any foreign government; or to 
commit certain specified offensive and intimidating acts within 500 feet of 
any building or premises within the District of Columbia used or occupied by 
any foreign government, as an embas.sy, legation, consulate, or for other 
oftkial purposes; or to congregate within 500 feet of such buildings or premi.ses 
and refuse to di.sper.se after ordered to do so by the police authorities.®'’ 
Exemption International law is not clear as to how far the immunity of the minister’s 
taxation residence includes an exemption from local taxation. It would appear that 
the rule of reciprocity is observed in respect to direct taxes upon the land 
itself and upon the buildings on it; but the line between what is conceded 
by courtesy and what is granted by established custom is not clearly marked 
off. In the case of Parkinson v. Potter '■* the court held that the attache of 
the Portuguese embassy was entitled to immunity from the payment of local 
rates assessed upon a hou.se he had rented. In the case of JNIacartney v. 
Garbutt it was held that Macartney, having been accredited to Great 
Britain as secretary to the Chinese embassy in London, was, although a 
British subject, entitled to share in the exemption of public ministers from 
the payment of parochial rates. The concession, ht)wever, to public min- 

For the text of the convention, see Hudson, Ini. Leghlalion, IV, 2412, hit. Confer¬ 
ence:, of .iiiKiican Slates, 1889-1928, p. 434. 

‘' The tel ms of the Habana Convention of 1928 were defined in a new convention 
adojitcd dl Montevideo in 19,53 Hudson, Ini Legislalum, VI, 007 The United States 
refrained from sinning the convention on the ground ol not recogni2iiig the doctrine of 
asylum as a jiait of inleinjlional law 

In re'-pect to the special policy of the United States towards asylum, see Moore, Digest, 
11, 75,S If , Ilackworth, Digest, II, 621, 624 (in emb.-issies and leg.Uu)ns), 633 (in con¬ 
sulates), Hjcle, hit. Law, 11, S443; 11. Gilbert, “The Practice ot Asylum in Legations 
and Consulates of the United State.s,” Am Journal, Vol j (1909), 594. 

The Foreign Service Regulations of July, 1959, provide as follows “.lsy/««i. A diplo¬ 
matic representative or consular officer may not extend asylum to persons outside of his 
official or personal household ” This is lollowcd by a Note which provides' “Involuntary 
refuge The extension of refuge to pcisons outside the official or [leisonal household of a 
diplomatic or consulai officer can only be justified on hum.initanan grounds Uiplomatic 
and consular officers may afford refuge to uninvited fugitives whose lives are in imminent 
danger from mob violence, but only during the period active danger continues ” Hackworth, 
Digest, II, 623 ff. 

For the text of the joint resolution, see Am Journal, Vol 32 (1938), Supp , too For 
comment upon the problem, see L. Preuss, “Protection of Foreign Diplomatic and Con¬ 
sular Premises against Picketing,” ibid, Vol 31 (1937), 7oS: E C. Stowcll, ibid., Vol. 32 

®' L R 16 Q B. Div 152 (1885). 

®»L. R 24 Q. B. Div. 368 (1890); Cobbett, Cases I, 297. 
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isters of exemption from the payment of customs duties upon goods im¬ 
ported for their private use is still in the stage of comity rather than in that 
of established custom.'*'* 

The privileges and immunities granted to public ministers are extended Immunities 
in large part to the members of their retinue or suite. Those who are offi- ter’sreti'nuL 
cially connected with the embassy or legation enjoy by old custom the same 
inviolability and personal exemptions as are enjoyed by the ambassador or 
minister himself. In the case of Heathfield v. Chilton "" the court recognized 
that section of the law of 1708 which included the .servants of a public 
minister in the exemption from the service of process as being equally part 
of the law of nations, but denied its application to the defendant as not 
actually being, as alleged, secretary to the mini.ster of the bishop of Liege. 

Recent illustrations of the rule are to be seen in the cases of Parkinson v. 

Potter and Macartney v. Garbutt referred to above in connection with a 
minister’s exemption from taxation. In the ca.se of Engelke v. Musmann, 
decided in 1928, diplomatic immunities were extended to a ‘‘consular secre¬ 
tary” in the cm[)loy of the German ambassador iti spite of the character 
of the services he was performing.’^ In the class with official members of the 
minister's suite are to be placed couriers or de.spatch-bearers, who not only 
must be granted immunity from local jurisdiction but must be afforded 
special protection and facilities in the exercise of their duties. The im¬ 
munities granted to persons in the private employment of the minister and 
his official suite are, however, subject to qualifications. If citizens of the 
foreign state, they remain amenable to its laws. Otherwise they are e.xcmpt 
from local jurisdiction, but their exemption may be waived by the minister 
at his discretion. In the case of Triquet v. Bath,- ' decided three years before 
Heathfield v. Chilton by the same court, a bill brought by the county against 
the defendant was set aside upon satisfactory evidence that he was a bona- 
fide domestic servant of the Bavarian minister. The e.xceptional case of 
Gallatin’s coachman has already been referred to.'^ 

The dependent relatives of a public minister, living with him under his Ammistcrt 
roof, share in his exemption from civil and criminal jurisdiction. Oppenheim 
regards it as an obsolete precedent that Don Pantaleon Sa, a brother of the 
Portuguese ambassador in London and a member of his suite, was arrested, 
tried, and executed by order of Cromwell in 1653 for the murder of an Eng¬ 
lish subject but Lawrence thinks that, if he was simply a visitor at the 
embassy, as might appear, “he would not be protected by diplomatic im- 

The Huhana Convention, Art. 18, exempts diplomatic officers not only from person.al 
taxes and from taxes on the building of the mission when it belongs to the foreign gov¬ 
ernment, but from "customs duties on articles intended for the official use of the mi'-sion, 
or for the personal use of the diplomatic officer or ol hi-' family ” To the same effect, 

Harvard Draft, Arts. 20, 21. 

Court of King’s Bench, 1767. 4 Burr. 2015 Fenwick, Cases, 608. 

‘' For the text of the law, see Hudson, Cases, 8.^4 

■- (1928) A. C 43J Hudson, Cusci, 784, Fenwick, Case\, 629 

"•■*3 Burr. 1478 (1704) Fenwick, Cases, 31 

Above, p. 472, and compare Harvard Draft, Art 23 and comment. 
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munity to-day any more than he was two hundred and forty years ago.” 
When Carlos Waddington, the son of the Chilean minister at Brussels, 
killed the secretary of the legation in igo6, the Belgian Government recog¬ 
nized his immunity from arrest and would not even accept the waiver of 
privilege offered by the minrster until it had been confirmed by the Chilean 
Government.'^ As part of the immunity of the minister from the local juris¬ 
diction, it is an established rule that children born to him while holding his 

official position are regarded as born upon the territory of his home state, 

and are subject to its allegiance jure 

It is an old rule, deduced from the general principle of the recognized 
necessity of diplomatic intercourse between states, that public ministers 
have a “right of innocent passage” through the territory of third states, 
whether their mission has not yet begun or has officially terminated. What 
shall be regarded as “innocent passage” is, however, left to the decision of 
the third state. In 1854 Soule, United States minister to Spain, was de¬ 
tained at Calais by the French Government in order, as it said, to deter¬ 

mine whether he intended going direct to Madrid via Paris or planned to 
stop off in Paris, in which latter case the privilege of transit would be denied 
him. 'I'he circumstances were that the minister, a naturalized American 
citizen born in France, had rendered himself on a previous occasion ob¬ 
noxious to the French government.^® In 1926 the United States declined to 
allow passage through its territory to the newly appointed Russian diplo¬ 
matic representative to Mexico, Madame Kallontai; but in this case per¬ 
sonal grounds were involved.*® Judicial opinion in the United States 
.sanctions the exemption of a public minister from civil suit in the third state 
through which he is passing. In the case of Wilson v. Blanco a state court 
of New York held that the minister from Venezuela to France was not sub¬ 
ject to its jurisdiction in respect to a civil claim, so that a judgment entered 
against him in default of appearance was vacated. The decision was criti¬ 
cized by a Briti-sh writer,*® but it has the qualified support of the decision 
of the British court in the case of New Chile Gold Mining Co. v. Blanco,** 
in which it was held with respect to the same defendant that, reserving the 
general question of jurisdiction, a writ might not be served outside England 
on the minister of a friendly power accredited to a foreign state.** 

"•* Principles o/ Inlernational Law, § 129. 

’’’’ Oppenheim, op. cit., 1 , § 404. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution has this rule of inter¬ 
national law in view when it provides that “all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, arc citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside ” The exemption is rccoRnized in Art. 4 of the Hague Conven¬ 
tion on Nationality. See above, p. 262. Sec also Harvard Draft, Art. 28. 

Moore, Digest, IV, § 643. 

*'' Department of State, Press Release, Nov. s, 1926. 

81 S6 N. Y. Super. Ct. 582 (1889). 

82 Westlake, International Law, 2nd cd., I, 27$, n. 

82 4 T. L. R. 346 (1888); Cobbett, Cases, I, 308. 

8'* The Harvard Draft, Art. 15, calls upon a third state to permit the transit of a mem¬ 
ber of a mission en route to another state and to “accord to him during the transit such 
privileges and immunities as arc necessary to facilitate his transit.” 
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It is in time of war, however, that the question of innocent passage pre¬ 
sents special difficulty. An old precedent shows the third state arresting a 
minister sent by its enemy to a neutral state. On his way from France to 
Berlin in 1744 Marechal de Belle Isle passed through the territory of Han¬ 
over, then at war with France, and was made prisoner by that state.**"’ But 
it is doubtful whether that case carries any weight at the present day. On 
November 28, 1916, the British Government refused a safc-conduct to 
Count Tarnowski, newly appointed ambassador of Austria-Hungary to the 
United States, awaiting passage from Holland, the reason alleged being 
the fact that the count’s predecessor had been engaged in plots against the 
Allies. The United States a.sked a reconsideration of the decision, pointing 
out that it was an inalienable right of sovereign states to exchange ambassa¬ 
dors and that third states, even in time of war, were not justified in denying 
that right. The safe-conduct was thereupon granted.'*® 

International law is likewise not clear as to the rights of the diplomatic 
agents of a neutral state when the capital of the state to which they are 
accredited is occupied by the enemy. Their personal immunity in such case 
is clearly established, but it is doubtful whether they may claim any other 
privileges beyond the right to leave the country. In 1870, during the siege 
of Paris by the German troops, the American minister to France, Mr. Wash- 
burne, was refused permission to send a messenger with sealed despatches 
through the German lines to London. The United States protested, urging 
that the rights of legation “must be regarded as paramount to any belliger¬ 
ent right” and should not be curtailed unless there was reason to believe 
that they would be abused or unless some military necessity required it. 
The German Government finally made an exception in favor of the American 
minister in the form of a “privilege” of receiving closed despatches.*’" Hall, 
on the contrary, argues from general principles that there is no presumption 
in favor of the existence of an obligation on the part of the belligerent to 
grant more than personal inviolability *’**; and it would seem as if the weight 
of authority were on that side, there being no established custom. 

Diplomatic missions, whether embassies or legations, do not, like govern¬ 
ments, possess a corporate character in consequence of which they continue 
their legal existence in spite of changes in the personality of the head of the 
mission. On the contrary, letters of credence are personal documents, com¬ 
pletely so in respect to the minister appointed, and to a degree in respect 
to the sovereign to whom he is accredited. Hence a diplomatic mission 
comes to a formal end with the death of the minister or with his recall by 
his home government, and a new letter of credence must be presented by 
his successor. On the other hand, there is no well-established rule to de- 

Vattcl commented favorably upon the case and formulated a general rule on the sub¬ 
ject. Droit des gens, Eng, trans., Bk. IV, § 85. 

Hackworth, Digest, IV, 462; Garner, Int. Law and the World War, I, 3.), n. Public 
discussion of the incident compared it with the case of the Trent (sec below, p. 642), hut 
the latter presented substantially different circumstances. 

Moore, Digest, IV, § 675, 

International Law, § 101, 
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termine what changes in the foreign government bring the mission to a 
similar formal end. The death of the foreign sovereign generally calls for 
new letters of credence, although the rule has lost its meaning with the es- 
tahlishmeni of constitutional monarchies. The death of a foreign president 
leaves the minister’s position unchanged, as does obviously a mere change 
of the incumbent of the office.'"' 

A more difficult question, to which precedent gives no definite answer, is 
the effect of constitutional changes in the government of the foreign state. 
A revolution, such as that in Portugal in 1910, by which a constitutional 
monarchy is overthrown and a republic set up in its place generally has the 
effect of suspending, not terminating, a diplomatic mission until such time 
as the government of the home state decides whether it will recognize the 
new government. During this ad interim period the public minister con¬ 
tinues to enjoy his diplomatic privileges and immunities, although he main¬ 
tains no formal relations with the de facto government.'"' The United States 
minister to Russia continued at his post after March, 1917. until his home 
government decided that it could not recognize the Bolshevik Government 
set up in November, 1917, when he was recalled. In like manner the over¬ 
throw of a government by violence, when the constitutional form of the 
state is left intact, leads to a suspension of diplomatic relations, which may 
result, as in the ca.se of the Mexican Government after the overthrow of 
Carranza in 1920, in the actual termination of the mission by a refusal on 
the part of the minister’s home government to recognize the dr facto revo¬ 
lutionary government.'" Great Britain refu.sed for a period of more than 
two years !)eginning in 1904 to renew diplomatic relations with Serl)ia as a 
form of protest against the overthrow of the Obrenovitch dynasty.''-' 

The general principle appears to be recognized that a .state may for good 
and sufficient reason demand of a foreign government that it recall an in¬ 
dividual minister who has rendered him.self persona non ^rata; but the law 
is not clear as to what circumstances shall give rise to good and sufficient 
reason. Consequently the minister’s home government may inquire into 
the facts, and if it finds them inadequate it may either refuse to recall the 
minister or recall him and neglect to appoint a successor in his [jlace. Should 
it decide not to recall him, it is open to the .state to which he is accredited 
either to refuse to deal with him or to dismiss him from the country. Dis¬ 
missal is an extreme measure, and, as there is no law governing its justice 
or injustice in a given case, it has more than once proved a cause of sharp 
friction between the two countries involved. 

The circumstances giving ri.se to a demand for the recall of a public min- 
i.stcr have, as a rule, involved some interference on the part of the minister 
with the internal affairs of the country. The American demand for the recall 
of the French mini.ster. Genet, in 1793 was granted without demur by the 

**'' See above, pp. 459 ff. 

See above, p T74. 

‘ Sec above, p. 169. 

**2 Sec above, p. 160. 
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French Government, which declared that his “proceedings and criminal 
manneuvres” were not authorized by his instructions."' On its part, however, 
the French Government made the recall of Genet the occasion for a demand 
for the recall of the American minister at Paris, Gouverneur Morris, who 
had taken part in plots for the escape of the imprisoned king."' The recall 
of the Ru.ssian minister to the United States, Catacazy, in 1871, after he 
had indulged in personal criticism of President Grant was demanded on 
the ground that his conduct was such as “materially to impair his usefulness 
to his own government and to render intercourse with him, for either l}usi- 
ness or social purj-irises, highly disagreeable.” In 1898, shortly before the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War, the recall of the Siranish minister 
at Washington, dc Lome, was asked for in consequence of the theft and 
publication of a private letter in which he had criticized President Mc¬ 
Kinley."" On September 9, 1915, the United States demanded the recall of the 
Austro-Hungarian ambassador Dumba on the ground of the “admitted pur¬ 
pose and intent of Mr. Dumba to cripple legitimate industries of the people 
of the United States and to interrupt their legitimate trade, and by reason of 
the flagrant violation of diplomatic propriety in employing an American 
citizen protected l)y an American passport as a secret bearer of official dis¬ 
patches through the lines of the enemy of Austria-Hungary.” "• On December 
4, 1915, the Department of State informed the German Government that the 
continued presence of Captain Boy-Ed, naval attache, and Captain von 
I’apen, military attache, was no longer desired.'"* It should be observed that 
an entirely different situation is presented when the rcadl of a minister is 
demanded, as in the case of the American minister to Brazil, Mr. Wise, in 
1847, because of acts done by him under instructions from his government." 

To accede to a demand for recall under such circumstances would be equivalent 
to a repudiation by the minister’s government of its own conduct. The foreign 
government has only the choice of retaining or dismissing him. 

The extreme step of dismissing a public mini.ster nr of refusing further to n)smis-.ii of 
deal with him when the demand for his recall has not been promptly com- 
plied with has been taken on several occasions by the United Stales upon 
grounds the adequacy of which has been much debated. In the early ca.se, 
in 180O. of the Spanish minister Yrujo, who had been guilty of intemperate 
public utterances, the United States refused further dealings with him when 
his government failed to recall him upon request; but it allowed him to re¬ 
main in the country.*"" In the case in 1809 of the British minister Jackson, 
who had insinuated that the Government of the United States had been 
guilty of duplicity in its negotiations with his predecessor, the Department 

"■* Moore, Digvit, IV, 485. 

Ibtd., 572. 

Ibid, SOI. 

'•>" Ibid, S07 

U S. Foreign Relations, 1915, Supp., 933; Hackwoith, Digest, IV, 449. 

V. S Foietgn Relations, 1915, Supp, 947; Hackworth, Digest, IV, 447. 

"'•* For the facts of the case, see Moure, Digest, IV, 495. 

Ibid., 508. 
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of State refused forthwith to deal further with him; and he was siil)sequently 
recalled by his government."" In 1856, when the British Government refused 
to recall its minister, Crampton, on the ground that the charges that he had 
violated the neutrality laws of the United States were unfounded, the De¬ 
partment of State announced the determination of the President to “dis¬ 
continue further intercourse” with him."’^ 'I’he dismissal of the British 
minister Lord Sackville by the United States in 1888, following a refusal of 
his government to recall him, met with general disapproval by writers on 
international law. His offense, only technically serious, was committed under 
circumstances which would doubtless have exonerated him had political 
conditions not called for his sacrifice."’^ 

fntcrnational law has no definite rules covering the circumstances under 
which a breach of diplomatic relations is justified. Where the breach is 
due to a revolutionary change in the government of the state to which the 
public minister is accredited, it generally takes the less conspicuous form of a 
failure to renew the credentials of the minister accredited to the previous 
government. The question is then .subordinated to the decision of the min¬ 
ister’s state to recognize the new dc facto government."" The breach of dip¬ 
lomatic relations between Great Britain and Serbia following the dynastic 
changes of 1904 lasted for more than two years. The breach of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Mexico following the overthrow of 
the Carranza regime lasted three years. In 1923 Soviet Russia broke off 
diplomatic relations with Switzerland by reason of the acquittal of a man 
alleged to have as.sa.ssinated a Russian delegate to the Lausanne Conference; 
and in 1927 Great Britain broke off relations with the Soviet Union because 
of alleged military espionage and subversive activities. In 1935 the Govern¬ 
ment of Uruguay announced to the Soviet Minister its decision to suspend 
diplomatic relations between the two countries on the ground that the Soviet 
Legation at Montevideo was a center of the Communist activity which had 
just been responsible for bloodshed in Brazil. The Soviet Minister denied the 
charge, and shortly after the Soviet delegate at Geneva informed the Secre¬ 
tary General of the League of Nations that the resort by Uruguay to a rup¬ 
ture of diplomatic relations, instead of a proceeding in accordance with 
Article XII of the Covenant, was “a grave breach of one of the fundamental 
principles of the League.” The Uruguayan delegate, Sr, Guani, rejected any 
connection between the maintenance of diplomatic relations and the obliga¬ 
tions of Article XII, holding that the action was taken in self-defense and 
was not a question calling for “submission to an international court of law 
or to the Council of the League.” 

Ibid, 511. 

^"-‘Ibid, 533. 

1 " ‘ Ibid, 536. 

“'••A rntTc breach of diplomatic relations, where there has been no change in the gov¬ 
ernment of the offending state, does not signify withdrawal of recognition. Recognition once 
granted is definitive. Sec above, pp. 175 ff. 

*"•' Sec C. C. H>de, “Freedom to Withdraw Diplomatic Relations,” Am. Journal, Vol. 
30 (1936)1 284. 
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A unique instance of collective action looking to the withdrawal of diplo¬ 
matic representatives in the form of a protest against the character of a 
foreign government is to be seen in the resolution of the (Jeneral Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted on December 12, 1946, recommending “that 
all Members of the United Nations immediately recall from Madrid their 
ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary accredited there.” While the mere 
withdrawal of an ambassador or a minister would not ordinarily constitute a 
breach of diplomatic relations, the fact that in this case it was done not 
because of the character of the agent but because of the character of the 
government to which he was sent made the recall practically equivalent to a 
breach of relations, although the Assembly deliberately avoided phrasing its 
action as such. The re.solulion set forth the reasons for the recall as being 
“that the Franco Fascist Government of Spain, which was imposed by force 
upon the Spanish people with the aid of the Axis Towers and which gave 
material assistance to the Axis Powers in the war, does not represent the 
Spanish people, and by its continued contiol of Spain is making impossible 
the participation of the Spanish people with the peoples of the United Nations 
in international affairs.” 

While the status and functions of consular agents, as at present recognized, i The 
are of modern origin, the roots of the consular system extend far back beyond 
the establishment of permanent embassies. The Greek city-states devel()[)ed ooRins 
an inchoate consular service differing from the modern system in that the 
consuls were citizens of the foreign .state instead of the state whose interests 
they protected, hut resembling the modern system in a number of other 
respects.’"" During the Middle Ages the practice grew up among the coast 
cities of the Mediterranean of appointing “maritime comsuls” whose function 
it was to decide in their home ports disputes growing out of sea trade and 
who were in time led to go to foreign ports and set up a temporary residence 
there. On the other hand, at perhaps an even earlier period, the custom arose 
among the foreign merchants of maritime cities of electing one of their group 
to act as judge of their commercial disputes. In time these two sets of judges 
were fused, and states Lame not only to send out consuls to foreign countries, 
but to enter into treaties stipulating the protection to be afforded them and 
the functions they were to be permitted to perform. With the establishment of 
permanent embassies in the seventeenth century the functions of consuls were 
greatly reduced; and at the same time the strengthening of the conception of 
national sovereignty led to a refusal, except in Mohammedan countries, to 
permit them any longer to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction over their 
countrymen.'"" 

For thi; text of the resolution, see Dept, of State BuUrtin, Vol XV, 1143. 

A summary of the points of view of the delegates of the different countries may be 
found in United Nalion.s Weekly Bulletin, Vol I, No. 21, p. 21. 

See Phillipson, International Law and Custom of Antienl Greece and Rome, 1 , Chap. 

VI. 

For a study of the character of the modern consular system, see Potter, Introduction 
to the Study of Ini. Organization, 5th ed., Chap. VI, Sec.A; Stowcll, Consular Cases and 
Opinions from the Derisions oj the English and American Courts; Harvard Draft, Legal 
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Legal Unlike diplomatic agents, consuls are not representatives of their state as 

fonsuis*^ such, and are not accredited to the foreign government but are merely cus¬ 
todians in the foreign country of such of their state’s domestic interests as 
the latter has seen fit to confide to them. Fundamentally, therefore, their 
status is not an international but a national one. But inasmuch as they are 
api^)inted by their state, are recognized by the foreign states in which they 
reside as possessing an official character, and are permitted in that guise to 
perform certain functions otherwi.se belonging to officials of the foreign states, 
they have come to acquire a limited international status; and they arc 
governed and protected by definite, if somewhat restricted, rules. For the 
most part the character and functions of consuls are regulated by separate 
treaties between their home state and the several states to which they arc 
sent.'"’ But as in the course of time the provisions of these treaties have 
come to be more or less uniform and conventional, it may be said that the 
status of consuls is now in many respects part of international customary 
law."" In addition, the Convention on Consular Agents, adopted at Habana 
in 1928, has created definite rules of law for the states parties to the 
convention.'' '■ 

While the functions of diplomatic and consular officers are essentially 
different and their legal character correspondingly distinct, a number of states 
have found it convenient to combine the two functions in the same person, 
so that diplomatic officers may in certain cases be vested with consular powers 
and consular officers with limited diplomatic functions."- Such arrangements 
must, of course, be made in agreement with the state to which the officer is 
sent; and some confiLsion has arisen in the determination of the status of an 
officer when performing the two distinct sets of functions. In general it may 
be said that the formalities for admittance to the tw'o offices must be sepa¬ 
rately complied with, the officer presenting his full powers as a diplomat and 
a.sking for his exequatur as a consul."'* In the United States, by act of Con¬ 
gress of 1924, as amended in 1931, it is provided that “Foreign Service 
officers may be commissioned as diplomatic or as consular officers or both; 
Provided,... 'I'hal all official acts of such officers while serving under diplo¬ 
matic or consular commi.s.sions in the Foreign Service shall be performed 
under their respective commissions as secretaries or as consular officers.” **' 


Positton and Functions of Consuls, Introductory Note; Stewart, Consular Privileges and 
1 mm unities; Puente, The Foreign Consul: Hts Juridical Status in the Untied States; Hack- 
woith. Digest, IV, 655-949, H>de, Int. Law, II, §§460-488. 

‘'' J The vast number ol these treaties is pointed out in Harvard Draft, 210 ff. 

See Stowell, op. at. 

1 * * For the text of the convention, sec Hudson, Int. Legislation, IV, 2394, Am. Journal, 
Vol. 22 (1928), Supp. 147. 

' ‘ - See Harvard Draft, 204 

’' ' The Habana Convention of 1928 provides that: “In case of the absence of a diplo¬ 
matic representative of the consul’s State, the consul may undertake such diplomatic actions 
as the Government of the State in which he functions may permit in such cases.’’ Art 12. 

1 ‘ ‘ The combination of two services has obvious adminis-trativc advantaf'cs On its part 
the United States, being notified of the appointment of foreign representatives in a similar 
dual capacity, accords them a formal reception in their diplomatic chararter and issues 
an e.\equatur to them in their consular capacity. 
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Since consuls have no representative character, international law docs not Oradosof 
concern itself with their various grades. Hence the questions of lank and 
precedence which have been raised with respect to public ministers do not 
concern consuls. As a matter of domestic administration, however, most large 
states adopt a classification which distinguishes between consuls-general (hav¬ 
ing supervision over a larger area), consuls, vice-consuls, and consular 
agents."'' One distinction, however, which formerly obtained some recogni¬ 
tion at international law was that between comulcs tnhsi, professional consuls, 
or “consuls of career’’ as they are now called, sent out by their government 
for the express purpose of attending to its interests and forbidden as a rule to 
engage in any other business, and consules elccti, chosen by the state from 
among merchants resident in the foreign country and not necessarily citizens 
of the state they represent. The latter, when appointed at all, are of inferior 
rank; and they do not enjoy all of the privileges and immunities conceded to 
the former. 

As in the case of diplomatic officers, it has now become an academic ques¬ 
tion whether a state is obliged to admit consuls from other states. The 
conditions of modern intercourse make their admi.-.sion an implied condition 
of membership in the international community. However, as in the case of 
diplomatic agents, a slate may refuse to admit a particular individual whose 
conduct has given ground for belief that his presence in the country would 
be undesirable. No reasons need be assigned for so doing. In 1869 Great 
Britain refused to admit Major Haggerty, a naturalized American of Irish 
descent, because of his alleged connection with Fenian plots.'"’ 'Fhe admit¬ 
tance of a consul is accomplished by the presentation on his part of a patent 
or commission, in return for which he is furnished by the foreign state with 
an e.xequatur, which recognizes him as an official of his government and 
authorizes him to exercise the functions appropriate to his office. Should the 
conduct of the consul become obnoxious to the foreign state, it may request 
his home government to recall him; or if the matter be serious, it may forth¬ 
with withdraw his exequatur and thus leave him without authority to continue 
his functions. In 1856 the United States withdrew the exequaturs of three 
British consuls because of their alleged activities in recruiting men for the 
British army in the Crimea."' In 1861 Great Britain conceded the right of 
the United States to withdraw the exequatur of the British consul at Charles¬ 
ton, although in so doing it expressed the opinion that the authority had 
been exercised without sufficient grounds.'"* 

1 *'’ Sec Harvard Draft, p. 207. 

Hall, International Law, § 105. 

Ibid. 

Moore, Digest, V, § 700. Numerous later cases might be cited. See, for c\amplc, the 
controversy between the United States and Great Britain over the announcement liy the 
latter of its intention to withdraw the exequaturs of two .-Vmerican consulai officeis at 
Neucastle-on-Tync on grounds of alleged misuse of their office to divert traffic from British 
to American steamship lines. Hackworth, Digest, IV, 677 ff. 

For the demand of the United States in 1941 that German and Italian consular officers 
be withdrawn because of activities outside the scope of their legitimate duties, see ibid, 

681 ff. 
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While the various functions of consuls are primarily determined by the 
municipal law of the state appointing them, the exercise of many of their 
functions encroaches upon the jurisdiction of the local government and to 
that extent requires its consent. This consent is regularly given in the form 
of consular treaties or conventions, which specify the rights consuls are to 
enjoy and the functions they are to perform in the two countries respectively. 
The more important of these mutually recognized functions, now so generally 
provided for as to have become part of customary international law,”'' relate 
to the merchant marine of the consul’s home state and to the .settlement of 
the estates of deceased persons. A typical consular convention, such as 
that between the United States and Sweden of June i, 1910,’-" provides that 
the respective consuls shall have exclusive charge of the internal order 
of the merchant vessels of theii nation and shall alone take cognizance of 
differences which may arise between captains and their crews, except in 
cases where the differences are of a nature to disturb the peace of the port. 
They shall also have authority to arrest deserters from the vessels of their 
nation, shall settle damages suffered at sea by such vessels, and shall super¬ 
intend proceedings relative to the salvage of vessels. The notarial powers 
of consuls consist in receiving the depositions of the captains and crews of 
ves.sels of their own country and in authenticating deeds and testamentary 
dispositions of their countrymen. They may also appear personally on be¬ 
half of the absent heirs or creditors of deceased nationals of their own state. 
In addition to these functions, expressly stipulated in treaties, consuls arc 
intrusted with numerous duties relating to the commerce of their country 
with the foreign state, such as the legalizing of .ship's papers, the inspection 
of invoices, and the collection of information regarding conditions of trade 
and industry, as well as with the protection of citizens of their home coun¬ 
try when in distre.s.s. For these latter duties, however, no special authoriza¬ 
tion of the foreign state is required, and they are governed by domestic law 
only. 

The long-established privileges and immunitic.s conceded by states to 
foreign diplomatic agents are not enjoyed by consuls in like degree, there 
being no representative character attaching to their persons. Nevertheless, 
since consuls arc public officers of their states and are custodians of its mate¬ 
rial interests, it has been customary for the state in which they perform 
their functions to afford .special protection to them and to regard their 
consular offices and archives as possessing a certain degree of inviolability. 
An attack upon a consulate by a mob in time of riot and disorder is regarded 
as a serious affront to the state whose arms and national Hag are displayed 
upon the building, and redress is demanded much as if the consul were a 
diplomatic agent. In 1919 when the American consular agent Jenkins was 
kidnapped by bandits in Mexico, the Department of State advised the 

i’'’For a detailed list and comment, see Harvard Draft, Art. ii; Hackworth, Digest, 
IV. 806 ff 

Treaties and Conventions, III, 2846. 
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Mexican Government that the United States expected that measures would 
be taken to obtain the release of Jenkins even if it should become necessary 
to pay the ransom demanded.’^* In addition to these somewhat vague cus¬ 
tomary privileges and immunities, numerous others have been stipulated 
for in consular treaties and conventions, with the result that there arc wide 
variations in the practice of the several states. The Havana Convention 
of 1928 has introduced some degree of uniformity into the practice of the 
American Republics, keeping on the whole within the range of general 
practice. 

As a general rule, consuls arc subject to the civil and criminal jurisdic- Amcnabil- 
tion of the foreign state. In rebjiect to civil suit it was held in Rarbuit’s 
Case that a commercial agent of the king of Prussia in Great Ilritain was jiirisdution 
not entitlerl to the privileges of jus gentium belonging to ami;as.sadors and 
was therefore not protected from civil suit by the municipal law, which the 
court held to be “only declaratory of the ancient universal jus griiiium.” '-■* 

In the case of Viveash v. Becker,*"' decided in 1814, the British court refused 
to exempt a consul to the duke of Oldcnbuig from the necessity of giving bail 
bond when arrested for debt, the same distinction being adverted to between 
consuls and public ministers as was made in Barbuifs Case, in 1890 it was 
held by the Supreme Court of the United States, In re. Baiz,’- ‘ that a consul- 
general of Guatemala, who alleged that he was exercising the functions of a 
diplomatic officer, was not a public minister within the intent of statutes of 
the United Stales and could claim no exemption from civil suit. In the case of 
Fenton Textile Association v. Krassin,'"'’ the British court denied immunity 
from proce.ss to the defendant, an official agent of the Soviet Government 
appointed under the terms of a special trade agreement. His claim of a diplo¬ 
matic chaiacter was rejected. In the case of Bigelow v. Princess Zazianoff,'-' 
involving a suit for damages brought by the Prince.ss against Consul Bigelow 

For details, see Hyde, Int. Imw, 11 , § 286 In the Francisco Mailen case, invoKmR a 
claim lor indemnity for an attack upon the Me.\itan consul in El Paso, Texas, the Com¬ 
mission was picsented with the question whether consuls were cnlitleil to a special protec¬ 
tion of their persons, the answer of the Commission bein); in the neftitive in respect to oilier 
prerogatives than tho.se enjoyed by the citizens of the stale, but being in the aflirmative if 
“special protection” meant that in executing the ordinaiy haws ot the country "the gov¬ 
ernment should realize that foreign governments aic sensitixe regarding the tie.ilnient 
accoidcd to their representatives, and that therefore the goxernment of the consul's resi¬ 
dence should exercise greater vigilance in resiiect to their si-curity and safety ” rommissioner 
Nielsen denied, however, that there could be any element of “jiunitivc damages” in the 
amount awarded. Opiniom, of the Cotnnmsioners, ujz;, pp 254, 204; Avi Jounial, Vol 21 
(1927), 803, 80.S. 

Hudson, Int. Leghlution, IV, 2394. Int. Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, 
p. 424. 

‘-•^Buvot V. Barbuit, High Court of Chancery, 1737 Fenwick, Cases, 621; Hudson, 

Cases, 810 In the course of his opinion the Loid Chancellor said. “But what creates my 
difficulty is, that I do not think that he [Barbuit I is intrusted to transact affairs between 
the two crowns, the comini.ssion is, to assist his Prussian M.ajesty’s subjetts here in their 
commerce; and so is the allowance. Now this gives him no authority to intermeddle with 
the affairs of the King: which makes his employment to be in the nature of a consul.” 

'=*■* 3 M. & S. 284; Cobbett, Cases, I, 309. 

'-®135 U. S. 403 (i8go). Fenwick, Cases, 623. 

'2838 Times L. R. 259 (1921). Hudson, Case\, 787; Fenwick, Cases, 597. 

'“’Court of Appeals of Paris, 1928. Fenwick, Cases, 632, Hudson, Cases, 817; Am 
Journal, Vol. 23 (1929), 172. 
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for libelous statements in an American newspaper, the French court refused 
to admit Bigelow’s plea to the jurisdiction of the court on the ground that the 
alleged libel was connected with his official act of refusing a passport, holding 
that the statements were not a “necessary and indispensable corollary” of the 
official act. 

The general rule of the amenability of consuls to criminal jurisdiction is 
sometimes modified to the extent of exempting them from prosecution for 
minor offenses and, in other cases, of taking more moderate action than would 
normally be taken. In 1868 the United States pressed for a heavy indemnity 
from Peru for alleged illegal and hasty procedure in the arrest of ("onsul Weile 
for participation in an assault.'-'* When, however, a consul is guilty of grave 
offenses, he is subjected to regular criminal prosecution and punished accord¬ 
ing to the law, as in the case of the German consul-general at San Francisco, 
Franz Bopp, who was convicted on January 10, 1917, of conspiring to destroy 
munitions and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. The vice-consul and a 
consular attache were given life sentences.'-" 

It is common to exempt consuls from direct personal taxes, such as income 
taxes and taxes upon other personal property, but to subject them to the 
usual taxes upon real property and upon the private business in which they 
may happen to be engaged. The subject is governed by treaty stipulations, 
which have now become sufficiently common and uniform to approximate to 
a general rule.’In a case relating to the consul of the elector of Hesse, the 
United States Department of State in 1856 announced the doctrine that 
consuls, provided they were not citizens of the United States, were “exempted 
from all public .service, and from all taxes, imposts and contributions except 
such as they may have to pay on their property, or in consecjuence of their 
engaging in commercial pursuits.”’" It is also common to exempt consuls 
from the obligation of appearing in person as witnesses in court in civil cases. 
Where necessary, the consul’s evidence may be taken in the form of a deposi¬ 
tion at the consulate. In Dillon’s Case,’ *^ involving a criminal prosecution, a 
conflict arose between a provision of the French-American treaty of 1853, 
giving to the respective consuls immunity from appearance as witnesses before 
the courts, and the provision of the United States (’onstitution giving to 
accu.sed persons the right to be confronted with witnesses in open court. The 
result of controversy was, on the one hand, an apology on the part of the 
United States for its action in compelling the attendance of the consul in 
court, and, on the other hand, an unwillingness on its part to conclude 
treaties in the future exempting consuls from the duty of giving testimony in 
criminal cases.’"* 

Stowcll and Munio, Cmes, I, 22. 

Hackworlh, Dtgal, VII, 402. 

’ See ibtd, IV, 774, where the provisions of the treaty of iq2.s between the United 
Stales and Germany are riled Compare Harvard Draft, Art. 24, and comment 
''' Moore, Digat, V, § 715. 

' Ibtd, § 714. 

' ^ ^ The distinction between the appearance of consult) before the local courts in civil and 
in criminal cases is now well established. Compare Harvard Draft, Art. 22, and the Habana 
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The function of exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction over their coun- Special 
try men assigned to consuls in the Mohammedan countries of the Mediter- fon'^b^u^sH 
ranean during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries continued to be exercised theOiien 
by them in those parts after having been taken from them in European 
countries. Treaties known as “capitulations” were entered into from time to 
time, extending the system to other non-Christian countries in the Near and 
Far East, and also enlarging the jurisdiction of the consuls and conferring 
upon them many of the privileges and immunities belonging to diplomatic 
agents. In consequence of the differences between the European and the 
Oriental systems of law, the right was secured by the leading powers to have 
their consuls exercise jurisdiction not only over cases between citizens of 
their own country but over mixed cases between such citizens and natives of 
the non-Christian state. As the result of recent treaties these extraterritorial 
rights have now come practically to an end.' “ 

Convention of 1928, Art 15 See, on the general subject, Ilackwoith, Digest, IV, 753 ff . 

Stewart, Consular Privileges and hnmumlies; Puente, The Foieign Consul: His Juridical 
Status in the United States, Chap 111 . 

‘ •' See above, p. 273. 
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Law between nations, as between the citizens of the more highly developed 
states, performs a twofold function. In the first place it determines the legal 
relation of states to the community of which they are members and their 
respective relations to one another within that community. This is the older 
function of international law, and in accordance with it we have the whole 
system of iDersonal status and of rights and duties discussed in the preceding 
chapters. In the second place international law performs the function of 
promoting common interests, in respect to which there is not so much a 
conllict of rights as a need of cooperative action to bring about an orderly 
regulation of matters of mutual benefit to all. This second function of inter¬ 
national law has been of relatively late manifestation; but having once come 
into being it has grown with striking rapidity and has within recent years 
come to occupy perhaps as significant a place in the foreign relations of states 
as the adjustment of mutual rights and duties.* 

The legislative function performed by multipartite treaties has already 
been adverted to.- Since no international conference has ever been given the 
authority to act directly on behalf of the mcmbeis of the international com¬ 
munity, it is necessary for states, when seeking to promote common interests 
by cooperative action, to draw up general treaties, commonly described as 
“conventions,” and to submit them to the ratification of each separate state. 
In the case of most of these treaties provision is made that, in the event that 
not all states desire to become a party to them, they may come into effect 
between those states that ratify them. While this necessary provision has 
caused complications in cases where a second convention of broader scope 
replaces an earlier convention, leaving certain states parties to the first agree¬ 
ment and not to the second, there is no alternative so long as separate ratifica¬ 
tion by each state is a condition of the binding force of all treaties. 

In a broad way the term social may be applied to certain interests of the 
state which are connected neither with the political interests of government 
nor with the economic interests associated with the production and distribu¬ 
tion of goods. These interests, as between nations, are on the whole not 

^ It is obviously not easy to draw a sharp line between the regulation of conflicting inter¬ 
ests and the j)romotion of common interests. Even in the regulation of conflicting interests 
there is involved the promotion of a common interest in law and order as against the 
anarchical asscition of individual claims. The principle of cooperative defense, one of the 
most lormid.iblc problems of international law, might properly fall under the above chapter 
heading It is excluded because of the conflicts of national interest underlying it. 

- See above, pp. 32, 77, 428. 
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controversial in character, being in varying degrees common to all states; 
and they may be conveniently classified under the heads of public health, 
public safety, public morals, and what has now come to be called ‘‘social 
justice.” In some instances, as in the case of public health, the effective 
promotion of these social interests may be beyond the efforts of the individual 
states, so that cooperative action by the nations as a body is imperative. In 
other instances, while individual action and bilateral treaties may be sufficient 
to bring satisfactory results, cooperative action by the whole community of 
nations may promote the particular interest to a far greater degree. The 
various conventions by which states have undertaken to promote their social 
interests have grown steadily in number, and it will be sufficient here to 
enumerate their titles and general scope, leaving the details to treatises deal¬ 
ing more particularly with the subject.-* 

Prior to the establishment of the League of Nations international cotipera- public 
tion in the field of public health consisted in the adoption of a scries of multi- 
partite conventions, the first of which was the International Sanitary Conven¬ 
tion signed at Venice in 1892. This was followed by successive Cholera and 
Plague Conventions in 1893, 1894, and 1897. A revised Sanitary Convention 
was adopted in 1903,^ which contained elaborate provisions with respect to 
the enforcement of quarantine measures in ports and frontiers. A convention 
adopted in 1907 established an International Office of Public Health at 
Paris.' A new convention was adopted in 1912, revising and supplementing 
the earlier conventions.'’ The convention of 1912 was in turn revised in 1926.^ 

In 1924 an Agreement for the creation of an International Office for dealing 
with Contagious Disca.ses of Animals was .signed at Paris.'* 

In 1920 the League of Nations established its own Health Organization, 
creating a separate Health .Section in the Secretariat and appointing a Health 
Committee composed of repre.sentatives of the health administrations of the 
separate states."' It was not, however, until the establishment of the United 
Nations in 1945 that coordination of the various health activities was made 
effective. A new World Health Organization (WHO) was establi.shed at a 
conference held in New York in 1946, in which sixty-seven states partici¬ 
pated.'" Provision was made that the new WHO was to come into effect 

For the organization of the variou.s unions and other .s|)ecia!izcd international associa¬ 
tions, sec above, p 196 For a description of then cuiicnt activities see lutfrmUional 
Organization, published quarterly, 1947—, by the World Peace Foundation, also. Inter¬ 
national Agencies in whicii the United States Paiticipates The distinction between social 
and economic interests is obviously arbitrary in respect to a number of oiganizations, and 
the classification here followed is for purposes of convenience onI> Note the combination 
in the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

* Treaties and Conventions, II, 2066. 

Ibid., 2214 

« Ibid., Ill, 2972. 

^ Ibid, IV, 4962; Hudson, Ini. Legislation, III, 190J. 

® Hudson, op cit, II, 1239. 

® See Ten Years of World Cooperation, Chap. VII; Myers, Handbook of the League of 
Nations, pp. 58, 2n. 

For the text of the Constitution of WHO see Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XV, 

2II. The Constitution proclaims as one of its principles that: “The enjoyment of the highest 
attainable standard of health is one of the fundamental rights of every human being without 
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when its constitution was ratified by twenty-six members of the United 
Nations. The WHO is destined to absorb all other health organizations. It 
has taken over the health work performed by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), which was established in 1943 to 
take over general relief work in the areas occupied by enemy armies during 
the war.'' 

Closely associated in certain of its objectives with the World Health 
Organization is the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), established 
by a C'onstitution signed October 16, 1945. The objectives of the organization 
are partly scjcial and partly economic. In tbe social field it seeks to promote 
research in respect to questions of nutrition and to assist nations in raising 
their standards of nutrition and promote more effective methods of the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of food products. The organs of the FAO are a 
conference in which each member nation is represented, an executive commit¬ 
tee appointed by the conference and a director-general who supervi.ses the 
administrative bureau.^^ 

In the field of public safety the earlier Convention on Safety of Life at 
Sea, adopted in 1914 after the Titanic disaster, was replaced in 1929 by a 
second and more elaborate convention in which provision was made for life¬ 
saving appliances, water-tight .subdivision of ships, life-boats, radio teleg¬ 
raphy, and other conditions of navigability of .ships designed to secure the 
object of the convention.*® 

In the field of public morals a number of significant general conventions 
have been adopted recognizing the need of international cooperation in order 
to make international legislation effective. In 1926 a new Convention for the 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade was adopted, replacing earlier con¬ 
ventions.” In 1921 a new Convention for the Suppression of Traffic in 
Women and Children was opened for signature at (leneva designed to sup¬ 
press more effectively the “White Slave Traffic.” In 1919 a Convention on 
the Liquor Traffic in Africa was adopted, seeking to protect the natives of 
the continent against the dangers of alcoholism.’” With this convention may 
be as.sociatcd the Brus.scls Act of 1890 regulating the trade in arms and am¬ 
munition in Africa, which was replaced by the Convention on the Control of 
the Trade in Arms and Ammunition signed at St. Germain-en-Laye in 1919, 


distinction of race, religion, political belief, economic or social condition.” See W. R. Sharp, 
“The New World Health Organization,” Am Journal, Vol. 41 (1947), 509. 

'' Department of State Bulletm, Vol. XV, 1156. 

Within the inlcr-American community the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, created in 
i()02 and given new functions from time to time, acts as a central agency assisting the 
health authorities of the American states in the prevention, control and eradication of 
disease The Bureau is located in Washington and acts as the regional branch of the Inter¬ 
national Office of Public Health at Paris. Masters, Handbook of International Organizations 
in the Americas, 424. 

For the text of the Constitution of the FAO, see Am. Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), Supp., 76. 

* ^ Hudson, Int Legislation, IV, 2724. 

1 '' Ibid, HI, 2010 See C Vitla, Recueil des Cours, Vol. 45 (1933—III), 561. 

' Ibid, 1 , 726 A later convention of 1933 deals with the Suppression of the Traffic in 
Women of Full Age Ibid., VI, 469. 

*0 Ibid., I, 352. 
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which, remaining unratified by the Great Powers, was in turn replaced by the 
convention of 1925 which, in its turn, remained unratified.’" 

In 1936 the Convention for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic in Dan¬ 
gerous Drugs was opened for signature at Geneva, supplementing earlier 
conventions of 1912, 1925, and 1931.^® Tn accordance with Article 23 of the 
Covenant, the first Assembly of the lA'ague of Nations in 1920 created an 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs.’" 

This Advisory Committee was replaced in 1946 by the Commission on Nar¬ 
cotic Drugs established by the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations."" In 1923 a Convention on the Suppression of the Circulation of 
and the Traffic in Obscene Publications was adopted, replacing the earlier 
convention of 1910."’ 

The Constitution of the International Labor Organization, forming Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, was based upon the principle that the uni- conu-ntions 
vcrsal peace which was the object of the League of Nations could be estab¬ 
lished “only if it is based upon social justice Section I recited the urgent 
need of improving the conditions of labor and stated that “the failure of any 
nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of 
other nations which desire to improve the conditions in their own countries.” 

Acting in pursuance of this objective of social justice the successive General 
Conferences of the Organization have adopted a long list of draft conventions 
and recommendations to be submitted to the member states. The subjects 
dealt with by these draft conventions and recommendations include the fol¬ 
lowing problems of labor policy; employment; general conditions of labor; 
the work of women and children; industrial health, safety, and welfare; social 
insurance; industrial relations; administration of social legislation."’’ Among 
the important conventions which have come into force are the Convention 
Limiting the Hours of Work in Industrial Undertakings to Eight in the Day 
and Forty-eight in the Week,"* the Convention Fixing the Minimum Age for 
Admission of Children to Industrial Employment,"’ the Convention concern¬ 
ing the Employment of Women before and after Childbirth,"® and the 
Convention concerning the Employment of Women during the Night,"’ all 
four adopted at W'ashington in 1919; the Convention concerning Workmcn’i 
Compensation for Occupational Diseases,"* adopted at Geneva in 1925; and 

” For the text of the unratified convention of 1925, see ibid. III, 1034. 

Ihtd, Vlf, 359. The convention of 1925 created a Permanent Central Board 

Ten Years 0} World Coopetaiwn, p 301. B. A. RenborR, "Principles of International 
Control of Narcotic Drugs,’’ Am. Journal, Vol. 37 {1943), 436. 

See G. A. Morlock, Department of State Bidletin, Vol. XVI, pp 91, 6S7. 

-' Hudson, Int. Legislalwn, II, 1051. See C Vitta, Recueil des Cours, Vol 43 (1933—III), 
s6i-6()6. 

-2 The structural organization of the ILO has been discussed above, p 200 Only its func¬ 
tions arc considered here 

- ‘ The International Labor Code, 1930, published by the ILO, contains a “systematic 
arrangement of the conventions and recommendations’’ from 1919 to 1939. 

' Hudson, Int. Legislation, I, 392. 

- Ibid , I, 417 

2 '> Ibid, I, 407. 

Ibid, I, 412. 

HI; 2624. 
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the Convention Ensuring Benefit or Allowances to the Involuntarily Unem¬ 
ployed, adopted at Geneva in 1934.“® 

At the meeting of the General Conference of the ILO in 1944, a declaration 
of the aims and purposes of the organization and of the principles which 
should inspire the policy of its members was adopted, known as “The Phila¬ 
delphia Charter.” In 1946, the organization, looking to the conclusion of 
an agreement with the United Nations by which it might be brought into 
relation with that body as a “specialized agency,” adopted an amended 
constitution. The agreement with the United Nations was signed on December 
20, 1946. 

In 19.^8 an Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees was found at Evian, 
France, for the consideration of aid to refugees from Nazi persecution. Sub¬ 
sequently, during the course of the war, the mandate of the Committee was 
extended to include all European refugees who were obliged to leave their 
country of residence because of danger to their lives or liberties on account of 
race, religion, or political beliefs. On December 15, 1946, the General Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations adopted the Constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization (IRO),'" and the agreement constituting the new 
specialized agency was opened for signature the following day. The primary 
ta.sk of the organization was the repatriation of refugees and displaced per¬ 
sons, with the secondary task of the resettlement of those who, for valid 
reasons, could not return to their countries of origin. 

Paralleling the various measures of international cooperation for the pro¬ 
motion of social interests have been the measures taken by the American 
states within their regional group. The most important of these measures 
have been those taken in the field of public health. The Pan American Sani¬ 
tary Bureau was created a.s early as 1902, and within recent years its fiinc^ 
tions have been expanded to include practically every aspect of public health 
of concern to the American states, including the control and regulation of 
the drug traffic. In 1924 an Institute for the Protection of Childhood was 
established. In 1928, at Habana, the Inter-American Commission of Women 
was established, the activities of which have been expanded from time to time 
looking to the protection of the civil and political rights of women and their 
status in industry, commerce, and agriculture. The Inter-American Confer¬ 
ence at Mexico City in 1945 called for the formulation of a “Charter for 
Women and Children.” At the same conference a “Declaration of the Social 
Principles of America” was adopted, calling for the preparation of an “Inter- 
American Charter of Social Guarantees.” ■‘- 

^'>U>id, VI, 9:0 In 1937 the Inteinalion.il Labor Office published a comiiletc docu¬ 
mentation of the work of the conference:., Intemalwnul Labor Conference: Conventions 
and Recommendations, 1919-1937 

For the text of the Charter, see Am Journal, Vol. 38 (1944), Supp , 20^ 

■ 5 ’ Sec Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol. XVI, 423 ff, where the objectives of the orsanizalion 
are described 

*2 For a description of the innumerabh- forms of inter-American coiiperation, see 
Masters, Handbook of International Organizations in the Americas, which contains a sum¬ 
mary of 109 oiganizations which have their headquarters in the Western Hemisphere, the 
great majority of which arc limited to American membership. See also Ball, The Problem 
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The economic interests of states have liecome so complex of recent years c. ('ooper 
anrl have come to bear so important a relation to the national welfare that it liVion of 
is difficult in many cases to find a basis upon which they may be distinguished f-i-^nomic 
from the interests commonly designated as political. Assigning the term 
political somewhat arbitrarily to the interests that are connected with the 
position of a state in the community of nations and with the organization and 
administration of its domestic government, the economic interests of a state 
may be said in general to involve the production of raw materials nr access to 
supplies of them, the manufacture of goods, the protection of patents and 
copyrights, the sale of goods in domestic and foreign markets, transiinrtation, 
communication, finance, and the conservation of natural resources. Obviou.dy 
these interests must form an object of international law, for they have 
brought into play the most sharply competitive forces of national life, and 
they have been since the sixteenth century the underlying causes of one war 
after another. The closing years of the nineteenth century and the opening 
years of the twentieth witnessed perhaps the climax of that “economic im¬ 
perialism” which, succeeding the earlier political imperialism, had for its 
object the exploitation of the economic resources of undevelopc’d countries 
and the control of their foreign trade."'* The decades between the two World 
Wars witnessed in its most acute form the policy of what is known as “eco¬ 
nomic nationalism,” which sought to develop the economic power of the 
individual state as an adjunct to its military power, looking only to immediate 
gains and indifferent to the effect which its measures might have upon the 
welfare of other states.'** 

There were, however, certain economic interests in which competition did ProU'ction 

. ... t . al inilus- 

not enter or in respect to which all states had a common concern in their tn.u and 
regulation. Among these was the protection of industrial and literary prop- 
erty."'’ In i88.^ a convention was signed at Paris creating the International 
Union for the Protection of Industrial Property, whereby reciprocal national 
treatment was assured to patent rights throughout the member states.’’*' This 
convention was supplemented by a protocol signed at Madrid in 1891, deal¬ 
ing with indications of origin and the registration of trade-marks, and was 
revised at Brussels in igoo and again at Washington in 1911. A new conven¬ 
tion, replacing the earlier agreements, was .signed at the Hague in 1925, and 
it was followed by separate agreements concerning the Suppression of False 

of Inier-American Organization, and the numerous publications of the Pan American Union 
listed in Appendix B. 

The Declaration of the Social Principles of America, adopted at the Conference of 194.^, 
asserted that it would be desirable if “the standards of the rights of labor” set forth in 
the piinciples adopted at the different International Labor Conferences were ‘‘effectively 
incorpoiated in the life of the peoples of this Continent ’’ It then declared certain funda¬ 
mental social principles and called upon the Intcr-Amencan Juridical Committee to pre- 
paie a Charter of Social Guarantees, to be submitted to the Conference of .\merican States 
to be held at Houota. Pan American Union, Congress and Conference Series, No. 47, p. 9a. 

Sec, in particular, Moon, Imperialism and World Politics. 

'*' See below, p. 500. 

•*‘ See Ladas. The International Protection of Industrial Property; F Ruffini, Recueil 
de\ Cours, Vol. 12 (1926—II), .tqi; M Plaisant, ibid, Vol. 39 (1932— 1 ), 357 
Tieaties and Conventions, II, 1935. 
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Indications of Origin of Goods and the International Registration of Trade- 
Marks.*' A new Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property was 
signed at London in 1934, and with it three supplementary agreements on the 
suppression of false indications of the origin of goods, and registration of 
trade-marks and industrial designs.*'* While the protection of industrial 
property by the above conventions still leaves gaps due to lack of uniformity 
in the legislation of the several states, it has succeeded in minimizing to a 
large degree the friction that might otherwise be e.xpectcd. With it must be 
associated the protection of copyrights by the Convention for the Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Works signed at Bern in 1886, revised at Berlin in 
1908, and replaced by a new convention signed at Rome on June 2, 1928.*'’ 
In 1946 an Inter-American Copyright Convention was signed at Washington, 
replacing earlier conventions. 

Inter- In the field of international communications it was early seen that only by 

n.ition!ii international regulation could the benefits of the new instruments and 

Hons agencies of communication be enjoyed to the fullest degree. Cooperative 

regulation was first undertaken by the General Telegraphic Convention, 
.signed at Paris in 1865, and .subsequently modified and extended. In 1925 the 
International Telegraph Conference and in 1927 the Radio-Telegraph Confer¬ 
ence decided to combine their conventions, and in 1932 at Madrid a new 
Telecommunication Convention was signed creating the International Tele¬ 
communication Union, abrogating the earlier conventions of the two services 
and creating a single Bureau of the Union at Bern.*" In 1945 the Inter- 
American Telecommunications Convention was signed at Rio de Janeiro, 
estaljlishing an Office of Inter-American TelecommuniLalions at llabana." 
The General Postal Convention, signed at Bern in 1874, created the General 
Postal Union, which in 1878 became the Universal Postal Union.'-' Provision 
was made that for the purpo.scs of the convention the territory of the member 
states should be regarded as ‘‘one single territory.” New conventions were 
adopted from time to time, repeating the terms of earlier conventions, as at 
London in 1929, at Cairo in 1934, at Buenos Aires in 1939, and at Paris in 
1947.“ In 1884 a Convention for the Protection of Submarine Cables was 
signed, which is still in force.*^ 

Hudson, Ini Legislation, III, 1761, 1782, 1785. 

Ibid, VI, S70, 8S&, 8.S8, 894 

Ibid, IV, 2463 

^"For the text of the convention, see ibid, VI, 109 In accordance with the provisions 
of the new Telecommunications Convention, sipned at Atlantic Cil>, September 2, 1947, 
the location ol the Bureau is to be transferied to Geneva. 

Int Agencies in uhich the United States Participates, 25:2 ff. The Convention of 1945 
replaces the earlier Radio Communications Convention of 1937. 

*- For a description of the aclivitics of thisimpoilant union, sec Wooll, Int Government, 
186-205; Vinacke, Int Organization, 405 ff., L’Union Poslale, monthly publication of the 
Bureau. 

For the text of the convention of 1930, sec V S Treaty Series. A numbei of separate 
agreements were also entered into at the Congress of Buenos Aires, but the United States 
did not sign them 

The Congress of the Union, held in Paris in May 1947, approved an agreement to make 
the Union a specialized agency of the United Nations. 

Treaties and Conventions, II, 1949. 
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The regulation of navigation on the high seas is brought about partly by NaviKation 
rules of customary law and partly by conventions providing for the adoption 
of uniform national legislation.'"’ The navigation of the great international 
rivers, such as the Rhine and the Danube, which were opened to international 
commerce in 1815 and 1856, is conducted under separate rules and regula¬ 
tions administered by international commissions created for that special 
purjiose."’ At the close of the first World War the navigation of certain 
rivers opened to international commerce by the peace treaties was regu¬ 
lated by a C'onvention on the Regime of Navigable Waterways oi Inter¬ 
national Concern, .signed at Barcelona in 102r, which supplemented the 
international regime first applied to the Rhine by a general extension of 
the right of free navigation over the navigable waterways of the contracting 
powers.”' 

Freedom of transit by railways and by inland waterways has presented 
pn'blems of practical convenience, generally lacking political interest. The 
('onvention on Freedom of Transit, opened for signature at Barcelona in 
1921, adopted general regulations to secure the right of free transit, upon 
terms of equality, acro.ss the land territory of the contracting powers.'*'* A 
later (^invention on the International Regime of Railways was adopted at 
Geneva in iq2,l with the object of making provision for freedom of commu¬ 
nications and transit by international cooperation in the organization and 
working of railway traffic.''’ In iq,?,? a new Convention on the Transport of 
Passengers and Luggage by Rail was signed at Rome,"’" and at the .same time 
a Convention on the Transport of Goods by Rail, revising and extending 
earlier conventions." ' In 1945 an Agreement Concerning the Establishment 
of a European Central Inland Transport Organization was signed at London, 
which iirovides for a coordinating and consultative body, consisting of a council 
and an executive board, which is given the power to perform a wide variety of 
legal acts necessary to the utilization and improvement of means of transport 
within the area brought under control.’■* Annexed to the main treaty is a 
Protocol Relating to Traffic on Inland Waterways. The Convention on Motor 
Traffic, .signed at Paris in 1926, replaced the earlier Convention concerning 
the International Circulation of Motor Vehicles signed at Paris in 1909, while 
a separate Convention on Road Traffic was adopted dealing with rules of the 
road.' ■ rhe Pan American Highway Convention of 1936 expre.sses the mutual 
interest of all of the American states in the construction of a highway which 
will open up sections of the different states hitherto isolated from one 
another.’* 

’’’ See above, Chap. XXII, “The High Seas.” 

See above, pp. 199, 387. 

■ Hudson, Int Leghlation, I, 6.38. 

Hudson, Int. Legislation, 1 , 62.S. See above, p 405. 

Ibid, 11 , 1130. 

For the text of the convention, see ibid., VI, 568. 

Ibid., VI, 527. 

For the text of the agreement, see Am. Journal, Vol. 40 (1946), Supp., 31. 

Hudson, Int. Legidalion, III, 1859, 1872. 

Int. Conferences of Aineriian States, 1933-1940, p. 201; Hudson, VII, 584 
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The regulation of aerial navigation has met with greater obstacles, due to 
the sharper competition of airlines of different nationalities. In 1919, follow¬ 
ing the hr^t World War, a Convention on the Regulation of Aerial Navigation 
was signei at Paris, which sought to establish “regulations of universal ap¬ 
plication’’ for that new means of communication and transportation.'’"’ Supple¬ 
mentary agreements regulated the conveyance of mail and parcels by air 
and the enforcement of customs regulations. In December. 1944, the Conven¬ 
tion on Civil Aviation was signed in Chicago by the delegates of fifty-four 
nations. The Convention created the International Civil Aviation Organiza¬ 
tion (ICAO). At the same time two separate agreements were signed, the 
International Air Services Transit Agreement, known as the “Two Freedoms 
Agreement,” granting .specified privileges of transit, and the International 
Air Transport Agreement, known as the “Five Freedoms Agreement,” grant¬ 
ing three additional privileges.'’® 

The problem of the conservation of natural resources has met with a ready 
respon.se from governments. The prevention of plant di.seases and pests and 
the protection of animal life have been the object of both bilateral and multi¬ 
lateral treaties. The C'onvenlion for the Prevention of the Extension of Phyl¬ 
loxera Epidemics was signed at Bern in 1881; the Convention for the 
Preservation of Birds Useful to Agriculture was signed at Paris in 1902: 
a Convention for the Protection of Migratory Birds was signed at Washington 
in 1916 between Great Britain (on behalf of Canada) and the United 
States; and a Convention on the Organization of the Fight against Locusts 
was signed at Rome in 1920.'’" 

The protection of fisheries has been an object of special solicitude on the 
part of the United States. In 1911, after sharp controversies between the 
United States and other .states engaged in the seal fisheries, the Pelagic 
Scaling Convention was signed at Washington."' A Convention concern¬ 
ing Halibut Fisheries in the North Pacific Ocean between the United Slates 
and Canada was signed in 1923.'’- This convention was superseded by a new 
convention in 1930; and in the same year the two .states signed a Convention 
for the Protection of Sockeye Salmon Fi.sheries."' The Halibut convention of 
1930 was in turn superseded by a new convention signed January 29, 1937,'’* 
to which were attached a series of detailed Regulations which were adopted 

“'■ /bid, I, 35q. See above, Chap. XXI, “Jurisdiction over the Air.” 

For the text of the convention and of the separate agreements, see Final Act and 
Related Ducutnenls oj the International Ctvd Aviation Conference, Department of State 
Publication, No. 2282. See above, pp 411 ff. 

For the text, see Martens, Nouv. rec gin. ze sir, VI, 261. 

•'8 Ibid., XXX, 686. 

Treaties and Conventions, III, 2645. The convention is discussed at length by the 
Supreme Court of the United State.s in the ca.se of Missouri v Holland, 252 U S 416 
(1920), where it was held that the protection of migratory birds properly came within the 
scope of the treaty-making power of the United States. Fenwick, Cases, 559; Hudson, 
Cases, 850. 

Iludson, Int /legislation, I, 502. 

Treaties and Conventions, III, 2066. See above, pp. 421 ff. 

8 -For the text, see Am Journal, Vol. ig (1925), Supp., 106. 

Ibid, Vol 2S (1931), Supp., 188; Vol. 32 (19.58), Supp., 65. 

Ibid , Vol 32 (1938), Supp, 71. 
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by the International Fisheries Commission.'*In 1931 the Assembly of the 
League of Nations opened for signature a convention prohibiting the taking 
or killing of certain kinds of whales which had become extremely rare."'’* An 
agreement for the Regulation of Whaling, not limited to baleen whales, was 
signed in London in 1937.'*' This was superseded by a new International 
Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, signed at Washington on Decem¬ 
ber 6, i 946.'’‘*' Existing conservation regulations were adopted and an Interna¬ 
tional Whaling Commission was established to amend the regulations in the 
future as conditions might require. 

I'he conflicts between states to extend overseas commerce fill a large part 
of the diplomatic history of the past three centuries. With the simultaneous 
rounding of the Cape of Good Hope and discovery of the American Con¬ 
tinent, new fields of colonial expansion were opened up to the leading Euro- 
I)ean states, and rivalries were begun which, under new forms, persist to the 
present day. While the interests involved were limited in earlier day*: to a 
.small class of the people, the transition from an agricultural economy to an 
industrial economy that took place within the leading states during the nine¬ 
teenth century made the development of foreign commerce a matter of vital 
concern to the entire citizen body. What was formerly a rivalry between great 
banking and commercial houses, with governments lending in most cases 
merely their indirect aid, became a direct rivalry between the governments 
themselves, and the interests at issue came to be regarded as second only to 
the great issue of national security, if not jxirt of that security itself. 

The competition of the leading powers to obtain control over the sources of 
supply of the raw materials essential to their industrial life formed, perhaps, 
the most impottant phase of the “economic imperialism” which by the open¬ 
ing decade of the present century had replaced to a great extent the political 
imperialism of the nineteenth century.'*'' Few of the industrial countries pos¬ 
sessed within their borders the vital raw materials of iron, copper, and coal. 
Later, new raw materials became equally essential,—oil and rubber; man- 
ga/ie.se and other ores. How was the industrial state to assure itself of a 
constant supply of these materials? If it did not control territories in which 
there were assured deposits, it would be at the mercy of its rivals, who might 
decide at any time to throttle its industrial life. International control of the 
supply and distribution of these materials was not believed to be within the 
range of practical statesmanship. The leading powers shifted for themselves, 
relying upon their political power to give them the assurance they needed. 
Smaller industrial states, unable to bring diplomatic pressure to bear to secure 
special advantages, acquiesced with a greater or less degree of uneasiness in 

*'■'Ibid., Vol. 35 (1941), Supp., 184. 

Treaties and Conventions, IV, 5372. 

•*" Hudson, Int. Legislation, VII, 754. 

See Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol XV, 1101 

In addition to Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, cited above, see Staley, Raw 
Matrriah in Peace and War; Emeny, Strategy of Raw Materials; Wallace and Edminster, 
International Control of Raw Materials; Raw Materials Problems and Policies, League of 
Nations, 1946. 
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the necessity of living at the commercial mercy of their more formidable 
rivals. What prevented the economic situation from becoming even more 
acute was the fact that the private owners of raw materials were as a rule 
ready to sell to all alike who were able to pay the price. 

The second great concern of the modern indu.strial state was to secure 
foreign markets for the dispo.sal of the surplus products of industry.'" ft was 
an old problem made acute by labor-saving machinery and standardized pro¬ 
duction, in consequence of which many of the products of industry were 
manufactured in excess of domestic consumption. Economists taught that the 
prosperity of a country depended upon its having a favorable balance of 
trade. But no economic theory was needed to induce industrial leaders to 
expand their production and then in turn look to foreign markets to maintain 
their higher rate of production. The result was a ruthless competition not 
merely between individual manufacturers but between governments acting in 
their interest to obtain a privileged position wherever it could be obtained. 
If the particular state had political control over a colony or dependency it 
sought to reserve the market for itself as far as possible. Where it did not 
have political control it sought to maintain the policy of the “open door,” in 
accordance with which the foreign market was to be accessible to all upon 
equal terms. 

But the products of industry were not the only goods for which foreign 
markets were sought. Opportunities must be found for the investment of 
surplus capital which, like the excess of goods, rc.sulted from the mechanical 
inventions that multiplied the productivity of labor. But the investment of 
capital frequently involved political complications and led at times to the 
intervention of the Great Powers in the domestic affairs of undeveloped 
countries. In the case of independent states the rivalry between the leading 
industrial powers took the form of making loans with special economic advan¬ 
tages in view, securing concessions for the building of railways and the open¬ 
ing of mines and oil-wells, and the development of public services such as 
water supply and electric power.'"* In the case of colonies and protectorates, 
the political control of the empire did not necessarily mean an exclusive 

■" The litcratuie of the .subject is extensive. See in partuular, Culbertson, Inteniational 
Economic Policies; Donaldson, Inteimtional Economic Relations; Williams, The. Etonomic 
Foreign Policy oj the United Slates; McClure, World Prosperity; Addresses by J. B. 
WhiUon, B Kmeny, W. McClure,/’rocfcdwj's, Am. Soc Ini Law, ly.jG, pp 104 ff 

Compare the note sent by Secretary of State Hay in iSyg to the jirincipal powers of 
Emojie in an effort to check the encroachments of the powers upon China. Latane, History 
of American Foreign Policy, 564 ff ; Bemis, Diplomatic History of the United States, 484. 

- During the long presidency of Porfirio Diaz in Mexico, 1876-igii (with the exception 
of four years), conce.ssions were freely granted by the Mexican Government to foreign 
eaiiilalisls, with the result that the revolutionary government of Carranza spcuied the 
adojition of a new constitution in 1917 which included provisions asserting the ultimate 
ownciship of the nation in all lands and waters, including minerals, salt, mineral tiicis, and 
petroleum in its different forms Legislation in puisuancc of the constitution brought on 
a series of sharp international controversies. See above, p. 289. In like manner the exiiloita- 
tion of Persia in pursuance of the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 and the exploitation of 
Morocco in the opening decade of the century led to acute international rivalries See Moon, 
op cit, Chaps. X, XII. For the special case of China, see below. 
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monopoly of the investment of capital, but it had as a rule that practical 
effect. 

'I'hus things stood on the eve of the first World War. The Hague Confer¬ 
ence of 1907 had met and left untouched not only the regulation of competi¬ 
tive armaments but the regulation of economic rivalries which gave to national 
armaments part of their justification. To protect its commercial interests in 
all parts of the world a state must have a powerful army and a powerful 
navy: it must be able to meet rival states at tbe conference table with a 
consciousness on both sides that the failure to meet demands believed to be 
reasonable would have unfortunate consequences. But powerful armies and 
navies in turn were a heavy drain upon national resources; they consumed 
raw materials that might otherwise have been available to industry and made 
new sources of supply imperative. The point was now reached where political 
and economic imperialism were so closely interrelated as to be a single policy, 
and statesmen had no difficulty in seeing in that policy the vital interest of 
national defense.'"' 

Among the Fourfeen Points set forth by President Wilson in 1918 as the Proposed 
conditions of a permanent peace was; ‘‘The removal, as far as possible, of all o^oppor. 
economic barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the peace and a.ssociating themselves for 
its maintenance”"' Tn accordance with this principle, a provision was 
included in the Covenant of the League of N'ations looking to “equal oppor¬ 
tunity for trade and commerce of other members of the League” in certain of 
the territories to be placed under mandate."-'’ Two years later, at the close of 
the Washington Conference of 1921-1922, a general agreement was signed 
“relating to the principles and policies to be followed in matters concerning 
China.” '' For half a century China had been subjected to various forms of 
exploitation by foreign powers. Treaties with individual powers granted leases 
and concessions, fixed maximum rates that might be impo.sed upon imports, 
and pledged certain revenues in payment of public debts.” By the “Xine 
Power Treaty’’ the signatory powers agreed to respect the sovereignty, inde¬ 
pendence, and territorial and administrative integrity of China and to use 
their intluencc to establish and maintain the principle of equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry of all nations throughout Chinese territory. With 
the object of making effective the principle of the “open door” in China, the 
contracting powers agreed not to seek themselves, or to support their respec¬ 
tive nationals in seeking, any arrangement which might establi.sh in their 
favor superior rights with respect to commercial or economic development in 
any designated region of China or any such monopoly or preference as would 

‘ ‘ See above, pj) 33, 493 

■' Point 111 . Am Join mil, Vol. 13 (1919), 161. 

■'.\it 2’, pai s 

'For the text ot the treaty, sec J'reatwi and Conventiom, III, 3120, Hudson, Int Legis¬ 
lation, II, S23 

■ ‘ See Willoughby, Foieign Rights and Interests tn China; G. A. Finch, ‘‘.Vnieiican Diplo- 
ni.ic> and the Financing ol China,” , 1 m. Journal, Vol. 16 (1922), 23. 
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deprive the nationals of any other power of the right of undertaking any 
legitimate trade or industry in China.'* 

But these limited provisions failed to meet the larger problem of the grow¬ 
ing “economic nationalism” which succeeded to the economic imperialism of 
the prewar period. The study by the League of Nations of plans for military 
disarmament was not accompanied by the study of plans for the “economic 
disarmament” which was equally urgent. The economic rivalries of the lead¬ 
ing powers became more acute than ever; and they were only intensified by 
the financial and economic depression which in 1929 spread from one country 
to another. The London Conference of 1933 sought to establish basic prin¬ 
ciples of international economic relations, in accordance with which the 
competitive struggle might have been directed to the general welfare. But 
the failure of the conference threw the leading industrial states back uiion their 
own resources. New tariff barriers were erected, quotas were fixed for im¬ 
ported goods, currencies were “managed” to gain temporary advantages, 
barter agreements were entered into, and what was in effect an economic war 
for national survival ensued. The international community failed to assert 
its authority in a field in which economic and political interests went hand 
in hand.'** 

On the part of the United States a special effort was made in 1934 to 
lower the barriers of trade by the conclusion of a scries of “reciprocal trade 
agreements” in accordance with which the parties to the agreement sought 
to develop their foreign markets by making reciprocal concc.s.sions in re.spect 
to existing tariff duties upon specific articles. A significant feature of the 
agreements was the provision that the contracting countries should grant each 
other unconditional and unrestricted most-favored-nation treatment, so that 
any advantage or favor granted to a third country should be accorded 
immediately and without compensation to the other contracting country.'^" 
The program was interrupted by the outbreak of the war; but in any case 
it was clear that stronger forces were at work in certain states than could 
have been checked by minor economic mca.sures. 

The first announcement of new economic principles came with the Atlantic 
Charter, subsequently inairporated into the Declaration by United Nations. 
The Charter proclaimed the intention of the signatories to endeavor, with due 
respect for their existing obligations, “to further the enjoyment by all .States, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic 

The liteiaturc of the situation in China at this period is extensive See, in particular, 
Goodnow, China, an Analym; Hornbcck, China Today: Political; Bau, Foreign Relations 
of China, Open Door Doctrine in Relation to China. 

■■'See Simonils and Emeny, The Price of Peace; Inter-Amcrican Juridical Committee, 
“Prclimindiy Recommendation on Post-War Problems,” Recommendations and Reports, 
jip .^i ff ; E. M. Patterson, “Lcs bases cconomiciues de la paix,” Recueil des 
Cours,\’()] ^7 (ic)3£—III), 4ig. 

"" The several Trade Agreements Acts of 1934, 1937, and 1940 have been the suhjeet 
of much (li'-cussion in connection with policies of economic reconstruction See, in particular, 
Sayre, The Way Forward 

The constitutionality of the trade agreements is discussed by Hackworth, Digest, V, 419 ff. 
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lirosperity”; and it expressed their desire “to bring about the fullest collabora¬ 
tion between all nations in the economic field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor standards, economic advancement and social security.” 
’I'he hope was held out that after the war a peace might be established which 
would not only afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries, but which would “afford assurance that all men in all 
the lands may live nut their lives in freedom from fear and want.” The 
objectives of the Atlantic Charter thus contemplated not only ‘‘a wider and 
permanent system of general security” for states as members of the interna¬ 
tional community, I)ut measures of international cooperation for the promo¬ 
tion of the welfare of the individual citizens within the separate states. 

In July, 1944, a conference met at Bretton Woods and as a rc‘-ult of its 
discussions an agreement was reached to create an Iniernalional Monetary 
Fund, the chief object of which was to a.'-si'.t states in the stabilization of 
their currencies and to promote orderly exchange ai rangements. 'I’he agree¬ 
ment was signed in Washington on December 27. 1945."- A Board of Gov¬ 
ernors was elected and the organization began its activities in September, 
1946, with an effort to obtain agreements with its thirty-nine member states 
in the strurture of exchange rates. 

A second agreement reached at Bretton Woods was for the establishment of 
an International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.'’’’ The purposes 
of the bank are to assist its member states by facilitating the investment of 
capital for productive purposes and to .supplement private capital by bank 
loans for urgent projects of national reconstruction. 

In 1945 the United States elaborated “Proposals on World Trade and 
Emi)loymcnt.” These were followed by a draft Charter for an International 
Trade Organization.’'‘ The Charter wa.s redrafted by the Pre[)aratory Com¬ 
mittee of the International Conference on Trade and Employment which met 
in London in 1940, and again in New York and in Geneva in 1947. The objec¬ 
tives of the organization are the promotion of industrial and general economic 
development by the removal of trade restrictions and discTiminatlons and 
the e.stablishment of an international body to assist in the observance of the 
obligations assumed and to advise in the adoption of additional measures. 
Succe.s.sive chapters deal with employment, economic development, general 
commercial policy, and restrictive business practices.*''■ 

''' The Charter thus represents the recognition that the welfare of the individual human 
being, over and above the boundaries of states, has become an object ol international law. 
Comji.ire the “Four Freedoms'’ set foith in President Roosevelt’s message to Congress of 
January 6, 1941. "The third is freedom fiom want, which, tran.'-latcd into world terms, 
means economic understandings which will secure to every nation a healthy peacetime life 
for its inhabitants—everywhere in the world ” 

For the tc.xt of the agreement, .see United Nations Monetary and Financial Conferences, 
Final Act and Related Documents, 1944, Dept, of State Publication, No. 21S7; Halm, Inter¬ 
national Monetary Cooperation. 

'' ‘ For the text of the agreement, see ibid For the message of President Roosevelt sub¬ 
mitting the agreements to Congress, sec Depl. of State Bulletin, Vol XII, 220. 

Foi the text of the proposed Charter, see Dept, of State Publication, No 2598 
See Dept, of Slate BuUciin, Vol. XVI, 69, 587; Vol. XVII, 603 The United Nations 
Conference on World Trade and Employment met at Habana on November 21, 1947. 
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The The Economic and Social Council of the United Nations is designed to be 

and Sodal ^ Central coordinating agency by which the United Nations may coordinate 
th'n'ni'tcd policies and activities of the various specialized agencies through which 

Xaiionb certain important measures of international cooperation may be made 
practically effective. Article 55 of the Charter calls upon the United Nations 
to promote: ‘‘{a) higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development; (b) solutions of interna¬ 
tional economic, .social, health, and related problems; and international cul¬ 
tural and educational cooperation; and (c) universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms lor all without dis¬ 
tinction as to race, .sex, language or religion.” In pursuance of this extensive 
program the Council is called upon to set up commissions in social and 
economic fields; and through the.se commissions it will seek to maintain con¬ 
tact not only with the specialized agencies that have been brought into 
relation with the United Nations but with other international organizations 
of a private character which arc performing functions of practical co¬ 
operation.'*’ 

AtmTican I’arallcling, and in a degree anticipating the con.structive plans contem- 
cconomic plated by the international community for the regulation of economic 
cooperation interests, have been the successive measures adopted by the .■\merican states 
to regulate and promote inter-American economic interests. The protection 
of industrial and literary property was one of the earliest objectives of inter- 
American conferences. In the field of communications numerous sjiecial 
congres'-es and conferences have been held for the improvement of inter- 
American postal services, and telegraph and radio communication. In the field 
of transportation, in addition to railway, maritime and aerial committees and 
commissions, the project of greatest significance has been the development of 
a I’an .American Highway, linking the capital cities of each of the American 
states. The emergency conditions created by the outbreak of war in 19,^9 led 
to the creation of the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee, the objective of which was the promotion of closer cooperation 
in monetary and commercial relations, so as to enable the American States to 
meet the dislocations caused by the war. The Committee drafted a Conven¬ 
tion for the Establishment of an Inter-American Jiank, created an Inter- 
American Development Commission, formulated an Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement to bring about a more equitable distribution of coffee crops, and 
in other ways sought to promote the ‘‘economic mobilization " of the American 
states. At the Conference on Problems of War and Peace held at Mexico City 
1945 "Economic Charter of the Americas” was adopted, which sought 

CompaiL', in rcbpict to its general objectives, the “Ktonomic Charter of the America‘s,’’ 
adopt!fl In the Conference on Problems of War and Pea<c at Mc'dco City in 1945. The 
garter ‘-el-, iorlh a declaialion of objectisci, looking to ‘‘a constiuctive ba-,!.-, for the sound 
development of the Americas,” lolloived b> a dcclaiation of piinciples with resHut to ii'-ing 
levels oi living, equality of access to raw matciials, reduction of barnei.s to tiade, '.tabili/u- 
tion of currencies, just and equitable treatment for foreign enterprise and capital, and intei- 
natiunal action to facilitate distribution of production surpluses 
See above, p 192. 
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to lay down the principles which might form “a constructive basis for the 
sound economic development of the Americas.” The new Organic I’act of the 
Inter-American System contemplates the coordination of these and other 
activities with those of the United Nations.”^ 

The sharp conflicts of national ideologies which came to the front during g. Tho 
the decade preceding the second World War made it clear that both the 
problem of political disarmament and that of economic disarmament could dit-ann.imtn 
only be made effective if accompanied by measures which might be described 
as “moral disarmament.” The power of these ideologies lay in tho suppression 
of freedom of speech and of the pre.ss and in the control of the several govern¬ 
ments over the .sources of information and of communication 'i'hc rc"^ult was 
on the one hand to intensify the spirit of fanatical nationalism, and on the 
other hand to create suspicion and distrust ot other touiUrie® Xegaiive meth¬ 
ods of suppression weie suppUmenled by po'-i',ive measures taken by govern¬ 
ments to direct public opinion throimh control of -'ducation and through the 
use of the new in.strumentality ol radio bi -adca'lrig. Under such conditions 
of intellectual isolation, cooperation bet’veen certain states was dependent 
not upon the mutual understanding by peoples of their common interests but 
upon the will of the dictatorship actually in control of the country."' 

(Jn November 16, 1945, the Constitution of the United Nations Educa- r\Ksco 
lional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was signed by the 

' ' ' n j objt'L lives 

delegates of forty-four states, and was thereupon submitted to the govern¬ 
ments for their “acceptance.” The rreamble of the Constitution declares 
that “since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed,” that the war just ended “was a war 
made possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equal¬ 
ity and mutual respect of men”; and that a peace must be founded, if it is 
not to fail, “upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind”, and 
that the states parties to the Constitution “are agreed and determined to 
develop and to increase the means of communication between their [leoples 
and to employ these means for the purpose of mutual under.standing and a 
truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives.’’ Article T .^'Cts forth 
the iiurpo.se of the organization as being to promote collaboration among thi' 
nations through education, science, and culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for the human righis and funda¬ 
mental freedoms affirmed in the Charter of the United Nations. 

riie organization is open, as of right, to the members of the United Na¬ 
tions. It includes a General Conference, an E.xecutive Hoard and a Secretariat. 

The General Conference consists of representatives of the states members of 
the organization and it determines the policies and the main lines of work of 

The pmpoM'd "OrKnnic Statute” ol the Intcr-Amcric.in System m.ike- pinvision lor 
an Ktonomic and Soci.d rouncil, the lunctions of which would .ippioxim.iU' iho-e ot the 
Economic and Soiial Council ol the United N.itions, limited, howevei, to the iiaitower 
circle of the inter-.\mei ican community Sec above, p 200, n. (15 

Sec C G Fenwuk, “The Problem of Moral IJisaimament.” Aw Journal, Vol 41 

(1947), 112. 

For the text of the Constitution, see 


Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol XIII, S02 
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the organization. The Executive Board consists of eighteen members elected 
by the General Conference, and it is responsible for the execution of the 
program adopted by the Conference. A Secretariat is created, consisting of 
Director-General and Staff. National commissions are provided for, which are 
to act in an advisory capacity in matters of interest to the organization. 
Special provision was made for bringing the organization into relation with 
the United Nations as one of its specialized agencies.*"’ 

‘'"On Febr«ai\ 1947, the Ornani/ation signed an agreement with the United Nations. 
Sec Dept of State Bulletin, Vol XVI, 254 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


The Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 

In the theory of general jurisprudence a distinction is made between the A. intcr- 
substantivc law and the adjective lam or law of procedure.' The substantive proLtXrjl 
law defines in positive terms the various rights which the law will aid and 
protect. Accompanying these substantive rights and forming an cs.sential part 
of them are certain remedial rights, which entitle their possessor to use due 
and proper means to enforce his primary rights or to obtain redress in case 
of their violation. Uhi jus, ibi remedium. “Where there is a right there is like¬ 
wise a remedy.” A right which has no remedy attached to it is, therefore, in 
a technical sense, not a right at all; it is merely a claim for which perhaps the 
fullest moral justification may be advanced, but which can not be made effec¬ 
tive by the agencies of the law. 

Possessed of a legal right, it is to the law of procedure that the holder turns 
to find what steps he must lake to make his right effective. Under municipal 
law these steps are, as a rule, strictly defined; and the claimant must proceed 
according to them if he is to obtain the redress to which he is entitled under 
the law. In all cases the procedure is pacific, and the determination of the 
redress due under the circumstances is made by designated judicial agencies 
acting in the name of the state and applying the principles of law laid down 
for the decision of the particular case. Enforcement of the decision of the 
court remains, like the determination of the measure of redress, a function of 
the state, beyond the control of the individual.® 

In international law the distinction between the substantive law and the 
law of procedure is a relatively recent development. Writers of the nineteenth 
century, following the lead of Grotius and Vattcl, were content to di''lingui.sh 
between “the law of peace” and “the law of war,” without seeking to a.ssert 
principles of jurisjirudence which might appear to make the protection of 
substantive rights dependent upon a procedure so lacking in juridical charac¬ 
ter as that of war.’ fhe international community was not as yet organized so 
as to impose upon its members the obligation of pacific .settlement. It was 
only with the development of arbitration at the turn of the century that 
jurists found it appropriate to mark off the law of procedure from the sub¬ 
stantive rights of stales, seeking in that indirect way to condemn recourse to 
war by placing it in contrast with the available alternative of procedure by 
arbitration.' 

* See Holland, The Elements of Jurisprudence, 8th ed., pp. 78, 147, 347. 

- See above, p. 30, where the general nature of international law (^l^.cu?^cd 

•'* It was common for writers to divide theii treatises into two parts, Vol. 1 , “Peace," Vol. 

II, “War," and leave it at that. 

* The name of James Hiown Scott stands out prominently in this connection 
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Arl)itration was, however, a procedure of limited scope, as specified in the 
particular treaty which made provision for it. Hence it came about that the 
obligation to resort to the procedure of arbitration and the procedure itself 
were regularly embodied in the same international document. In the first of 
the important multipartite treaties of arbitration, the Hague ("onvention of 
189Q, the articles setting forth the scope of the obligations undertaken by 
the parties to the treaty were followed by articles describing the procedure 
to be followed when a case came within the treaty. This combination of 
substantive and procedural law characterized subsequent multipartite treaties 
for the peaceful settlement of international disputes, being conspicuous in 
the General Act of Geneva of 1928, as well as in the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of fnternational Justice and in that of its successor, the International 
Court of Justice.® 

The general recognition by nations of reciprocal rights and duties, as well 
as the drastic nature of war as the ultimate form of self-help, led at an early 
date to the creation of a legal obligation to negotiate in advance of an appeal 
to force. The College of Fetials of ancient Rome went through the formality 
of sending ambassadors or heralds who presented the demands of their state 
and asked for due redress.® The elaborate discussions by the canonists and 
the theologians and by Grotius and his followers all insist in the clearest 
terms upon the necessity of negotiation in advance of a decision to resort to 
force." Even where there was a deliberate purpose of resorting to force, there 
appears to have been a recognition of the necessity of some pretense of 
negotiating as a concession to tho.se general standards of morality to which 
even absolute monarchs usually paid deference. Negotiations, conducted at 
reasonable length, left open the possibility of a satisfactory concession on the 
part of the state upon which the demand was made, and at the same time 
made it possible for third slates to intervene as friendly mediators between 
the parlies. By the close of the nineteenth century it had come to be assumed 
that an exchange of diplomatic notes would precede resort to forcible meas¬ 
ures of redress. ITie Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter¬ 
national Disputes of 1899, in recognizing arbitration as the most effective 
and equitable means of settlement, referred to disputes “which diplomacy 
has failed to settle.” In like manner the innumerable multilateral and bilateral 
treaties of arbitration of recent years.® 

Quite apart, however, from any specific legal obligation to negotiate, this 
form of peaceful procedure would appear to be based upon practical expedi- 

•'*This combination of substantive and procedural law was, however, not followed in 
respect to the laws of war, which, as in the case of the Habile Conventions of 1899 and 
1907, have rpRularly been formulated without any reference to the conditions undei which 
resort to war would be justifiable. 

*’ Sec Phillip-son, International Jmw of Ancient Greece and Rome, Vol II, Chap. XXVI 

‘ See the extensive literature relating to a “just war,’’ above, p. 49. Also, Scott, Law, the 
State, and the International Community, II, 299 if. 

The General Act of Geneva (sec below, p 525) is to the same effect. “Disputes .. which 
it has not been possible to settle by diplomacy.” Article i Hudson, International Legislation, 
IV, 2529- Also, General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration, International Conferences, 
1889-1928,p 458 
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ency in all cases in which states are acting in good faith. The wars even of the 
nineteenth century involved in most cases too great a risk not to lead the 
claimant state to make every effort to persuade the opposing party to accept 
the terms of settlement proposed. Only in rare cases, therefore, of marked 
disparity in military power have states suddenly broken off negotiations, as if 
impatient to get ahead with the use of force. In 1911 Italy, doubtless realizing 
the preposterous character of its demands, abruptly terminated its negotia¬ 
tions with Turkey and sent an ultimatum which was practically equivalent 
to a declaration to war.'* Again, in 1914 Austria-Hungary, losing all self- 
control, sent an ultimatum to Serbia which closed negotiations almost before 
they had begun.*" More recently, in September, 1931, Japan undertook mili¬ 
tary operations in Manchuria without so much as a preliminary exchange of 
notes with China.'* The Nazi Government of Germany, having prepared the 
ground for the annexation of Austria and Czechoslovakia, dispensed with 
negotiations, but found it expedient to go through the appearance of negotia¬ 
tions in the case of Poland.** On the other hand Japan negotiated at great 
length with the United States in regard to the conflicts of interest between 
the two powers in the Far East, however treacherous its conduct when the 
negotiations came to a deadlock.''* 

The histoiy of international relations contains numerous instances of inter¬ 
vention on the part of third states in ca.ses in which the conflict of rights ofiicewmi 
between two or more states appeared to be beyond the ability of the parties 
to settle by peaceful means. In some instances the intervention was by means 
of armed force, in which case the intervening state added a new element to 
the dispute. Such, for example, was the mediation or intervention of the Great 
Powers between Greece and Turkey in 1868 in relation to the island of Crete, 
and again between Turkey and Crete in 1897,“ other cases the interven¬ 
tion was friendly and non-compulsory in character, undertaken with the 
object of reconciling the differences between the opposing parlies and pro¬ 
posed to them for acceptance or rejection according to their free choice. In 
1856 the signatory powers of the Treaty of Paris obligated themselves, in 
the event of a dispute between the sultan and one or other of them, to have 
recourse to the mediatory action of the whole body of signatories.*** At the 
same time a protocol was adopted in which the obligation to mediate was 

*> For details, sec Barclay, The Turco-Italian War and its Problems; Garner, Recent 
Developments in International Law, Lecture VI 
’" For details, see Stowcll, Diplomacy of the War of 1914, Chap. II. 

In this case, however, Japan was careful not to declare war upon China, so that the 
action taken must be classed under another head See below, p. 538. “War" did not actually 
begin until ('hina declared it formally after the Japanese attack at Pearl Haibor 

The negotiations are given in summary form in Events Leading up to World War II, 
pp. 17s ff. In the case of Austria the interview between Hitler and Schuschnigg at Bcrchtes- 
gaden one month hefore the occupation of Austria by German troops had the character 
rather of an ultimatum than of free negotiations 

' ■< Sec Pfiire and War; United Stales Foreign Policy, 1931-1941, pp. 118 ff. and docu¬ 
ments aciompanying. 

See Fauihille, Droit international, Nos. 938, 942 (6). 

Art VIII. 
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presented in the form of a vocu to which all states were invited to adhere.^" 
While as many as forty states adhered to the protocol, its restrictive clause, 
"as far as circumstances might permit,” rendered it practically ineffective. A 
similar limited obligation to have recourse to mediation or, if preferable, 
arbitration was entered into by the signatory powers of the Berlin treaty of 
1885.’' In the same year the dispute between Germany and Spain over the 
Caroline Islands, which had threatened to result in war, was settled by 
mediation of Pope Leo Xlll.’** An instance of mediation with the object of 
putting an end to hostilities is to be seen in the mediation of the United 
States in t866 between Spain on the one hand and Peru, (]hile, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador on the other.*" The right of either party to refuse an offer of media¬ 
tion was exemplified in the refusal of the United States in 1898 to accept the 
lender of good offices made by Great Britain, France, Austria, and the Pope.“'’ 
Tn 1899 the Hague Peace Conference, being impressed with the advantages 
of such friendly Intervention for the maintenance of the general peace, en¬ 
deavored to give a qualified legal standing to it as a form of procedure. The 
convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes provided for 
a recourse by the disputants themselves, before an appeal to arms, to the 
good offices nr mediation of one or more friendly powers."’ A further article 
sanctioned the action of third powers in coming forward upon their own 
initiative and offering as far as the circumstances allowed their good offices 
and mediation to the states at variance. This offer might be made even during 
the course of hostilities, and it could in no case be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. Succeeding articles, after pointing out the duties of the mediator to act 
as a friendly compositor, emphasized the right of the contending parlies to 
reject the offer of mediation and the optional character of the advice that 
might be offered."- A special procedure wa.s recommended by which the two 
parties might each choose a third state, thereupon leaving it to the two 
mediators to find a solution if pos-sible.-** 

Commissions of Inquiry made their formal appearance as an international 
institution at the Hague Peace Conference of 1899.-' Recourse to fact-find¬ 
ing agencies had, however, long been resorted to by states bilaterally for such 
problems as the delimitation of boundary lines and the adjudication of 
private claims. The purpose of the Commission which formulated the Conven¬ 
tion for the J’acific Settlement of International Disputes was to give a specific 
character to a procedure which, being limited to the determination of facts, 
might be resorted to in cases where the parties might not he willing to submit 


Fauchille, op. cU., No. 936. 

Art. 12. Set Hr and For Stale Papers,, LXXVI, 4. 

** Sec Slowell and Munro, International Cases, I, 49. 

Sec Moore, Digest, VII, § T0O7. 

2" Further instances may be found in Moore, Digest, VII, §§ 10GS-10G7; Fauchille, Droit 
international. Nos. 937-942 

21 Art 2 Sec Flague Conventions, p 43 

22 Arts 4-6 

2'* Art. 8. The procedure of mediation has now in large part become merged in that of 
“conciliation " See below, p. 524. 

2^ Sec Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, 107, 167. 
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the whole controversy, involving questions of law and of political interest, to 
the procedure of arbitration. Title III of the Convention, “On International 
Commissions of Inquiry” made provision that “in disputes of an international 
nature involving neither honor nor vital interests, and arising from a differ¬ 
ence of opinion on points of fact,” it was deemed expedient to institute an 
international commission of inquiry with the object of facilitating a settle¬ 
ment of the dispute hy an impartial investigation of the facts.-’' The com¬ 
position of the commission was to follow the composition of the arbitral 
tribunals established by the same convention.-”’ Provision was further made 
that, since the report of the commission wa.s limited to a finding of fact, it 
should have in no way the character of an arbitral award and should leave 
the parties entire freedom as to the effect to be given to the finding.-' 

An opportunity for putting into effect the procedure devised by the Hague The DoRRcr 
Conference was presented in 1904 in relation to the disputed facts connected 
with the Dogger Bank incident. In that year certain Russian warships, on 
their way to the Far East, fired by mistake upon a fleet of British fishing 
vessels. An international commi.ssion of inquir> was appointed, three of whose 
members were of neutral nationality, and was empowered to inquire into and 
report upon all circumstances relating to the North Sea incident, i)articularly 
upon the question as to where the responsibility lay and upon the degree of 
blame attaching to the nationals of the contracting parties or of other coun¬ 
tries.-’" In respect to the scope of its jurisdiction, therefore, the North Sea 
Commission went beyond the provisions of the Hague Convention and exer¬ 
cised what were in fact the functions of an arbitral tribunal.” The success of 
the commission, which met under circumstances of unusual tension between 
the two states, greatly enhanced the prestige of that method of settling dis¬ 
putes, and led to the introduction at the Second Hague Conference of 1907 
of a number of changes in respect to procedure based upon the actual experi¬ 
ence of the Dogger Bank case.'*" In particular there were to be three neutrals 
on the commissions instead of one, thus assuring a greater degree of im¬ 
partiality in the decisions reached. 

I'he procedure of arbitration goes back to the earliest days of international E. Arbitra- 
law. It was well-established in ancient Greece, numerous cases being recorded 
not only of actual recourse to arbitration but of treaties in which the parties 
agreed in advance to submit their disputes to that form of .settlement. It was 
well-known in ancient Rome as a civil procedure, even if there were few 
instances in which it was put into practice in the relations of Rome with 
other states. " From time to time during the Christian era disputes between 

- ’ Art. 9, conventions of 1899 and 1907. 

.\rt. 11 (1899), Art 12 (1907). See below, p. 513. 

-■ Art. 14 (1899); Art. 35 (1907) 

The text of the Russo-Bntish protocol under which the commission was established 
may be found in Am Journal, Vol 2 (1908), 929 For the report of the commi.ssion, sec 
tbtd, p 931 Sec also Scott, lla^ue Court Report'., 404; Hud-on, Cases, 1189. 

See ilershey, International Law and Diplomacy oj the Russo-Japanese War, 240-241. 

•*" See Arts 10-36, Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes .Also, 

IIiRKins, Hague Peace Conjerences, 167-170 

•'' See Phillipson, International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, II, 61 ft. 
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princes and rulers were submitted to the arbitration of the Pope. Vitoria 
and Suarez both argued in favor of arbitration as a means of settling disputes, 
and they found that the Pope had a general competence to require that a 
cause of war be referred to him and to give a judgment which must be obeyed 
except when manifestly unjust.’-* Grotius found that war might be obviated 
by arbitration, quoting instances from ancient Greece, and advocating that 
conferences of Christian powers be held “where those who have no interest at 
stake may settle the disputes of others, and where, in fact, steps may be 
taken to compel parties to accept peace on fair terms.”’* Vattel spoke 
strongly in favor of the procedure.'*® Hut it was not until the treaty of 1794 
between the United States and Great Britain that statesmen began to regard 
the procedure as a practical means for the adjustment of controversies in 
cases where there was a general understanding of the principles of law to be 
applied.'“* 

During the course of the nineteenth century the procedure of arbitration 
grew in prestige and authority a.s the just and equitable means for the settle¬ 
ment of international disputes, even if its scope was somewhat narrowly 
limited. The successful arbitration at Geneva of the Alabavia Claims between 
the United States and Great Britain in 1872 brought the procedure into the 
foreground of international relations.-*' The newly-established Institute of 
International Law drew up a body of rules of arbitral procedure in 1875.-*’ 
At the First International Conference of American States, which met in 
Washington in 1889-1890, a “Plan of Arbitration” of a comprehensive char¬ 
acter was elaborated which made arbitration obligatory in all cases excci)t 
those which, in the judgment of one of the parties to a controversy, might 
“imperil its independence.” Although the plan remained unratified it 
proved the inspiration for numerous bipartite treaties between the American 
States,*" while the new Republic of Brazil signali2e<l the growing importance 
of the subject by entering an arbitral clause into its Constitution of 1891, 
qualifying the right of Congress to authorize a declaration of war.*' 

•*2 NyS), Les Ongina, Chap. V; Mooic, International Arbitratiom, V, Appendix III, 
translating from Merignhac, TratU tkeorique et pratique de I’arhitragc international; 
G. Goyau, “L’Eglise catholique ct le droit dcs gens,” Reciivil da Cours, Vol 6 (1925- -I), 
127. 

•*3 Vitoria, De Jndu, Sec II, no. 5; Suarez, Selections, “On War,” Sec. VI, no. 5. 

De jure belli ac pacts, Eng. trans., Bk II, Chap. XXIII, § VIII. 

■•'3 Droit dcs gens, Bk II, Chap. XVllI, § 329. 

Foi a critical study ol the natuic and practice of arbitration, see Moore, International 
Adjudications, I, XV; Merignhac, Tratle Iheortquc et pratique de Varbitrage international; 
Ralston, International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno; International Arbitral Law and 
Procedure; Stuyt, Survey of International Arbitrations, 1794-1938. 

See below, pp. 514, 654. 

Annuaire de I’lnstitut, Vol I, pp. 126 ff. 

Int. Conferences of Amciican States, 1889-1928, p. 40. 

Sec Manning, Arbitration Treaties among the American Nations. 

Article 34, section ir: the National Congress has the power ... “to authorize the Gov¬ 
ernment to declare war, if recourse to arbitration has not taken place or has failed, and to 
make peace. The phrase, “se nao tiver lugar ou malograrse o recurso do arbitraniento,” was 
intci preted by Ruy Barbosa, one of the framers of the Constitution, as an obligation on 
the part of the Government first to seek the settlement of the controversy by arbitration 
Comnientdrios a Constituiqdo Federal Brastleira, p. 250 For other cases of later date, see 
Garner, Recent Developments in International Law, 507. 
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It was at the first Hague Peace Conference of 1899 arbitration re- ThcHaguu 
ceived recognition as a formal international procedure. The Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes announced that arbitration choice 
had for its object ‘‘the settlement of differences between States by judges of 
their own choice and on the basis of respect for law.” The definition 
expressed two of the essential characteristics of arbitration: first, the fact that 
the tribunal appointed to decide the dispute is formed by the parties them¬ 
selves. It is the free choice of the arbitrators which distinguishes arbitration 
from the procedure of “judicial .settlement” by a [lermanent court establi.shed 
in advance of the dispute. There must be a present confidence of the contend¬ 
ing parties in the ability of the particular arbitrators to render a just decision 
of the case submitted to them.‘‘‘ 

The second characteristic of arbitration expressed in the definition of the‘iiasis of thi 
Hague Convention was that the decision of the arbitrators was to be “on the 
basis of respect for law.” 'I'he phra.se recognized that the law applicable to the 
case might not always be clear, but that the task of the arbitrators was to 
come as near as possible to a legal decision. Arbitration, therefore, was to 
proceed on the basis of principles or rules known beforehand to the contend¬ 
ing parties and accepted by them as a just basis for the award.” On occasion, 
where the dispute involved questions of fact rather than of principle, as in 
the controversy between the United States and Great Britain in 1794 with 
reference to the St. Croix River boundary,”’ and in general in cases relating 
to the inlerpretati(m of treatie.s, the task of the arbitrators might be limited 
to the decision of concrete issues and need have no reference to general prin¬ 
ciples of law other than those bearing upon the interpretation and obligation 
of treaties. Should, however, the dispute involve claims based upon the viola¬ 
tion of alleged rights the validity of which was disputed by the party 
defendant, the arbitral tribunal might be called upon first to determine what 
rules of law were in force at the time and then to apply them to the facts 
presented by the controversy. 

Owing to the indefinite character of many of the rules of international law, 
the contending parties have frequently stipulated in the agreement, or com- 
proinis,"’ under which the dispute is submitted to arbitration that the decision 
of the arbitrators must be in accordance with certain defined principles, 
whether the.se be rules of law alleged to have been in existence at the time the 
controversy started or the general principles of equity or special rules intended 
to hold good only in the particular case.* The Treaty of Washington of 1871 
between Great Britain and the United States provided that the decision of 

Art. IS, Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dispute.s, 1899, 

See, on this point, Scott, An International Court oj Justice, pp. 25 ff. 

On this characteiistic of aibitralion, .see Hmlbon, International Tribunals, Chap. VIII: 

"Law Applicable by International Tribunals.” 

*'■’ See Mooie, International Arbitrations, I, 1-43; Modern Series, II. 

"" The part played by the tompromts in the development of international arbitration has 
been of the greatest importance, since the decision of the case may turn upon the principles 
ot law laid down in it. See, for critical comment, Wehbcrg, The Problem of an International 
Court of Justice, pd. 16 ff. 
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the arbitral tribunal set up for the settlement of the Alabama Claims should 
be governed by three rules agreed upon by the parties as applicable to the 
case and by such principles of international law, not inconsistent with those 
rules, as the arbitrators might determine to have been applicable.*' While 
Great Britain was unwilling to assent to the three rules as principles of inter¬ 
national law in force at the time the claims arose, it accepted them as a 
satisfactory basis for the existing case and for future cases. 

The Hague Convention was specific in laying down the rule that the special 
agreement between the parlies to have recourse to arbitration ‘‘implies an 
engagement to submit loyally to the award.” This was a third element of 
arbitration, by which it differed essentially from the procedures of mediation 
and commissions of inquiry set forth in the Convention. The terms of the 
submission of a controversy to arbitration, as well as the personnel of the 
tribunal might be freely determined by the two states; but once the machin¬ 
ery was set in motion the rule of good faith demanded that the award be 
loyally carrier! out ff, however, the decision of the arbitral tribunal were 
clearly in excess of the terms of the covipromh under which the dispute was 
submitted to arbitration, the parly unfavorably affected was not regarded as 
bound by if. On this ground the award rendered in 1831 by the king of 
Holland in the Northeastern Boundary Dispute between Great Britain and 
the United .States was .set aside by both parties.’’’ Other limitations upon the 
obligation to carry out the award might arise in the case of fraud or corrup¬ 
tion on the part of the tribunal in reaching its award, or ])ossibly in the case 
of an award contrary to the principles of fundamental justice; but as a 
practical matter the urgency of the need of manifesting good faith has gen¬ 
erally taken precedence over the contentions of the losing party."”’ 

'riie oiit.st,Hiding accomplishment, however, of the Hague Conference of 
jSg() was the creation of the Permanent ('ourt of Arbitration."'' This “court,” 
in spite of its name, was not a permanent tribunal, but a list of judges nom¬ 
inated in advance by the Signatory Powers to the number of four each. The 
judges were to be persons of “known competency in questions of international 
law, of the highest moral reputation, and disposed to accept the duties of 
arbitrators”; and they were to be available at all times, and were to act, in 


’■ .\it V’l Sit Treaties and Conventions, I, 700; below, p. 6.S4. 

“In Older to evince itb desire ot strenKthenini? the friendly relations between the two 
countrie.s and of making satislactory provision for the future,” the British Goveinment 
agreed th.it in deciding the questions arising out of the said claims “the Arbitrators .should 
as.sunie that Her M.ijest>'s Goveinment had undertaken to act upon the principles set forth 
in these rules” Treaties and Conventions, I, 700 Compare the arbitral provisions of the 
Jay Treaty of 1794, wlieie e.xisting principles of law were adequate Ibid, I, 590. 

^■’See Mooic, Dit’cst, VII, § roSr, International Arbitrations, I, 81-161 

Hall’s comments upon the practical difficulty of questioning the justice of an arbitral 
award (International Law, § 119) may be compared with Secretary Hughes’ sharp comment 
upon the award of the aibitration trihunal in the controversy between the United States 
and \oi\\a> ovci the requisition of shipping contracts Sec below, p. 631 

On (he subject of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, see M 0 . Hudson, “The Per¬ 
manent Court of Arbitration,” i 4 i». Journal, Vol. 27 (1933), 440; International Tribnnah, 
Passim. 

On the p.ut plased by the Court in the nomination of the judges of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and of the International Court of Justice, see below, p. S22. 
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default of agreement to the contrary between the parties, in accordance with 
fixed rules of procedure. Upon having recourse to arbitration the parties in 
controversy were to choose their arbitrators from the general list, ihat is 
from the Permanent Court, each party appointing two arbitrators, who to¬ 
gether were to choo.se an umpire. The five arbitrators thus chosen constituted 
the tribunal which was to decide the controversy.’- ^ 

What obligation did the signatory powers of the Hague Convention of 1899 i.imited 
assume to submit their disputes to the procedure so carefully elaborated? 

Here the Conference found itself confronted by the determination of the 
leading powers to reserve to themselves the decision as to the qiiehlions which 
they might be willing to submit to arbitration. They were not yet ready to 
abandon the right to be the judges in their own case when matters of grave 
national interest were at slake. In consequence the Convention went no 
further than to proclaim in broad terms that “in questions of a legal nature, 
and especially in the interpretation or application of international conven¬ 
tions, arbitration is recognized by the signatory powers as the most effective, 
and at the same time the most equitable, means of settling disputes which 
diplomacy has failed to settle.”A pious voru, no more. 

During the period between the two Hague ('onferences, of 1899 and of Bipaitite 
1907, considerable progress was made in the negotiation of bipartite treaties 
defining and at times extending the .scope of the obligation to arbitrate as 
between the i)arties to the agreement. Outstanding among these was the treaty 
of 1903 between Great Britain and France, which went further than the 
Hague Convention by accepting a formal obligation to arbitrate in place of 
a mere recognition of the effectiveness and equitable character of arbitration, 
but at the same time excluded from the obligation differences which affected 
the vital interests, the indcjX'ndence or the honor of the contracting states. 

The British-Frcnch 'I'reaty led the United Slates to reopen negotiations for 
similar bipartite treaties, and at the .same time led to the convention adopted 
at the .second American Conference on International Arbitration at Washing¬ 
ton in 1904. 

At the second Hague Conference of 1907 an important amendment was 
made to the Convention adopted in 1899. Provision was made that of the 
two arbitrators appointed by the parties in controversy from the permanent 
list ‘‘one only can be its national or chosen from among the persons selected 
by it as members of the Permanent Court.” Greater impartiality was thus 
a.s.sured in the comjjosition of the arbitral tribunal and greater facility in 
selecting the fifth member. 

But the second Hague Conference of 1907 was able to go little further than Theiiasue 
the first in extending the .scope of the obligation to arbitrate. The new Con- 

Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes (iSqq), Arts. 2.^, 24 
llujiuc Convenltom, p 57 ff. 

■'' Ibid, Art. 16. 

Foi the te.xt of this important treaty, .sec Br. and For. Stale Papers, Vol XCIV, .^5. 

Foi a discussion of restrictive clauses in arbitr.ition treaties, see H Wehberg, .iw Journal, 

Vol 7 (1913), 301; A. Cavalcanti, Ibid, Vol 8 (1914), 

' Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes (1907), .^rt 45. 
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vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes reaffirmed the 
recognititin of arbitration as the most effective and equitable means of settling 
disputes and added: “Consequently, it would be desirable that, in disputes 
about the above-mentioned questions, the contracting Powers should, if the 
case arose, have recourse to arbitration, in so far as circumstances permit.” 
The discussions in committee made it clear that circumstances were not 
expected to permit the arbitration of matters of vital national interest. Con¬ 
scious of its failure to go further, the Conference proclaimed in the Final Act 
that it was unanimous in admitting “the principle of compulsory arbitration,” 
and in declaring that certain disputes, in particular those relating to the inter¬ 
pretation and application of the provisions of international agreements, might 
be submitted to compulsory arbitration without any restriction; adding that 
although it had not been found feasible to conclude a convention to that 
effect “nevertheless the divergencies of opinion which have come to light 
have not exceeded the bounds of judicial controversy,” and that the Powers 
had succeeded in the course of their long collaboration “in evolving a very 
lofty conception of the common welfare of humanity.” ' The phrases were 
encouraging, but they registered the failure of the Conference in the most 
Important matter before it. 

In one specific class of cases, however, the Conference went to the length 
of imposing an unqualified obligation upon a state to arbitrate as a condition 
of not being subjected to the use of force by another state. The Convention 
Respecting the Limitation of the Employment of Force for the Recovery of 
Contract Debts was adopted, in accordance with which the contracting powers 
“agree not to have recourse to armed force for the recovery of contract debts 
claimed from the government of one country by the government of an¬ 
other country as being due to its nationals.” The undertaking, however, was 
not to be applicable “when the debtor State refuses or neglects to reply to 
an offer of arbitration, or, after accepting the offer, prevents any corn- 
promts from being agreed on, or, after the arbitration, fails to submit to the 
award.” 

Strenuous efforts were made by a number of the delegations to the Hague 
Conference of 1907 to establish a truly permanent court side by side with the 
so-called Permanent Court of Arbitration. The theory had come to be widely 
held that disputes between states would be more readily disposed of if a 
truly permanent judicial tribunal were established. Such a tribunal, sitting 
continuously and possessed of “a sense of judicial re.sponsibility,” would 
further the development of international law by building up a system of inter¬ 
national jurisprudence in the form of precedents having the force of law. The 
establishment of a permanent court would, it was said, tend to promote the 
pacific settlement of international disputes by ensuring, in cases where legal 
rights were at issue, a decision on the basis of law rather than one on the 

f’*’ Ibid, Art. 38. 

Haf;uc Conventions, p. 27. 

Ibid., p. 8q For the relation of the convention to the problem of the responsibility of 
the state for the protection of aliens, see above, p. 296. 
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basis of compromise, to which arbitration courts were naturally inclined."’" 

The court proposed was to be “freely and easily accessible, composed of 
judges representing the various judicial systems of the world, and capable of 
ensuring continuity in arbitral jurisprudence.”It was not to displace the 
arbitration tribunals already provided for but to supplement arbitration by 
what had come to be known as “judicial settlement.” 

'J'he establishment of an international court pre.sentcd two distinct difficul-*^j,e judiciaj 
tics. The first was that of deciding upon the composition of the court. A court 
of some forty-five judges, one judge appointed by each of the individual 
states members of the community of nations, was obviously too unwieldy to 
be practicable. A smaller court, it was thoughi by certain delegates, must 
nece.s.sarily favor the larger as against the smaller states. In consequence of 
the sharp division of opinion upon this point it was found impossible to reach 
a satisfactory compromise.'*' The conference therefore adopted a “Draft 
Convention Relative to the Creation of a judicial Arbitration Court, ’ in 
which the organization and procedure of the new court were prescribed in 
detail, but no mention was made of the .selection of the judges. In general the 
judges were to be “chosen from persons of the highest moral reputation, and 
all fulfilling conditions qualifying them, in their resi-iectivc countries, to 
occupy high legal po^ts, or to be jurists of recognized competence in matters 
of international law. " In the Final Act of the conference a formal voni or 
wish was e.\pressed in which the conference called the attention of the signa¬ 
tory powers to the advisability of adopting the annexed draft convention for 
the creation of the Judicial Arbitration Court and of bringing it into force 
as soon as an agreement had been reached re.specting the selection of the 
judges of the court.'* ‘ ^ 

In addition to the proposed Judicial Arbitration Court the Second Hague Theintcr- 
Confcrence created an International Prize Court for the settlement by a Pnic court 
permanent tribunal of the special class of disputes growing out of the capture 
of merchant ships and cargoes by belligerents in time of war.'*' Both in its 
organization and in its jurisdiction this court marked a significant advance 
toward the establishment of international judicial tribunals. The problem of 
the composition of the court, presenting difficulties similar to those which 
defeated the creation of the Judicial Arbitration Court, was solved by grant- 

•■'JThc arguments in favor of “judicial settlement,” both those piesented to the confer- 
enie and those subsequently advanced by the chief proponents of that protedure, may be 
found m J B Scott, An IntrrnaUonal Court of Justice; The Status of the Into national 
Court of Justuc; The Ila^uc Peace Conferences, I, Chap IX, II. Wehbcrg, The Problem 
of an International Court of Justice 

Article I of the IJiaft Convention Relative to the Creation of a Judieial Arbitration 
Court Hague Conventions, p 31. 

For a disLU.ssion ol the vaiious compromise plans proposed b> the advocates of the 
couit, see Higgins, Hague Peace Conferences, 514 ff, Scott Hague Peace Conferences of 
iSoQ and 1^07, I, 437 ff. The Brazih.in jurist, Ruy Barbosa, was doubtless the most distin¬ 
guished opponent of any violation of the piinciplc of the equality ot states in the selection 
of the juilges of the court. See Wehbcrg, op. at., 185 ff.; Scott, Reports to the Hague Con¬ 
ferences, 288 

Dialt Convention, .Article 2 
"'Hague Conventions, 28. 

IhUl, 188 Convention (Xll) Relative to the Creation of an International Prize t\)urt. 
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ing to the great powers a permanent representation on the tribunal and to 
the smaller powers a periodic representation, based upon a system of rotation 
which gave longer terms in proportion to the political rank of the state/’’ 
In respect to jurisdiction, the court was given the authority to hear cases on 
appeal from the national courts, whether brought by neutral states themselves 
or by neutral individuals. While the convention establishing the court was 
signed by a large majority of the powers a.ssembled at the conference, subject 
in certain cases to reservations, it was not ratified by the respective states, 
chiefly on the ground that before the court could function satisfactorily it 
was necessary to formulate an adequate body of maritime law. 

Following the second Hague Conference individual governments and jurists 
continued iheir efforts to define the obligation to arbitrate more specifically 
and to widen the scope of the controversies to which it might be applicable. 
The Root Treaties of 1908, concluded between the United States and a dozen 
other powers singly/'’ were typical in providing for the arbitration of “differ¬ 
ences v>hich may ari.se of a legal nature or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties.. .provided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital interests, 
the independence, or the honor of the two contracting states, and do not 
concern the interests of third parties.” But while these treaties marked a step 
forward, they contained the serious defect that the cases covered by the 
provi.so were the very ones which experience had shown were likely to lead to 
.serious controversy 

In ion an effort was made by the United States to draw a more logical 
distinction between disputes which might and others which might not be 
submitted to arbitration. Treaties, known as the Tafl-Knox Treaties, were 
negotiated in which the phrase “differences... of a legal nature” in the 
treaties of iqo8 was replaced by “differences.. .which are justiciable in their 
nature," these being defined to be differences “susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law or equity.” At the same lime the proviso 
of the treaties of 1908 was omitted. Moreover, the obligation to arbitrate was 
greatly strengthened by a provision to the effect that, should the parties 
disagree as to whether a particular difference was justiciable within the terms 
of the treaty, the question should be submitted to the impartial decision of a 

StT table annexed to Article 15. DLtiibution of Judges and Deputy Judges by Coun- 
trie.s foi Lach Year of the Peiiod of Six Years 

See, for r.xample, the tieatx between the United States and Great Hntain Ticaltes and 
Convrnlions, 1 , 814 toi a study ol the baikuround ol these treaties, and ol the part plaxed 
by the preliniinaiy agreement \compronns) in lelalion to the actual submission of a ron- 
tioveisx to arbitration, see Arbttraiton and the United States, World Peace Foundation 
Pamphlets, Vol. IX, Nos 6-7, p sr,^ 

The distiiirtion between “lep:al” and “political” disputes filN a larRc place in the 
litciatiiie ol international law With it is associated the question of the scope of the piossible 
competence of irrternational courts as against methods of settlement In mediation and con¬ 
ciliation and, later, )>y lefeience to the Council of the League of Nations and the Secrity 
Council of the United Nations The subject is cxhaustix'cly treated in Laiitcrparlit, The 
Funrlwn oj Law in the International Community, where the .iruument is made that inter¬ 
national l.iw is a “complete’’ sy.stem coverinR the whole field of the riuhts and duties of 
st ates 

For the text of the treaty with Great Britain, sec Am Journal, Vol 5 (iqii). Supp 
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joint hif'h commission of inquiry. This paragraph was stricken out by the 
United States Senate, and the treaties were amended in other respects, with 
the result that the President refused ratification on his part.'*'' 

Conspicuous among the treaties of the first decade of (he twentieth century 
making provision for arbitration in more comprehensive form than the 
hritish-Urench Treaty of 1903 or the Root Treaties of 1908, was the Argen- 
tine-Chilean Treaty of 1902, by which (he contracting parlies liound them¬ 
selves to submit to arbitration “all controversies between them, of whatever 
nature they may be, or from whatever cause (hey may have ari'>en, except 
when they affect the principles of the Constitution of either country, and 
provided that no other settlement is possible by direct negotiations ” ' ’ 

Similar in character was the treaty between Argentina and Brazil of Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1905."’ 

A marked advance in the development of procedures of pacific settlement Tn-.itirsfor 
was made in the negotiation by the United States in 1913-1914 of the group 
of treaties designated as Treaties for the Advancement of Peace.'- 't hese 
treaties must be read in the light of the fadurc of the United States to 
negotiate a satisfactory arbitration treaty which would not leave a loophole 
of escape from the obligation by making it impossible to conclude the neces¬ 
sary compromis which must precede the submission of a particular dispute to 
arbitration, or which would not exclude from the obligation the very disputes 
about which serious controversies were likely to arise. Subjt*cl to variations 
in phrasing, the treaties provided that: “'Phe High Contracting Parties agree 
that all disputes between them, of every nature whatsoever, other than dis¬ 
putes the settlement of which is provided for and in fact achieved under 
existing agreements between the High Contracting Parties, shall, when diplo¬ 
matic methods of adjustment have failed, be referred for investigation and 
report to a permanent International Commission, to be constituted in the 
manner prescribed in the next succeeding article; and they agiee not to 
declare war or begin hostilities during such investigation and before the report 
is submitted.” By comparison with the arbitration treaties of the period, 
these treaties, popularly known as “Cooling-off Treaties” because of their 
provision for delay in the resort to war, were more comprehensive in scope, 
making no exception of questions affecting honor or vital interests or of non- 
justiciable disputes, but at the same time not imposing an obligation to abide 
by the report of the commission. The principle underlying their adoption was 
that, if it was impossible to secure an unlimited agreement to accept the bind¬ 
ing award of an arbitral tribunal, there was nothing to prevent an unlimited 

See Arbitration and the United States, 524 ff., where the attitude of the Senate towaid 
the proposal to submit the decision of the justiciability of a dispute to an mteinational 
commission is set foith 

For the text of the tieaty between Chile and Argentina, sar .liii. Journal, Vol i 
(1907), Supp, 292 

” For the text, sec Accioly, Actos internacionaes vigentes no Biasd, 2d e<l, 11 , p 19 
‘ - For the texts of the priniipal treaties, see Scott, Tiraties foi the Idvaiueiiunt of /’i aie 
Secretary of State, William Jennmes Biyan, is accredited as the authoi of the liealies. 

Hence the designation, “The Bryan Treaties.” 

Article I. 
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agreement at least to consider the report of an impartial body upon all aspects 
of the case, involving both law and facts alike."' 

In contrast with the Hague commissions of inquiry, the commissions under 
the Treaties for the Advancement of Peace were permanent rather than 
temixirary, and they were given jurisdiction not only over the facts of the 
case but over the whole question submitted. 

I. I’rovi- In the formulation of the Covenant of the League of Nations the effort was 
Cnwnain'of ’’^^de to bring together the various procedures of pacific .settlement so as to 

Uie League form a legal ba.sis for the svstem of collective security. The established pro¬ 
of Nations , , , . , , 

cedure of good offices and mediation was extended so as to give to every 
member of the League “the friendly right” to bring to the attention of the 
As.sembly or of the Council “any circumstance whatever” affecting interna¬ 
tional relations which might threaten to disturb the peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace depended.^’’’ At the same 
time the broad principle of the collective responsibility of the League for the 
maintenance of peace was set forth in the provision that “any war, or threat 
of war, whether immediately affecting any of the Members of the League or 
not, is hereby declared to be a matter of concern to the whole League, and 
the League .shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations.” 

The Covenant then pledged the members of the League, in the event of a 
dispute arising between them, to submit the matter either to arbitration or 
to inquiry by the Council." The succeeding article stipulated that matters 
suitable for submis.sion to arbitration should be .so submitted, and it enum¬ 
erated as such disputes involving the interpretation of a treaty, questions of 
international law, questions of fact bearing upon the breach of an interna¬ 
tional obligation, or the reparation to be made fur such breach.'" The 
obligation created by Articles 12 and x,?, therefore, did not go beyond the 
recognition of a general principle; but in the event that a particular dispute 
was not submitted to arbitration it was agreeil that it would be submitted 
to inquiry by the Council. This procedure of inquiry by the Council was 
adapted from that of the Treaties for the Advancement of Peace, and it 
became the central part of the machinery of the Covenant for the settlement 
of disputes. Provision was made that, whichever procedure was resorted to, 
the members of the League would in no case resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the Council. Detailed 
rules were laid down to be followed in the event that the alternative of sub¬ 
mission of the dispute to the Council was chosen.' ' The Council was given 

"■* For a discussion of the purpose and scope of the treaties, see Scott, op, cit., Introduc¬ 
tion; Am. Journal, Vol 10 (1916), 882-892. 

Article 11, no. 2 Sec Appendix A. 

Article it, no i. This article was the subject of much discussion, and it was claimed 
by a number of jurists that foi all practical iiurposes it cIohtI the Rap left in Article 15. 

■ ^ Article 12 By a later amendment to the Covenant “judicial settlement” was included 
as an .dternative to arbitration Sex; Appendix A. 

.Article 1,1. 

Article 15. 
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general authority to effect a settlement, so that its function was not limited 
to findings of fact. If its report was unanimous, not including the vote of the 
parties to the dispute, the members of the I..eague agreed not to go to war 
with a state which complied with the recommendations of the report. If the 
report was not unanimous, the members reserved the right to take such action 
as they might consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. 
Finally, the dispute might be referred from the ('ouncil to the Assembly, 
whether upon motion of the Council itself or of either party to the dispute, 
in which ca.se the obligation arising from a unanimous report of the Council 
was made dependent upon a report concurred in by the representatives of the 
states that were members of the Council, together with a majority of the other 
members of the League.^'* 

In addition to making provision for the more effective operation of the 
existing procedures of pacific settlement the Covenant of the League of 
Nations called upon the Council to “formulate and submit to the members of 
the League for adoption, plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice.”In pursuance of this agreement an Advisory Com- 
mittec of Jurists met at The Hague in June, 1920, and drew up a Draft 
Scheme for the Institution of the Permanent Court of International Justice.®** 
When presented to the Council and the A.ssembly of the League of Nations, 
the draft scheme was amended upon a number of points, particularly in 
respect to a provision calling for compulsory arbitration within a prescribed 
field. 'I'his provision was rephrased in the form of a conditional obligation 
calling for separate acceptance through the means of an ‘Optional Clause,” 
so that states might be free to accept or not to accept the particular obliga¬ 
tion. The draft as amended was finally approved by the Assembly on Decem¬ 
ber i.L 1920, and was attached in the form of a “Statute” to the protocol of 
signature signed December 16, 1920. By December 3, 1942, the protocol had 
been ratified by fifty-one statc.s, including all of the larger states except the 
United States.®* A number of amendments to the Statute were made in 1929, 
being embodied in a new protocol submitted to the members for ratification.®'’ 

Under the statute of 1920 the Court consisted of fifteen members: eleven 
juflges and four deputy judges. One of the amendments of 1929 abolished the 

' I'hi; “fJiap” or "saps” in Article 15 con.sistcd in the ripcht of membere, in the event of 
the failuie of the Council to a^iec upon a unanimous report, to “take such action as they 
shall consider necessaiy for the maintenance of ripht and justice ’’ The obligntion not to ko 
to war with a state which complied with the recommendations of the report held only if 
the repoi t was unanimously asreed to by the members of the Council excluding the members 
parties to the dispute. For critical comment upon this function of the League of Nations, 
see Kelsen, Law and Peace, 151 ff 

Article 14. An c.xhaustive study of the organization, proceduie, jurisdiction, and activi¬ 
ties of the court may be found in Hudson, The Permanent Court 0} International Justice, 
1920-1042 Sec also, J. Hostie, “The Statute of the Permanent Court of International Jus¬ 
tice,” Ant. Journal, Vol. ,j8 (1944), 407; Fachiri, The Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

For the text of the draft scheme, sec Am. Journal, Vol. 14 (i9ZO), Supp , 371. 

Technically, the Additional Protocol relating to the Option.al Claus®. 

See table printed in Hudson, The Permanent Court of International Jintice, 1920-1942, 
p 666 For the text of the statute, as revised, see ibid., 669. 

Ibid., 668. 
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deputy judges and raised the number of ordinary judges to fifteen. Members 
of the Court were placed in nomination by the national groups in the older 
Court of Arbitration organized by the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907. 
The individual qualifications of the members related to their moral character 
and juristic ability and excluded reference to their nationality, while a general 
qualification of the Court as a whole was that it should “represent the main 
forms of civilization and the principal legal systems of the world.” When 
nominated the members were elected by concurrent action of the Council and 
the Assembly of the League sitting separately, provision being made for the 
event of a deadlock. The Statute further made provision for the appointment 
by the contesting parlies in a particular case of judges of their own national¬ 
ity if there were nf)ne already upon the bench. 

The jurisdiction of the Court was of two kinds: general, based upon the 
Statute, and special, derived from treaties and conventions to which particular 
states were parties.''" The general jurisdiction of the court was limited to 
“cases which the parties refer to it,” .so that it was possible for a state to be 
a |)arfy to the protocol without being under any legal obligation to submit its 
controversies to the Court. This general juri.sdiction was supplemented by an 
optional compulsory jurisdiction, contained in the so-called “Optional 
Clause,” which was conferred upon the Court by the signature of a separate 
protocol.'"' This jurisdiction covered four classes of “legal disputes,” concern¬ 
ing (i) the interpretation of a treaty, (2) questions of international law, 
(3) the existence of facts involving a breach of an international obligation, 
and (4) the reparation to be made for a breach of an international obligation. 
The Court itself decided whether a particular dispute fell within one of the 
four classes covered by the Optional Clause. In addition to the jurisdiction of 
the Court based upon the Statute, there was a special jurisdiction, actually 
far wider than the general jurisdiction, conferred by separate treaties and 
conventions, bilateral and multilateral. Some of these treaties and conventions 
were arbitration treaties proper, in which the parties conferred a .specified 
jurisdiction upon the Court; others, such as the Versailles treaty, the man¬ 
dates and minorities treaties, and the labor, communications, and transit 
treaties, related to extraneous matters but contained “arbitration clauses” in 
accordance with which the parties agreed that any disputes arising in connec¬ 
tion with the execution of the treaty should be submitted to the Permanent 
Court for adjudication."’’ 

Tn addition to the jurisdiction of the Court to render decisions which were 
“fin.-il and without appeal,” the Court, responding to the terms of Article 14 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, introduced into its Rules of Court 

Slatutv, Article q See nii(li>on, International Tribunals, Chap. III. 

The 'suhject is exhauslively treated in Hudson, The Permanent Court 0/ International 
Justite, 10^0-11)12, Pait IV. 

ss The scjiarate protocol had been signed, up to December 3, 1943, by forty-four states. 
See Hiul'-on, op at, 703. 

Op at Chap 20, “Jurisdiction under Special Agreements and under Treaties in Force.” 
Sec also S. 11 , Jacoby, “Some Aspects of the Jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice,” Am. Journal, Vol. 30 (1936), 233. 
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a procedure to be followed when advisory opinions might be asked for by the 
Council or the Assembly of the League. This procedure was later incorporated 
into the Statute in the form of an amendment.’" In general the procedure 
paralleled that followed when judgments were rendered between two contest¬ 
ing parties.'” While advLsory opinions had no binding force and left the 
Council or the Assembly free to come to an independent decision, as a matter 
of practice the Council (the only body to request an advisory opinion) 
appeared to regard the advisory opinion as definitely settling those legal 
aspects of the dispute submitted to the Court.'-’^ 

The relation of the Court to the League of Nations was somewhat involved. 
The Protocol of Signature was signed and ratified as a separate treaty, so that 
the rights and obligations of membership in the Court were independent of 
membership in the League. The judges of the Court were elected by the 
Council and Assembly of the League, but when elected they exercised their 
functions independently of any control by the League, not being removable 
by the League nor under obligation to enforce decisioas of ^hc League. The 
salaries of the judges were fixed by the League, subject to the condition that 
they might not be decreased during the period of a judge’s appointment. The 
budget of the Court was part of the budget of the League and subject to 
control by the A.ssembly of the League. The Court was open as of right only 
to members of the League and to slates mentioned in the Annex of the 
Covenant of the League. Moreover the Court might give advisory opinions 
upon disputes or questions referred to it by the Council or the Assembly of 
the League.’’'* 

In 1923 the President of the United States requested the Senate to give its 
advice and consent to the ratification of the Protocol of the Court and sug¬ 
gested several reservations to meet the peculiar .situation of the United States. 
The action of the Senate was delayed until January 27, 1926, at which time 
a resolution was passed giving the advice and consent of the Senate to the 
Protocol subject to five reservations.'-’* The reservations were to the effect 


iH) Articles, 6i;-68. 

In the much-discuiscd Eastern Carelia case (Series B, No. 5), the Court establNhed 
the precedent that it would not rule upon a question submitted to it by the Council when 
one of the parties (Ru.ssia) had repudiated the jurisdiction of the Court and refused to put 
in an appearance before it. Hudson, Cases, 1218. 

'-•-See Fachiri, op cit., 80 ff. On the general subject of advisory opinions, see Hudson. 
The Peimanent Court of International Justice, 1020-1042, Chap 22; A. U McNair, “The 
Council’s Request for an Advisory Opinion,” British Year Book, VII (1020), i, L M. 
Goodrich, “The Nature of the Advisory Opinions of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice,” Am Journal, Vol 32 (1938), 738. 

Whether this intimate relation between the Court and the LcaRue made the Court “a 
League Court,” as opponents of the accession of the United States maintained, was a matter 
of words The Court was clearly planned to function in cooperation with the Leanue, and 
the machinery of the League was used to facilitate the election of the Coui t and the por- 
formance of its functions See Fachiri, op cit., Chap. VII 

‘ The literature with respect to the reservations entered by the Senate in its resolution 
of January 27 is extensive See, in particular, Fleming, The United States and the World 
Court; M 0 Hudson, “The American Reservations and the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice,” Am Journal, Vol 22 (1928), 776; Q Wright, “The United States and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice,” ibid, Vol. 21 (1927), 1; Hudson, The Perma¬ 
nent Court of International Justice, ig2o-ig42, po. 218 S. 
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(I) that the adherence of the United States to the Court should not be taken 
to involve any legal relation to the League of Nations or to the Treaty of 
Versailles; (2) that the United States should participate upon equal terms in 
the election of judges; (3) that the United States should pay a fair share of 
the expenses of the Court; (4) that the United States should be allowed to 
withdraw from the Court upon due notice given; and (5) that advisory 
opinions should be rendered publicly after public hearing and opportunity 
for hearing given to the parties concerned; and that the Court should not, 
without the consent of the United States, “entertain any request for an 
advisory opinion touching any dispute or question in which the United States 
has or claims an interest.” 

A conference of the signatories of the Protocol was held in September, 
1926, to consider the effect of the reservations proposed by the United States, 
and a statement was drawn up suggesting a way in which certain objections 
which some of the signatories had to the second half of the fifth reservation 
might be overcome; but no action in reply was taken by the United States. 
In 1929 a committee of Jurists appointed by the Council of the League drew 
up a draft protocol containing a plan, known as the “Root formula,” by 
which an agreement might be reached between the United States and the 
signatory states.*’® This plan appeared to accept the reservations of the 
United States in principle, but it proposed a procedure by which they might 
be made to work without imjoeding the resort to advisory opinions which 
were believed to be a useful function of the Court. At the same time the 
Statute of the Court was amended so as to incorporate the conditions fixed 
by the United States in respect to publicity of advisory opinions and the hear¬ 
ing to be accorded to the .states concerned. On Deccmlier 9, 1929, the United 
State.s signed the three protocols covering respectively the original Statute, 
the amendments, and the terms of adherence of the United Stales. Ratifica¬ 
tion was never effc*cted.''^ 

The decade following the establishment of the League of Nations and of 
the Permanent Court was marked on the one hand by the negotiation of 
numerous treaties, bipartite and multipartite, having as their purpose to 
strengthen the obligation of pacific settlement which had come to be regarded 
as the primary condition of the success of the League. The obligation of 
submitting disputes to inquiry by the Council, which the Covenant prescribed 
as the alternative to arbitration, gave a new impulse to what came to be 
known as the procedure of “conciliation,” which might be defined as the 
submission of disputes to a previously constituted commission, enjoying the 
confidence of the states in controversy, whose duty it was to examine all 
aspects of the dispute and to submit to the parties a solution based upon 

For the text of the statement, see Am. Journal, Vol. 21 (1927), Supp i. The reserva¬ 
tion amounted to a risht of veto without other responsibility in the nuitter. 

See Jesisup, “The United State.s and the World Court," World Peace Foundation Pam¬ 
phlets, XII (1929), No. 4; Hudiion, op cit., 223 ff. 

On January 29, 1935, the Senate voted 52 to 32 in favor of giving its consent, but 
the necessary two-thirds majority was lacking. 
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equity and mutual concession which they were free to accept or to reject.'*'* 
In 1922 the Assembly of the League recommended to its members the conclu¬ 
sion of these bilateral treaties, setting up special commissions to which 
disputes might first be submitted rather than immediately to the Council.**'* 
Thus the Council would be relieved of the heavy burden of hearing a mul¬ 
tiplicity of minor controversies, and the parties themselves would come to 
dispose of di.sputes which, if given publicity, might become more acute. 

Side by side with these bipartite treaties \pere others of a multipartite 
character looking more immediately to the development of the procedures 
laid down in the Covenant of the League. This “centripetal” tendency, as it 
was called in contrast to the centrifugal tendency of bipartite treaties, found 
expression in the unratified Geneva Protocol of 1924, which sought to close 
the “gaps” in Article 15 of the Covenant and to make resort to peaceful 
methods obligatory not only as an initial step but as a final settlement of the 
di.spute.’"'’ Alternative procedures of peaceful settlement were enumerated, 
offering to the parties in controversy the option of one or other procedure 
according to the character of the dispute, but in the end making conciliation 
obligatory. The failure of the Geneva Protocol led to the conclusion of the 
Locarno Treaties of 1925, by which it was hoped that peace might be secured 
in the storm-center of Europe."" Conventions between Germany on the one 
hand and France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Poland on the other called 
upon the parties to arbitrate or to submit to judicial settlement disputes “as 
to their respective rights,” that is, disputes of a “justiciable character,” and 
to submit at their option those same disputes and all other disputes to a 
Permanent Conciliation Commission constituted in advance. The Locarno 
Treaties were followed by the important General Act, which was adopted by 
the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1928 and submitted to the indi¬ 
vidual states for ratification. The Act was divided into four chapters, the 
first dealing with conciliation and the second, third, and fourth dealing 
respectively with judicial settlement, arbitration, and general provisions 
covering forms of adherence to the act and reservations. Even the General 
Act, however, did not completely close the “gap” left in Article 15 of the 
Covenant."’" 


L The 
system of 
alternative 
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*** On the subject of conciliation, see Vulcan, La Conriliation dans If droit mfei national 
actuel; Efremoff, Les Traites internationaux de conciliation; C. C Hyde, ‘‘The Place of 
Commissions of Inquiry and Conciliation Treaties in the Peaceful Settlement of Interna¬ 
tional Disputes,” British Year Book, X (1929), 96, N. L. Hill, “International Commissions 
of Inquiry and Conciliation,” International Conciliation, No 278, March, i9.t2. 

L. of N., Records of the Third Assembly, Plenary Meetinf^s, p. 199. For the te.xts of 
these treaties and an analysis of their content, see Ilabicht, Post-War Treaties for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes. 

i”” On the subject of the Geneva Protocol, see Miller, The Geneva Protocol; H. Wehberg, 
“Le Protocole dc Geneve,” Recueil des Cours, Vol. 7 (ig2S--II), 5. 

For the texts of the treaties, see L. of N. Treaty Senes, LIV, Am Journal, Vol. 20 
(1926), Supp., 21 ff. On the important part played temporarily by the Locarno Treaties 
in strenRthening the .system of collective security, see Steed, The British Empire and 
Locarno; Benes, Les Accords de Locarno; de Vlsschcr, La Paix de Locarno au point de vue 
de droit international. 

*‘•2 For the text of the General Act, see Am. Journal, Vol. 25 (1931), Supp. 204; Hudson, 
International Legislation, IV, 2529. 
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M. The Outside the circle of the League of Nations an important step was taken 

strengthening the obligation to have recourse to peaceful procedures of 
settlement by the signature on August 27, 1928, of the Pact of Paris, tech¬ 
nically known as the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, and popularly 
known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact.'"'* This agreement had its immediate 
origin in a jiroposal of the French Foreign Minister, M. briand, that France 
and the United Stales should make a .solemn renunciation of war as an 
instrument of policy between the two nations. Secretary Kellogg made a 
counter-proposal that the two Countries should broaden the agreement and 
seek general approval for it. The result was that the Pad was signed by the 
repre.sentatives of fifteen states, while other independent states were invited 
to adhere to it. Ultimately ratified by si.vly-five slates, (he Pact of Paris, in 
spite of the vagueness of its terms, became the basis of numerous t)ther agree¬ 
ments and declarations looking to the maintenance of the general peace."" 
By Article 1 of the Pact the contracting parties solemnly declared in the 
name of their respective peoples that ‘Mhey condemn recourse to war for the 
.solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another." By Article 11 they agreed 
“that the settlement or .solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, which may ari.se among them, .shall never 
be .sought except by pacific means." 

Neither the “outlawry" of war, which Article 1 .sought to proclaim, nor the 
comprehensive agreement of pacific settlement set forth in Article fl were as 
obligatory as they appeared to be at first reading fn an exchange of identic 
notes the right of self-defense had been reserved in broad terms; *"■' while the 
obligation of pacific settlement was formulated not in conciete terms calling 
for recourse to specific procedures, but merely in the negative form of not 
seeking a solution except by pacific means. Nevertheless the Pact soon ac¬ 
quired an authority far in excess of its legal force, and its terms entered into 
one agreement after another during the following decade.'"*’ 

Amn"u 7 n Paralleling the development of procedures of i)acific settlement in the 
ri-KU)n.il broader field of the international community as a whole was the succession 
aurecimnts agreements made by the American states within their regional group. In 
1923, at the Fiftli International Conference of American Stales held at San- 


For tin: U\l of the Part ot Pans, see Appendix B 

Thf Pact was the subject of wide discu'^sion, both legal and iiohtical The htci.ituie is 
e\tensi\e See, in particulai, JVlillci, The Pearr Pud of Pun\; Shotwell (who plajed an 
active pail in the iniljation of the Pact), War as an Inslmninit 0} ^allonal Polity; VVeh- 
herg, The Outlawry of Wai See also Depaitment of St.ate publication (No 4(18), Treaty 
for the Renunriation of War, containing text of the treaty, notes exchanged, instruments 
of latification and of adherence 

‘" ’ Depaitment of State jiublication, op. at, 56 ff Sec above, p 234. 

III'. In view of the diamatic effect of the Pact of P.iiis upon iiublu opinion and the hopes 
that tame to centci aiound it for the maintenance of peace, efforts were made at Geneva 
to amend tlie Covenant of the League of Natioms so as to bring it into haimony with the 
Pact \ committee was appointed to cxinsidcr the proposed amendments, laigety diiected 
towaid closing the “gaps” in .Articles 12, 13 and 15 ot the Covenant The amendments weic 
not adopted by the Assembly Sec 10th Assembly, Plenary Meetings, iC.S; 12th Assembly, 
PI 111-114; F. P. Anderson, edit. Am. Journal, Vol. 27 (19.J3), 105. 
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tiago, the Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts between the American States, 
known as the (Jondra Treaty,’"^ was adopted, in accordance with which all 
controversies of whatever character not settled by diplomatic negotiation or 
by submission to arbitration were to be submitted for investigation and report 
to a Commission of Tncpiiry, consisting of five members, to be convoked at 
the time one or other of the parties in controversy might desire to do so. The 
investigations of the Commission might extend to questions of law as well as 
questions of fact; but no provision was made for including in the report of 
the Commission suggestions for a just and equitable settlement of the dispute. 

'I'his deficiency was made good by the General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation,’"'' negotiated at Washington in 1929, in which the commissions 
of inquiry of the Gondra 'Freaty were given “conciliatory functions.” Inves¬ 
tigation and conciliation thus became parts of a single procedure. As was 
customary in conciliation treaties, the report of the Commission was not to 
have the character of a decision or of an arbitral award. 

In 1929, at the same VV’ashington Conference, the General Treaty of Inter- (tmcMi 
American Arbitration vais negotiated,"’" incorporating provisions of earlier A[baM'iH)i 
bipartite agreements and of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice. By Article I, the contracting parties bound themselves to 
submit to arbitration all differences of an international character which had 
arisen or might arise between them “by virtue of a claim of right made by 
one against the other” and which were “juridical in their nature by reason of 
being susceptible of decision by the application of the principles of law ” The 
article then enumerated as “included among the questions of juridical charac¬ 
ter” the four classes of legal disputes covered by the Optional Clause of the 
Permanent Court of Intern.itional Justice. Two groups of controversies were 
excepted from the stipulations of the treaty: “(a) Tho.se which arc within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any of the Parties to the dispute and are not 
controlled by international law; and (/>) those which affect the interest or 
refer to the action of a State not a party to this treaty.” 

The Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggrc.ssion and Conciliation, signed on Ami-W.nr 
October 10, 19.^3,’"’ was a combination of various earlier agreements, 

Article I condemned wars of aggression and declared that the settlement of 
controversies of any kind should be effected “only by the pacific means 
which have the sanction of international law.” Succeeding articles proclaimed 
the doctrine of the non-recognition of territorial arrangements not obtained 
by pacific means and the principle of “a common and solidary attitude’’ of 
neutrality in relation to states failing to comply with the obligations of 

For the text of the treaty, see Ittt Conferences of American Slatf,, 18S9-192S, p 285. 

Anlokoleti! consideis the trc.ity less liberal than the Bryan Treaties, Tratado dr Dcrrclw 
hit Puhlmt, Vol 111 , S45 

For the text of the convention, «ee Ini Conferritie^, i88i)-i')28, p 4^3 

For the text of the treaty, .see Int Confeiciuei, 18.S9-192S, p 438 See U P Mxers, 
"Acceptance of the General Treaty of Intel-American .Arbitration," Am. Journal, Vol 30 
(i')U)), 37. 

Foi the text of the treaty, sec Int Conferences, 1933-19.10, p 496 The treaty is also 
known by the name of the Artientine Foreign Minister, Saavedra Lamas. 
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pacific settlement. A unique feature of the treaty was the series of limitations 
that might be entered to the conciliation procedure, which were in sharp 
contrast with the all-comprehensive scope of the jurisdiction of the commis¬ 
sions provided for in the Gondra Treaty.^” 

The Three years later, at the Conference at Buenos Aires in 1936, an effort was 

made to bring together the existing treaties of pacific settlement and to assist 
their fulfilment by correlating them with the new procedure of consultation 
adopted at the ('onference. The procedure of consultation might, indeed, be 
considered as a form of conciliation, in that provision was made for resort 
to it when other methods of peaceful settlement failed. In the Convention for 
the Maintenance, Preservation and Reestablishment of Peace, signed Decem¬ 
ber 2.^, 1936,’the American Republics, signatories of the Treaty of Paris 
of 1928 or of the Anti-War Treaty of 1933, pledged themselves, in the event 
of a threat to the peace, to consult together “for the purpose of finding and 
adopting methods of peaceful cooperation.” fn the Treaty to Coordinate 
E.xisting Treaties”’ it was agreed that the consultation and cooperation 
provided for in the other treaty should have as their object “to assist, through 
the tender of friendly good offices and of mediation, the fulfilment by the 
American Republics of existing obligations of pacific settlement.” These 
obligations were described as “the alternative procedures of mediation, com¬ 
missions of inquiry, commissions of conciliation, tribunals of arbitration, and 
courts of ju.stice.” 

Good Two new procedures were created at the same conference. The Treaty on 

mcfiMOon Offices and Mediation'” introduced a simple and informal procedure 

analogous to what is known in [wivate law as “settlement out of court.” 
Provision was made for the designation in advance of a panel of American 
citizens of high character and juridical learning, from among whom a media¬ 
tor was to be chosen by mutual agreement of the parties. The mediator, 
when chosen, was to name the place where, under his chairmanship, duly 
authorized representatives of each of the parties were to meet in order to seek 
a peaceful and equitable solution of the controversy. No provision was made 
for a report by the mediator, and the proceedings were to be wholly con¬ 
fidential. 'I'hc procedure would appear to be adapted to disputes which the 
parties in controversy might prefer to settle with the least possible publicity 
and formality.”® 

J^ The Anti-War Treaty also changed the method of selecting the commissions of con¬ 
ciliation from that provided in the Gondra Treaty for the commis-sions of inquiry But less 
than three montlis later the provisions of the Anti-War Treaty were superseded by the 
Additional Protocol to the General Convention of Intcr-.Amcrican Conciliation Ini. Confer- 
encci, 1933-1940, p 120. For editorial comment on the treaty, sec P. C. Jessup, Am. Journal, 
Vol. 27 (1933), 109; Vol. 28 (1934), 538 For the critical comments of the Inter-American 
Juiidical Committee, sec Recommendations and Reports, 94. 

' ’ - For the tc.Nt of the convention, see Int. Conjerences, 1933-1940, p. 188. For comment, 
sec C G. Fenwick, “The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace,” Am 
Journal, \'o]. 31 (1937), 201. 

1 ‘ * Int Conferences, 1933-1940, p. 192. For comment, see Fenwick, op. cit., 211. 

> 1 ‘ Int. Conferences, 1933-1940, p. 199. 

^See Inter-American Juri^cal Committee, Recommendations and Reports, pp. 84, 88. 
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The Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies,*'*’ sij?ned at Huenos Aires 
in 1936, dealt rather with a problem of international administration than with 
a procedure of pacific settlement. Provision was made for the establishment 
of permanent bilateral mixed commissions, which were to be convoked at the 
request of either of the parties and were to meet alternatively in the capital 
cities of the two governments. The duty of the commissions was to study “the 
causes of future difficulties or controversies” with the object of eliminating 
them as far as possible, and to propose measures to promote “the due and 
regular application of treaties” between the parties. Minutes wete to he drawn 
up after each meeting and to be transmitted to the re.spcctive governments."* 

The International Court of Justice came into existence with the ratification 
of the Charter of the United Nations. Article 92 of the Charter describes the 
new Court as “the principal juridical organ of the United Nations,” and 
states that the Court is to function in accordance with the annexed Statute 
“which is based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and forms an integral part of the present ('barter.”"'* The Court 
consists of fifteen judges, elected by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council each acting independently of the other. The judges, as in the case of 
the Permanent Court, serve for terms of nine years, but instead of a full 
court being elected every nine years, one-third of the judges are elected every 
three years, thus a.ssuring that the Court will have at all times a two-thirds 
membership of judges familiar with pending cases and with the procedure of 
the court." ’ The method of nominating judges follows the former statute 
without change.*^" 

The jurisdiction of the Court, like that of its predecessor, “comprises all 
cases which the parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in the 
('barter of the United Nations or in treaties and conventions in force.*-* 
States parties to the Statute may at any time declare that they "recognize as 
compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement,” in relation to any 
other state accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all 


’For the text, s>ec Int. Conferences, 1933-1940, p. 197. For the comments of the Inter- 
Amcrican Juridical Committee, see op. ctt., 86. 

’’"At the EiKhth Inteinational Conference ot American State*;, held at Lima in 19^8, a 
rcoolution (XVII) was adopted calling attention to the fact that "the juridical measuies 
to prevent war in America arc scattered in numerou.s treaties, conventions, pact<, and 
declarations, which it is nccc.ssary to coordinate into an organized and harmonious unified 
instrument.” In 1943 the (Joverning Board of the Pan .American Union assigned the task 
to the Inter-Ameri.'.’n Juridical Committee The Committee theieupon prepared two dralts, 
the first coordinating the various agreements without other changes than were necessary to 
prevent conflicts in their provisions, the second coordinating the agreements with modifica¬ 
tions believed by the Committee to be an improvement of the existing mathineiy For the 
texts of the two drafts and for comment explaining the documents, see Inlei-.Aineiiian 
Juridical Committee, Recommrndatwns and Reports, pp 53 ff, 81 ff See C (1 Fenwick, 
“The Cobidination of Inter-American Peace Agreements,’’ Am Joiomil, Vol. 38 (1944), 4. 
Resolution XXXIX ot the Conference on Problems of War and Peace, held at Me.xico 
City, 1945, called upon the Juridical Committee to prepaie a dralt of an "Inter-American 
Peace System,” based upon the earlier drafts and upon other projects previously .submitted. 

’ ’« For the text of the Statute, see Appendix E. 

Article 13. 

ISO Articles 5-7. 

Article 36, no. i. 
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lej'al disputes concerning: (a) the interpretation of a treaty; (b) any ques¬ 
tion of international law; (c) the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international obligation; (d) the nature or 
extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an international obliga- 
tion.‘-“ In view of the large number of acceptances of the Optional Clause of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court, provision was made that those which 
were still in force at the time would be regarded as acceptances of the same 
compulsory jurisdiction provided for in the new statute.’-’^ The law to be 
a[)plied by the Court is set forth in identical terms with those of the former 
statute.’ 

The first elections to the International Court of Justice were held on 
February 6, 1946, and the Court held its first regular session on April 18, 
1946.”’'* 

^-2 The text follows liteially that of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice Seeaboxe, p 532. 

’ ' .Aiticlc to, no. s 

1 ' Preceding the establishment of the Couit there wa« rcncwc<i discussion ot the function 
of a couit of justice in an inteinational peace system See H Kcl«en. “CompuKoiy ,\djudua- 
tion of Intel national Disjaites." .Im Journal, Vol 37 (1943), 397. and Peace Thinugh Laio, 
wheie the aiuumcnt was made that an international court of compreliensive jurisdiction 
should be the center of the s\stem, and compaie K Boichaid, "The Place of Law and 
Courts in International Relations,’’ im Journal, \o\ 37 (1943), 

' 2 > See, on the Court in eeneral, Department of Slate publication 2491. The Inleiiiatwital 
Court of Justice: Selected Documents Relating to the Drafting of the Statute 
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Forcible Procedure by Methods Falling Short of War 


Failins: a resort by Iwo contendinR states to one or other of the pacific 
methods of settlement available to them, international practice at the opening 
of the twentieth century recognized a number of methods by which a state 
might bring physical pressure to bear upon the opposing party without 
actually resorting to war. Since war itself was an admi.'.ible procedure, an 
alternative remedy, less drastic than war, was pn-ferable where it could 
accomplish the same purj^ose. Obviously such a remedy, involving the use of 
force, could as a rule only be resorted to by strongf'r powers against weaker 
ones, the latter not being in a jiosition to take up the challenge by a declara¬ 
tion of war. In general, the methods thiv- reported to by .stronger powers had 
little effect upon the interests of third states, .so that the latter remained more 
or less indifferent spectators of vhe procedure, acquiescing in the results 
reached, except in the occasional (.ise in which their own interests were 
directly affected. In consequence international law failed to develop any clear 
rules governing the u.se of these methods of coercion; and it is difficult at 
times to determine whether a particular method falls within one classification 
or another.' 

With the adoption of the Charter of the United Nations forcible procedure 
by methods falling short of war came under the general condemnation of the 
use of force, so that it is to be anticipated that the use of these methods, 
like the procedure of war it.self, will in due time be part of the history of 
international law.- A brief survey of them, however, is necessary to throw 
light upon a number of historical incidents that have left their mark upon 
the development of international law. 

before resorting to one or other of the various forms of coercion it was 
common for governments to break off diplomatic relations with the offending 
.state by recalling their public ministers resident at the foreign capital. This 
measure was not in it.self a form of forcible procedure, since it was not 
intended to inflict injury upon the offending state, but rather to serve as a 
warning that the issue between the two states had reached a point where the 
injured party regarded normal diplomatic relations as no longer compatible 
with the conduct of the other state, and that sterner measures might po.ssibly 
follow.’’ Mexico broke relations with the United States following the occupa- 

' On the general subject oi meabuies shoit of war, see Hindmarsh, Fone in Pence, which 
vets lotfh, however, the law' as of Kj.t.v 

In the «econd edition of this tieatisi* the .-luthm obseived “flow far such procedure is 
now 110341 lawful in view of the oblisrationc of peaceful settlement of disjnites that have 
been assumed by most nations is questionable It has not, however, disappeaieil i/e iacto." 

P 

’ This measure, which assumes the previous e.\istencc of noimal relations between the 
tw'o countries, is not to be contused with the refusal to recORnize the de jure character of a 
S3' 
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tion of Vera Cruz in 1914, The United States broke relations with Germany 
following the resumption of submarine attacks upon merchant ships in 1917. 
The American Republics recommended to themselves the breaking of rela¬ 
tions with the three countries following the attack by Japan and the dec¬ 
larations of war by Germany and Italy upon the United States in 1941.'* 
C. Retor- Although commonly associated with methods of coercion falling short of 
war, retorsion is not strictly speaking a measure of redress for legal injuries. 
Tt consists in retaliaiion where the acts complained of do not constitute a 
legal ground of offense but are rather in the nature of unfriendly acts done 
primarily in pursuance of legitimate state interests but indirectly hurtful to 
other states. The offense is therefore comparable to an act causing damnum 
sine injuria, a loss where no legal wrong has been done, in municipal law. 
Vattel cites the action of the elector of Saxony in enforcing the law of 
escheat only against the subjects of those provinces which subjected the 
Saxons to it. ’ Resort to retorsion is chiefly had in connection with discrimina¬ 
tory tariffs, domestic legislation against aliens, port restrictions, depreciation 
of currency, and other national legislation not subject to international 
control/’ 1'he practice is still within the law, since it does not involve the use of 
force in the sense prohibited by the ('barter of the United Nations, 
n. Ro- The modern procedure of reprisals is a relic of a primitive form of self-help 
p.i'lulr between nations and between their re.spective citizens. The ancient Athenians 
forms ^cre familiar with the practice of androlepsia (dv()Qoh]tidu), by which com¬ 
pensation for an offense committed uimn the person of a citizen by a foreigner 
might be obtained by the seizure of the person of a fellow-countryman of 
the offender.' During the Middle Ages merchants frequently resorted to the 
practice of obtaining, where necessary, redress for their lo.sses by seizure of 
both the person and the property of foreigners whose national relationship to 
the offender made it seem equitable that they should make good his delin¬ 
quencies."' In time this practice came to be regulated by governments to the 
extent of issuing letters of marque and reprisal to the injured individual, 
who, armed with this official sanction, made capture of the property of 

particular govcinmcnl. Recognition once given is not regarded as .susceptible of revocation. 
Hence the withdrawal oi diplomatic relations does not affect the de jure character of the 
offending government. Sec above, jip. 175 ff. 

'* See Hackworth, Digest, VI, 148. The recommendation, however, was attended by con¬ 
ditions which made the actual fulfllmcnt of the obligation less than certain .See below, 
p. 621. 

It should be observed that the mere withdrawal of an ambassador in protest agam-st 
conditions in a foreign state is not equivalent to the withdrawal of diplomatic relations. 
See above, pp. 477 ff. 

'• Drvit des gens, 11, § 340 

While the traditional conception of retorsion is that of retaliation in kind, certain 
writers include also within the term other forms of coercion, such as a display of force or 
the actual use of force without a foimal declaration of war. See Westlake, International 
Law, 2d ed , II, 6-11, more recently, Hyde, International Law, II, § 588. 

" See Phillipson, International Law and Custom of /indent Greece and Rome, I, 361; 
Grotius, l)c jure belli ac pads, lik III, Chap If, § 7 

^Walker, History, pp. 121. 167, 187, Westlake, International Law, 2d ed, II, p. 8; 
Yves dc la Kriere, “Evolution dc la doctrine et dc la pratique en matiere de reprcsaillcs,” 
Recudl des Corns, Vol. 22 (1928--H), 241. For the origin of the term “reprisal,” see Hyde, 
International Law, II, § 589, no. 
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citizens of the state which had wronged him or of fellow-countrymen of the 
individual wrong-doer. These reprisals were known as “special reprisals” and 
were, in effect, nothing more than private warfare legitimatized by the mu¬ 
nicipal law of the state.'* 

The procedure of special reprisals was abandoned during the course of the The t 
nineteenth century, and such reprisals as were practised were put into effect pr'^'uce 
by the state itself, acting either in its own interest or in that of its injured 
citizen. Moreover, the term came to be applied to any form of forcible redress 
by which a state, without resort to formal war, undertook to bring the offend¬ 
ing state to terms. Reprisals differed from retorsion in that they were gen¬ 
erally resorted to in consequence of alleged illegal acts on the part of the 
offending state and in that they were not limited to retaliation in kind but 
might t<ike any form of coercion which the ‘•tate believed to be effective to 
secure redress. In the Naulilaa case, involving reprisals by Germany against 
Portugal for the death of three German officers who were killed in Portuguese 
territi)ry by members of a frontier post in Angola, the German-Portuguese 
Arbitration Tribunal laid emphasi.s upon the necessity of a preceding illegal 
action as a justification for reprisals, and not finding it in the instant case the 
tribunal held Germany responsible tor the damage done by way of reprisals.*" 

In principle, reprisals ol the more drastic character were not to be distin¬ 
guished from acts of war. Their practical justification, however, lay in the 
fact that they afforded to the injured .state a mea.sure of immediate redress, 
and at the same time they avoided the necessity of creating a state of hostili¬ 
ties which might result in consequences more serious than the offense in 
question would justify. In the case of Gray, Administrator v. United States,’* 
the Court of Claims held that the reciprocal captures and other acts of hostil¬ 
ity between France and the United States from 1791 to 1800 did not con¬ 
stitute “public general war” but only “limited war, in its nature similar to a 
prolonged series of reprisals.” It would appear that reprisals, unlike war, 
could not be carried so far as to affect the rights of third states. The state 
.seeking redress might indeed declare war; but if it refrained from doing so 
it could not treat third states as neutrals in respect to commerce with the 
offending state.’ ** 

'' Thi; Constitution of the United States recognizes the existence of the custom by enu- 
meialing among the powers of Congress that of issuing Ictteis of marque and reprisal. 

Art I, Sec 8, par. ii. There appears to be ‘‘no example in the history of the United States 
of authority for special reprisals.” Moore, Digeit, VII, 122. 

1" The tribunal discussed at length the nature and scope of reprisals, obseiving "Reprisals 
are acts of sell-help of the injured state, acts in retaliation for unredressed acts contrary 
to international law on the part of the offending state. In consequence of such measures, 
the observation [observance! of this or that rule of international law is temporarily sus¬ 
pended. They are limited by considerations of humanity and the rules of good f.iith.” 

Quoted by Schwarzenberger, Int Law, Vol. I, p. 243. For a .summary of the case see 
Annual Digest, 1027-1928, p >26 

”21 Court of Claims, .540 (1880). Fenwick, Cases, 655. 

' - Sec, on this point, We.stlakc, Collected Papers, p. 590, “Reprisals and War.” For the 
past practice of the United States, sec Moore, Digest, VII, § 1096, Hyde, International Law, 

§§ 590. 191. 

A unique form of reprisals, not coming with the traditional classification, was put into 
effect by the Government of Brazil when neutral Brazilian vessels were attacked by German 
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With the disappearance of special reprisals by the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, a form of general reprisals frequently resorted to by states 
was that of laying an embargo upon all vessels of the offending state that 
happened at the time to be in the ports of the state seeking redress. This was 
not the same as the embargo formerly placed upon ships of the enemy in 
port at the outbreak of hostilities, which was, in law as in fact, an act of 
war.'-'* Embargo by way of reprisal did not contemplate confiscation, except 
in the event that redress for the injuries suffered should be finally refused. 
In the case of the Boedes Lust,^* decided in 1803, it was stated by the court 
that a seizure of Dutch property under the embargo of 1803 was “at first 
equivocal; and if the matter in dispute had terminated in reconciliation, the 
seizure would have been converted into a mere civil embargo, and so term¬ 
inated_On the contrary, if the transaction ended in hostility, the retro¬ 

active effect is exactly the other way.’’ In 1807 the Congress of the United 
States, confronted with illegal seizures of merchant vessels by both Great 
Britain and France, established a general embargo on all shipping, foreign 
and domestic, in the ports of the United States, making exception in favor of 
the departure of foreign ships in ballast.’'’’ In general, reprisals by means of 
embargo were rarely resorted to after the invention of more direct means of 
communication between states made it j3o.ssiblc to obtain more prompt redress 
or a more definite statement of policy from the offending state. 

'I hc practice of laying an embargo upon ve.s.scls of the offending state was 
at times accompanied by the seizure of such vessels on the high seas as were 
encountered by the armed ships of the state demanding redress. In the case 
of the reprisals of Great Britain against the Two Sicilies in 1839, undertaken 
on account of the alleged violation of treaty rights, an embargo was laid upon 
ships flying the flag of the offending state, and at the same time orders were 
given to the British navy to seize all Neapolitan and Sicilian ships which 
might be met with in their national waters. Upon grant by the Two Sicilies of 
redress, the vessels under detention were restored to their owners.’** As late 
as 1908 Holland put into effect reprisals against Venezuela for the seizure of 
certain Dutch ve.ssels and for the dismissal of the Dutch minister by the 
capture of two public vessels of the latter country. 'I’he vcs.sels were released 
when a new president of Venezuela made redress.'" 

wai.'-hipb in the Mcdiloianejn and along the coasts of Biazil resulting in lots of life and 
piupcrly jn ilaKinnt violation of inteinational taw. The liiazilian Government held that 
while the 1 e.spon.sibihty lay with the Geiman armed foites, the fact that an alliance exi.sted 
between Geiniany and Japan and Italy made the.se two powers parties to the aggression. 
Acting, then, upon the principle that in modern war the civilian populations are closely 
bound to the national armies and are a determining element in the ■'Uccess of operations of 
war, the Brazilian Government ilecreed that the propeity and rights of subjects of Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and Italy should answer for the los.scs suffered by the Brazilian Slate in 
property or rights, or suffered by individuals or juridical peisons in lives, rights, or prop¬ 
erty. I3ccrce-ldW n 4166, March ii, 1942. 

See below, p 591 

5 C. Rob. 2.33 (1804). Fenwick, C'aiet, 661. 
i’’ Act of December 22, 1807. 2 Slat at Large, 451. 

Hall, International Jmw, § 126 

See U S. Foreign Relatwni, 1909, pp. 630 ff, where the response of the United States 
to the inquiry of Holland as to the attitude of the former toward coercive measures is given. 
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On the border line between retorsion not involving the use of force and F. Suspcn- 
reprisals involving the use of force was the practice of suspending the opera- thanes 
tion of treaties granting privileges to the offending parly. In 17S0 Holland’s 
repudiation of its treaty obligation to as.sist Great Britain when attacked was 
followed by the latter’s su.spension of the stipulations providing for freedom 
of navigation and commerce between the two countries.”* fn 1798 the United 
States Congress, by way of reprisal for the illegal capture of American vessels^ 
pa ssed an__act suspending commercial intercourse with France^”' Tn 1809, 
after the failure of the general embargo of 1807, Congress passed a Non- 
Intercourse Act prohibiting commerce with France, England, and their 
colonies.*" 

The practice of the boycott, by which the citizens of one state undertake G. Boycnits 
to pul into effect a concerted suspension of itade and business relations with 
the citizens of the offending state, is a relatively modern one. So long as the 
boycott is a purely voluntary act on the pait of citizens acting individually 
or in concert, it would appear that the measure falls outside the scope of 
international law. But if any element of govcrnmenlal pressure, or even of 
governmental persuasion should enter into the boycott there would be ground 
for protest by the foreign government ■' In 1931 the Japanese Government 
held that the boycott of Japane.se goods conducted by Chinese citizens, being 
encouraged by the Chinese Government. wa.« in violation of international law. 

China answered by pointing to conduct of Japan believed to be far more 
seriously in violation of international law.'"' The Committee of Nineteen 
appointed by the League of Nations to inquire into the findings of the J..ytton 
ReiJort came to the conclusion that the boycott fell “under the category of 
reprisals.” •*•* 

During the second quarter of the nineteenth century the larger states H. Pacific 
developed the practice of instituting a pacific blockade as a means of putting 
coercion upon weaker states. Pacific blockade differed from hostile blockade 
only in respect to the absence of a forma' state of war and in respect to the 
relations of third .'.tates to the blockade. When resorted to upon political 
grounds—that is to say, when the blockading state had no technical ground 
of offense against the blockaded state but was acting in pursuance of na¬ 
tional interests above the law—pacific blockade was commonly classed as 


Hall, Intemalional Law, § 120 

Act of June ij, 179S I Stat. at Large, 565. 

Act of M.iich I, 1809. 2 Slat, at Uirge, 528 For the effect of the several acts, sec 
Moore, Digest, Vll, § loyy ThcM; acts must be distinguished from such meas-ures a.s the 
act of March 14, 1912, by which Congress authoiizcd an cmbaigu upon the shipment to 
Me.xico of arms and ammunition manulacturcd in the United States, the object of which was 
not to make rcpiisals upon Mexico but to maintain better the neutrality of the United 
States during the civil conflict in Mexico. 

-' The subject is controversial. Sec C. C. Hyde and L B Wehle, “The Boycott in Foreign 
.\ffairs,” Ain Journal, Vol. 27 (193.5), i, C. L. Bouve, “The Nation.il Boycott as an Inter¬ 
national DeliiKjuency,’’ .Im Journal, Vol 28 (19.54), 19 ff For a stiuK of the economic 
effects of Chinese boyiotts, see Remer, A Study of L'lnnese Boycotts with Special Reference 
to their Economic Effectiveness. 

-- Willoughby, The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the League of Sations, 004 ff. 

Bouve, op at, 42. 
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“intervention,”*^ although none the less a form of reprisals. In 1827 Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, without declaring war upon Turkey, brought pres¬ 
sure to bear upon that state in the interest of the independence of Greece by 
blockading those parts of the Greek coast in occupation of the Turks.*^ 
Even the subsequent battle of Navarino was fought without the acknowledg¬ 
ment of a state of formal war. In 1832 Great Britain and France blockaded 
the coast of Holland with the object of coercing that state to recognize the 
independence of Belgium.** In 1850 Great Britain blockaded the ports of 
Greece as a means of securing redre.ss for an attack upon the house of an 
English subject, a native of Gibraltar, known as Don Pacifico.*^ In this case, 
however, the blockade was generally condemned by authors on the ground 
that it was resorted to before recourse had been had by Don Pacifico to the 
Greek courts.*** In 1886 the Great Powers blockaded the Greek coast to 
prevent that country from going to war with Turkey; and again in 1897 
Great Powers blockaded the coast of Crete to prevent the island from annex¬ 
ing itself to Greece.** In 1902 Great Britain, Germany, and Italy blockaded 
the coast of Venezuela as a means of coercing that state to settle outstanding 
claims of their respective citizens; but in this case it was not clear whether 
the blockading powers were not actually at war with the blockaded state.-’’*' 
During the Finst Balkan War of 1913 the Great Powers blockaded the port 
of Antivari to prevent Montenegro from annexing Scutari which the blockad¬ 
ing powers believed should be attached to Albania.'” In 1916 the Allied 
Powers blockaded certain ports of Greece with the object of preventing that 
.state from joining forces with the Central Powers.'** 

Although condemned by some publicists as a form of international proce¬ 
dure, such practice gave to pacific blockade some degree of legal standing. 
As to the effect of a pacific blockade upon the commercial intercourse of third 
states with the blockaded state, it would appear that the earlier blockades at 
times included the ships of third states in the restrictions imposed, whereas 
later blockades, such as that of Greece in 1886, were as a rule applied only 
to ships of the blockaded state.*’’ In 1902 the United States announced, in 
anticipation of the blockade of Venezuela, that it refused to acquiesce “in 
any extension of the doctrine of pacific blockade which may adversely affect 
the rights of states not parties to the controversy, or discriminate against the 
commerce of neutral nations.”-” It was in view, however, of the fact that a 

See abo\e, p 240 

For details, see Hogan, Fadjic Blockade, 73 ff. 

2'' For details, see ibid., 80 ff. 

For details, see Moore, Digest, VI, 852; VII, 132. 

See above, p 283, where the facts of the case are given. 

29 Hogan, op cit, 126 ff., 142 ff.; Moore, Dtge\t, VII, 138. 

•■“’For details sec Moore, Digest, VII, 140; V. S. Foreign Relations, 1903, pp. 4208.; 
Stowell and Munro, Cases, II, 7. 

9’ Hayes, A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, II, 530. 

■*9Hackworth, Digest, VI, 158, where, however, the political reasons for the blockade are 
not a'.'.igned. See also Hyde, Int Law, II, § 592. 

The blockade of Crete in 1897 was exceptional in the restrictions placed upon the com¬ 
merce of neutral ships. For the protest ot the United States see Moore, Digest, VII, 139 

’’■* Ibid., p. 140. See also VI, 586-592. For the collateral question as to the preterential 
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blockade could be of little value if it did not interfeie with the commerce of 
third states that the British jurist, Hall, argued that blockade was “essentially 
an incident of war” and that it could not be defended on the basis of general 
principle.'*■’ In 1916, when the Entente Powers announced their intention to 
blockade Greece, the United States declared that it did not concede “the right 
of a foreign power to interfere with the commercial rights of uninterested 
countries by the establishment of a blockade in the absence of a state of 
war.^" Whether blockade was a useful alternative to war was a question out¬ 
side the field of strict law. It would appear that it was the protest of third 
states against the pacific blockade of Formosa in 1885 that led France to 
declare war upon China, and that Great Britain, Germany, and Italy declared 
their blockade of Venezuela in 1902 to be a war blockade with the object of 
enforcing it against the vessels of third state.s. *• 

P’ollowing the first World War the question of the effect of a pacific block¬ 
ade upon the commerce of third states wa^- widely discussed in connection 
with collective sanctions of the League of Nations under Article 16 of the 
Covenant. Obviously a collective blockade undertaken by the League of 
Nations against a state violating the obligations of the Covenant could not 
be successful if states not members of the League, e.opecially one of the lead¬ 
ing commercial powers, should refuse to permit the interruption of its rela¬ 
tions with the offending state. A number of American jurists refused to make 
any distinction between a pacific blockade of the older type and one con¬ 
ducted by the League of Nations.'*" On the other hand the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations, in a report on the subject to the Council of the 
League, in 1927, observed that: “Third states may be led, by their sense of 
the importance to the whole world of the observance of the methods of 
pacific settlement laid down by the Covenant, or by sympathy with the 
League’s attitude in the particular case, to acquiesce in the application of 
the pacific blockade to their own ships.” 

In addition to pacific blockade, states have at times had recourse to other 
forcible measures of redress which differed only from acts of war by the 
absence of formal hostilities. In 1854 an American warship twice bombarded 
Grey town, Nicaragua, and finally destroyed the town by fire as reprisals for 
the failure of the authorities to grant the redress demanded. In justification 


iri'atment accorded to the claims of the blockadini; powers, see Award of Tiibunal of Arbi¬ 
tration, February 22, 1904 bcutt, Hague Court Report^ p. 56, Wilson, Hague Arbitration 
Cases, p. J4, Fenwick, Cases, 663. 

International Law, cd 18S3, § 121. This view was modified in later editions. 

Hackworth, Digest, VI, 158. 

With respect to Foirnosa, see Hall, International Law, § 121, where the protest of 
Lord Granville against the tieatment ol third states by France is given. For the case of 
Venezuela, see Moore, Digest, VII, p. 140. 

•*** Hyde, for example, stated that it was “not to be anticipated that the United States 
would acknowledge that its rights under international law could be diminished by the 
institution of a pacific blockade by a group of members of the Le.aguc of Nations acting 
at the instigation of that body in penalizing a covenant-breaking member.” International 
Law, II, § 592. 

Official Journal, 1927, p. 839. 
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of such exct‘(3(ional action, President Pierce offered the fact that the commu¬ 
nity was no more than a “piratical resort of outlaws.” In 1858 the United 
States despatched a naval fleet to the River Plate with the object of making 
a demonstration which would facilitate the settlement of claims against 
Paraguay." In 1895 British forces occupied the custom-house and other 
public buildings in the port of Uorinto as a means of coercing Nicaragua to 
pay the inrlemnity demanded.'** A conspicuous instance of reprisals was the 
(Kcupation by United Stales naval forces of the city of Vera Cruz in 1914 
as a means of compelling the Mexican Government to grant specified redress 
for (he arrest of an American officer and seamen in the jxirt of Tampico.^'* I'he 
resolution of Congress of April 22, 1914, authorizing the president to use the 
armed forces of the United States “to enforce his demand for unequivocal 
amends for certain affronts and indignities committed against the United 
States” exhibited the paradoxical nature of reprisals in announcing “that the 
United States disclaims any hostility to the Mexican people or any purpose 
to make war upon Mexico.” 

Following the murder of certain Italian officers engaged in an official 
expedition on the Greek border, the Italian Gt'vernmcnt, not satisfied with 
the reply of Greece to its ultimatum of August 29, 1923, bombarded and 
seized the island of Corfu on the following day. The occupation of the island 
was explained as indicating not an intention to go to war but merely a desire 
to obtain a .security which would make it clear to the Greek Government that 
no trifling would be permitted. The killing of a number of refugees in the 
fortress was described as unintentional. The island and others adjacent to it 
were evacuated on September 27.^* In 1925 Greek troops invaded Bulgaria 
following the outbreak of local hostilities along (he border. In spile of the 
allegation by Greece that the act had no aggressive or warlike design the 
Council of the League of Nations decided that Greece should pay compensa¬ 
tion to Bulgaria for the loss of life and property.*'’ 

'I'lie most extreme ca.ses of resort to measures, of armed force to obtain 
redress without declaring formal war were the hostilities carried on by Japan 
against China during an entire decade, I93i-i94r. In 1931 Japan invaded 
Manchuria, but in doing so it declared that the acts of armed force to which 
it was resorting were not to be considered as war.*'’ Again in 1937 Japan 
began hostilities against China without considering that it was formally at 
war.*' In both ca.ses China, for reasons of its own, preferred to avoid declar- 

Moore, Dii;est, VII, § 1168. 

Ibid, S 109J Tor other examples of the display of force, sec ibid., § 1091. 

■*- Ibid, 5 190b. 

For details, see liaekworth. Digest, I, 151; VI, 152. Hyde, International Law, II, § 591. 
See above, p, 24b. 

' ‘ In respect to the legal aspect:, of this extraordinary affair see M 0 Hudson, “How 
the League Mit the Coilu Crisis,” World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol VI (1923); 
League of Nations, Official Journal. 1923, 1924, pasdm; C Eagleton, “The Responsibility 
of (he State for the Protection of Foreign Officials,” Am. Journal, Vol 19 (1925), 293, 303. 

' •Official Journal, 1926, pp 108, 172, 196 See also, J. W Garner, “Settlement of the 
Gieto Bulgarian Dispute,” Am. Journal, Vol. 20 (1926), 337. 

Hindmarsh, op cit., pp 128-129 

“■ For a brief survey of the situation, sec Sharp and Kiik, Contemporary International 
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ing war upon its own account.*'* The United States, taking the hostilities at 
the value set upon them by the two countries, avoided applying the provisions 
of the several neutrality acts of iQ.^5-1939, and at the same time refused to 
recognize any right on the part of Japan to exercise the normal right.N of a 
belligerent in respect to neutral vessels entering zones blockaded against 
Chine.se vessels.it was not until two days after the attack by Japan iif>on 
the United States at Pearl Harbor that China finally declared war against 
Japan on December 9, 1941. 

In view both of the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
not to “resort to war” and of the provisions of the Kellogg Pact renouncing 
“war” as an instrument of mitional policy, the question was presciited whether 
a state could, by proclaiming that its acts of forci* were not intended to 
constitute ‘‘acts of war” free itself from its obligations under the two treaties. 
What limits were there to the use of force by one -.tate against another with¬ 
out having recourse to formal uar'-* \Vi>< the exi-stence of a “'-tale of war” to 
he determined by the intention of one of ihe parties to engage in “war,” or 
was it to be determined by the lact-? of liie part’ idar case, by the character 
and scope of the acts of force, whatever designation the parties might apply 
to them? ■''* 

In 1924 a Special Commission of Jurists, appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations in connection with the Italian bombardment of Corfu, 
found it impossible to formulate a general rule to determine whether measures 
of coercion which were not meant to constitute acts of war were consistent 
with the terms of Articles 12-15 of the Covenant, replying that they might or 
might not be consistent, and that it was for the Council to decide the matter, 
“having due regard to all the circumstances of the case and to the nature of 
the measures adopted.” ’’ Scholars discus.scd the problem at length, the con¬ 
sensus of opinion being that acts of armed force permissible as an alternative 
to war before the adoption of the Covenant were now etiually banned with 
war itself.'’"* 

Politic, pp 64411 For a critic.il examination of the position taken by Japan, see Wil- 
loui;hI)>, Japan’s Case Examined 

.\ dedaiation ol war by Chin.a would have Kiven japan the light to block.idc the coa<;t 
of China and prevent the carnage of contiaband goocK. while at the same time bunging 
info effict ie‘-lri« fions upon Amciiran tiade ic-sulling Irom the neutrality laws ot the 
United States See below, p 616 

A block.ide ol a part oi the coast of China was declared by jujian, effective .August 
■IS, Lhe United States rclused to .idmit ,iny legal light on the pail ut japan even to 

stop .American \essels and verity their nationdlit> Hackwoith, Dif^est, VII, 9 On the appli¬ 
cation of the Nine Power Tiealy to the crisis in China, .see C U. Fenwick, Am. Joiiinal, 

Vol. (i9.t7 ), 071. 

For a geneial discussion ol the problem, sec liiiggs. The Lazo of Nations, 6S.’ ff, 718 ff.; 
C. Eagleton, “The Attempt to Uelinc War,’’ Ini Conttlialian, June', 19k?. N’u- -I’Ji, A D. 
McNair, “The Legal Meaning of War, and the Relation of War to Reprisals,’’ Transai lions 
of ike Grotius Society, 11)26, pp. 29 ft ; Q Wright, A Study of War, 1, 8, 11, 68,, "When 
docs war e.xist?’’, Am Jouiiuil, Vol. 26 (19.12), .tf>2. W j. Rnnan, "English and .American 
Courts and the Uefimtion of War,” Am Jonnial, Vol 31 (1937), 642. 

■’^Olhcial Journal, 1924, F>P 524 ff , 1926, pp 597 ff- ffor comment, see Q. Wright, 
“Opinion of Commission of jurists on Janina-Coifu Affair,” .Ijh Journal, Vol 18 (1924), 
536 ff. 

•"’•I See Mandelstam, “La conciliation Internationale d'apres le Pacte,” in Recueil des Cours, 
Vol. 14 (1926—IV), 337, 
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The consensus of opinion of scholars in like manner saw in the hostilities 
committed by Japan against China a de facto war, whether or not it might be 
advisable for third states, members of the League of Nations or non-members, 
not to recognize it as such for political reasons. The problem was complicated 
by the question of sanctions, and the desire to limit hostilities which might 
otherwise extend in scope and intensity."’* 

While it is to be expected that individual acts of force short of war will 
lose whatever legal character they once possessed in consequence of the adop¬ 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations, it is on the other hand to be 
expected that the Council of the United Nations, acting in pursuance of the 
provisions of the Charter, will resort by preference to measures closely ap¬ 
proximating embargo and pacific blockade should the provisions of the 
Charter for the pacific settlement of disputes be violated. Article 41 provides 
that the Security Council may decide what measures “not involving the use 
of armed force” are to be employed to give effect to its decisions. These, it 
is stated, may include “complete or partial interruption of economic relations 
and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of communica¬ 
tion, and the severance of diplomatic relations.” Article 42 provides that, if 
the Security Council should consider that the above measures would be inade¬ 
quate, “it may take such action by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary 
to maintain or restore international peace or security. Such action may include 
demonstrations, blockade, and other operations by air, sea, or land forces of 
Members of the United Nations.” Inasmuch as these measures, if they should 
be undertaken, would be put into effect by the Council on behalf of the 
United Nations as a body, it is not to be expected that they would give rise 
to problems similar to those created by the action of a single state or of a 
small group of states.*‘ 

See H. Lauterpacht, "Rebort to War and the Interpretation of the Covenant durinp 
the Manchurian Di>.pute,” Am. Journal, Vol z8 (1934), 43 ff 

See, on Arts 41, 42, Goodiich and Hambro, Charter oj the Vnited Naliom, i6o. 
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The ripht of a state to make war as an ultimate means of self-help when 
other measures of obtaining redress for alleged wrongs were un'^uccessful had, 
until the year 1920, a recognized place in international law.^ The community 
of nations, lacking an effective organization through which conllicling claims 
might be adjusted, threats of injury prevented, or the commission of wrongs 
punished, recognized the right of the individual .-.late to take the law into its 
own hands and prosecute the offender in its own name and in its own interest. 
While not all offenses were regarded ac ot siifticient gravity to warrant a 
resort to force to redress them, each state was left to determine for itself the 
gravity of the offense and the extent to which its vital national interests were 
involved.^ The sanction of the public opinion ot the international community 
was supposed to see to it that a state should not be wholly arbitrary in decid¬ 
ing that its national interc.sts justified recourse to war. But events generally 
moved too fast for the effective operation of this sanction, so that when the 
war came to an end there was nothing for the international community to do 
but to accept the results of the conflict and reconcile itself to the terms im¬ 
posed by the victor upon the vanquished. The victor must, of course, be 
careful not to encroach upon the rights of third states, or to impose terms so 
severe as to make third states feel that they themselves must be on their guard 
against a similar fate. J 3 ut short of this the victor was free to decide how far 
he could safely go.‘^ 

It is significant that on the eve of the first World War the principle that 
there must be a “just cause of war” had practically disappeared from the 
treatises of jurists. The principle had been the corner-stone of the system 
built up by Grotius.' To the writers of the positive school which dominated 
the first decade of the twentieth century there was little value in elaborating 
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' See above, p. 36. 

- The right to be the judge in one’s own case was an essential attribute of sovereignty. 
See above, p. 35 

^ It was to be expected that the terms of peace would go beyond the original demands 
of the victor. The risk ot war was not to be taken for nothing. See below, p. 660 

* Grotius compared the sources of war to the sources of actions at law, but the elaborate 
analogies which he woiked out between private and public law advanced the question little 
beyond the stage of general principles. “Most writers,” he said, “state three just causes of 
war. defense, lecovery of property, and punishment of wrong.” De jure belli ac pads, Eng. 
trans., Bk. II, Chap. I, $ II. Vattel elaborated upon the same general principles: “We may 
say, therefore, in general, that the foundation or cause of every just war is an injury, either 
already received or threatened.” His practical analysis of this generalization, however, to¬ 
gether with the distinction which he introduced between perfect and imjierfect rights (.see 
above, p. 55), left numerous loopholes for evasion. DroO, des gens, Eng trans., Bk. Ill, 
§ 26. On the general subject, see J. von Elbe, “The Evolution of the Concept of the Just 
War in International Law,” Am. Journal, Vol. 33 (1939), 665, and references there given. 
54 * 
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upon distinctions which could not lead to the precise and definite conclusions 
called for by “law.” National defense was an obvious ground of a “just war”; 
but it proved difficult, if not impos.sible, to draw the line between defense 
which took the form of anticipation of attack and an act of aggression itself.'* 
A state had an obvious right to maintain the integrity of its national terri¬ 
tory; but in the absence of a method of determining the just title to property 
it was impossible to distinguish the defen.se of what was one’s own from the 
taking of what was one’s neighbor’s.” As long as there was no collective 
judgment of the international community taking precedence of the judgment 
of the individual claimant, it was impn.ssible to reduce the problem to terms 
of positive law. The general principle was accepted that a nation must not 
go to war except for a ju.st cause; but the application of the principle to the 
concrete case did not get beyond the province of international morality or 
ethics.' Equally significant with the omission of the tests of a just war from 
the treatises of the jurists was the fact that the second Hague Peace Con¬ 
ference of 1907 paid no attention whatever to the subject.*^ International 
jurisprudence had become too practical to deal with mere theories of right. The 
matter simply appeared to be unsuited for legal determination. 

With the clo.se of the fir.st World War the old right to make war was greatly 
restricted. The Covenant of the League of Nations created a general, if 
qualified, guarantee of the political independence and territorial integrity of 
the members of the League. It proclaimed the principle that any war or threat 
of war, whether immediately affecting any of the members of the League or 
not, was thenceforth to be a matter of concern to the whole League, and it 
authorized the League to take any action that might be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations; and it thus established the prin¬ 
ciple of the collective responsibility of the members of the League as a group 
in place of the former principle of neutrality. It limited the right to make war 
to cases in which the (,’ouncil might be unable to report unanimously upon 
a dispute submitted to it, or the Assembly might be unable to reach a major- 

■' F(ir the maiincr in which aggics'-ion could disguise itself as defense by way of anticipat¬ 
ing the attack ol another, see above, p. 231. 

" For examine, the campaign ciy ol 1844, “Fifty-four forty or fight,” had it resulted in 
war between the United States and (Ireat Britain would have given voice to a popular 
conviction on the part of the Amciican people of just defense of property rights Again, 
the declaration ol war against Mexico in 184O was based upon alleged defense of national 
pioperty. 

" Hall stated the case succinctly. “It is not therefore possible to frame general rules which 
shall be ot any pi actual value [in determining the causes for which war may be justly 
undertaken I, and the attempts in this diiection, which jurists arc in the haliit of making, 
result in mere abstract statements of principles, or perhaps of truisms, which it is unneces¬ 
sary to reproduce ” inleniational Imw, § 16 

“The cpiestion of (he justice or injustice of war,” wrote the Swiss publicist Rivicr, "stated 
as a general and all'll act proposition, allhuugh much debated in earlier times, is of little 
jiractical importance and is impossible of solution. The question can only be put m the 
concrete with icferenre to a particular war, and even then the answer will be far from 
clear ” Quoted by Bonfils, Droit international, § 1002. Brierly points out how Qrotius failed 
in his great task of securing a distinction between just and unjust war. See Laiv of Nations, 
P. 2 S. 

The Final Act of the Conference recognized the desirability of arbitrating conlrovcrsie.s, 
but made no effort to define the character of the questions which a state might be justified 
in refusing to submit to that procedure. See above, p. 516. 
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ity decision including all of the members of the Council/' The Pact of Paris 
called for the renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy. In 
consequence war lost much of its former legal character as an instrument of 
self-help. But due to the defective organization of the League war still re¬ 
mained a practical possibility, and it was taken for granted that if it should 
come it would give rise to the .same legal relations between the belligerents 
themselves and between belligerents and neutrals that had prevailed during 
the first World War.'" 

Distinct from the question of the right to make war, was the question of li Tin- 
the proper conduct of belligerents during the war itself. Grotius was the first 
to make the distinction in clear terms, and his treati.se set the standard for 
succeeding jurists." The devastation and general misery resulting from the 
Thirty Years’ War forced the nations in r6t‘' to recognize as fundamental 
principles the territorial independence and legal equality of the existing mem¬ 
bers of the family of nations. Tht'se principle^ became the basis of a new and 
more stable international .system, and around ihem there grew up by degrees 
a body of substantive rules defining the n;:li '5 and duties of •states within the 
various fields of international relations. This development of the substantive 
law was accompanied by a corresponding development of the procedure o* 
war. Slatesmen and publici.sts, unwilling or unable to deny to states in contro¬ 
versy the right to maintain their claims by force, sought to regulate whaL they 
could not, or would not, abolish. Thus there grew up a forp>a! body of the 
“laws of war,” being the restrictions and limitations upon what states might 
do when re.sorting to war.''- Where Grotius had appealed to broad principles 
of moral conduct, jurists now began to appeal legal obligations binding upon 
nations by reason of established custom or the provisions of lieaties. 

Modern international law thus found itself divided into two separate and Sub^t.mtiM- 
distinct branches, the one substantive in character, dealing with the normal cImui.u’* 
rights and duties of states, the other procedural in nature, defining the rela- law 
tions between states which had resorted to force to maintain di.sputed claims. 

It was common with authors of the early twentieth century to cla.ssify the 
two branches of the law as the ‘‘law of peace” and the “law of war,” the 
latter including not only the relations between the belligerents themselves but 
the relations between the belligerents and neutral slates.' * 

It was the tragedy of the time that the attention of statesmen came to be Atiimrie 
concentrated upon the development of the i)rocedural law of war to the 
neglect in large part of the substantive law. The Hague Conference of lyo?. Coiiiiuncis 

Sl'c above, p 520 

In consequence of the restiaints put upon war by the LcaKUc of Nations and by the 
Pact of Palis the practice developed of resortinR to hostilities without a dcclaiation of war 
The problem was then jireseiited ol deteimininK when such hostilities amounted to "war” 
in the technical sense See .ibove, p stg 

“ The first two books of his tieatLsc arc devoted to a discussion of the substantive rules 
of law, under the caption of “What constitutes a ju.st war”, the l.i-t book discusses lawful 
methods of waifare See above, pp. ta ff 

The student will distinguish sharply between the leRalilv of a rcsoit to war and the 
legality of the wajs and means by which war might bo prosecuted once it h.id begun 

See, for example, the treatises of Westlake, Opiienhcim, and Lawience 
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the greatest gathering of statesmen that the world had yet seen, waived aside 
the problem of analyzing the causes of war and seeking a constructive solu¬ 
tion of the conflicting interests of states. The original objective of disarma¬ 
ment was found no more practicable than in 1899. Of the thirteen conventions 
elaborated at I he Conference, eleven related to the conduct of the next war.^* 
The progress of international law was .seen to consist not in restrictions upon 
the right to have recourse to force for the settlement of conflicting claims, but 
in restrictions upon the way in which force might be used to attain its ends. 
No voice was raised to suggest that belligerents might not observe the laws 
of war under stress of difficult conditions; and few called attention to the fact 
that new conditions might make existing rules inapplicable. 

Accepting, then, the legality of war as an ultimate means of self-help and 
having confidence that the rules they adopted would contribute to the reg¬ 
ularization of hostilities and the avoidance of unnecessary suffering and loss 
of property, the Hague Conference of 1907, like its predecessor in 1899, rec¬ 
ognized the belligerents on both sides as being upon an equal footing, having 
equal rights in the prosecution of the war, both in respect to the measures of 
force they might use against each other and in respect to the extent to which 
they might interfere with the commerce between neutral states and the 
enemy.'"’ It was no one’s business but that of the two belligerents whether 
the controversy between them could not have been settled by negotiation or 
arbitration. However inconvenient the situation might be for third states, they 
had no choice but to accommodate themselves to it as best they might. The 
right of the two belligerents to make war simply could not be interfered 
with."* 

In the formulation of the laws of war the Hague Conferences had an elab¬ 
orate l)f)dy of customary law to build upon. To some extent this customary 
law had already been set forth in the works of the leading writers on interna¬ 
tional law and in such codes as that published by President Lincoln in 1863 
and that prepared by the Institute of International Law in 1880.'^ Customary 
law was obviously binding without the need of an international convention. 
But, as has been observed, customary law was an uncertain law. It was 
difficult to determine what practices had received the approval of a sufficient 
number of states to be regarded as the law of the community of nations as a 
whole. Besides, the external conditions of warfare were changing rapidly, and 
a number of governments were not prepared to abide by »ules which they 
believed to be inapplicable under the new circumstances. After all, modern 
war was not the sport of kings; and while proclaiming their desire to avoid it. 

The Convention on the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes did, indeed, seek 
to substitute the procedure of arbitration for that of war. But, as has been seen, it did .so 
within rccof;nizcd and, it might be said, respectful limitations. 

See above, pp. ig ff. 

It was this alleged “right,” with all of its destructive effects upon neutral commerce, 
that provoked President Wilson to declare in 1916 that “the business of neutrality” was 
over Sec below, p 613. 

For collections of documents, see Baker and Crocker, Laws of Land Warfare; Martin 
and Baker, Laws of Maritime Warfare; Baker, Laws of Neutrality. 
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governments wanted to be sure that the rules of the contest were as much to 
their advantage as possible, considering all the elements that entered into the 
military situation. 

At first sight the elaborate conventions adopted at the Hague Conference The Hague 
of 1907 appeared to have given the necessary definition to the uncertain rules 
of the customary law;’” but upon closer examination it was seen that their 
force was greatly weakened, if not altogether nullified, by the provision 
attached to the particular convention, that it should be binding upon the 
signatory powers only if all of the belligerents were parties to the convention. 

The effect of these provisions was that if, in a war between a large number 
of states, a single belligerent, for example Serbia in 1914, had failed to sign, 
or having signed failed to ratify a convention, the entire agreement fell to 
the ground. Thus the whole conduct of belligerent operations during the first 
World War must be judged by the standard of what was obligatory under the 
customary law at the time the new codes of 1907 were being drawn up. 

Nevertheless the discussions attending the «lrafting of the .several Hague 
conventions threw valuable light upon the tonleni of the castomar}^ law as 
understood at the time. In many atsrs their provisions were little more than a 
codification of existing rules of customary law. In consequence jurists and 
governments continued to refer to the Hague conventions as embodying the 
correct rule to be followed oven though the failure of certain of the bellig¬ 
erents to ratify them deprived them of technical legal validity. Actually they 
represented what the leading powers, after long debate and with many com¬ 
promises, were ready to accept as the law, and this gave to them an author¬ 
ity which made the non-ratification of a minor power relatively negligible. 

Their subsequent failure was due to other reasons. 

On the other hand, looking upon the conventions of the Hague Conference 
as the culmination of the attempt to put legal restraints upon the conduct of 
belligerents in time of war without at the same time making a parallel 
attempt to remove the causes of war and to put restraints upon the resort to 
war, the conflict of opinion manifested in the elaboration of the conventions 
made it clear, or should have made it clear, that the law was in a state of 
flux and that there was little hope that many rules alleged to be law would 
stand the test of a major war. Unfortunately the leading military and naval 
powers preferred not to anticipate that situation. 

The sanctions of the laws of war accepted at the time of the Hague Con- Sanctions oi 
ference of 1907 corresponded in general to the sanctions applicable to the 
substantive rules of international law. In so far as concerned the general 

Of the eleven conventions on the laws of war adopted at the Hague in 1907 one 
related to the opening of hostilities, a second and comprehensive one to the laws and customs 
of war on land, seven to specific conditions of maritime w.ar, and two to the relations be¬ 
tween belligerent and neutral powers. The convention dealing with the relations between 
belligerent and neutral powers in maritime war was supplemented by the Declaration of 
London of February 26, 1909, which, however, failed of ratification. It was not until the 
close of the first World War that an attempt was made to regulate aerial warfare; but 
the convention proposed by the jurists who met at The Hague in 1922, like those which 
preceded it before the war, remained unratified. 
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conduct of the belligerents, respect for the law was maintained by their regard 
for neutral public opinion, which in time of war was generally more watchful 
and acute than in time of peace. When, however, one of the belligerents 
resulted to practices which the other believed to be flagrantly illegal and 
neutral public opinion was of no avail as a present remedy, the second bellig¬ 
erent might resort to reprisals as a means of bringing pressure upon the 
offending state to discontinue its illegal conduct.The separate rules dealing 
with the relations of belligerent and neutral states were specially sanctioned 
by the active interest which neutral states had in resisting any extensions by 
the belligerents of their acknowledged right to interfere with neutral com¬ 
merce; and while belligerents regularly .sought to overleap the restrictions 
placed upon them, they were for the most part restrained by the fear of 
reprisals and by the possible intervention of neutral states in defense of their 
rights of commerce. 

While the laws of war were strictly applicable only to hostilities between 
slates, intf'rnational law came in time to regard them as applicable to prov¬ 
inces or colonies in rebellion against the mother country, whenever the 
in'<urrecllon assumed such proportions that third states were directly affected 
or for other reasons concerned themselves with the conflict. In such cases the 
rebellious community was said to be “recognized as a belligerent”; and it 
thereby became entitled to the rights, as well as obligated by the duties of a 
state engaged in formal war.*" The problem of the recognition of belligerent 
rights in time of civil war was more difficult. Tn the case of the American 
Civil War of 1861-1865, which was rather a sectional and international war 
than a civil war in the strict sense, there was a tendency at first on the part 
of the Union to treat the Confederate forces as mere rebels; but the magni¬ 
tude of the struggle soon brought about recognition of their rights as bellig¬ 
erents. In true civil wars, where the struggle is between insurgents and the 
dc jure government for control of the organization of the state, respect for 
the laws of war has been dependent upon the personal character of the mili¬ 
tary cnmmantlers and upon the extent to which they have been able to enforce 
discipline. Captured rebels have not always been accorded the status of 
prisoners of war; and they have themselves at times indulged in acts of 
vengeance after victory has been won. 

As between two regular belligerents the laws of war consisted, therefore, in 
the limits or bounds set by international law within which the force required 
to coerce the enemy mu.st be exercised. What these bounds were was pre¬ 
scribed both in general principles and in concrete rules of warfare. There 
was the fundamental principle that the procedure of war was a means to an 
end. It followed that the measures employed must have a direct or indirect 
r(‘lation to the desired coercion of the enemy. In no case might the force used 
e.xcecd at any time the necessities of the situation or be directed to any other 
object than the submission of the enemy; and to continue the war after the 

'" For a dit!Cussion nf the nature and scope nf reprisals, see below, pp. 580 ff. 

-" See above, t'h.ip VII, B, “Recognition of belligerency” 
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enemy state had announced its willingness to surrender would be in clear 
violation of the law.^^ 

But this principle, clear enough in the abstract, left room for a wide 
latitude of interpretation. “Military necessity” technically meant the neces¬ 
sity of using legitimate measures of coercion to attain the desired end.-- But 
of its very nature “necessity,” translated into terms of overcoming the resist¬ 
ance of a determined enemy, tended to go beyond bounds. During the later 
years of the nineteenth century certain German writers pul forth a theory ot 
“military necessity” {Kticfisraison) which included within the term not only 
the general justification t)f coercive measures, subject to the restrictions of 
the law, but the justification of measures in excess of the law when the 
necessity of the situation called for them.-"* Taken literally, this interpreta¬ 
tion of military necc.ssity reduced the entire body of the laws of war to a code 
of military convenience, having no further sanction than the sense of honor 
of the individual military commander or chief of staff and no practical effect 
where the contending forces were suffriently equal to render the issue 
doubtful.-'‘ 

Supplementing the principle that the measure of force must not e.xceed the The 
necessities of the situation were certain “laws of humanity” based, as the hun\'an"{y>' 
name suggests, ui^on the universal dictates of public morality. The^' laws of 
humanity pre.scribed that belligerents must refrain altogether from certain 
measures of coercion which by reason of their extreme cruelty or their viola¬ 
tion of good faith would destroy the very foundations of human relationshiiis 
and make tlic return to peace impossible. Experience had shown that need¬ 
less cruelty, particularly violence offered to non-combatants, inllicted deeper 
wounds than defeat upon the field of battle. The object of the war peace; 
peace, indeed, upon the terms imposed by the victor, but peace at that. The 
enemy was not to be annihilated, but to be reduced to submission. “Humane 
w.irfare,” as it was paradoxically called, while seeking to overcome the resist¬ 
ance of the enemy state, still regarded it as composed of human beings whose 
general rights of life and security were not wholly forfeited because of their 
resistance to the forcible measures of re<lre.s.s applied to them. 'I'hpy must be 

II,ill htalch the c.ihc with his usual clarity. “But just as violenu' in vv.ii h.i- at no time 
ol moilern Euiopean history been m fact e\erciscd without tin- encunilirame of mural 
re.slraint, so Ihenretically it must always be exeiciscd with due leitaid to the charaLlei of 
the stale as an aggregate compiised ot muial beings It i'. agreed that the um- of wanton 
and giatiiitous violence is not consistent with the chaiacter of a nioial heiiifj When violence 
is peiimltefl at all, the amount which is permissible is that which is neiessaiv to attain the 
object pioposed,'’ International Law, § 17. This was the doctrine of Vilona, De jioe belli, 
no 15, ot Giotius, Bk. Iff, Ch f, § 2 and of Vattel, Bk. Ill, Ch VUI, §§ 136-1S8. The 
most th.it could be obtained from the jurists assembled at the Hague Conteiences of 1899 
and 1907 was that "the right of belligerents to adopt means of injuring the enemy is not 
unlimited,” Ait. 22, Regulations re.s|)ecting the Laws and Customs ot Wai on f-anil. 

See, for example, the detimtion of "milil.iiy necessity" given by Licher, Instructions 
for the Government of Annies of the United States in the Field, Xos 14-1I1 

- ■ Sec, for citation of German authorities, dc Visschcr, La Belstgue el ks juristes alle- 
inands, passim Also We.stlake, International Lais, 2d ed , II, 126-128; Opiienheim, Inlerna- 
Itonal Law, II, § 69; G.irnei, International Iaiw and the World lEiir, 11 , S§ 439-4 ;o. 

■' Compare the doctrines laid down in German War Book (Knc^sbiaudi iin Landkriege, 
trans hy Moigan), Intioduclion, jip 51-55, where the icstrictions upon certain methods 
of warfare arc denied the validity of laws 
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brought to terms, but not in such a way or by such means as to create in 
them feelings of bitterness and resentment which time would not alleviate.'*’* 
Conflicting But here again the jurists of the late nineteenth century could not refrain 
"huma'nc rationalizing upon a principle which was, indeed, not without its incon- 

cond-ict” sistencies. To attempt to humanize war was, some .said, both futile and illog¬ 
ical. On the one hand it was argued that a sharp and decisive war was more 
humane than a prolonged conflict, and that to reach this end means might be 
employed which, while seemingly inhumane, in fact brought about a return 
of peace with the least amount of general suffering.-'' Others held that, as 
modern wars were conducted, it was as important to break down the moral 
resistance of the enemy population as to defeat armed forces in the open 
field.-' As the instruments of war became more and more deadly, many jurists 
appeared to be unable to decide whether to attempt to restrict their use or 
to allow belligerents a free hand in the hope that they might wear themselves 
out more quickly. 

Combatantb As a Corollary to the principle that war was a means to an end and that the 
combatants measures employed might not be extended beyond their effectiveness to secure 
the submission of the enemy was the principle that war was primarily a rela¬ 
tion between states as represented by their armed forces and person.s directly 
associated with them; so that on one hand the non-combatant population 
must commit no act of violence toward the invading armies and on the other 
hand the invading armies must, apart from the operations of war, respect the 
persons and property of unarmed citizens. Certain writers, beginning with 
Portalis in 1801, had endeavored to uphold the principle that war was a 
relation between states as such, not between individuals, so that persons 
included in the fighting forces were enemies only by accident of their com¬ 
batant character and other per.sons not members of the fighting forces were 
not to be regarded as enemies.-" But this attempt to distinguish between the 
state and the body of its citizens was too inconsistent with the traditional 
practices of nations and too illogical in itself to obtain wide acceptance. 


The conception of ‘'humane warfare” was perhaps best expressed by Philliraore, as, 
for example, ‘‘Wanton devastation of the enemy’s teiritory, wanton cruelty exeici.scd 
towards his. subjects, are, therefoie, according to the principles and practice of Christian 
nations, unjustiliable and illegal.” Commenlams upon Inlernalwnul Law, Vol. Ill, 3rd ed , 
pjj. 7S ff Practice had improved .since Grotius’ time, although it was soon to degenerate. 

Bonlils, for example, held that “in time of war humanity can not claim anything 
incompatible with the object of the war. Whatever should go beyond that would be not 
only useless, but hurtful. A humanity which sought to obstruct the object of the war 
would not be a true humanity There is a measure of truth in the saying of Moltke: ‘the 
most vigorous war is at the .same time the most humane war.’ ” Manuel de droit international 
public, 6e ed, Pauchille, § loog. Compare In\tructiom jor the Government of the Armkf 
of the United Stateh in the Field, No. 29 “The more vigorously wars arc pursued, the 
beltei it is for humanity Sharp wars arc brief.” A more extreme view is to be found in the 
German Kriegsbrauck, where it is laid down that “certain severities are indispensable in 
wai, nay more, that the only true humanity very often lies in a ruthless application of 
them,” German War Book, Eng trans. by Morgan, Introduction, p. 55. Sec also, ibid., p. 65, 
with respect to certain instruments of war, which “just because they attain the object of 
war as quickly a.s possible are on that account to be regarded as indispensable and, when 
closely considered, the most human.” 

- ■ See below, p 568. 

See Hall, International Law § 18, where the subject is discussed in detail. 
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International law had always made non-combatants the indirect victims of 
sieges, blockades, and other military operations and had held them to direct 
responsibility for the indemnities exacted from the defeated state. Grotius had 
stated the principle clearly, that the subjects of enemy states were themselves 
individually enemies; and the numerous efforts made during the nineteenth 
century, culminating in the conventions of the Hague Conference of 1907, 
seeking to spare non-combatants as far as possible from the effects of war, all 
proceeded upon the principle that they were technically enemies in their 
individual capacity.’’’" Unhappily as war became more and more totalitarian 
the distinction between combatants and non-combafanls practically disap¬ 
peared, armies and civilian populations becoming involved in a common 
fate.'” 

In addition to and derived from these fundamental principles of warfare 
were numerous specific and concrete rules of conduct. Those original ing in 
custom were known as the “usages of war,” representing the practical applica¬ 
tion of the principle under the conditions of actual warfare. Some were 
absolute prohibitions which forbade the use of certain measures under all 
circumstances, no matter what the necessity of the situation. In this class 
were the rules which forbade the poisoning of wells, the killing of prisoners, 
the misuse of flags of truce.*- Others were conditional prohibitions, which 
restricted the use of permissible measures under certain circumstances. The 
condition attached to these pnihibitions left a greater or less latitude of inter¬ 
pretation to the individual belligerent, being generally expressed by the 
phrase, “so far as the conduct of military operations permits.” 

Such were the “laws of war” on the eve of the first World War, as embodied 
in custom or explicitly .set forth in the conventions drawn up at the Hague. 
That many of them broke down in the presence of new and unforeseen condi¬ 
tions should have been expected. Under stress of desperate conditions a 
number of rules were set aside on the ground that “necessity knows no 
law.” Other laws were regarded as no longer binding on ground of reprisal 

2»Book III, §g; Ch. IV, §8. 

Vattel btated the rule correctly in 1758 in .sayinR that “when the ruler of the State, 
the sovereign, declares war upon another sovereign, it is understood that the whole Nation 
IS declaring war upon the other Nation; for the soveicign represents the Nation and acts 
in the name of the whole society, and it is only as a body, as a unit, that one Nation can 
deal with another.” Drotl des gens, Kng trans, Bk. Ill, § 70 Compare Inslructiuns for the 
Government of the Armies of the United States in the Field, No. 20; “Public war is a .state 
of armed hostility between sovereign natioms or governments. It is a law and requisite of 
civilized existence that men live in political, continuous societies, forming organized units, 
called states or nations, whose constitucnt-s bear, enjoy, and suffer, advance and retrograde 
together, in peace and in war.” 

31 See below, pp. 565 ff- 

33 See below, pp. 556, 561, S74- 

33 See, for example. Instructions, No ig, where it is held that “commanders, wherever 
admissible, inform the enemy of their intention to bombaid a place, so that the noncom¬ 
batants, and especially the women and children, may be removed before the bombardment 
commences.” The rule reappeared as No. 217 of Rides of Land Warfare, published by the 
War Department of the United States, but was qualified almost beyond recognition by 
Nos. SO-S7 of the Rules published in ig4o. 

3^ The outstanding instance during the first World War was the violation of the neutral¬ 
ity of Belgium. Sec above, p. 230. It is difficult to select the outstanding instance of the 
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for alleged illegal acts of the enemy. Others still were considered inapplicable 
by reason of the changed conditions of modern warfare. Rules originally pos¬ 
sessing a degree of logic or founded upon a compromise of conllicting interests 
had, it was said, become inconsistent with new situations confronting the 
belligerents. The invention of more deadly weapons of destruction raised the 
issue of the feasibility of restricting any method of putting the enemy out 
of action, particularly in view of the fact that in a war of opposing trenches 
the mere disabling of the individual soldier did not permanently remove him 
as an active combatant. Moreover the general participation of the unarmed 
population in the manufacture of munitions and in other services directly 
contributory to the support of the armies in the field tended to abolish the 
distinction between combatants and non-combatants. The result was that few 
of the rules of the Hague Conventions, assuming them to have represented 
the formulation of existing custom, survived intact the strain put upon 
them.'*" 

Nevertheless in spite of the demonstration of the inability of law to restrain 
belligerents when engaged in what might be called by analogy ‘‘mortal com¬ 
bat,” and in spite of the system of collective security established by the 
League of Nations, there were governments and jurists who still believed in 
the value of revising the laws of war and giving new and more effective sanc¬ 
tions to them."’ The Washington Conference of 1921-1922 undertook to pul 
more effective restrictions upon the use of poisonous gases and upon subma¬ 
rine warfare, and it made provision for the appointment of a commission of 
jurists to consider the question whether the existing rules of international 
law adequately covered new methods of attack and defense resulting from the 
new agencies of warfare developed since 1907.*' Learned societies continued 
to discuss the laws of war in anticipation of another world conllict.*'* But 
the inconsistency of formulating new laws of war in the presence of the 
Locarno Treaties, the Briand-Kellogg Pact and other multipartite treaties 
looking to the abolition of war and the development of procedures of peaceful 
settlement prevented the proposed revision of the laws f)f war from reaching 

•second World War, so many of the smaller states bcinf; the victim', of alluded ails of 
necessity. 

’ For details, see below, under each separate item 

The point ol view of those favoring a revision of the laws of war is to be found in 
John Bassett Mooic’s Inin national Law and Some Current Illusions, Introduilion and 
Ch.ips. I, V. Those who had no faith that nations would keep their piomises of colhitive 
security somehow had faith that they would observe new rules of warfare by way of 
compensation. On the other hand the inconsistencies, both logical ami moral, of the l.iws 
of war led many jurists to denounce the attempt to define or revise them or even to be 
concerned with their .application in the future. In the second edition of this tieatise the 
author confessed that he was “a skeptic with regaid to the ‘legal’ character oi practical 
validity of much that will be included in the following chapters under the ‘laws of war ’ ” 
Ills present altitude is e.xpressed by the fact that the chaptcis on war of the piesent edition 
have been put in the past tense. 

See Moore, op. at.. Chap. V, for a description of the organization and purposes cf 
the Commission of Jurists appointed in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the conference. 

For the sharp conflict of opinion upon the subject expressed at the annual meetimi 
of the .American Society of International Law, see Proceedings, 1922, pp 8^-02. The failure 
of the United States to become a member of the League of Nations made the subject of 
neutiality a particularly attractive topic. See below, pp 613 ff 
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the stage of international agreements."”' When, during the second decade of 
the inter-war period, the threat of a general conflagration came closer, the 
governments of the leading powers were too divided to make an agreement 
possible even if there were any jurists left who had faith that the new rules 
would be observed when the time came. 

If the laws of war were unequal to their purpose of keeping the belligerents 
within bounds during the first World War they proved to be even more 
unequal to their purpo.se during the .second World War. New instruments 
of warfare were invented and new methods discovered which broke through 
the established traditions. Military occupation look on new totalitarian forms 
in keeping with the political principles of the occupant. If warfare had 
already become totalitarian in the first World War it became doubly so in 
the .second; with the result that practically the last vestiges of the distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants disappeared.”' The logic of the 
jurists who, fifty years before, had given a broad interpretation to “military 
necessity” found its fulfilment. 

What is to be the future of the laws of war, now that war between indi¬ 
vidual members of the United Nations has been made illegal. As.suming that 
a war should break out between two major powers in spite of the pledges of 
the Charier, it is to be expected that the only restraints upon the conduct 
of the belligerents will be the humanitarian in.stincts of the respective govern¬ 
ments and the commanders of their armies in the field. The traditional laws 
of war are not likely, as such, to exercise any restraint upon military 
commanders." On the other hand, collective action by the United Nations 
against an aggressor under the terms of the Charter, if it should take the 
form of military measures, may be expected to .show respect not only for the 
fundamental principles of warfare but for the specific rules regarded at 
the Hague Ck)nference of 1907 as the correct application of the principles. The 
United Nations, resorting to police measures again.st a recalcitrant member, 
may be counted upon to show greater restraint than individual belligerents 
struggling for the survival of their national existence.'* But this is prophecy, 
beyond the field of existing law. 

Thu Piolocol relating to the u.su of poisonous gases and the Geneva Convention of 
19J9 relating to piisonei.s of war (see below, pp SS9. 57.'!), lell outside the delibeialions 
of the CommisMon of Jurists appointed in 19Ji. 

See below, pp St'S ff- 

The author ventured to observe many >cars ago that the onl) laws of war that would 
be likely to hold in a future wai would be the moral instincts and lestiamts of the indi¬ 
vidual (ommanders. The experience of the recent war has only confirmed this opinion, 
notwithstanding that individual commanders, put on trial for crimes again.st laws of war 
have sought to pass on the responsibility to those “higher up.” 

^“Properly speaking, the “laws of war” should not apply to collective action of the 
United Nations against an aggressor, such action not having been contemplated at the time 
the laws of war were in process of formation. But in so far as such collective action should 
involve military measures it is to be expected that it would conform to the general prin¬ 
ciples of warfare above set forth. 
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The Laws of Land and Aerial Warfare 

Derived btisically from the rule of good faith, it was one of the oldest and 
best established rules of international law that a state must not resort to 
force against an opponent without giving due warning that hostilities were 
about to commence. A sudden attack by one state upon another, before 
negotiations looking to a settlement of the controversy had reached the point 
where the redress demanded was apparently not to be granted, was regarded 
from the earliest times as an act of brigandage. Among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, as apparently among other ancient peoples, the practice pre¬ 
vailed of announcing the commencement of hostilities by a formal declaration 
of war.^ The Romans in particular laid stress upon the necessity of a prior 
demand for reparation {rerum repetitio), following which, if redress was not 
granted, war was formally declared by members of the college of fetials to 
whom that duty was intrusted.-* During the Middle Ages the practice of 
despatching heralds to announce war with due ceremony was revived, doubt¬ 
less under the influence of the traditions of the Roman law. In later centuries 
formal diplomatic announcements were made; but by the eighteenth century, 
notwithstanding the assertions of publicists that a declaration of war was 
necessary,' the practice of giving formal notice had fallen into disuse. War 
was frequently begun without notice of any kind, though in most cases under 
circumstances which of themselves constituted a sufficient warning. On occa¬ 
sion, as between Great Britain and France in 1756, formal declarations were 
issued some time after actual hostilities had begun. In 1898 the United .States 
regarded the terms in which Spain replied to the ultimatum contained in the 
joint resolution of Congress on Aprd 21 as equivalent to a declaration of 
war and thereupon commenced hostilities without delay.' The formal declara¬ 
tion of war, issued on April 25, dated the existence ot hostilities back to 
April 21. A serious charge brought against Japan by Russia in 1904 of 

’ Philliiihon, Int. Law of Ancient Greece and Rome, II, 197 fi. 

That the formalities attending the tommencement of war did not preclude arbitrary 
conduct on the part of Rome in respect to the judsment passed upon the grounds of war 
is obvious. All that could be claimed for the proccduic was that it precluded a sudden and 
treacherous attack without prior opportunity on the part of the other state to submit to 
the terms presented. 

' Grolius held that a war to be just must be “publicly decreed.” De jure belli ac pads, 
Eng. trans, Bk 111 , Chap III, § V. Vattel looked upon a declaration of war as “necessary 
as a last effort to end the dispute without shedding of blood, by making use of fear to 
bring the enemy to a sense of justice.” DroU des gens, Eng. trans., Bk. Ill, § 51. 

■* Moore, Digest, VTI, 170 

1 For the merits of the controversy, see Hershey, International Law and Diplomacy of 
the Russo-Japanese War, Chap. I; Takahashi, International Law Applied to the Russo- 
Japanese War, Chap. 1. 
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treachery in the attack upon the Russian fleet at Port Arthur two days before 
the declaration of war showed the necessity for a general international agree¬ 
ment upon the subject. 

At its meeting at Ghent in 1906, the Institute of International Law adopted 
resolutions urging not only due warning but also a sufficient delay between 
the declaration and the commencement of hostilities to prevent an evasion of 
the rule of previous notice.® A year later the subject was brought before the 
Second Hague Conference, and a rule of treaty law was adopted in the form 
of a Convention (III) Relative to the Opening of Hostilities. This convention 
provided that hostilities between the contracting powers “must not commence 
without previous and explicit warning, in the form either of a reasoned 
declaration of war or of an ultimatum with conditional declaration of war.” 
Moreover, the existence of a state of war must be notified to neutral powers 
without delay, and would not take effect in regard to them until so notified, 
unless it were clearly shown that they were in fact aware of the existence of 
war.® 

The effect of the provisions of the Hague convention was, for the powers 
that ratified it, to fix an unequivocal date for the commencement of war 
instead of the less certain date of the first act of hostilities. Moreover, it 
assured a definite statement of the grounds upon which the war was under¬ 
taken. It did not, however, preclude the possibility of a surprise attack in case 
the ultimatum was immediately followed by hostilities. In the case of the 
Austro-Hungarian forty-eight-hour ultimatum to Serbia in 1914 the violation 
of good faith lay not in the failure to give warning that hostilities were about 
to commence, but in the fact that negotiations had not been in progress, and 
the state against which the ultimatum was directed was not aware that a 
crisis was at hand.’’ 

In 1931 Japan evaded the necessity of a declaration of war against China 
by pretending that the invasion of Manchuria was not “war”; and the 
same device was resorted to in 1937.’’ In 1935 Italy undertook military 
operiitions against Ethiopia without a formal declaration of war,’-’ as did 
Germany against Poland in 1939,^® although in both cases the failure to 
observe the Hague C(jnvention occurred under circumstances which indicated 
the danger of an attack without the explicit warning adled for. The attack by 
Germany upon Russia on June 22, 1941, was, however, not only without a 
declaration of war or an ultimatum, but even without preliminary negotia- 
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® Resolutions, pp 163-164. 

^ Art. 1. Treaties and Conventions, II, 2259. 

** Art. 2. 

^ For details, sec Stowell, Diplomacy of the War of 1914, Chap. II. 

'" Events Leading up to World War II, p. 4. See above, Chap XXVII, note 10, where 
the distinction between hostilities and technical “war” is pointed out 

” Events, p. 127; Documents on hit. Affairs 1Q37, p. 659. 

' Italy appears to have proceeded after the manner of Japanese hostilities in Manchuria 
in 1931, as if Ethiopia were unworthy of a declaration of war. For the leport of the com¬ 
mittee of the Council of the League of Nations, holding that the hostilities con.'itituted 
“war” in the sense of the Covenant, see League of Nations, Official Journal, 1935, p. 1223. 

i-'* See Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol. IV, 224; Events Leading up to World War II, p. 210. 
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tions making Russia aware of the danger.^'* On December 7, 1941, Japan 
attacked the United States at Pearl Harbor without a declaration of war or a 
formal ultimatum; but in this case negotiations had been in progress long 
enough to constitute an informal ultimatum. The treachery consisted in 
commencing hostilities before the explicit warning called for by the Hague 
Convention had been given.' 

It is scarcely to be expected that the Hague Convention will be in any way 
applicable in the future now that war has lost its legal character under the 
Charter of the United Nations. Assuming that a state may violate the obliga¬ 
tions of the Charter and commit an act of aggression, it is not to be expected 
that in doing so it will go through the formality of a declaration of war 
when it can no longer claim any legal status or rights under the traditional 
laws of war.'" On the other hand measures taken by the United Nations in 
pursuance of the provisions of the Charter in cases of acts of aggression 
would not be “war” in the technical sense, and they would be entered upon 
only after the fulle.st publicity and with ample warning to the offender.’" 

As late as the .seventeenth century no clear distinction was recognized 
between the regtdar armed forces of a state and able-bodied citizens who. 
upon the approach of the enemy, might take up arms to defend their country. 
As Vattel put it in 1758: “In former times, and especially in small States, as 
soon as war was declared every man became a .soldier; the entire people took 
up arms and carried on the war.” ''' Even those who made no resistance were 
at times not spared when the discipline of armies became lax and passion ran 
high,’'’ Conditions improved during the succeeding centuries, and it came to 
be accepted that unarmed citizens were not subject to attack provided they 
themselves took no part in hostilities. There remained, however, the difficult 
question whether individual citizens taking up arms independently of the 
organized forces of their country or groups of citizens rising en masse upon 
the approach of the enemy were to be allowed the privileges of combatants 
engaged in lawful warfare. 

Upon this question the practice of states varied widely. I'he Instructions 
for the Government of Armies of the United States in the Field i.ssued during 
the American Civil War made a distinction between “partisans,” who were 
soldiers belonging to a corps detached from the main army and acting under 
the authority of the commander-in-chief and who were held entitled to be 
treated as pri.soners of war, and on the other hand bodies of men who com- 


Bullelm, V, hvents, p 286 In like manner BelRium, Luxemburg, and the Nether¬ 
lands weie invaded without waining on May 9, 1940, Jugodavu on .\piil 0, 19n (treecc 
was in\adcd by Italy after a three-hour ultimatum Finl.ind was invaded by Russia on 
Noveiiibei 29, iQP), .iftcr a declaration on the 2.Sth that Russia ronsideicd itself released 
from the treaty of non-aggiession. 

]ip 307 ff For editorial comment upon the act of trcacherj', see L. H VVooLsey, 
C. C Ihde and K C Stowcll, .Iw Journal, Vol. 36 (1942), 77, 83, 87. 

'See above, p 40 
' ■ See above, pp. 189 ff. 

Droll Jr'S ^ens, Eng trans, Bk. Ill, Chap II, §9 
' '* Compare the plea made by Grotius in favor of children, women, and other non-com¬ 
batants De jure belli ac pans, Bk Til, Chap IX, §§ VIII-XII 
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milterl hostilities “without commission, without being part and portion of the 
organized hostile army, and without sharing continuously in the war,” and 
who were to be treated “summarily as highway robbers or pirates.” "" The 
Instructions further recognized the right of the population of an invaded 
territory to ri.se cn masse to resi.st the invader."’ By contrast, the rules en¬ 
forced by the German army upon its invasion of France in 1870 were most 
severe, requiring practically impossil)Ie conditions of volunteer corps and 
local militia (francs-tireurs) and punishing with great severity resistance by 
unorganized populat ions.’'"'* 

Tn 1899, at the Hague Peace Conference, an effort was made to reconcile 
the conllicting points of view of the larger sl.des with regular standing armies 
and the smaller states which might be obliged to improvise their defense 
forces. Article i of the Regulations attache«l to the Convention Re'^pecting the 
Laws and Customs of War on Land laid down conditions under which “the 
laws, rights, and duties of war” might apply to militia and volunteer corps 
as well as to the “army” projier-' The Regulations also provided that the 
inhabitants of a territory which had not been occiqiied might upon the approach 
of the enemy spontaneously take up arms to resist the invading troops and 
must be regarded as belligerents in -pite of not conforming to the conditions 
in respect to organization laid down for volunteer corps, provided that they 
conformed to the conditions of tarrying arms openly and respecting the laws 
and customs of war.-'* 

The provisions of the Hague Regulations broke down seriously in the first 
World War and even more seriously in the second, although not being tech¬ 
nically binding upon the belligerents their observance can only be judged by 
the extent to which they embodied customary law. Once the decision was 
taken by Germany to violate the neutrality of Belgium in 1914, military 
necessity made it imperative for the German army to overcome the resistance 
of the inhabitants both to the passage of troops and to the permanent occupa¬ 
tion of the territory. The German interpretation of the legality of levies en 
masse was applied rigorously,"'’ and unauthorized acts of hostility committed 
upon the approach of the enemy by the inhabitants of towns and villages 
were punished with great severity. Sniping, whether on the part of individuals 
or of groups, was repre.ssed not only by the execution of the offenders but by 
the burning of houses and the execution of hostages taken as a rule from 
among the older and more important personages of the district."” On occasion 

No. Sj. For the status of the Confederate Paitisan RanRers, see Boidwell, The Law of 
War helween Belligerents, 79. 

Nos. 51, 52 

-- For details, see Spaight, War Rights on Land, 41 ff 

For the text of the convention, sec Treaties and Conventions, II, 2269, Hague Con¬ 
ventions, 100. 

-* Art. 2. Compare Instructions, No. 51. 

See German War Book, Morgan’s trans, Chap i. The (lerman requirements weie that 
levies en masse should be oigani^ed in the same manner as volunteer corps and wear a 
distinctive mark visible at a distance. 

For details and references, see Garner, International Law and the World War, I, Chap. 

XII 
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Iiostages were used as a screen to protect the column of the enemy as it 
entered a new village. The local authorities warned the inhabitants against 
committing acts of hostility, and such .sniping as was done and such resistance 
as was offered were the result of irresponsible acts of individuals rather than 
of concerted group action. 

During the second World War the same practice was followed of holding an 
entire village re.si^onsihle for the resistance of unauthorized individuals. The 
speed with which the invading armies moved, the wide area of territory 
covered by them on some fronts and the mountainous character of the terri¬ 
tory on other fronts made resistance by small groups of guerrillas and par¬ 
tisans feasible, and it was to be expected that the invader would not recognize 
them as lawful combatants.-' At times, as in the uprising in Warsaw under 
General Bor in 1944, the .status of the forces of resistance would have been 
difficult to determine even if the invader had had any concern for the legality 
of his acts. 'Phe rules of military occupation entered to complicate the situa¬ 
tion,which did not permit in any case the making of fine distinctions 
between lawful and unlawful combatants. The irony of “laws of war” was 
illustrated here as well as in other phases of the war where the judgment of 
individual commanders determined what was lawful and unlawful."’ 

Customary law had long .since ruled out the use of savages as auxiliary 
savages troops in time of war, so that no reference was made to them in the Hague 
Convention.’" During the first World War the old controversy was revived in 
connection with the use by France of colored troops from its African col¬ 
onies." During the second World War the extension of the theater of opera¬ 
tions into the Philippines, Borneo, and other islands of the Pacific led to the 
employment by Japan of native troops whose conduct could not at times be 
distinguished from the lawless acts of untamed savages.'*” 
c. instru- It is part of the irony of “laws of war” that attempts to prohibit instru- 
warfare^ nicnts of Warfare of a particularly destructive or painful character have been 

in each case doomed to evasion or open defeat. 'I'he prohibition of the use 
of poison goes back to the Code of Manu, and it entered into the code of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans as well as that of medieval writers; but practice 
often failed to conform to principle.The Second Lateran Council, meeting 
in 1139, issued a prohibition of the use of the crossbow and the arbalist. 

See I. P Trainin, “Questions of Guerrilla Warfare in the Law of War,” and L Nurick 
and R. W. Banett, “Legality of Guerrilla Forces under the Laws of War,” Am. Journal, 
Vol 40 (1940), S.H, Sfi3- 

See below, p. 568. In Ibis case the military occupant was in retreat, so that the law 
of military occupation would appear not to be strictly applicable. 

See above, p 548. For the refusal of the German Government to treat “commandos” 
as law fill combatants, sec below, p. 501, n. 57. 

•“'The controversy between the United States and Great Britain over the use of savages 
in time of war lilk a number of unhappy page.s in the early relations between the two 
countiics. For the proposal of the Amenc.an negoti.ators at Ghent in 1814 to prohibit the 
employment of savages, see Jim. State Papers, For. Rel. Ill, 715 ff.; Hyde, Int. Law, III, 650. 

■*’ See Fauchille, Droit International Pubkc, Tome II, 122, where the practice is con¬ 
demned. 

The numerous complaints with respect to the conduct of these native troops will 
doubtless find their place in the trial of J.apanese ofiicer.s for offenses against the law of war 

'*•* See Walker, History of the Law of Nations, I, 42, 56, 72. 
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aithough the injunction proved ineffective.®^ Again, the harquebus was con¬ 
demned, but without effect upon international practice-®® The attempt of 
chivalry to bar as unworthy of brave men the newer inventions of science 
failed, apparently on grounds similar to those advanced in more modern 
times. The Instructions of 1863 forbade the use of poison in any manner, “be 
it to poison wells or food or arms.” It remained, however, an open question 
whether the pollution of drinking waters by methods which involved no 
deception, such as the contamination of a well or stream by dead cattle, was 
in violation of customary law.®" 

In 1868 a conference of European military delegates met at St. Petersburg 
to take action with regard to the new explosive bullets, and a declaration was 
adopted containing both a statement of general principles and a specific 
agreement forbidding the use of “any projectile of a weight below 400 
grammes (about fourteen ounces avoirdupois) which is either explosive or 
charged with fulminating or inflammable subtances.” ®^ The principles upon 
which the declaration proceeded were; (i) that the progress of civilization 
should have the effect of alleviating as much as possible the calamities of 
war; (2) that the only legitimate object which states should endeavor to 
accomplish during war was to weaken the military forces of the enemy; 
(3) that for that purpose it was sufficient to disable the greatest possible 
number of men; and (4) that this object would be exceeded by the employ¬ 
ment of arms which needlessly aggravated the suffering of disabled men or 
rendered their death inevitable. The Declaration was obviously open to 
attack on ground of its logical inconsistencies, and it must be regarded as an 
effort to prevent certain excesses of cruelty under circumstances which did 
not admit the prohibition of others. Why, argued the critics, save a man from 
an explosive bullet only to have him blown to bits by shrapnel from a 
cannon? ®'' 

Further restrictions upon the instruments of warfare were laid down by 
the First and Second Hague Conferences. Article 23a of the Regulations 
attached to the Convention Respecting the Laws and Customs of War on 
Land forbade the employment of poison or poisoned arms.®'' Article 23e 
forbade the employment of “arms, projectiles or material of a nature to cause 
superfluous injury.” In addition, three declarations were drawn up, although 
not signed by a sufficient number of states to give them general validity.'"' 
The first of these, as renewed in 1907, prohibited for a period extending to 
Ibid., I, 125, note i. 

® The student may be reminded of the classic words of the Chevalier Bayard who, when 
dying in 1524 of a wound inflicted by a harquebus, thanked God he had never shown 
mercy to a musketeer. 

®'’ For a discussion of instances occurring during the American Civil War and the Boer 
War of 1809-1902, see Spaight, War Rights on Land, 84, 

For the text of the declaration, see Higgins, Hague Peace Conferences, 5. 

®8 There was, indeed, little logic in the humanitarian sentiment of the period Statesmen 
simply could not foresee the practicability of putting restrictions upon war itself. 

For the text of the convention, see Treaties and Conventions, II, 2269; Hague Con¬ 
ventions, 100. 

For the texts of the declarations, .see Higgins, Hague Peace Conferences. 484 ff.; Hague 
Conventions, 220 ff. 
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the close of the Third Peace Conference “the discharge of projectiles and 
explosives from balloons and by other new methods of a similar nature.” 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan refused their signatures when 
the declaration was renewed in 1907." The second declaration embodied an 
agreement, without time limit, “to abstain from the use of projectiles the sole 
object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating and deleterious gases.” The 
United States delegation refused its signature. Captain Mahan pointing out 
that the prohibition was being adopted in ignorance of the practical effects 
of such shells, and that the restriction was inconsistent with other instru¬ 
ments and methods of warfare.*- A third declaration, also without time limit, 
contained an agreement, “to abstain from the use of bullets which expand or 
llatten easily in the human body, such as bullets with a hard envelope which 
does not entirely cover the core, or is pierced with incisions.” These bullets, 
known as “dumdum” bullets, after the arsenal near Calcutta where they were 
first made, were introduced by the British as a means of putting out of action 
Indians who could not be stopped by the use of ordinary bullets. 'I'he declara¬ 
tion was not signed in 1899 by the United States or Great Britain, owing to 
their preference for a prohibition framed in more general terms; *' and the 
United States continued its opposition even after Great Britain had acceded 
to (he declaration in 1907, 

During the first World War the only restrictions which obtained legal 
recognition were those relating to the traditional forms of the use of poison 
and to dumdum bullets. Accusations were made on both sides of violations of 
the [irohibition against the poisoning of wells and the use of dumdum bullets, 
but it would appear that they were justified only in exceptional instances.** 
Germany protested against the use of shot-guns by the American army, but 
the United States refused to admit the obligation to abandon them. In the 
spring of 1915 the German army began using asphyxiating and poisonous 
gases, and the British and French armies promplly retaliated. With the inven¬ 
tion of adequate masks the earlier denunciation of “gas attacks” as illegal *' 

"I* In explanation of the refusal of his signature m 1907 the French delegate stated that 
the problem ot .aerial navigation was progressing so i:ipidl> that it was unwise to “forbid 
in advance the light to profit by new discoveries’’ which might be more effective with 
respect to the legitimate objects of attack without being less hum.ine Frottedm^'i, III, 147. 
In \iew' of the refusal of so many of the leading powers to ratity the declaration, it can 
•scarcely be regarded as binding even between those that ratified, general ratification being 
doubtless an imphc'd condition 

Higgins, op til , 493, gives the .argument at length. See also Proceeding}, of the Hague 
Peace Confornce’i, Conf. of 1899, Pl>- 283, 36b. 

^ For the argument of Captain Cio/ier in favor of permitting modified dumdum bullets 
and prohibiting explosive bullets, see Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferemes, Conf. 
of TS99, pp 79 ff H\dc, writing m 1922, ju'-tified the c.xplosive bullet, “by reason of its 
potentiality in de.stroving human life,” and condemned expan.sive bullets as offering “no 
military advantage commensuiate with the haim inflicted” The same juisition is taken in 
the edition of 194=;, although in modified teims. Int Law, ed 1922, II, §661. 

•" For a review ol the controversy, .see Garner, International Law and the World War, 
I, Chaj). X 

‘•’’The cjiiestion whether the use of gas, by the methods employed, came within the pro¬ 
hibitions of the H.igue Convention was reviewed by Garner, op. cit, Chap X .At this 
distance of time the distinction between gases .spread by the use of projectiles and ga.scs 
emitted from cylinders and blown toward the enemy by the wind seems somewhat subtle. 
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was succeeded l)y cunipefition in the discovery of more deadly ^ascs, and by 
the close of the war the new instruments of warfare were in regular use. 

Upon the return of peace the question of the use of poisonous gases was 
reconsidered ui)on its merits, and at the Washington Conference of i()2i- 
1922 a treaty was signed by the powers represented at the conference which 
declared that “the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and 
all analogous liquids, materials or devices, having been justly condemned by 
the general opinion of the civilized world and a prohibition of such use bavins: 
been declared in treaties to which a majority of the civilized I'owers are 
parties,” the signatory powers assented to the prohibition and invitefl other 
nations to adhere to the agreement in order that the prohibition might be 
“universally accepted as a part of international law.” The prohibition, how¬ 
ever, remained unratified, owing possibly to the fact that the treaty also 
regulated the use of submarines. On June 17, 1925, the Vrotocol Prohil)iting 
the Use in War (d Asphyxiating, Poisonous or other Gases, and of Bac¬ 
teriological Methods of Warfare '■ was opened for signature at Geneva, and 
was ratified by a large number of slates. The protocol followed the Washing¬ 
ton treaty in reciting the condemnation of ga.ses “and of all analogous liquids, 
materials or devices” by the general opinion of the civilized world and the 
prohibition of their use by a majority of states; and it called for the universal 
acceptance of this prohibition and its extension to the u.se of bacteriological 
methods of warfare. 'I'he failure, however, of ceitain important states, notably 
the United States and Japan, to ratify the agreement made it impossible for 
other slates to rely upon it, .so that research work for the discovery of new 
and more effective gases continued as before.'-'* 

During the second World War two new instruments of warfare were used, 
both giving rise to controversy as to their legality. Germany used rocket 
bombs fired from bases on the coa.st of Holland agaiast London and other 
British cities, and the United States used the atomic bomb against the Japa¬ 
nese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The doubtful legality of the V-bomb 
lay in the fact that of its very nature it could not be aimed with accuracy 
against its proper target, and that the speed with which it came made it 
impossible to give warning to the inhabitants of the city to take to shelter.' ' 
On the other hand the doubtful legality of the atomic bomb consisted in the 
fact that the range of its action and its destructiveness were .so great as to 
make it impossible to observe the restrictions upon the bombardment of 
undefended cities.'"’ 

Art V For the text of the treaty, sec Treaties and Conventions, III, ,ui6 

For the text of tlie Protocol, sec L of N Treaty Series, XC, os; Hudson, Ini. Legis¬ 
lation, III, 1O70 

The VICIOUS ciiclf was obvious, bcinj; the result of the netessit> of individual self- 
protection in the ab'sim.e of an inteinational organization r.apalile of assutini; the neneial 
peace by the collective action of the community. It appeared to be lielieved that poisonous 
Rases were too effective a weapon to permit a nation to forcRO piepai.itions foi their use 
in reliance upon the Rood faith of a possible opponent. 

For a description of the V-bomb and its effects, sec N. Tanpee, ‘‘FhinR Hombs and 
Rockets," Foietgn Affair.s, Vol. 24 (1945-1946), p. 40. 

For comment upon the legal aspects of the atomic bomb, sec E. Stowell, P. B Potter, 
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Following the war the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted, 
on January 24, 1946, a resolution creating a Commission on Atomic Energy, 
the object of which was to make specific proposals for extending between all 
nations the exchange of basic scientific information for peaceful ends, for the 
control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use only for 
peaceful purposes, for the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
and other weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and for effective safe¬ 
guards by way of inspection and other means to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions.’’’ On its part the United States 
submitted to the Commission a series of proposals looking to the progressive 
attainment of the objectives set forth in the re.solution of the General Assem¬ 
bly. The Soviet Union countered with a draft international convention by 
which the contracting parties were to agree to prohibit the production and 
employment of weapons based on the use of atomic energy, and to destroy 
existing stocks of such weapons.’’’* 

'I'he chief obstacle in reaching an agreement lay in the unwillingness of the 
United States to give up the possession of bombs already made and the con¬ 
tinued production of bombs without being given adequate assurances, in the 
form of international inspection, that the obligations undertaken would be 
mutually ob.served; and in the unwillingness of the representative of the 
Soviet Union to accept the plan of inspection, which, it was alleged, conflicted 
with the principle of sovereignty. In consequence, the Soviet Union refused 
to enter into any agreement which would not leave the final decision with the 
Security Council, so that the veto power could be used to check measures 
that might be taken by the International Atomic Development Authority 
proposed by the United States. 

In respect to methods of warfare, as in respect to instruments, the same 
difficulty aro.se of determining what conduct was admissible, or legal, under 
the circumstances of the particular case in hand. Certain general principles 
were accepted, but their application to concrete situations presented nu¬ 
merous points of dispute. In respect to methods of warfare affecting the com¬ 
batant armies only, custom as well as convention declared it unlawful “to 
kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down his arms, no longer having 
means of defense, has surrendered at discretion.” It was likewise forbidden 
to announce in advance that no quarter would be given. The latter rule 


E. Borchard and E. TurlinKton, Am. Journal, Vol 39 (i94S)i 784, ;88, Vol 40 (1946), 
161, 16S Secretary of War Stinson’s defense of the use of the atomic bomb may be found 
in “The Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb,” Harper', Magazine, FebriKtry, 1947. 

For the text of the resolution of the General Assembly and the terms of reference of 
the Commission, see The Inlernaltonal Control of Atomic Energy, Dept of State publica¬ 
tion No. 2702, p. 132. For the “principle of trusteeship” on the part of the United States, 
see ibid., lo, 106 A resolution of the General Assembly, adopted December 13, 1946, ursed 
the Security Council to expcilite con<;idcralion of a draft convention for the creation of an 
international system of control and inspection in connection with the general problem of 
disarmament. 

The proposals of the United States and the memoranda accompanying them may be 
found in The International Control of Atomic Energy, 138 ff. For the draft convention 
proposed by the Soviet Union, see ibid., 209. 

5 ■» Hague Regulations, Art. 23c. 
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presented no difficulties in practice. It negatived the earlier custom of at¬ 
tempting to intimidate the enemy to surrender in cases where a small number 
held a strategic position from which it would be costly for the larger force 
to dislodge them.'"’* 

The rule forbidding the killing of those who have surrendered was more 
difficult of application. The practical conditions of a frontal attack frequently 
made it impossible for the attacking troops to “take prisoners.” The necessity 
of pushing deeper into the enemy’s lines, the difficulty of disposing of those 
who had surrendered without endangering the rear of the attacking trdops, 
and the practical impossibility for officers to restrain themselves or their 
men when in the heat of action led to numerous violation>^ of the general 
principle."'' The American Instructions of 1863 recognized the right of a 
commander to refuse quarter in cases of imi^erative necessity, when the pres¬ 
ence of pri.soners would endanger the safely of the aimy,'’** and the exception 
was d(nibtless consistent with international practice. During both the first 
and the .second World War there were numerous accasations of refusal to 
give quarter where the circumstances permitted it, a particularly unhappy 
instance taking place during the counter-offensive of General Rundstedt 
against the American invasion forces in December, 1944.°^ 

Ruses of war or stratagems were recognized by international law as legiti- Use of 
mate means of deceiving the enemy, and their customary use was confirmed 
by the Hague regulations."'** Their use, however, was restricted by the condi¬ 
tion that they must not involve a violation of good faith. Hence they might 
not be resorted to in cases where the enemy had been taken off his guard by 
any of the recognized signs, such as flags of truce or the Red Cross emblem, 
of a desire to establish communication or to enjoy immunity from attack. Nor 
might the agents appointed to enter into a parley with the enemy perform 
any hostile act under cover of their pacific character. A debatable issue was 
presented by the u.se of the uniform of the enemy or of his national flag. The 
regulations forbade the “improper” use of these emblems,"''' but the vague¬ 
ness of the prohibition would seem to have left the question to be settled by 
the customary law.'”’ The customary rule merely prescribed that in such cases 

For a distus'iion of the former attitude of commanding officers toward be.sicgcd towns 
which pici-umptuously dared to hold out against superior lorces when the capture of the 
fortress was regaided as certain, see Vattel, Drott des gens, Bk. Ill, § 143. Hall, Interna¬ 
tional Laui, § 129, n. For a modern instance see Spaight, War Rights on Land, 99. 

For instances in illustration of the practical problems presented to attacking forces, 
see Spaight, op. at , 91 ff 

Instnuliom,, No 60 See, however, Rules 0} Land Warfare, No 183 The Rules 
of 1940 merely repeat the Hague Regulations. 

Sec piotest of Department of State, released December 29 Bulletin, Vol XI, S48 For 
the order.s given to German commanders to refuse the surrender of members of Allied 
“commando” units, see Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 58 

Art. 24. “Ruses of war and the employment of methods necessary for obtaining in¬ 
formation about the enemy and the country are considered lawful.” 

Art. 23!. It is forbidden “to make improper use of a flag of truce, of the national 
flag, or of military insignia and uniform of the enemy, as also the distinctive signs of the 
Geneva Convention.” See V Jobst III, “Is the Wearing of the Enemy’s Uniform a Viola¬ 
tion of the Laws of War?,” Ant Journal, Vol 35 (1941), 435. 

Compare the discussion of the subject by Grotius, De jure belli ac pacts, Bk III, 

Chap. I. 
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the disguise must be dropped before action commenced; but it was pointed 
out that there was no logic in a rule which permitted a belligerent to lure the 
enemy to a position by a form of deceit which became unlawful only when 
it was too late for the enemy to benefit by the removal of the disguise.*’' By 
an old customary law, confirmed by the Hague regulations, it is forbidden 
“to kill or wound treacherously individuals belonging to the hostile nation or 
army.”*’- Apart from the above cases involving bad faith, deceit was widely 
used in warfare, and under the name of “strategy” it was the deciding factor 
of many battles. 

The use of spies in time of war was a measure of recognized legality, not¬ 
withstanding the severe penalty inflicted upon the spy if caught by the 
enemy. In international practice, however, difficulties arose from lack of a 
sharp distinction between spies, scouts, de.spatch-bearers, and war traitors. 
The Hague regulations of 1899 followed the customary law in making the 
essence of spying consist in acting “clandestinely or on false pretenses” with 
the object of obtaining information in the zone of operations of a belligerent 
and of communicating it to the enemy.'"' It was further provided that soldiers 
not in disguise, properly known as “scouts,” might penetrate the enemy’s lines 
to obtain information without being considered spies. So also despatch- 
bearers, whether soldiers or civilians, were not considered .spies if they carried 
out their missions openly. Persons sent in balloons to deliver dcsf)atchcs or 
maintain communication between different parts of the army or territory 
came within the same cla.ss. Upon the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, 
Ru.ssia announced the intention of treating as spies war correspondents who 
should communicate news to the enemy by wireless telegraphy: but the threat 
was not carried into effect.** The regulations provided for the trial of spies 
before puni.shment, and they emphasized the legality of the use of .spies by 
providing that a spy who had escaped and was aftetward Lat)turcd was to be 
treated as a prisoner of war.*® The American Rules of Land Warfare em¬ 
phasized the customary rule that no distinction of sex was made in respect 
to the penalty inflicted upon .spies.** 

Possibly the most difficult problem of the “laws of war” was the attempt to 
regulate sieges and bombardments so as to permit the belligerent to reduce an 
enemy stronghold and at the same lime to spare non-combatants as far as 
possible and to do no more harm than ncces.sary to public buildings not used 
for military purposes. From the earliest times sieges figured prominently in 
wars, and the Iliad of Homer has made the seven-year siege of Troy an 
indelilile memory. Romantic legends center around the sieges of medieval 
town-fortrc.s.ses, and the “relief” of a besieged city, as of Vienna by the 

•’’’ Sec Hall, International Law, § 187; Hyde, International Law, II, § 659 For the use 
of the enem> ’« flaR at .sea, see below, p 589 

- .Art. 23I) Vattcl quotc.s the classic instance oi the rejection by the Rom.in eonsuls of 
the proposal of the physician of Pyrrhus that he should poison his master Bk III, § 155. 

•■'Art 29 

See Heishey, International Law and Diplomacy of the Ru^so-Japanese War, iig ff. 

*'■■ Arts. 30-31. 

No. 204. For the case of Edith Cavell, see below, p. 574. 
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Polish king, Sobicski, in 1683, marked at times a turning point in the history 
of civilization. But with the spread of Christianity the doctors of the Church 
were hard put to it to determine the limits of the use of force in carrying 
out the siege of a town or city."^ Reduction by starvation was a regular 
method, and it bore upon combatants and non-combatants alike. Musi a be¬ 
sieging commander permit the exit from the city of “useless mouths” which 
consumed supplies without contributing to the defense? Might the water- 
supply of a city be cut off with the result of spreading disease among the 
people? How could the fire of cannon be directed so as to reach military 
objectives and yet not destroy adjacent churcbes and monuments? How 
could the general of an attacking force restrain his troops when taking a city 
by assault? These and other problems Inniblcd moralists and jurists alike, 
and no acceptable solution was found for them.'** 

It was not until the meeting of the Haeue ( onference in 1809 that conven¬ 
tional law came to supplement the uncertain customary law. The Regulations 
attached to the Convention Re<^pecl!og the l^aws and Customs of War on 
Land provided that “The attack or bombardment of towns, villages, dwell¬ 
ings, or buildings which are undefended, is prohibited.” The Regulations 
of 1907 went a stop further by emphasizing “the attack or bombardment by 
any means whatever,” so as to include bombardment by projectiles from 
balloons or airships.'" Before commencing bombardment, except in ca.se of an 
assault, the commander of the attacking force must do all in his power to 
warn the authorities.'' Buildings devoted to religion, art, science, and charity; 
historic monuments; hospitals, must be spared as far as possible; and it was 
the duty of the besieged 10 indicate these buildings by special visible signs. 

The Regulations unfortunately failed to define what constituted a defended 
as distinct from an undefended town, and in the absence of such a definition 
the prohibition was of little value,' ' 

Doubtless there would have been little left of the prohibitions against bom- Aortal raids 
bardment during the first World War even if the development of the airplane 
as an instrument of combat had not come to give a definition of “defended War 

Compare Viloria, /Jo hello, Art I; De jure belli. No. 52, in Scott, The Spannh Origm 
of IntennUional Laiv; Suaicz, De hello, in tbid. 

Vattel gives wiiat wa.s in his day a progres'-ivc interpretation of the obligations of the 
belligerent. See Droit de\ Gens, Uk III, Chaps VIII, IX For a review of modem piacticc, 

.see Spaight, op cit., 174 ff. 

Art. 25. 

Higgins, op. cit, 2(u). In view of the other loopholes of evasion in the Convention, the 
amendment added nothing to its actual scope. 

•' Art. 26 The U S. Rules of Lund Warfare, 1914, following the Instructions of 
pointed out that “surprise may be a necessity,” in which case there is no obligation to give 
warning (No 217). The phrase is omitted in the Kule\ of 1940, but the piindple is letaiiied 
(No. so). In the case of Coenca Biothers v. Germany, Greco-German Mixed Arbitral 
'Tribunal, Dee 1, 1927, the tribunal held that .Ait 26 of the ILague regulations, requiiing 
that warning be given by land forces before bombaidmcnt, was applicable to aiieialt as 
well, so that the bombardment of Salonika by Gerni.any in 1916, otheiwise justifiable be- 
cau.se of the occupation of the (ity by Allied troops, was unlawful and gave lise to a proper 
claim of damages See Annual Digest, 1027-1028, p 570. 

■- The regulations obviously failed to anticipate night-bombing and blackouts. 

■*The subject was, however, discu.ssed in connection with maiilime bombardment, but 
without result. Sec below, p. 59° 
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town” suited to its own purposes. When the German army set up “Big 
Bertha” at a distance of seventy-five miles from Paris there was little reason 
to believe that the aim of the monster gun could be accurate. But was not 
Paris a defended town in the sense that it was surrounded by armies whose 
chief purpose was to prevent the taking of the city? When the German 
fleet bombarded Scarborough, Hartlepool, and Whitby, the justification 
offered by Germany was the pre.sence of troops, barracks, and land batteries." '’ 
The coroner’s jury at Scarborough declared that the victims of the bombard¬ 
ment had met their death as the result of a “murderous attack”; but it would 
have been difficult to prove the case by the terms of the Hague Convention. 
Aerial raids were directed against railway terminals, docks, munition factories, 
and storehou-ses. Was the presence of the.se sufficient to convert London from 
an undefended city into a defended one? On both sides the belligerents 
insisted that their aviators were instructed to “confine their attacks to points 
of military importance”; but, a.s.suming every effort on the part of the avia¬ 
tors to obey instructions, the mechanical possibilities of accurate aim at great 
heights and high speeds made it impossible to carry out the instructions 
without desisting altogether from the attack. Towns within the zone of the 
operations of the land forces were obviously subject to direct attack, and in 
many cases the concentration of troops in such towns before the civilian 
population could be removed made it impracticable to draw any distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants as objects of bombardment."” 

The inevitable loss of life on the part of non-combatants would doubtless 
have led to charges of violation of the laws of war no matter what the inten¬ 
tion of the belligerent governments had been. But reprisals by one belligerent 
for the alleged excesses of the other .soon made the argument from legal 
obligation meaningless. Before the war closed in 1918 the bombardment of 
open towns outside the region of military operations had become common 
practice A town was now a defended town simply because it was located 
in the enemy country and was within range of attack by airplanes. 

The experience of the first World War proved conclusively that the neces¬ 
sary regulation of the use of aircraft in war could not be obtained by the 
mere application to airships of the existing rules applicable to land and mari¬ 
time warfare, inadequate as were the latter within their own particidar 
sphere. So important had airships become to both armies and navies for scout¬ 
ing and observation service and so effective was their work of destruction 
that the proposal of restrictions upon their use in war did not seem feasible 
to the leading air [Dowers at the time of the adoption of the Aerial Navigation 


An “open town’’ in the traditional sense was one which the enemy could enter without 
opposition. But that was bclore the invention of weapons which could fire over the heads 
of the intervening forces of defense. 

See below, Chapter XXX, n. 37. 

The subject is discussed at length in Garner, International Law and the World War, 
I, Chap. XIX. See also, Spaight, Air Power and War Rights; Air Power and the Cities; 
Royse, .lerifli Bombardment and the International Regulation of Warfare. 

See the evidence presented in the Report of the Commtwion of Responsibilities, Ajipcn- 
dix I, igig. 
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Convention in igig.'" Article 38 of that agreement expressly left to the 
parties freedom of action in time of war. The Washington Conference of 
1921-1922 likewise found the problem of restrictions too difficult for imme¬ 
diate settlement, and in consequence it adopted on February 4, 1922, a 
resolution for the appointment of a commission of jurists to consider the 
question whether the existing rules of international law adequately covered 
new methods of attack and defense resulting from the “new agencies of war¬ 
fare” developed since 1907, and, if not, what changes in the existing uiles 
ought to be adopted in consequence.The Commission, consisting of dele¬ 
gates of Great Britain, United States, France, Japan, and the Netherlands, 
prepared two sets of rules. Part T dealing with the C'introl of radio in time 
of v/ar and Part TT dealing with aerial warfare." ’ While neither set of rules 
was adopted, the provisions of the aerial (tide were significant as showing that 
the framers of the code still had hope that the use of the airplane might be 
kept within the limits of land and naval warfare. 

The draft code sought to cxtlude definitely certain purposes of bombard- The 
ment, namely, the terrorizing of the civilian population, the destruction of 
non-military property, the injuring of non-combatants, and the enforcement ment 
of requisitions in kind and contriliutions. It laid dmvn the generalization that 
“aerial bombardment is legitimate only when directed at a military objec¬ 
tive,” that is, an objective the destruction of which would constitute a 
“distinct military advantage to the belligerent.” Certain legitimate objectives 
were then enumerated, such as military establi.shmcnts and munition fac¬ 
tories; but even these were excluded when they could not be bombarded 
without the “indiscriminate bombardment” of the civilian population. The 
bombardment of cities and villages “not in the immediate neighborhood of 
the operations of land forces” was prohibited, and it was permitted in the 
immediate neighborhood of the operations of land forces only when “there 
exists a reasonable presumption that the military concentration is sufficiently 
important to justify such bombardment,” The usual care to avoid as far as 
possible bombardment of buildings devoted to public worship, art, science, or 
charity was enjoined. Finally the code provided that, except in so far as was 
otherwise stipulated in the code itself or in maritime warfare conventions, 
the laws of war and neutrality apidicable to land troops were applicable to 
aerial warfare."* 

No prophet was needed to foresee that the next war would be fought with The second 
no regard for the rules which the several governments were unwilling to adopt, War 

See above, p. 409. 

For the text of the resolution, see Am. Journal, Vol. 16 (1922), Supp., 74. 

““For the text of the draft code, see Am. Journal, Vol. 17 (1923), Supp, 245; J. B. 

Moore, International Law and Some Current lUmtons, 210 ff., where the General Report 
may be founil. For comment, see W. L. Rodgers, “The Laws of War Concerning Aviation 
and Radio,” Am, Journal, Vol. 17 (1923), 629; J. W. Garner, ibid, Vol 18 (1924). S6) 
where the provisions of the code are examined in detail and controversial points discussed. 

For comment upon the code and upon the impracticable character of some of its 
provisions, see Spaight, “Air Bombardment," British Year Book, IV (1923-24), 21. Sec also 
E. Colby, “Aerial Law and War Targets,” Am. Jownal, Vol. 19 (1925), 702; P. W. Wil¬ 
liams, “Legitimate Targets in Aerial Bombardment,” ibid., Vol. 23 (1929), 570. 
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and in the framing of which Germany and Russia had not been consulted. 
The bombardment of Warsaw and other Polish cities in 1939 was succeeded 
the following spring by the devastating bombardment of the neutral city of 
Rotterdam and the following fall by the indiscriminate bombardment of 
London and other British cities. With the growing power of the British and 
American air fleets began the equally indiscriminate bombing of German 
cities, ending in the almost complete destruction of Berlin, Munich, Ham¬ 
burg. and numerous other centers of military movement and industrial life.®“ 
The war in the Far East witnessed in like manner the use of the airplane 
without regard for the lives of non-combatants or for churches and historic 
monuments. Was it lawful for an American task force to bombard Tokio 
under conditions which precluded either warning in advance or accurate aim 
towards military objectives? The Japane.se Government answered with the 
execution of the crew of planes forced down in combat.*'* Was it lawful to use 
the atomic bomb against Hiroshima and Nagasaki on August 6 and 9, 1945, 
without giving clue warning of the danger to non-combatants? ** By the time 
that stage of the war had been reached so many violations of the laws of war 
by Japan had taken place that questions of legality were not taken too 
seriously. Hiroshima remained the answer to further attempts to bring war 
under the control of law. 

The laws of war permitted the seizure and destruction of enemy property 
by a belligerent when military necessity demanded it. The earlier practice of 
wanton destruction complained of by Grotius *•'■’ had long been formally con¬ 
demned in principle and was virtually obsolete in practice at the time of the 
Hague Conferences. The Hague Regulations followed the customary law in 
forbidding the destruction and seizure of the enemy’s property unless it be 
“imperatively demanded by the necessities of war.” *** The rule was thus a 
conditional one, and left to the determination of the belligerent army the 
circumstances under which military necc.ssily demanded such measures. Cus¬ 
tom and convention combined to draw a distinction between the right of a 
commander in the field to seize and destroy enemy property as an incident to 
offensive or defensive military operations and the limited right of an army 
of occupation to make use of enemy properly as an incident to the effective 
administration of the country.*' In the former case the right of the belligerent 
commander applied equally to public and to private property, and it was 
regularly exercised in connection with army supplies and storehouses, rail- 

The question of the legality of these bombardments was complicated by the argument 
of reprisals which, as in other cases, reduced the laws of war to the vanishing point. 

^ ' See below, n. 170. 

■''' See .ihove, p. s.SO, where the atomic bomb as an instrument of warfare is discussed. 

While condemning wanton destruction, Grotius recognized the right of confi'-cation, 
going SI) far as to say that “By the law of nations not merely he who wages war for a just 
cause, but in a public war also any one at all becomes owner, without limit or restriction, of 
wh.it he has taken from the enemy.” De jure belli ac pacts, Eng. trans., Bk. Ill, Chap. VI, 
§ II Vattel, in 175S, was scarcely less drastic in his doctrines, including private property in 
“emmv property" and stating that the belligerent “takes posse.s.sion, when he can, of the 
eneni> s property, and confiscates it” Droit ies gens, Eng. trans., Bk. Ill, §§73, 161. 

Art 23f. 

Hague Regulations, Arts. 52-53. See below, p. 572. 
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ways, munition factories, and other property of direct military value to the 
enemy. The exercise of the rifjht with rc.spect to property of a non-military 
character was more debtatble. Destruction of dwellings lying in the line of 
fire was common practice. On occasion, as at Atlanta in 1S64, whole sectifins 
of a city were set on fire as a means of depriving the enemy of resources of 
food or .shelter.'*^ On the other hand, the burning of pulilic buildings in 
Washington by British forces in 1814 was generally condemned.^'* The Hague 
regulations confirmed customary law in declaring that “the giving up to 
pillage of a town or jilace, even when taken by assault, is forbidden.” 

General devastation of property as a means of covering the retreat of an 
army was, however, a common practice of belligerents. 

A more difficult problem was to detirmine how far the destruction of Dr\astatii)ii 
. T • 1 for military 

enemy property was justified, not in connettinn with direct hostilities, but as purimsi-s 

a means of cutting the enemy’s lines of ommuiiication. eliminating his sub¬ 
sequent sources of supply, or ihtimld.itini' the civilian population and induc¬ 
ing it to bring pressure upon ilu* v " ernni>'nt to .sue for peace. In 1864 
General Sherman deva'-taled a wide area from Atlanta to the sea in pursuance 
of an interpretation of militaiy neressitj' which included the objects above 
mentioned, and shortly afterward the devastation of the Shenandoah Valley 
was carried out to the same end.*” Devastation on a broad scale was carried 
out by Spain in Cuba in 1897. The practice of “concentrating” the civilian 
population in garrison towns, which accompanied the devastation, led to 
prote.sts from the United States which ultimately formed part of its grounds 
of war."- Tn 1901 the British armies in South Africa interned the civilian 
population in “concentration camps,” with the result of serious loss of life. 

At the same time the country was laid waste far and wide as a means of 
cutting off the supplies of the guerrilla forces."-* 

During the fir.st World War the fixed lines of battle along the western front 
resulted in the destruction of entire towns and villages, such as Ypres and 
Mons, lying in the line of fire. Devastation for military purposes accompanied 
the retreat of the (ierman armies on the western front in the spring of 1917. 

On the other hand numerous outrages occurred, such as the burning of the 
Louvain library and the destruction of the cathedral at Rheims, which were 
clearly in excess of military necessity, taking that term in its juridical 
sense.'” 

Tt remained for the second World War to witness devastation on a .scale 
which made mcKkery of the prohibitions of the Hague conventions. Enemy 
property of every character was seized without reganl to its public or private 
character. Vast areas in Ru.ssia were laid waste in the path of the advancing 

For details, see Spaight, War Rights on Land, 131, 307, 410. 

**'•' I hid., TI.2. 

Article 28. 

9’ For details, .see Spaight, ibtd, 133-135. 

9-’ Moore, Digest, VI, 130. 

9 '• For details, see Spaight, ibid, 136. 

9-* See J. W. Garner, “Some Questions of International Law in the European War,” 

Am Journal, Vol. 9 (1915), 72, 93 
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German armies and even more in the wake of their retreat. Historic monu¬ 
ments were reduced to ruins in the invasion of one country after another. 
If much of the destruction was unnecessary, much more was the inevitable 
accompaniment of hostilities on the greatest scale yet known.”® 

Intimidation of the civilian population as a means of bringing about the 
surrender of the enemy’s armies had long been an incident of warfare, 
although condemned by moralists and impliedly repudiated by the Hague 
regulations. Even during the American Civil War, when a higher standard of 
conduct might have been expected than in other wars, both General Sherman 
and General Sheridan accepted the necessity of bringing war home to the 
civilian population as a means of terminating more speedily the military 
conflict.*’® Intimidation was doubtless the primary motive in the long-range 
bombardment of Paris during the first World War, and at least a secondary 
motive in (he bombing of London. During (he second World War the tech¬ 
nique of the Blitzkrieg was doubtless directed as much against the civilian 
population as against the opposing armies. In any case the wholesale exodus 
of the population from towns and villages was intended by (he enemy to 
obstruct the movement of troops and thus facilitate conquest."' 

International law possessed a separate set of rules governing the occupa¬ 
tion of enemy territory by a belligerent when the latter had defeated or 
driven out the opposing army and had obtained, for the time being, control 
over the particular area. At the time Grotius wrote, no distinction was made 
between the temporary rights of an army of occupation and the permanent 
rights belonging to a belligerent as the result of conquest. Armies in posses¬ 
sion of enemy territory exerci.sed rights of sovereignty over it, and went at 
times so far as to recruit their forces from among the inhabitants of the 
country.”" But by the middle of the seventeenth century a distinction came 
to be made between the provisional authority exercised by the belligerent 
army and the final status of the territory as determined by the treaty of 
peace."*’ The army of occupation was held to exercise temporary legal author¬ 
ity based upon the actual fact of possessing control over the territory. The 
character and scojie of this authority were determined on the one hand by 
the military necessities of the belligerent army and on the other by the human 
interests and welfare of the civilian population of the occupied territory. The 
interaction of these two objectives of military occupation resulted in a scries 
of compromi.ses which formed the modern law.""' 

The official (locumenls still await publication in full; but specifications arc uncalled for. 

'•"> Boi dwell cites General Sherman as saying that he attached “more importance to these 
deep incisions into the enemy’s country, because this war differs from European wars in 
this particular, we arc not only fighting hostile armie«, but a hostile people, and must make 
old and \oung, rich and poor, feel the hard hand ot w.ar, as well as their organized armies.” 
Law of War, p. 7c). Similar views of General Sheridan are also cited, tbid, p. 78 See Sher¬ 
man’s Memoir!,, II, 227; Sheridan’s Memoirs, 1, 486. 

These were but phases of what has now come to be known as “total war ” 

See Westlake, International Law, 2d cd., II, 95, where the instance of Frederick the 
Great is cited. 

Vattel, Droit des gens. III, §§ 197-198. 

’“"On the general subject, see Conner, The Development of Belligerent Occupation; 
Nys, L’Occupation de guerre 
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At the outset the primary difficulty was to determine at what moment the 
rights of the invader ceased and those of the military occupant began. I'wo 
opposing doctrines stood out in sharp contrast at the First and Second 
Hague Conferences. On the one hand, Great Britain and the smaller Euro¬ 
pean states held that a country could only be said to be “occupied” when 
the invader had sent his troops into all parts of it, so as to be in a position 
to suppress upon the spot any resistance to his authority.’"’ On the other 
hand, Germany and the larger European states having standing armies held 
that the legal situation of military occupation came into being so soon as the 
principal armies of the enemy had been defeated and overthrown."’- The 
provisions adopted in the Hague regulations showed the acceptance of the 
first of these doctrines, and it was laid down that “territory is considered 
occupied when it has actually been plated under the authority of the hostile 
army” and that “the occupation api)iics only to the territory where such 
authority is established and can be exercised. ’ "’■* The test of legal military 
occupation was, therefore, its actual effectixeness in the particular area where 
its legality was brought into question. 

The scope of the authority of the military occupant was, in so far as it 
related to the general welfare of the civilian population, practically the same 
as that of the displaced government. The Hague Regulations gave effect to 
customary law in providing that when the authority of the legitimate govern¬ 
ment had actually pa.ssed into the hands of the occupant, “the latter shall 
take all steps in his power to reestablish and ensure, as far as possible, public 
order and safety, while respecting, unless absolutely prevented, the laws in 
force in the country,” An obligation was therefore imposed upon the 
belligerent to maintain the existing civil and criminal law in so far as was 
compatible with the existence of a state of war and the safety of the army of 
occupation. Such new measures as might be enacted in accordance with the 
necessities of the abnormal situation possessed, in re.spect to the citizen body, 
the force of law, and their ob.servance might be secured by the imposition of 
such penalties as the occupant might deem necessary. While the occupant 
was forbidden by the Hague regulations “to compel the population of oc¬ 
cupied territory to take an oath of allegiance to the hostile power,” he might 
demand of the inhabilants the same obedience and temporary loyalty to 
which their lawful sovereign was entitled.'"-’ 

"" Thu thuoi> was connected with a liberal inteipictation of the status of a levee en 
j)ia\se. See above, p SS4 

For delaiKs of the conflicting views, see Spaight, op. tit, 326 II. 

’"■■'All 42. 

.Article 43. The authority thus set up by a belligcient in occupied tcrritoiy and the 
acts done in pursuance of it weie technically known “nul1t.11> gowrnnientwhile the 
law enforced by the military government was known as “martial law,'’ althniigh the latter 
included such parts of the local law as the military occup.ant might decide to enforce. 
Maitial law in this sense is to be distinguished from martial law as a measure of domestic 
cmeigency legislation See Willoughby, CoH\litnUomil Law, 2d ed, LXXX\-LXXXVll; 
Biikhimer, Mihiary Government and Martial Law, Part II, S71-5S0, Hyde, International 
Law, HI, § 702. 

In the case of United States v Rice, 4 Wheaton 246 (1819), the court held that by 
the surrender of Castine to the British in 1814 the inhabitants passed under a temporary 
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In exercising the general functions of government the military occupant 
was confronted with a number of restrictions imposed by international law 
with the object of protecting the inhabitants of the territory from an abuse 
of the authority over which they had no control. "Phe administration of the 
territory called for the enactment of new measures adjusting the normal life 
of the community to the presence of an alien army in its midst. At the same 
time the needs of the army of occupation must be adequately provided for. 
In pursuance of this object, the Hague Regulations prescribed that the mili¬ 
tary occupant must respect the personal and property rights of the inhabi¬ 
tants. While he could not compel the inhabitants to take the oath of allegiance 
to the hostile state,""’ he could forbid and punish severely acts coming under 
the head of "war treason.” "The lives of individuals” and ‘‘family honor and 
rights,” as well as "religious convictions and freedom of worship,” must be 
respected. The Hague Regulations forbade the belligerent ‘‘to compel the 
nationals of the hostile party to take part in the operations of war directed 
against their own country,” and the restriction held good "even when they 
have been in his service before the commencement of the war.” The phrase 
‘‘operations of war” was deliberately left vague; and while acts directly 
connected with military operations were forbidden, it was not clear whether 
the phrase included or e.xcluded acts indirectly connected with military opera¬ 
tions, such as the repair of fortifications, railroads, and bridges, the digging 
of trenches, the transportation of supplies, or the burial of the dead. It was 
also disputed whether the terms of the Hague Regulations forbade the use of 
"forced guides.” 

'rhe taking of hostages was a practice of ancient origin, and the records 
of history show that the hostage too often paid the price his captor exacted. 
In the wars of the late nineteenth century the taking of hostages was asso¬ 
ciated with the practice of "prophylactic reprisals.” During the American 
Civil War a carload of prisoners was drawn by a long rope over a suspected 
place to test its safety.'"' During the Franco-Prussian War the Germans put 
prominent French citizens on the engines of trains in order to put a stop to 
train-wrecking. But in spite of the obvious abuses to which the practice was 
subject the Hague Regulations made no mention of it, although it might be 
said to have been indirectly included in the rule prohibiting the inlliction of 
any general penalty upon the population for the acts of individuals. As late 
as 1940 the United States Rules of Land Warfare recognized among other 
purposes for which hostages might be taken: “to protect lines of communica¬ 
tion by placing them on engines of trains in occupied territory; and to insure 
compliance with requisitions, contributions, etc.” 

The Hague regulations followed customary law in forbidding the confisca- 


allfRianci.*, so that customs duties paid to the British authorities did not have to be paid 
again to the American authorities upon the evacuation of the port by the Uriti.sh. 

""■With lesjiect to the oath of allegiance. General Pope’s proclamation in 1.S62 during 
the American Civil War is described by Spaight {op at., p. 33,}), as “bad war law" as 
well as b.id generalship. Compare Article 45 of the Hattue Regulations. 

Sheridan’s Memoir’,, I, 380. U. S. Rules, 1914, No. 387. 

U. S. Rules, 1940, No. 359. 
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tion of private property, as well as “pillage”; but they appeared to go 
beyond customary law in requiring that private property “must be respected,” 
unless the latter phrase could be interpreted to permit the taking of private 
property by way of requisition and contribution. As an incident to the 
general administration of the territory, the occupant might levy taxes “in 
accordance with the rules of assessment and incidence in force,” and must 
aj)ply the receipts, at least in part, to the expenses of the administration.'*" 

In addition to taxes, practice sanctioned the levying of “contributions,” which 
consisted in forced exactions of money payments.'" Customary law forbade 
the levying of contributions for the mere purpose of enriching the treasury 
of the government of the military occupant, and the Hague regulations con¬ 
firmed the rule by requiring that contributions, if levied, “can be only for 
the needs of the army or of the administration of s ich territory.” 

A special difficulty was presented bv the custom of imposing fines upon Collccti\c 
the community as a means of preventing offenses, such as the destruction of [ly fornrts 
railways, telegraph lines, and bridge^ forbidden by the martial law of the of individ- 
occupant. The rule of holding the community collectively responsible for the ‘ 
acts of individuals was well established in principle, although subject to 
abuses in practice.'' ‘ The Hague regulations provided that “no general 
penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can be inflicted on the population on account 
of the acts of individuals for which it cannot be regarded as collectively 
responsible”; but the phrasing of the restriction was in such vague terms 
as to leave it uncertain whether the community might or might not be “re¬ 
garded as collectively re.sponsible” for acts which its cooperation would help 
greatly to prevent and which it might, therefore, be held to permit impliedly 
by not preventing."'’ 

'Arts. 46, 47 In should be observed that there is no exemption accorded to public 
property of a foim capable of being confiscated or utilized. See Regulations, Art 5.5, and 
compare Instructions, No. 31. 

’Art 48. The Hague regulations require that this be done “on the same .^cale as that 
to which the legitimate government w.-is bound ” The U S Rules of Land Waifaie ol 19 to 
(No 295) merely require that “the first charge upon the State taxes is for the cost of local 
maintenance. The balance may be used for the pui poses of the occupant.” 

''' Mooie (Digest, VII, 285) quotes the sinking statement of Pre^dent Polk in 1S4.S that 
“no principle is better established than that a nation at war has the right ol shilling the 
burden off itself and imposing it on the enemy by e.xacling military contributions.” 

"-The Hague Regulations provided that for every contiibution a receipt should be 
given to the contributors (Article Ji); but the receipts did not involve a promise to make 
compensation, they were merely evidence of payment, to be recognized or not at the close 
of the war according to the provisions of the treaty of peace. 

'' ' Sec Spaight, op. cit, 408. 

'' * Article So. 

1 "’ The student of constitutional law may make comparison with the piacticc resorted to 
by certain states of the United States of holding municipalities responsible for losses in¬ 
curred as the result of mob violence Sec, for example, Chicago v. Stuiges, 222 U S .si.? 

(1911). The U. S. Rules of Land Warfare, 1940, significantly omit a piovi-sion of the code 
of 1914 which authorized “collective punishments... for such offense's as the community 
has committed or permitted to be committed ” In respect to the destruction of the village 
of Lidice the American Secretary of Slate made on June 12, 1942, the following statement: 

“This latest example of mass terrorization through wanton butchery of hostages and biutal 
torture of innocent women and children has shocked and outr.aged humanity Savage tribes 
at times followed such vile practices but quickly turned away from them as being so 
utterly inhuman and beastly as to be unworthy even of savages. I am not surprised that 
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Customary law gave to a military occupant the right to provide for the 
immediate needs of the army of occupation by drawing upon the supplies of 
the local population. These supplies, known as “requisitions in kind,” might 
consist of articles of direct military use, such as horses, wagons, and auto¬ 
mobiles, or of articles of general use, such as food, clothing, houses, and 
machinery. Requisitions were distinguished from mere booty or plunder by 
the fact that they must be limited to the immediate needs of the local detach¬ 
ment as distinct from the belligerent forces as a whole and that they were 
collected more or less systematically so as to distribute the burden upon the 
local community.'"' The Hague Regulations confirmed the necessity of limit¬ 
ing the demands made to the needs of the army of occupation and required 
further that “they shall be in proportion to the resources of the country.” 
The Regulations provided that “contributions in kind shall, as far as possible, 
be paid for in ca.sh”; and where this cannot be done “a receipt shall be given, 
and the payment of the amount due shall be made as soon as possible.” 
The indefiniteness of the obligation marked little or no advancement upon the 
prevailing practice. In addition to “requisitions in kind,” the military occu¬ 
pant might make demands upon the .services of the inhabitants in connection 
with the needs of the army and the general administration of the territory. 
The Hague Regulations prescribed that such services might not “involve the 
inhabitants in the obligation of taking part in military operations against 
their own country.” 

The violations of the Hague Convention in re.spect to military occupation 
were so general during the first World War that there appeared to be little 
left of its provi.sions when the war came to a close. The invading German 
armies, particularly in their .sweep through neutral Belgium, interpreted 
freely the principle of the collective responsibility of the community for the 
illegal acts of individuals. Hostages were taken and in many cases e.xecuted; 
heavy fines were impo.sed upon (owns and villages in punishment of acts 
committed by individuals; men, and in some cases women, were deported 
from occupied territory and made to work in factories and mines of the 
enemy; and the food and other supplies of the occupied territory were drawn 
upon in excess of and without reference to the needs of the army of occupa¬ 
tion.'"’ Whether the measures taken were so far in excess of customary law 

Hitler has revived this unspeakable relic of the darkest periods of history. His act is in 
thorough keeping with all that he represents.” Department of State Bulletin, Vol. VI, 

i' •> On the general subject of requisitions, sec Spaight, War Rights on Land The U. S. 
Rules of igi4 quoted bis statement that “practically everything under the sun” might be 
requisitioned. 

Art 52. It was on the ground of long delay in making payment that the Germano- 
Greek Arbitral Tribunal held that a requisition made by the German military authorities 
in Rumania in 1917 was unlawful. Sec Karmatzucas v. Germany, Annual Digest, 1925-1926, 
P. 478. 

Art. 52. This rule clearly included a prohibition of forced labor in munitions factories 
of the enemy. 

* *'•* Sec Garner, Int Law and the World War, I, § 195 ff.; “Memoire of the Belgian Gov¬ 
ernment,”/l»t Journal, Vol ii (1917), Supp 99; Di^omatic Correspondence between the 
United States and Belligerent Governments, ibid, Vol. ti (1917), Spec. Supp, 249 ff. For 
events during the Balkan Wars of i(ji2 and 1915, see Report of the International Commis¬ 
sion, Chap If, “The War and the Non-Combatant Population ” 
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as to constitute violations of the laws of war was never juridically deter¬ 
mined.'-” The punishment meted out by German tribunals to a few criminals 
after the war did not deal with the question comprehensively.'^’ 

During the second World War military occupation, first by the German Practice 
and later by the Allied armies, covered far wider areas than were covered in thesetond 
the first World War. Op the part of the German army, hostages were taken World War 
even more freely than In Belgium in 1914; larger numbers of hostages were 
executed; villages, such as Lidice, were completely wiped out in reprisal for 
alleged unlawful acts committed within their areas; the deportation of forced 
labor reached the high figure of more than fit''* million; requisitions went to 
the limit of available resources, leaving the local populations on the verge of 
starvation. What remained of “the law” was no more than the personal re¬ 
straint of individual officers when there was no miMtary gain to be had by 
further demands. 

The policy of “extermination" pursued by the German tiovernment against Extermina- 
Poles and Jews went beyond all bourn!?, paralleling, with colder calculation, t>'>" policy 
the excesses which history records o. the Tartar conqueror, Jenghis Khan. 

In Poland the intelligentsia had been marked down for extermination as early 
as 1939; and the policy was carried out .systematically and ruthlessly. In 
1944 Germany sought a •final solution'' of the Jewish question in Europe, 
and by a variety of methods, chietly put into effect in liquidation camps such 
as Auschwitz, succeeded in exterminating not le.s.s than .six million Jews'-'-' 

On the part of the Allied armies military occupation was scarcely estab¬ 
lished in the enemy country before the war came to a close. What followed 
after the surrender of the enemy must be judged in the light not of the 
specific laws of war but of the general principles of justice and equity in 
respect to the reparations that might be exacted for wrong done. On this 
matter there were no rules of cu.stomary law. The victor exacted what he 
believed to be his due, with an eye to his future relations with the defeated 
country.' 

A difficult problem of military occupation during both World Wars was wartreaso. 
that presented by what was technically known as “war treason.”'-' The 
Hague Regulations forbade the military occupant to compel the population 

1 -" See, however, the Report of the Conimii\ioH of Respomibihtki, Appendix I. 

i-’i See helow, p 66S 

For details ol (he treatment Ijy the Geiman authoiiticb of the civilian population, see 
Nazi Con.\p/r(iry and A^grc'^iton, 62 ff, 77 ff, and documents accompanying the Nuremberg 
trials 

For the reaction of the Ameiitan Republics to the ill-trcatmcnt of hostages, see Resolu¬ 
tion XXXIII of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, “Humaniza¬ 
tion of War ” 

With lespect to pillage of publie and private property by the German occupation forces, 
see Nazi Conspiracy and .Iggresiiow, 68 ff 

For the Nazi policy of exporting slave labor, sec ibid, 72 ff.; also Fried, The Exploitation 
of Foreign Labor by Germany 

For the reply of the Nuremberg Tribunal to the German doctrine of subjugation offered 
in defense of the treatment of occupied countries, sec Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 83. 

i-‘See below, p C77, where the military occupation of Germany after the war is 
discussed. 

I -■* On the subject of ‘ war treason,” see Oppenheim, Int. Law, Vol II, 6th cd , §§ 162,2Si; 
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to “take the oath” to the hostile state. But it was well established by cus¬ 
tomary law that individual citizens must refrain from communicating in any 
way with the armies of their own country and from giving them other aid 
and comfort. Customary law recognized that war traitors might be severely 
punished, the death penalty being imposed for betraying information concern¬ 
ing the condition or operations of the occupying army. 

It would appear that the offense committed by the British nurse, Edith 
Cavell, at Brussels in 1915 was that of war treason, aggravated by the fact 
that her position as a Red Cross nurse was one of special trust. On the other 
hand, the aid alleged to have been rendered by her to the enemy appears to 
have been insignificant in itself, and it bore no relation to the safety of the 
army of occupation. The penalty of death imposed upon her was, therefore, 
more .severe than usage warranted.’®® 

During the second World War the offense of war treason became even 
more complicated by the fact that in Norway, France and other occupied 
countries the military occupant establi.shed national governments which pro¬ 
claimed their loyalty to the occupant and administered the country under the 
general control of the occupant. Resistance to these “qui.sling'’ governments 
was widespread, taking the form of “underground'' organizations which 
carried on a campaign among the people both to maintain their morale and 
to prepare them for the possible day when they might o[)cnly take up arms 
against the military occupant. Numerous members of these resistance groups 
were executed; and patriotism fell afoul of traditional laws of war which 
demanded obedience of a defeated people.’®® 

The modern rules of international law with re.spect to the treatment to be 
accorded to pri.soners of war stood in marked contrast with the prevailing 
practice of earlier times. As Grotius found it, the law of nations authorized 
the enslavement of piisoners; but the influence of Christianity had moderated 
the rigor of the law in favor of the alternative practice of holding prisoners 
for ransom.’-’’ This latter practice was encouraged by the rule, later dis¬ 
carded, that prisoners belonged to the individual or to the army corps which 
captured them, so that the ran.som money went directly to the captors.'®'’ 
At times the prisoner was allowed to ransom himself by means of a ransom 
contract, which formed an exception to the rule with respect to the validity 
of contracts between enemies. The growing tendency during the second half 
of the nineteenth century toward the “humanizing” of war led to the formula¬ 
tion, at the Brussels Conference in 1874, of elaborate provisions for the 
improvement of the condition of prisoners.’®'* Finally, the First and Second 

‘-''For details of the case, see Garner, op. cU, II, §§.582-386 Doubtless the secrecy 
attcndinp; the trial of Miscs Cavell and the general policy of intimidation pursued by the 
German army of occupation in Belgium during the first World War '.erved to accentuate the 
seventy of the death penalty. 

‘-•'The "underground” must be distinguished from guerrillas (sec above, p ,^ 54 ). 
although both were likely to share the same fate. 

i-‘ I)e jure belli ac pacts, Bk. Ill, Chap. VII. 

’ Sec Walker, History of the Imw of Nations, 180 ff. 

* For the text of the Biussels Declaration, see Higgins, The Hague Peace Confer -- 

27.5 ff, 
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Haf'iie Conferences incorporated these and other proposals into the Regula¬ 
tions annexed to the Convention respecting the Laws and Customs of War 
on Land.’ *" 

The regulations laid down the two general principles that prisoners of war 
were “in the power of the hostile government,” as distinct from that of the ilikuc 
individuals or corps which captured them and that they must be “humanely 
treated.” Further i)rovisions of a most specific character dealt with various 
aspects of the treatment to be accorded them. The captor government 
obligated itself to maintain them and accepted as a normal standard of main¬ 
tenance the food, quarters, and clothing assigned to its own troop.s. Prisoner.- 
were to retain possession of their property, with the exci-ption of arms, horses, 
and military papers. They might be interned in towns or fortresses, and they 
might he kept in confinement only when the circumstances urgently de¬ 
manded it. They might, with the exception of officers, be put to labor at tasks 
not connected with the operations of war and they must be paid for their 
.services. Prisoners were liable to riiscipl.Oaij punishment in case they show'ed 
insubordination or attempted to escape. The} might be .set at liberty on 
parole provided the laws of their country pemitted it, in which case their 
own government assumed an obligation not to require or accept service from 
them incompatible with the parole given. Provision was made for the estab¬ 
lishment by the belligerents of bureaus of information relative to prisoners 
and for the acceptance of the charitable services of relief societies organized 
in the country to which the prisoner belonged, both of which agimcies were 
granted special privileges for the performance of their duties. On the whole 
the pri.soner’s lot, as the delegates to the Hague Conferences contemplated it, 
was to be relatively a fortunate one, and he could await the end of the war 
with the certainty of being rejoined to his family in reasonably good 
health.* 

But the humanitarian provisions, adopted in .such detailed form at The 
Hague, failed as in other cases, to take into account the conditions of modern iir-t .»iul 
total war. How could Germany, blockaded by Great Britain during the four 
years of the first World War, be expected, even had there been the will to 
do it, to feed prisoners according to the standard of its own army which had 
to bear the burden of the war, or even according to the standard of its factory 
workers whose work was es.scntial to the winning of the war? And if prisoners 
revolted against the meager fare to which they were subjected, disciplinary 
punishment appeared to be justified.”** 

The inadequacy of the provisions of the Hague Conventions was obvious. 

But the leading powers still had faith in the adoption of new and more of 1929 
specific rules of law. A conference of forty-seven states met at Geneva, and 

’ •*'> Arts. 4-20. See, on the general subject, flory, Prisoners of War; G. Weiner, Recnetl 
des Coun, Vol 21 (1928—I), S 

The inability of the delegates to the Hague Conferences to lorcrast the circunistanres 
of “total war” is nowhere better shown than in the provi.sions of the Regulations ielating 
to prisoners of war. 

'•*2 In rc.spect to the treatment of prisoners of war during the first Woild War, see 
Garner, op. at, II, Chaps. XXI-XXII. 
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on July 2g, 1929, an elaborate convention was adopted, consisting of 97 
articles.' “ Provision was made that the new convention should be regarded 
as complementary to articles 4-20 of the Hague Convention of 1907. The 
fundamental principles of the Hague Convention were reaffirmed and specific 
articles were added with the object of protecting prisoners from abuses such 
as had occurred during the war of :9i4-i9i8. Tn particular, reprisals were 
forbidden, including the so-called “prophylactic reprisals.” A prisoner might 
not be sent to an area where he would be “exposed to the fire of the fighting 
zone,” or “employed to render by his presence certain points or areas immune 
from bombardment.” “All forms of corporal punishment, confinement in 
premi.ses not lighted by daylight, and in general all forms of cruelty whatso¬ 
ever are prohibited.” Collective penalties for the acts of individuals were also 
prohibited.*®'' Work done by prisoners must have “no direct connection” with 
the operations of the war. The scope of the Hague rules was broadened to 
include non-combatant members of the armed forces, whether on land, at 
sea, or in the air.* ®* 

The provisions of the Geneva Convention did little or nothing to alleviate 
the lot of prisoners in Germany during the jsecond World War. Protests made 
through neutral “protecting governments” were of no avail,*®' At the close 
of the war numerous German officers and guards were put on trial and 
punished for inhuman treatment of prisoners exceeding the nece.ssities of the 
situation.*®® The “death-march” of the American prisoners taken by the 
Japanese at Bataan and Corregidor in 1942 led to the execution of the general 
responsible. The argument of “military nece.ssity,” offered in justification of 
so many acts which might otherwise have been regarded as violations of the 
laws of war, was inapplicable in most cases to the treatment of prisoners of 
war.*®" 

The sick The adoption of definite international obligations with respect to the care 

wounded belligerents of the sick and wounded of the enemy dated from the Geneva 

Conference of 1864. Prior to that time the practice of slates varied widely, 
being dictated apparently more by the humane instincts of the particular 
belligerent than by accepted customary rules. The Geneva Convention **" 


Id j For the text of the convention, .see Hudson, International Legislation, V, 20. 'The con¬ 
vention entered into effect on June 19, 1931. 

Art. 9. 

Art. 46 

Art. 81. 

For the protest of the United Statc'i a^.iinst the rcfusil of the German Government 
to allow repre.sentatives of the Embassy in Berlin to visit camps in Belgium in 1940, see 
Hackworth, Digest, VI, 285. 

138 See Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 57 If. and documents relating to the Nuremberg 
trials. 

i 3 y For particular.s of breathes of the laws of war by the Japanese authoritie.s, see Trial 
of Japanese War Criminals, 93 ff. 

In comparing the treatment of prisoners of war by the opposing belligerents account must 
of course be taken of the material resources of the belligerents and of Ihcir military situa¬ 
tion. But the conditions in some of the German and Japanese camps appear to have been 
beyond any defense on such grounds. Compare the treatment of German prisoners in the 
United States, J. B. Mason, Am. Journal, Vol. 39 (1945), 198. 

1 ““’ For the text of the convention, see Higgins, op. cit., 8 
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laid down the broad principle that sick and wounded soldiers should be cared 
for by the belligerent in whose power they were, without distinction of na¬ 
tionality. In addition to elaborate provisions with respect to ambulances and 
military hospitals and their personnel and equipment, it was agreed to adopt 
the emblem of the Red Cross as the distinctive sign of the sanitary service. 
A second conference met in 1906 and drew up a revised convention bringing 
the earlier provisions more into accord with modern science and modern 
methods of warfare.^ “ This convention was in force during the first World 
War. But a number of its provisions were difficult of observance, even in 
cases where the belligerent was willing to observe them. The belligerents were 
pledged to respect and protect “movable sanitary formations,’’ which accom¬ 
panied armies in the field, as well as the “fixed establishments” or stationary 
hospitals behind the lines or at more distant points^ and with certain excep¬ 
tions “convoys of evacuation” transporting the sick or wounded to the rear. 
This involved, however, a degree of selectivity in the objectives of long-range 
bombardment which was practically Impossible. Numerous accusations of 
violations of the Red Cross Convention were made, many of which appeared 
to be well grounded, and some of which took on the character of atrocities.’*" 
Alleged abuses of the “neutrality’ required of persons engaged in Red Cross 
work added to the difficulty of distinguishing between incidental and delib¬ 
erate violations of the immunity attributed to them. 

The Geneva Conference of 1929, which drew up the Convention on the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War, also adopted a Convention for the Ameliora¬ 
tion of the Condition of the Wounded and Sick in Armies in the Field.’ 
The effort was made to (jvercome difficulties encountered in the experience 
of the first World War. Particular attention was given to the protection of 
the mobile medical units and fixed medical establishments. The personnel 
engaged in the care of the sick and wounded were to be respected under all 
circumstances and were not to be made prisoners of war. New provisions were 
adopted relating to medical aircraft, which must be painted white and bear 
the distinctive emblem of the Red Cross.*” Elaborate provisions were 
adopted for the communication by the belligerents of the names and indica¬ 
tions of identity not only of the sick and wounded but also of the dead, so as 
to avoid as far as possible the tragedies connected with the innumerable 
“missing persons” of the first World War. 

During the second World War the alleged violations of the Geneva Con¬ 
vention equaled those of the first World War, notably the violations of Red 
Cross convoys and the bombardment of hospitals bearing the Red Cross 
emblem. The indictment of the Japanese war criminals recited, among the 
violations of the laws and customs of war, “mistreatment of the sick and 
wounded, medical personnel, and female nurses,” contrary to articles of the 

’■** For the text of the convention, see ibid., 18; Am. Journal, Vol. i (1907), Supp., 201 ff. 

Sec Garner, op. cit., I, Chap. XX. 

i"* ' For the text of the convention, commonly referred to as the “Red Cross Cont^ention,” 
sec Hudson, International Legislalton, V, i. 

Art. 18 
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Geneva Convention of 1929 and to the Red Cross Convention of the same 
date.’ ’'* 

Owing to the development of modern means of communication, a consider¬ 
able amount of non-hostile intercourse was carried on between the belligerent 
governments during the first and second World Wars through the agency of 
neutral diplomatic representatives.’'"’ Each belligerent transmitted to the 
particular neutral dij)lomatic repre.sentative in charge of its interests such 
communications as it desired to have forwarded to the other belligerent, and 
replies were made through the same indirect channel. These communications 
related to such matters as proposals for new agreements with respect to the 
conduct of hostilities, the status of alien enemy citizens, and particularly to 
complaints and protests by one belligerent against the violation of the laws 
of war by the other belligerent. Occasionally a neutral state, for example, the 
United States in 1915 and 1916, went so far as to intervene between the 
belligerents with a .sugge.s(ion as to the method of conducting hostilities.”' 

Direct intercourse between commanders in the field was always an incident 
of warfare, and from the earliest times .such intercourse was sui rounded by 
special sanctions. The personal inviolability of the bearer of a Hag of truce 
ranked, with the good faith of treaties, as one of the oldest and best-recog¬ 
nized lules of international law. The Hague Regulations followed custom in 
extending the inviolability of the bearer of a flag of truce to "the trumpeter, 
bugler or drummer, the flag bearer and interpreter who may accompany 
him.” Roth custom and convention justified a commander in refusing t(' 
receive the bearer of a flag of truce when to do so might endanger the success 
of pending military operations. The abuse of a flag of truce by an army which 
sent it, as, for example, the act of firing upon those who came forward to 
receive it. was an offense of the most serious character, and as a rule gave 
rise to reprisals.' 

Informal agreements frequently took place between belligerents for the 
adjustment of minor questions relating to the conduct of hostilities, and they 
were governed by the .same rule of good faith applicable to treaties. Formal 
agreements fell into three general classes: cartels, capitulations, and armi- 


Sit Tual of Japanese }Var Criminah, Dept, of Slate Publitalion, No ’613, pp. 94, c)(i. 

' Swit/eilaiul, Sweden, and Spain were the chief neutral mteirneiliiiry Koveinnients. 
Conipaie Kesolutiun XXXV1 of the Meeting of Foreign Mmisteii) at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, 
1)\ wliiih the .Ameiicaii States recommended that none ot them b-hould repiesent the interests 
ol a non-Aineiiian state which had no diplomatic relations or was at war with an Ameri¬ 
can state. 

''' Compaie Resolution VI, “Humanization of War,” adopted by the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministeis of the .Ameiican Republics at Panama, 1939. 

“"Alt 32 

‘ ' ' Poi cases occuning duiing the fii.st World War, sec Report of the Commission of 
Rrspunsthilitirs, S7. 

Pa-spoits, 01 safe-conducts, and safeguards were commonly classed under the heading of 
“inUuouise between belligerents”, but it should be observed that these agreements were 
as ;t rule enteied into not between the belligerents themselves, hut between one belligerent 
and t'.Uzens ol the enemy state. A passport or safe-condm I entitled the beaier to pass 
unmolested within the teiiitory occupied by the enemy. A safeguard was a notification 
from a lommander to persons lower in command, or to his successor, that certain buildings 
had been gianteil special protection. The teim was also applied to the guard stationed by 
a C()nim.inder to protect particular buildings and houses 
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slices. Cartels were agreements entered into by belligerents for a variety of 
purposes, the chief of which was the exchange of prisoners of war.’-'’" 
Capitulations were agreements for the surrender of a town or fortress or sur¬ 
render of a body of troops operating within a particular district. The Hague 
Regulations followed custom in requiring that the terms of the cajiitulation 
“must take into account the rules of military honor”; that is, they must con¬ 
tain nothing personally degrading to the force which surrendeied. Moreover, 
the terms, once settled, must be “scrupulously okserved by both parties.” 

A special difficulty arose in determining whether the terms of the surrendei Sponsions 
came within the implied authority of the contracting officers. This difficult) 
was formerly of great consequence, in view of the impossibility on the part 
of the commanders of obtaining adequate instructions from their home gov¬ 
ernments. The term sponsions was applied to such c ipitulalions entered into 
in excess of the authority ol the officei making them and upon the mere 
hope of .subsequent ratification Vatiel 'itcs the classic iiisiance of the agree¬ 
ment made by the Roman umsid wil>' the Sanmiles at the Caiidine Forks, 
the terms being later repudiated by .he Ron an Senate.'’’- \t the close of 
the American Civil W.ir (ieneial .''Herman stipulated in an agreement of 
surrender with General Johnston that the several State governments .should 
be recognized and that the ix'ople of the Confederate States .should be 
guaranteed their political rights and franchises as citizens of the Union. 

.Since these terms were polilic.il m their nature and extended beyond the 
sphere of military operations intrusted to General Sherman, the Ciovernment 
of the United States did not consider itself bound by his act.''' Should the 
defeated general on his part undertake to cede territory or to bind his govern¬ 
ment in non-military matters, his agreement would be in like manner 
voidable. 

Agreements between belligerents for the temporary suspension of hostilities Aimistirc's 
figure among the oldest rules of the laws of war, and numerous practical prob¬ 
lems arose in connection with their application and Interpretation. L'.ige w.is 
not uniform with respect to the terms employed to designate these agreements, 
but the term suspension of arms was more often used to designate agreements 
between local comm.mders for a brief suspension of ho.stililies for such pur¬ 
poses as the removal of the wounded or the burial of the dead, while the terms 
armistice and truce were used intcrch.ingeably to indicate agreements of 
longer duration and moie cinnprehensive purpo.se. All three teims were used 
to designate both the agreement itself and the period of cessation of hostili¬ 
ties for which it provided. The Hague regulations distinguished between 
general and local armistices: “The first suspends the military operations of 

Cirtcl ships, as they weie called, were bclliKcient ccsscls spc'(ull> commisMoned for 
the tran>port of exchanged pnsoneis and, on occa-ion, of official coniniuniL.itloii'. 

' '■' Art 35 

’ Droit drs gens, II, § 20Q 

For details, see Rhodes, History of the United Stales, V, 166 

i'’’* Comp.ire U S Rides of Land Warfaie, nj4o, No 24O 

'■"'•For a descoption of the subjects usually regulated by capitulation-., see U .S’. Rules 
of Land Warfare, 1040, No. 248. 
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the belligerent States everywhere; the second only between certain fractions 
of the belligerent armies and within a fixed radiirs.” The terms of the 
armi.stice regularly fixed the precise time at which it was to commence and at 
which it was to terminate; and the rule of good faith was held to apply with 
special force to the observance of the spirit as well as the letter of the 
agreement. 

After long controversy and conflicting practice, the question remained 
unsettled as to what acts, other than actual hostilities, were permissible 
during the duration of an armistice. Since the legal stale of war continued 
unaffected by the armistice, inference from general principles seemed to 
require that the belligerents refrain from preparations for offense and defense 
only in so far as the terms of the armistice expres.sly prohibited such acts. 
Grotius thought it permissible to perform such arts as the erection of de¬ 
fenses, the repair of fortifications, and the concentration or withdrawal of 
troops within the area of the armistice.’On the other hand, the influence 
of Vattel was thrown in favor of the principle that there should be no altera¬ 
tion of the status quo along the line where the forces faced each other, and 
that no act should be done which could not have been done had the armistice 
not taken place.''*'' The United States Rules of Land Warfare followed the 
view that anything might be done during the armistice which was not in 
express terms prohibited by the agreement.""’ Considerable controversy also 
took place over the question as to what constituted a violation of an armistice 
and what rights accrued to the other party after such violation. The Hague 
regulations provided that “any serious violation of the armistice by one of 
the parties gives the other party the right of denouncing it, and even, in 
cases of urgency, of recommencing hostilities immediately.'’ 

The so-called “armistice” of November ii, 1918, between the Allied Powers 
and (iermany was not technically an armistice, since it imposed terms which 
made the renewal of hostilities by Germany impossible. Hence it falls more 
properly under the heading “Termination of War." 

A survival in the laws of war of the complete lawle.ssness of earlier times 
was to be seen in the practice of reprisals or retaliation as a sanction to 
prevent the continuation or recurrence of violations of the law. If a .serious 
offense was committed by one of the belligerents, the other belligerent there¬ 
upon ordered that corresponding measures in excess of the law be taken as a 
means of impressing upon the other party the necessity of ob.serviug the law. 
In its turn the other belligerent, considering that the measures taken by way 
of retaliation were more severe than were warranted by the circumstances, put 


' Article 37. 

See Vattel, Droit des gens, III, § 244. In 1866 the king of Hanover complained of the 
“flagrant violation” of the terms of an armistice by Prussia. Fontes juris gentium, Tom. I, 
Pars I, 943 

> ■-« De jure belli ac pans, Bk. Ill, Chap. XXI, § VII. 
i®'-* Droil des gens. III, § 243. 

Hill 

Art. 40. 

Sec below, p. 662. 
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into effect still more drastic measures, until the original offense was lost in a 
vicious circle of charges and counter-charges, and every element of law disap¬ 
peared from the subject. 

National war codes generally recognized the necessity of resorting to re¬ 
prisals.'The complete failure of the efforts at the Brussels C'onfcrcnce of 
1874 to regulate them made it seem inadvisable at the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907 to reopen the question. Customary law upon the subject was 
vague and indefinite. In general it may be said that reprisals were not resorted 
to as a means of punishment or revenge, but only as a means of securing the 
observance of the laws of war for the future. Hence the method of retaliation 
did not need to be identical with that of the offense, although it generally 
assumed a form appru.ximating the latter in order that the relation between 
the two acts might be made more apparent. Again, since it was not as a rule 
po.ssible to reach the guilty parlies, retaliation might be carried out against 
other forces of the enemy who were guilty of no offense themselves.'”' Owing 
to the grave character of the measures, it was generally prescribed that 
reprisals might only be ordered by a commanding officer, following a careful 
investigation of the act complained of. 

The e.xtent to which rcpri.sals might be put into effect against non-com- ReprNais 
batants was much debated as a matter of abstract ju.stice, but in point of law aJ;"^js7'non- 
it was clear that non-combatants might claim no exemption. 'I'he burning of combatants 
towns and villages was a common form of retaliation.'”’ So also was the 
practice of carrying off hostages, which assumed large proportions during the 
occupation of Belgium in 1914."’'’ A special form of protection against pos¬ 
sible unlawful conduct was the practice of “prophylactic reprisals," by which 
enemy prisoners or non-combatants were made to search for hidden mines or 
bombs, or to ride on the tender of railway trains, or to .stand in the middle 
of a smspected bridge."'' 

During the first World War the resort to repri.sals confused at almost every 
turn the discussion of the legality of the conduct which gave rise to them. On 
both sides measures were taken which could only be defended by charging 
that the enemy had been guilty of other acts equally in excess of the law. 

Admitting the technical illegality of their acts and justifying themselves on 
the ground of repri.sals the belligerents extended the rules of blockade, 
destroyed merchant shipping by submarines, used poisonous gases, and 
bombed undefended cities. There was no legal answer to the problems pre- 

See, foi e.\dmple, Imtructions, Nos. 27, 28, Rules of Land Warfare, 1940, No 358. 

The Oxford Manu.il ol 1S80 offered two brief articles regulating reprisals. See Reiolutions 
of Institute of International Law, 42. 

">■* Prisoner-s of war, lormerly subject like others to reprisals, were protciled against 
them by Aiticle 2 of the Geneva Convention of 1929. Contrast Instructions, No. 59, and 
practice’ during the first World War, in Garner, op cit, II, 5:§ 34‘)i ,?55. .3S7- 

ib.'i por the reprisals put into effect by the United States and Great Biitain in the war 
of 1812-1814, see Moore, Digest, VII, 183 ff, and Hyde, Int. Law, HI, § 657, where rcler- 
cnce is made to the denunciation of the reprisals b> a British jurist 

ifcG For details see Garner, op. cU, §§ 195-201; de Visscher, Belgium's Case: a Juridical 
Inqidry. 

For instances, see Spaight, War Rights an Land, 462 ff. 
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sentcd. The inherent lawlessness of war manifested itself to its fullest 
extent.’*''^ 

During the second World War the story of the first World War was re¬ 
pealed with additional emphasis, if possible, upon the inherent impossibility 
of determining responsibility- From the beginning the conduct of the German 
armies was directed by policies which took little account of the traditional 
laws of war; so that little or no need was felt of justifying particular illegal 
acts by the doctrine of reprisals.’If the order was given to execute com- 
mando.s and parachute troops it was not in fact because they were believed 
to be guilty of violations of the laws of war by reason of the secrecy and 
suddenness of their attacks. The e.xecution of the American airmen whose 
planes were grounded in Japan after the flight over Tokyo may, however, be 
taken as a case of reprisals for the alleged illegality of the attack.’"" 


ScL' Harvaid Rc’-caich, Ihajl Convention on KiRlits and Dulir't of Neutral Slates in 
Naval and Antal U'ei), If , 40311 , Le Fur, Dcs tepiesadles ni temps de nuene 

St'i' c'virlrnce ‘lUbmiltt'd in Ihe indictniciU of the Four Poweis against the twenty-four 
delend.ints at Nursrnbei); lit low, p 070 

hoi a dis-tu.'-'.ion ot the exetutions ftom the point of view of inteinafional l.iw, i-ee 
C. C. H>dc, ‘‘Japan('<'C KxccutionH of American Aviators,’’ Am. Joiinutl, VoJ 37 (i04t), 4tio. 



CHAPTER XXX 


The Laws of Maritime Warfare 

The laws of maritime warfare followed the general lines of the laws of war A. Smirict, 
on land. Jurists found it convenient, however, to classify them separately, 
owing to the fact that they presented special problems of their own and 
contained, in a few striking instances, prim i|ilcs not applied in land warfare. 

As has been pointed out above the Hague Conference of 1907 faded to adtrpt 
a general convention covering the rules •>! maritime warfare,^ but a number 
of .special conventions were adopted,- and white these were not technically 
binding, they embodied in manj »ase.s 'h- customary rule of law; and where 
there was no clear rule of cu-stoir the provisions of the conventions remained 
as evidence of what was regarded by the povvers assembled at the Hague as 
the substantially just rule by inference from general principles.** 

'I'he ciuestion of lawful combatants in maritime warfare was no less a b. Lawful 
subject of controversy than the question of lawful combatants in warfare on prlDatet,"*^ 
land. Down to the year 1856 there was no doubt that a belligerent might 
supi)lement its public armed ships by accepting the volunteer services of 
jjrivately-ovvned and privately-manned ships. These vessels, when properly 
commissioned by the state by the issuance of a letter oj marque,' were known 
as privateers, and they might include vc.sscls owned and manned by citizens 
of either the belligerent state or neutral states. The prevailing rule of national 
law which rewarded the privateer by granting it a proi)erty right in the 
prizes taken by it provided the inducement needed. Following the Crimean 
War, in which the Allied powers refrained from issuing letters of marque, 
the conference at Paris put forth the Declaration of Paris of April 16, 1856, 
in which, in consideration of the fact that “maritime law, in time of war, has 


^ See above, p. 2i. 

- These includctl the Convention Relating to the Conveision of Merchant Ships into 
Warships (No VII), the Convention Relative to the La>inK of Automatic Subni.uine Con- 
t.ut Mines (No VIII), the Convention Concerning Kombjidiiient by Naval hoices m Time 
ot War (No. IX), the Convention for the Adaptation to Maiitime Warlaie of tlie Principles 
of the Geneva Convention (No X), and the Convention Relative to Certain Re'-trictions 
with Regard to the Kxercise of the Right of Capture in Naval Wai (No XI) 

’’ Here, as in the case of the laws of land and aerial warfare, the recurrent issue is the 
ciuestion of the extent to which rules sanctioned by customary law were invalidated by a 
fundamental ehange of circumstances. 

On the geneial subject of maritime warfare, see Dupuis, Le droit de la guerre maritime 
d’apres les docliines anglahes contemporaincs; Hall, The Law of Naval Warfaie; II A. 
Smith, “Le developpenient modernc des lois dc la guerre maritime,” Recuetl dcs Com s, Vol. 
6,? (1938—I), 607. 

' The term as applied to commissions issued in time of war is to be distinguished from 
the letter of marque and reprisal issued in time of peace, and occasionallv m time of w.ir, 
to private ve.ssels, empowering them to make reprisals upon the merchant ships ot a state 
from which they had suffered wrong. Sec above, p. 523. 
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long been the subject of deplorable disputes,” the contracting parties agreed, 
among other things, that “privateering is and remains abolished.”The 
United States, although represented at the conference, was unwilling to sign 
the agreement in view of the failure of the conference to accept the Marcy 
Amendment providing for the abolition of the rule permitting a belligerent to 
capture on the high seas the private property, apart from contraband, of 
citizens of the belligerent state.® The declaration was subsequently acceded 
to by the majority of states, including all of the European powers. The United 
States on its part refrained from the use of privateers during the Civil War of 
1861-1865, again during the Spanish-American War of 1898. On the 
latter occasion the American Secretary of State, without waiting to learn the 
views of the enemy government, announced that the “policy” of the United 
States would be not to resort to privateering.' 

A change of conditions toward the close of the nineteenth century reopened 
the question of the use by a belligerent for purposes of warfare of^ vessels 
previously belonging to its merchant marine. If merchant vessels were taken 
over by a government and brought under strict naval discipline their employ¬ 
ment would not be open to the abu.ses that characterized privateering. In 
consequence the Great Powers, one by one, entered into arrangements with 
private steamship companies providing for the transfer of their vessels to the 
government upon the outbreak of war. But this raised the problem of giving 
to these ships a clearly defined legal status. In consequence the Hague Con¬ 
ference of 1907 adopted the Convention (VTT) Relating to the Conversion of 
Merchant Ships into War-ships, which defines the conditions under which the 
conversion may be effected.® The convention made it clear that there was to 
be no revival of the old practice of privateering, with its lack of discipline and 
responsibility, by providing that “a merchant ship converted into a war-.ship 
cannot have the rights and duties accruing to such vessels unless it is placed 
under the direct authority, immediate control, and responsibility of the Power 
whose llag it flies.” Subsequent articles provided that such ships must bear 
the external marks of war-ships, that the commander must be in the service 
of the state and duly commi.ssioned, that the crew must be subject to military 
discipline, and that the converted ship must observe the laws and customs of 
war and must be announced by the belligerent as soon as possible in the list 
of its warships.’’ 

Distinct from the vessel of war, whether such by original construction or 
by conversion from a merchant .ship, was the merchant .ship which was armed 
for self-defense without losing its character as a private commercial vessel 
and non-combatant. By customary law, originating in the days of privateers 

•'"'Alt I For the text of the declaration, sec Higgins, op cit., i. 

•’ Sec below, p. 591 

" Moore, Digest, VII, ';4i. 

** For the text of the convention, see Hagtie Conventions, 146. 

‘-•Alts j-7. The convention was not signed by the United States, on the ground that 
signature would amount to an implied adhesion to the clause of the Declaration of Paris 
conceining the abolition of privateering—a step which the United States was prepared to 
take only on condition of the inviolability of private property on the high .seas. 
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and pirates, a merchant ship was permitted to arm itself against attack and 
might, if it considered it expedient, resist capture on the high seas.’" Its 
decision to resist capture would naturally depend upon the circumstances. 

The penalty of unsuccessful resistance was none other than the injuries sus¬ 
tained in consequence of it and the detention of the master and crew as 
prisoners of war. The passengers were regarded as innocent bystanders, hav¬ 
ing no ground of complaint for injuries received and not subject to detention 
as prisoners. It was important, however, that the armed merchant vessel 
should in no case act as the aggressor. To do so would, in the absence of a 
commission from its government as a privateer, place it in the class of unlaw¬ 
ful combatants subject to the penalties imposed upon frecbootcis and pirates. 

A merchant ship could thus retain its nc n combalant character as a mer¬ 
chant ship and at the .same lime carry defensive armament against privateers 
no better, or little better, armed than itself. Th'- mere fact that it was armed 
did not of itself subject it to attar k without warning. It must show resistance 
before it could be treated as a wai.'-hip ar.l sunk at sight. During the second 
half of the nineteenth century the disappearance of privateers and the 
superior armament of warships led to abandonment of the practice of arming 
merchant ships. Then came the submarine, and with it the question of the 
status of defensively-armed merchant ships was reopened in acute form. 

As for the submarine itself, there was no question but that it was a lawful Submarinrs 
combatant.” It could be used against enemy warships without question, combuUnt!, 
taking advantage of its ability to attack unseen whether upon the high seas 
or by stealing its way into enemy ports.' - Secrecy and surprise were elements 
of warfare, and there could be no complaint if they prevailed over heavier 
armament which could not be faced in open conflict. 

lint the submarine, while secure so long as it operated in secrecy beneath Submarines 
the surface, was vulnerable upon the surface and might readily be engaged “"‘IXanT* 
by a merchant vessel with such armament as it could carry. Two questions ships 
were then presented. Might merchant vessels return to the practice of older 
days, arm themselves defensively and take the risk of resistance to capture? 

On the other hand must the submarine go through the formality of older days 
and call up the merchant ship to submit to capture before attacking it? The 
necessity of giving warning would deprive the submarine of its most effective 
means of combat, its ability to approach unseen and fire iis torpedo before 
the merchant ship could make use of its defensive armament.” The war of 

In the case of the Neretde I9 Cranch 388 (1815), Fenwick, Cases, 757, 7q5J, the court 
adverted to the facts that “a belligerent merchant vessel rarely sails unarmed," and that 
“a belligerent Imeichant vessel 1 has a perfect right to arm in his own delense ” The court 
went too far in adding that such a vessel was “an open and declared belligerent; claiming 
all the rights, and .subject to all the dangers of the belligerent charactei,” for even in that 
day the armed merchant vessel must not itself attack first, or be attacked without wai ning. 

' ’ The denunciation of the use of the submarine against merchant vessels might give a 
diffeient, but incorrect imprcs.sion. 

' - As, for c.\.imple, at Scapa Flow in the fall of 1939 

' ’ At this point the lawfulness of the submarine as a lawful conib.itant against other 
warships is modified by the nece.ssity of obser\ing the conditions attending the capture of 
enemy merchant ships. Sec below, p. S9<>- 
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1914 had not been long in progress before Germany and Great Britain an¬ 
nounced their conllicting ixilicics. Germany asserted that armed resistance by 
merchant vessels to German cruisers was “contrary to international law”; “ 
while on its side Great Britain instructed its commanders not merely to resist 
attack, but to take the offensive against the submarine, in view of the fact 
that (hese craft had on previous occasions failed to give warning before 
launching their torpedoes.The argument thus ran in a circle; and the ques¬ 
tion of reprisals entered to complicate still further the respective rights of the 
parties.^'■ 

Might an unarmed merchant vessel take advantage of its bulk and ram an 
approaciiing submarine without thereby becoming an unlawful combatant? 
On July 28, 1916, the German Government announced the execution of 
Captain Fryatt, commander of an unarmed Briti.sh steamer, the Brussels, 
who, on !March 20, 1916, bad attempted to ram a submarine which had 
summoned his vessel to stop and show its flag, ('aptain Fryatt was sub¬ 
sequently raptured and toiidemned to death on the ground that, since he was 
not a member of a combatant force, he had committed an act of hostility 
against a German war-vessel and was guilty of the ctime of being a jrauc- 
fircur at .sea. The British Government denounced the act as an “atrocious 
crimp against the law of nations and the u.sages of war,” asserting on a later 
occasion that there was no distinction between the rights of an unarmed and 
an armed vessel, and that the only restriction upiiii either was that it “must 
not seek out an enemy in order to attack him.” Tt was admitted to the 
German court by Captain Fryatt that he had acted in accordance with the 
irrstructions of the British Admiralty.’" 

In consequence of the methods pursued by German submarines against 
British merchant vessels, public opinion in Great Britain freely denounced the 
submarine as a pirate to which the laws of war no longer applied. 'Phis 
attitude was apparently reflected in the Baralong incident. On December 6, 
1915, the German Government submitted to the United States Government a 
memorandum stating that on August 19, 1915, while a German submarine 
was firing uiion the British merchant .ship Nirosian, from which the entire 
crew had first been removed, a British cruiser, the Baralotig, approached in 
the disgui.se of an American merchant vessel and upon reaching a strategic 
position fired upon the submarine, and after sinking it continued to shoot at 
and kill the officers and crew of the submarine while they were struggling 
in the water. The German Government, it was said, looked to the British 
Government to punish the authors of the “terrible deed” and announced that 
“should they be disappointed in this expectation, they would consider them- 

Mmoiandum of October 13, 1914. Am. WUle Book, III, 171. 

tnstiuctions ot Octobci 20, 1915. See Garnci, op. cit., 1, 390-397. The earlier instruc¬ 
tions aie annexed to the German memorandum of February 8, 1916. See Am. While Book, 
III, 1&7 

"'On the question of reprisals, see above, p. 580 

' ‘ For details of the ca.se and a discussion of its merits, see Garner, op. cit., I, 407 ff.; 
Scott, “The Execution of Captain Fryatt,” Am. Journal, Vol 10 (igi6), 865. Compare 
memoiandum of Secretary Lansing, March 25, 1916, II (11); Am. While Book, 111, 192. 
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selves obligated to take serious decisions as to retribution for the unpunished 
crime.” Reconciliation of the conflicting points of view in the above rases 
was clearly impossible. Germany was not prepared to rclinctuish the advan¬ 
tages of the submarine as a commerce de.stroyer and Great Britain was not 
prepared to acquiesce in the destruction of merchant ships on the high seas 
without the traditional right of resistance when resistance was fe.isihlc.''’ 

Nor was Great Britain prepared to turn every non-combatant merchant ship 
into a warship, in view of the severe limitations imposed upon warships in 
neutral ports. 

Until the beginning of the twentieth century no special problems were pre- r. insiru- 
seiited by the instruments of maritime warfare. The re^trii tions in force for 
war on land applied in principle to war at sea, Init few definite issues were " I'l.uc 
raised. During the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 the use by both parties c!wua‘^ 
of floating mines raised the question of a restriction upon such instruments. 
owing to the injury which they were capable of inflicting upon neutral and 
non-combatant ships.At the Hague Conference of 1907 the Convention 
Relative to the Laying of Automatic Submarine Contact Mines - ‘ wa.s 
adopted, in which the contracting parlies, recognizing that '‘lire e.xisling posi¬ 
tion of affairs” made it impossible to forliid the employment of such mines, 
sought to restrict and regulate their use both to mitigate the severity of war 
and to protect, as far as possible, peaceful navigation. A distinction was made 
by the convention between anchored and unanchored mines. The latter might 
not be laid “except when they are so constructed as to become haimlc'-s one 
hour at the most after the person who laid them ceases to control them.” 

With this prohibition was included one against using torpedoes “which do not 
become harmless when they have mi.sscd their mark.” In the case of anchored 
mines an absolute prohibition was laid agaimst such as do not “become harm¬ 
less as soon as they have broken loose from their moorings,” ^Moreover, it wais 
forbidden to lay anchored mines off the coast or ports of the enemy “with the 
sole object of intercepting commercial shipping.” The convention was frankly 
referred to at the conference as an unsatisfactory compromise and as likely 
to be of little effect in view of the obvious loopholes in the law which conflict¬ 
ing views made it necessary to leave,*- 

Due to the failure of Russia to sign the convention, the belligerents in the I’Mciito 
World War were thrown back upon the uncertain customary law. Great 
Britain early announced that in view of the alleged indiscriminate laying of ''.ir 
mines by Germany it might have to adopt similar measures in self-defense. 

On October 2, 1914, these threatened measures made their appearance, taking 

For a summary of the correspondence, sec Stowcll and Munro, Cairs, 11, 218 ff 

On the general subject, see Higgins, Defensively Armed Merchant-Ships and Subnianne 
Warfare. 

The Chinese delegate to the Hague Peace Conference of 1907 complained that “from 
five to six hundred of our countrymen engaged in their pi'accful occupations have thcie met 
a cruel death in consequence of these dangeious engines of war.” Higgins, The Uapie Peace 
Conferences, p. 329. 

-' For the text of the convention, see Treaties and Conventions, II, 2,304. 

-- See, in particular the statement of the British delegate Higgins, op cit., pp. 340 ff. 
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(he form of a system of mine-fields in the southern portion of the North Sea, 
which was later extended over the whole of the North Sea. Germany replied, 
Feliruary 4, 1915, by proclaiming the waters surrounding the United King¬ 
dom a “war-zone” in which enemy merchant ships would be destroyed 
without warning.®'* A further extension by Great Britain of the North Sea 
area led to protests from the United States; but upon the entrance of the 
latter into the war an even more elaborate “North Sea barrage” was estab¬ 
lished, imposing severe restrictions upon neutral shipping. As a result of the 
measures taken by the several belligerents, numerous neutral and enemy 
merchant ships were destroyed.®” 

Practice during the .second World War reflected the history of the first 
World War, except that the use of contact mines was even more indiscrim¬ 
inate, while the use by Germany of the “electro-magnetic mine” added to the 
dangers of navigation both for belligerent and neutral merchant ships.®'’ The 
use of aircraft for laying mines made control more difficult. War-zones and 
military areas were extended, and little if anything was left of the provisions 
of the Hague Convention.®" 

n. Methods In maritime warfare, as in land warfare, it was forbidden by customary 
wVrfale *"'* Uiw to announce that no quarter would be given or to kill those who had laid 

obiiKatioii down (heir arms, or to refuse pos.sible aid to those who were defensele.ss and 

qu.irtir at the mcrcy of the .sea. The special circumstances of naval warfare appeared, 
however, to justify the attack upon armed vessels by methods, such as the 
use of torpedoes and mines, which made impossible at times the rescue of 
the crew of an armed ve.ssel after it had ceased to offer resistance.®'* More¬ 
over, it was [iermissible to attack without warning unarmed public \.‘ssels, 
such as colliers, supply-ships, repair-ships, and the like. The unarmed, but 
combatant, officers and crew of such vessels need not be given an opportunity 
to surrender. 

Status of I'he treatment of prisoners in naval warfare presented no special difficulties, 
being governed impliedly by the provisions with respect to the treatment of 
prisoners in land warfare. But the circumstances of maritime warfare made 
it seem nece.ssary at the Hague Conference of 1899 to give special protection 
to hospital ships transporting the sick and wounded, resulting in the adoption 
of a separate Convention for the Adaptation to Maritime Warfare of the 
Principles of the Geneva Convention of August 22, 1864.®'* This convention 
was revised by the Conference of 1907, so as to bring it more into accord 

^ ^ Sue Phillipson, International Law and the Great War, Chap. XX. Am. White Book, 
I, 52 ff.; IV, 21 ff.; Hackworth, Digest, VI, 505 ff. 

Under date of February 19, 1917. Sec Am. White Book, IV, 48. 

For a general review of the situation, see Garner, op. cit., 1, Chap. XIV. 

These mines were even more dangerous to neutral ships than the unanchored automatic 
contact mines prohibited by Article I of the Hague Convention except on condition that 
they were to become harmless one hour after the person who laid them ceased to control 
them. 

® ‘ Sec Hackworth, Digest, VI, 509 ff. 

Here the law had to depend upon the humanitarian reactions of the victorious com¬ 
mander under the circumstances with which he was confronted. The risks of humanitarian 
conduct became greater with the advent of radio and airships. 

For the text of the convention, see Treaties and Conventions, II, 2035. 
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with the revised Geneva Convention of 1906 and with the then recent devel¬ 
opments of naval warfare.*" The convention of 1907 provided that hospital 
ships of various types “shall be respected, and can not be captured while 
hostilities last.” Provision was made for distinguishing marks by which the 
ships should be known. By a curious failure to anticipate the character of 
maritime warfare in the coming years, the convention extended, with certain 
limitations, the inviolability of hospital ships to the sick-wards of warships, 
as well as to neutral ships which responded to an appeal to take on board the 
sick and wounded.* ‘ 

During the first World War hospital ships of the Allied Powers were in a 
number of cases attacked and sunk by German submarines. On the part of 
Germany, it was urged, in a memorandum of January 28, 1917, that the 
vessels were in certain cases indistinguishalde, and that they were being u.sed 
not only for the purpose of giving aid to the sick and wounded but for mili¬ 
tary purposes as well. In view of alleeed conclusive evidence of the latter 
charge, the German Government gave- warning that thereafter all hospital 
ships within a defined zone would be ‘•..onsidere.d as belligerents and would be 
attacked without further consideration.” The charges were contested by the 
British Government, and warning was given of reprisal if the German threat 
was carried out; at the same time the u.se of distinctive marks of hospital 
ships was discontinued. The attacks went on, and reprisals followed on both 
sides, but without effect upon the continued .sinking of the ships.** 

During the second World War numerous violations of the law occurred in 
the Par East. The opening statement of the prosecution of the Japanese war 
criminals refers to “lawless attacks upon marked hospital ships... with the 
resulting deaths not only of wounded .soldiers and sailors but also of surgeons 
and nurses engaged in relieving their .suffering.” Among the particulars of 
breaches of the laws of war are mentioned “failure to resjiect hospital ships... 
and unlawful use of Japanese hospital ships.” ** 

In naval, as in land warfare, the u.se of deceit was an accepted part of 
strategy. Ru.ses of any kind not involving perfidy might be resorted to. Usage, 
more or less general, sanctioned the employment of false Hags, whether enemy 
or neutral, as a stratagem to lead the enemy into action or to escape from 

For the te.\t of the convention, see ibid., p. 2326; Hague Conventions, p. 163. 

** A CU110U.S survival of an old controversy led to the refusal of the British delegate to 
agree to the provision that a belligerent warship might demand that shipwrecked piisoners 
on hospital ships be handed over to it, a provision which had been urged by the United 
States delegate to prevent a repetition of the situation occmimg in 18O4 when a British 
vessel, the Deerhound, rescued and gave the protection of a neutial flag to ofticei.s and 
sailors of the Confederate cruiser Alabama when defeated by the Keanargc See Proceedings 
of the Hague Peace Conferences, iStji;, I, 391-392; 1907, III, 310. 

For a review of the contiover.sy and of the facts alleged on both sides, see Garner, 
op. cti., I, §§ ? 19-327. In the case of the Dover Castle the German cooit which tried the 
German commander of the submarine which had sunk a British hosji'tal ship found the 
facts as alleged, but e.vonciated the commander on the giound that he had acted under 
oiders which had been given by the German Government because of alieged military use of 
hospital ships by the British government In the case of the Llandovery Castle the German 
court condemned two subordinate German officers for firing on the life-boats in which the 
shipwrecked survivors of the attack had taken refuge. Hackworth, Digest, VI, 462-463. 

** See Trial of Japanese War Criminals, 29, 96. 
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him; but customary law definitely required that the national flag must be 
clearly displayed before actual attack.” The disguise of a merchant ship was 
used at times by men-of-war to take the enemy by surprise, either by erecting 
false funnels or by masking their batteries behind camouflaged fronts. Attack 
in secret, whether under cover of darkness or by submersed submarine, was 
permissible. Signs of distrc.ss, as a means of luring the enemy into a position 
where he might be taken unawares, were, however, condemned, since they 
involved a degree of perfidy in their urgent appeal for help.^“ 

The rules of both customary and conventional law with respect to bom¬ 
bardment by naval forces paralleled, in a general way, the rules of war on 
land. Certain exceptional conditions of maritime warfare, however, led to 
the adoption by the Hague Conference of 1907 of the Convention Concern¬ 
ing Bombardment by Naval Forces in Time of War.’'* Here again, as in the 
Regulations dealing with bombardment in warfare on land, the convention 
prohibited the bombardment by naval forces of undefended ports and towns, 
but failed to define what constituted a defended port or town. As if to cast 
irony upon its own prohibition, the Convention authorized the bombardment 
of military works, storehouses of war material, and plants which could be 
utilized for war purposes; and this was followed by a separate article authoriz¬ 
ing bombardment if the local authorities declined to comply with requisitions 
for provisions and supplies. As in land warfare, the belligerent was obligated, 
in carrying out a bombardment, to “spare as far as po.ssible” buildings 
devoted to public worship, art, science, or charity, which buildings were to be 
indicated by prescribed visible signs. A similar conditional obligation was laid 
down that “if the military situation permits, the commander of the attacking 
naval force, before commencing the bombardment, must do his utmost to 
warn the authorities.” In comscquence there was little room for appeal to the 
convention when a number of British coast towns were bombarded by German 
naval forces without warning during the first World War. '" During the second 
World War the provisions of the convention disappeared from sight.’’' 

Not unlike the earlier practice of besieging a defended city in warfare on 
land was the systematic blockade of the enemy country resorted to by naval 
powers in control of the high seas. In the siege of individual cities non-com¬ 
batants starved with combatants. A successful blockade merely extended the 
area of starvation, if not in respect to food, then in respect to war materials 
and industrial equipment upon which the continuance of the war depended. 

Compare the more restricted use of false flaRs in warfare on land. HaRue Regulations, 
Art 23!, above, p 561 I*or the question as to the use by a belligerent of a neutral flag as 
a mean.*! of deteiving the enemy, see- Am. White Book, I, 55. 

•' ■ Vattel cited as a “iletestable breach of good faith” the reported case of a British frigate 
which came within sight of the coast of France and made signals of distress in order to 
decoy a vessel to come to the rescue “and thereupon .seized the boat and made prisoners 
of the sailors who generously went to its aid.” Droit des ftens, Eng. trans., Bk. Ill, § 178. 

For the text of the convention, sec Treaties and Conventions, II, 2314. 

For comment upon the bombardment of Scarborough and other coast towns (above, 
p. 564), see Garner, International Law and the World War, I, 432. 

Naval bombardment naturally lost its importance, or, perhaps it might be said, gained 
a new importance when the airplane carrier-ship appeared and bombarded coastal towns 
from a distance. 
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Such was the purpose of the blockade of the Confederate States by the United 
States in 1861-1865, and it undoubtedly hastened the defeat of the Con¬ 
federacy. A tight blockade of Germany was maintained by Great Britain in 
1914-1918, during which the civilian population suffered so severely that 
Germany was led to denounce the blockade as unlawful and as justification 
for reprisals.'” The blockade of 1939-1945 was maintained with equal rigor, 
but it lost part of its effectiveness by reason of the open front on the east, and 
no question was made by Germany of its lawfulness.*” 

One of the many paradoxes of the laws of war was the fact that while in p:. Capture 
warfare on land the invading armies were expected to respect the private 
property of enemy individuals, in maritime war the belligerent was free to m-mtimc 
capture and confiscate the private property, in ships or in cargoes, of enemy 
subjects found upon the high seas. The survival of the right at sea long after 
the right in land warfare was abandoned is to lie explained chielly by the fact 
that the right to destroy the merchant marine and overseas commerce of the 
enemy was a powerful weapon in the baud': of states having formidable 
navies. The persistent agitation of the United Slates for the abolition of the 
right to capture enemy private properly on the seas was consistently opposed 
by Great Britain and was, as has been seen, the ground of the refusal of the 
United States to adhere to the Declaration of Paris and also to sign the 
Convention Relating to the Conversion of Merchant Ships into Warships, 
adopted at the Hague Conference of 1907." At this conference the United 
States again introduced its proposal of the inviolability of private property 
at sea, but the proposal met with oppo.sition from Great Britain, whose dele¬ 
gates were supported by those of France, Russia, and Japan and other smaller 
states; so that under the rules of the conference the proposition, although 
supported by a majority, could not be considered as adopted.*- 

Accompanying the rule which permitted a belligerent to capture privately- Exemption 
owned enemy merchant ships was a qualified exception in favor of vessels 
which the belligerent happened to find in its ports at the beginning of the men m port 
war. By the time of the Crimean War in 1854-1856 the usage had developed 
of permitting enemy merchant vessels, privately owned, to depart from port 
within a specified time. Subsequent wars showed an adherence to the same 
practice, and in 1898 the United States recognized the force of the growing 
practice by providing that Spanish vessels, either in American ports or having 

For the German complaint as to the unlawfulness of the blockade, see Garner, op. cit., 

fl, § 52.1- 

■*" For the British Order-in-Council of November 27, 1939, sec Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, Vol. II, 705. For the economic objectives of the later Allied blockade, 
a-c J. V. Lovitt, “The Allied Blockade,” Dejit. of State Bulletin, Vol. XI, 597. 

“ See above, p. 584. 

■*2 The literature upon the subject of the proposed abolition of the capture of enemy 
private property on the seas is voluminous. A summary of the position of the United States 
may be found in the addiess of Mr. Choate before the Fourth Commi'.sion of the Hasue 
Peace Conference, June 28, 1907. See Proceedings, III, 752 ff. An exposition of the political 
motives influentinj; the attitude of the different powers toward the question may be lound 
in Hyde, International Law, Ill, §§ 77i-Ti2. The history of the subject is sketched in 
Quifiley, Immunity of Private Properly from Capture at Sea. Wehbcrg, Capture in War 
on Land and Sea, argued for the abolition of the law of prize at sea. 
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departed from American ports prior to the outbreak of war, were to be per¬ 
mitted to discharge their cargoes and depart “without molestation” within 
thirty days from the commencement of hostilities.'"’ The Hague Conference 
of 1907 attempted to give statutory force to the existing usage by the adop¬ 
tion of the Convention (VI) Relative to the Status of Enemy Merchant Ships 
at the Outbreak of Hostilities. The provisions of the convention suggested 
however, that the powers were not ready to regard the usage as a rule of 
customary f)hligation, for the convention merely prescribed that, when a 
merchant ship belonging to one of the belligerent powers was found, at the 
commencement of hostilities, in an enemy port, it was “desirable” that it 
should be allowed to depart freely, either immediately or after a certain term 
of grace." Moreover, the convention permitted the belligerent to detain a 
merchant vessel without payment of compensation but subject to the obliga¬ 
tion of restoring it after the war; or the belligerent might requisition the 
vessel on payment of compensation. Ships which had left port before hostili¬ 
ties had begun and were encountered on the high seas while still ignorant of 
the outbreak of hostilities were not subject to confiscation. 

Practice during the first World War was what might have been e.xpecled. 
Technical grounds were found by Great Britain, France, and Germany for 
taking over vessels found in their ports and for confiscating those found on 
the high seas after the outbreak of war.'” Upon the outbreak of war between 
the United States and Germany in 1917, the United States found itself in 
po.s,se.ssion of a large number of interned German merchant vessels. Congress 
promptly authorized the President to take them over and to operate them or 
otherwise put them into service. 'I'he terms of the law failed to indicate 
whether this temporary arrangement would result in the ultimate confiscation 
of the vessels or in their requisition subject to compensation. That the action 
of the United States, considered apart from the circumstances, was in contra¬ 
vention of the existing usage to which it had given its adherence in 1898, 
and which it had designated in 1907 at The Hague as the progressive rule, 
was scarcely open to doubt.'" Whether the action was justified by the circum¬ 
stances, especially by the fact that numerous American ve.ssels and their 
cargoes had been destroyed by the German submarine warfare, and by the 
further fact that the German ve.s.sels, if released, could not have returned to 
their home ports and might possibly have been sunk in the channels of the 
port, was a practical consideration outside the law applicable to enemy ships 
found in port. 

During the second World War the United States and other American 


^ * Prcsidfntial proclamation, April 26, 1898. U. S For. Rel. (1898), p. 722; Moore, 
Digest, VII, 454 

■“Art 1 It was this provision which the United Slates found less progressive than the 
practice that had been growing up since the Crimean War. 

For details, see Gainer, Int. Law and Ike World War, I, Chap. VI. 

■‘•’Arguments pro and con on the question of the right of confiscation are given by 
Garner, op. cit., I, § 116. Hyde believes that the action of the United States did not violate 
‘‘an> legal duty imposed by the law of nations” International Law, III, 52,^ For the 
practiie of the United Slates, see Hackworth, Digest, VI, 551 ff. 
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states found themselves, as neutrals, in possession of numerous German and 
Italian merchant vessels immobilized in their ports. In accordance with a rec¬ 
ommendation of the Inter-American Economic and Financial Advisory 
Committee, the United States and other governments issued decrees requisi¬ 
tioning more than a hundred of these vessels; so that when war came later 
confiscation had been anticipated.*" 

By customary law fishing-vessels engaged in coast fisheries, as distinct 
from deep-sea fisheries, were regarded as exempt from the rule of capture of 
enemy property at sea. The ground of this e.xemption was .stated by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the Paquete Habaim as being “con¬ 
siderations of humanity to a poor and industrious oriler of men'’ and “the 
mutual convenience of belligerent states.” The court reached the conclusion 
in the above case that “by the general consent of the civilized nations of the 
world, and independently of any express treaty or other public act, " it was 
an established rule of international law “that coast fi.shing vessels with their 
implements and supplies, cargoes and i rews, unarmed and honestly pursuing 
their peaceful calling of catching and bringing in fresh fish, are exempt from 
capture as prize of war.” *“ 

.At the Hague Conference of 1907 the Convention (XI) Relative to Certain 
Restrictions with Regard to the Exercise of the Right of C'apture in Naval 
War was adopted. It confirmed the customary rule of exeinjiting from capture 
coa-stal fishing-ve.ssels and included with them “small boats employed in local 
trade.” In both instances the exempiion was made conditional upon the vessels 
not taking “any part whatever in hostilities.” Further, the convention pro¬ 
vided that “vessels charged with religious, .scientific, or philanthropic missions 
aic likewise exempt from capture,” thus confirming another customary rule."’” 

That the rule should have been observed under the stress of total war was 
not to be expected. Fishing vessels contributed to the food supplies of the 
enemy; that alone was enough to refuse to exempt them from capture. While 
it was sheer inhumanity on the part of certain of the belligerents to attack 
fishing vessels and sink them under conditions which made the death of their 
crews practically certain, it was not to be expected that non-combatants at 
sea should be exempt even from capture when non-combatants on land had 
lost all protection whatever in time of bombardment.^’* 


* • For the recommendation of the Intez-American Committee, i>ee Documents on Am. 
Foreign RclaUons, 111, 116, IV, 40J. For critical comment, .see L. 11. Woolsey, “The Taking 
of Foreign Ships in American Ports,” Am. Journal, Vol 35 (i940 . 497- 
'*** 17s U S 677 (1900). Fenwick, Cases, p. 12. 

In reaching its conclusion the court referred to the histoiicdl practice of maritime 
states, to treaties, judicial decisions, and the evidence presented by juiists and commentators 
upon international law It would appear that the recognition by Gieat Biitain of the rule 
was as one “of courtesy only, and not of leg.il decision.” See the case of the Young Jacob 
and Johanna, 1 C. Rob 20 (1798) A minority of the court in the Paquete Ilabana case 
dissented on the ground th.it a rule to which Great Biitain had not assented could not be 
regarded as a general custom. For other a.spects of the case, see above, pp 7J> 92 

Treaties and Conventions, II, 2348; Hague Conventions, 182. 

On the other hand fishing vessels were not always innocent non-combatants, and the 
American states were led to adopt police measures to prevent them from supplying maraud¬ 
ing submarines. Documents, Vol. V, 370. 
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A new rule of law was introduced by the Eleventh Convention in the 
provision that the postal correspondence of bellifrcrents, “whatever its official 
or private character may be,” with the exception of correspondence destined 
for or proceeding from a blockaded port, was inviolable/’“ When the ships 
were detained, the ct)rrespondence must be forwarded by the captor with the 
least possible delay. Why this solicitude for postal correspondence when food 
was denied is difficult to explain. At any rate the convention was not ratified, 
and belligerents in both World Wars proceeded on the basis of the old cus¬ 
tomary law. 

Owing to the liability of enemy property to capture at sea, the problem was 
presented to prize-courts, when passing upon the legality of captures, to 
determine what properly constituted enemy property."’'^ The accepted general 
principle, namely, that the property of enemy .subjects was enemy property, 
was qualified by a number of special rules enforced by some of the leading 
powers, although repudiated by others. With respect to the national character 
of a vc.s.sel as distinct from its cargo, the customary rule of international law 
was that such character, whether enemy or neutral, was determined by the 
flag the vc.ssel was authorized to fly. Tn the case of the Pedro ,the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the fact that British citizens were owners 
of the stock of the company controlling the vessel could not offset the further 
facts that the company was incorporated under the laws of Spain and that 
the vessel flew the Spanish flag, making her liable to capture. The rule of 
custom found confirmation in the Declaration of London. The enemy owner¬ 
ship of a vessel, therefore, did not subject it to capture provided it had been 
duly registered and carried the papers of a neutral state; nor did neutral 
ownership protect a vessel flying an enemy flag. 

Greater difficulty aro.se in determining the national character of the cargo 
carried by the ve.s.sel.'’’ Two conflicting rules were enforced by separate 
groups of stales. Great Britain and the United States, supported later by 
Japan, followed the rule which made the domicil of the owner the test of 
enemy or neutral character, so that goods owned by a neutral, or even by a 
citizen of the belligerent captor, resident and doing business in the enemy 
state, look on enemy character and were liable to capture. In the case of the 
Harmony,'''' the British High Court of Admiralty, in applying the rule of 
domicile as establishing the enemy character of goods, laid stress upon the 
fact that in determining domicile “time is the great agent in this matter; it 
is to be taken in a compound ratio, of the time and the occupation, with a 
great preponderance upon the article of time: be the occupation what it may, 

’’-Art. I The lulc extended as welt to postal correspondence of the enemy found in 
neutral ships, a matter belonging more properly to the law of neutrality. See below, p. 
631 For Lomment on this provision .see A P. Higgins, "The Treatment of Mails in Time 
of War," British Year Book, IX (1928), 31. 

' For the test of enemy property on land as distinct from enemy property at sea, .sec 
below, pp. 604 ff. 

175 U S 354 (1899). 

''' • On the general subject, sec Hyde, Inl Law, III, §§ 789-793; Hackworth, Digest, VI, 
576 ff 

2 C Rob 322 (1800). Fenwick, Cases, 719. 
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it cannot happen, but with few exceptions, that mere length of time shall 
not constitute a domicile.” In the leading case of the Venus^'' decided in 1814, 
the doctrine of domicile was so rigidly applied by the Supreme (’ourt of the 
United States as to condemn the property of a citizen of the United States 
who had established his business and residence in Great Britain and who had 
shipped the goods in question to the United States before knowing that war 
had broken out between the two countries.^® On the other hand France, 
Germany, Italy, and other continental states held that the test of enemy 
character was the nationality of the owner irrespective of his domicil.'’'-' At 
the London Naval C’onference of 1908-1909 an effort was made to reconcile 
the two conflicting rules, but without result. In consefiuence, the Declaration 
of London merely provided that “the neutral or enemy character of goods 
found on hoard an enemy vessel is determined by the neutral ot enemy char¬ 
acter of the owner,” thus leaving it unsettled whether nationality or com¬ 
mercial domicile should determine the latter poinf."" 

Assuming the right of a belligerent to capture enemy merchant vessels on 
the high seas, under what circumstances could it be exercised? Until the 
opening of the first World War the traditional practice of maritime states 
was to subject all merchant vessels encountered on the high seas to visit and 
search w'ith the object of determining the national character of the vessel 
and of its cargo.'" It was cu-stomary to give notice of intention to tarry nut 
the visit by signaling the vessel to stop, firing for that purpo.se a blank shot 
or a .shot across its bows. On the part of the merchant ship itself, the right to 
resist capture, whether by taking to flight or by the use of whatever forcible 
rneasure.s were at it.s command, was, as has been seen, clearly recognized, 
although the consequences of its exercise might be disastrous to non-com¬ 
batant passengers on board. Only, however, in the event of actual resistance 
or danger of resistance on the part of armed vessels might the belligerent 
cruiser open fire upon the merchant ship or otherwise seek its destruction. 
In the absence of such resistance the belligerent cruiser was under obligation 
to effect the capture of the vessel in such manner its to ensure the safety of 
the passengers and crew, whether by placing upon the vessel a prize-crew and 
sending it into port or by transferring the passengers and crew to another 
ve.ssel. Prior to the first World War, resi.stance on the part of merchant ships 
to capture, common in the days of privateers, had practit ally ceased in con- 

•'>■8 Cranch 253 (1814)- 

A dissenting minority held that the owners should have been given time, after learning 
of the det laration of war, to re.'-ume the domicile of their allegiance. 

’ In the French case of Lr Hardy v. La VaUtReanlr, decided in i.Soi, the court held that 
the property of a citizen of Ragusa, re'>ident and doing business at Messina during the war 
between Fiance and the Two Sicilies, was neutral property and not subject to capture. 
Scott and Jaeger, Cases, 807. 

In the reiwrt accompanying the declaration the following comment was m.adc- “It 
tan not be concealed that article S* solves no more than a part of the problem, and that 
the ca.sier part; it is the neutral or enemy character of the owner which determines the 
character of the goods, but what is to determine the neutral or enemy character of the 
owner?" Sec Higgins, op cit, pp 567, 604 

"' On the general subject of visit and search, sec A. P. Higgins, “Lc droit de visile et de 
capture dans la guerre maritime,” Recueil da Cours, Vol. ir (1926—I), 65 
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sequence of the marked inequality between the armament of a warship and 
that capable of being carried by a merchant ship. Tn an emergency the mer¬ 
chant ship might be destroyed, subject, however, to the prior removal of the 
passengers and crew to a place of safety.*- 
Upon the outbreak of the first World War the German submarine made its 
appearance on the seas as a man-of-war, lightly armed both for defense and 
for offense, and relying for its effectiveness upon its ability to approach 
unseen and launch its torpedoes against an unsuspecting enemy. So far as 
warships of the enemy were concerned, the submarine was, as has been seen, 
a lawful combatant.**It could also be used as a commerce destroyer, provided 
it observed the customary law governing the capture of merchant vessels. The 
question was, however, whether the submarine might claim a modification of 
the law in view of the fact that it could not operate effectively under the 
traditional rules. Must Germany forego the advantages of this new weapon 
simply because of rules framed under completely different conditions? 

In the case of unarmed merchant .ships, the greater speed of the new com¬ 
mercial liners made it possible for them to elude the attack of the submarine 
if warning had to be given in advance. Even if they were to heed the warning 
given them, it was, as a practical matter, impossible for the submarine either 
to put a prize-crew on board or to transfer to its own deck so large a number 
of passengers and crew. Moreover, modern means of communication by wire¬ 
less telegraph made it imperative that action with respect to the merchant 
ship be taken promptly, lest enemy warships come to the aid of the merchant 
ship before it could be disposed of. Iie.sidcs, argued Germany, the.se .ships, as 
carriers of food and ammunition, were in reality engaged in hostile service. 
Why was Great Britain free to blockade and starve Germany, yet Germ.iny 
could not do the same to Great Britain? The problem of non-combatant 
passengers could ea.sily be .solved by their keeping off such .ships.'*' 

More difficult was the issue in the case of armed merchant vessels.'*' 
Germany argued that they might be attacked without warning on the ground 
that their armament, being equal or superior to that of the submarine when 
upon the surface, practically put them in the class of ships of war, against 
which it was lawful for the submarine to direct its attack un.seen. Moreover, 
the alleged defen.sive armament of a merchant ship might immediately be used 


- In the cai^e of Great Britain and the United States the practice was followed that the 
title to pioperly '■eized as prize changed only as the result of the decision of the national 
prize-court, so that while destiuction was i)crmis.sible in an emergency and when there was 
no doubt that the vessel was good prize, it was obligatory upon the commander of the 
belligerent cruiser to send in to the prize-court such papers and other evidence of the char¬ 
acter of vessel and its cargo as would permit a decree to be duly entered See U. S. Naval 
Instructions, June 30, 1917. It should be observed that the elaborate rules of the Declara¬ 
tion of London with respect to the destruction of neutral prizes have no application to 
enemy prizes. 

‘ On the general subject, see Sir F. Smith, The Destruction 0} Merchant Ships under 
International Law. 

The argument of the German Government is perhaps most effectively stated in the 
memorandum of February 4, 1915. Am. White Book, I, 5^, Savage, Policy of the United 
States toward Maritime Commerce in War, 1914-191K, II, p 265 

For the status of such ships as lawful combatants, see above, p. 584. 
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as offensive armament when the submarine appeared upon the surface of the 
sea to Rive the necessary summons to surrender. This argument was strength¬ 
ened by the fact that instructions were alleged to have been issued by the 
British Admiralty ordering the officers of merchant ships to attack submarines 
at sight.'’'’ As against this po.sition it was argued on the side of Great Britain 
that the existing law recognized the right of a merchant ship to defend itself 
if it chose to take the risk, and that the law did not excuse the belligerent 
submarine from the obligation to give due warning simply because doing so 
would weaken its strategic position.'’" 

The United States, as a neutral, was drawn into the controversy because of Case of the 
its interest in the welfare of its citizens who were pn-sengeis on merchant 
ships of the Allies and because of its obhg.ttions of neutrality in respect to 
the admission of armed merchant ships luio it> porls. On Mav 7, 1915, the 
sinking of the Lusitania by a German siibmarino presented the issue in acute 
form.'-'* In a series of notes addiessed to ihe Ami’rican Serietary of State the 
German Government argued that the l.i uiuuia was not an “ordinary unarmed 
merchant vessel” but was in the ^la.^s .)f an ausiliary cruiser and was included 
in the navy-list published by the British Admiralty. Moreover, there was 
reason to believe that the vessel was armed and that it had on previous trips 
carried Canadian troops and laige ejuantities of ammunition. Further, the 
general practice of the British Government in arming its merchant ships and 
instructing them to use neutral flags and to attack the enemy made it impos¬ 
sible to consider them any longer as “undefended territory” in the zone of 
maritime war. In addition, the unlawful blockade of Germany and the 
unwarranted extension of the rules of contraband made it necessary to resort 
to reprisals."’’ As against these arguments the American Government, speaking 
on behalf of its neutral citizens, waved aside technical arguments and insisted 
that it w^as “contending for nothing less high and sacred than the rights of 
humanity” and that only the “actual resistance [of the Lusitania'] to capture 
or refusal to stop when ordered to do so for the purpo.se of visit could have 
afforded the commander of the submarine any justification for so much as 
putting the lives of those on board the ship in jeopardy.” 

On January r8, 1916, while the Lusitania ca.se was still unsettled, the position 
American Department of State, acting in the interest of neutral rights and 
obligations, proposed that the Allies agree that merchant ships should there- States 
after “be prohibited and prevented from carrying any armament whal.soever,” 
on condition that submarines should be made to adhere strictly to the rules 
of international law in respect to visit and search, the determination of bellig- 

See memorandum of German Foreign Office, February 8, 1916, Am White Book, III, 

167 ff 'I'he alienation appears to have been correct. 

Sec ibid. III, 187. Also, Garner, op. at , I, § JS2. 

The facts a( tending the sinking of the vessel are reviewed at length in The Luittanm, 

Petition of the Cunaid Steamship Company, Limited, 251 Fed. Rep 715 (1918)- Fenwick, 

Caies, 731; Hudson, Casa, 1255, in which the court held that the petitioner was not liable 
for the loss of life and property, which, the court held, was due to the “illegal act” of the 
vlerman Government. 

c*' Am. White Book, II, 169, 175; Savage, op. at., II, 327. 

Am. White Book, II, 171, 178. 
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erent nationality, and the removal of passengers and crew to a place of 
safety. The argument in support of the proposal was based upon the fact 
that the customary right of a merchant .ship to go armed was “predicated 
on the superior defensive strength of .ships of war” and the relatively inferior 
armament of piratical ships and privateers. 'I'he use of the submarine had, 
however, changed these relations, and moreover pirates had been driven from 
the seas and privateering abolished. Hence the arming of a merchant ship 
under the existing conditions could be explained only on the ground of a 
purpose to make the .ship superior in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and .search by them. “Any armament, therefore, on a 
merchant ship,” the Department suggested, “would seem to have the charac¬ 
ter of an offensive armament.” ’’ The propo.sal being unacceptable to Great 
Britain, the Department reverted to the old rule and in a memorandum of 
March 25, 1916, took the stand that the mere presence of armament on board 
a merchant ship was not sufficient ground for a belligerent to consider il a 
warship and attack it without regard to the rights of persons on board. The 
status of an armed vessel on the high seas must, it was argued, “be deter¬ 
mined only upon conclusive evidence of aggressive purpose, in the absence of 
which it is to be presumed that the ve.ssel has a private and peaceable charac¬ 
ter, and it should be .so treated by an enemy warship.” "" 

Shortly after, on May 4, 1916, the German Government as the culmination 
of a long exchange of notes, agreed not to .sink merchant ve.ssels “without 
warning and without saving human lives, unless those ships attempt to escape 
or offer resistance.” This agreement was, however, set aside on January 
31, 1917, when the German Government announced that the “brutal methods 
of war” of the Entente Allies and their determination to destroy the Central 
Powers gave Germany “the freedom of action” which she denied herself in 
her note of May 4, 1916. Henceforth, all vessels met within the prescribed 
zone would be sunk."' The threat was soon carried into effect, and on April 6, 
the United States declared war. 

In view of the suffering and lo.ss of life on the part of non-combatants and 
of the unwarranted damage to neutral shipping caused by the methods of 
warfare pursued by the German submarines, the Wa.shington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments in 1921-1922 undertook to lay down specific 
rules governing the use of the submarine in the future.""’ The British delega¬ 
tion proposed that, since the use of the submarine, while of small value for 
defensive purposes, inevitably led to violations of the laws of war, “united 
action should be taken by all nations to forbid their maintenance, construc¬ 
tion or employment.” To this extreme position the United States delegation 
was opposed, and it offered as an alternative that laws should be drawn up 

Am, While Book, III, 162 fi. Savage, op. cit., II, 441. 

Am. White Book, III, i8.{. For rritical comment on this memorandum, sec E. Uorchard, 
“Armed Merchantmen,” Am Journal, Vol. 34 (1940), 107. 

” Am. White Book, III, 302 ff. 

Ibid., IV, 40s Savage, op. at., II, 552. 

"'‘On the Washington Conference, see Buell, The Washington Conference; Hackworth, 
Digest, VI, 466 ff. 
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prescribing the methods of procedure to be followed by submarines against 
merchant vessels both belligerent and neutral. The decision taken by the 
conference was incorporated in a treaty signed on February 6, 1922."“ The 
treaty applied to the submarine the existing rules, “deemed to be an estab¬ 
lished part of international law,” as regarded the visit and search of merchant 
vessels, and required that if a submarine could not conform to them it must 
desist from attack and permit the merchant vessel to proceed unmolested. 

Other states were called upon to assent to the same statement of established 
law. Further, the contracting powers, recognizing the practical impossibility 
of using submarines as commerce-destroyers without violating the laws of 
war, prohibited as between themselves the use of submarines for that purpose 
and called upon other powers to adhere to the prohibition.'^ The Inter-Amer¬ 
ican Convention on INIaritime Neutrality, adopted at Havana in 1928, re¬ 
quired that submarines should obey the .same rules that governed other 
warships in respect to protection of the crew and passengers of merchant 
ships, following the provisions of the treaty of 1922; while the London 
treaty of April 22, 1930, adopted at the close of the Conference on the Limita¬ 
tion of Armaments, likewise contained a restatement of the Washington 
rule.s."'* 

In spite of the efforts made to control the submarine, none of the agree- H Practiic 
ments reached at the several conferences were binding when the war began in s«^i""fi **’*' 
1939.'*'* So far as the law was concerned, nothing had been settled, and the World War 
use of the submarine might be argued to be lawful or unlawful according as 
it kept reasonably within the traditional rules for the capture of enemy 
merchant ships, giving the passengers and crew of the vessel opportunity to 
e.scape in life-boats under conditions which assured their .safety, if not their 
convenience. Unhappily the effects of total war were felt here as elsewhere. 

Sinkings on the high seas, without warning and far from shore, were a regular 
occurrence; and the crews of merchant ships came to be regarded as no more 
entitled to protection than the workers in munitions factories in war on land. 

From time to time ships were sunk under circumstances which left no doubt 

For the text of the treaty, see Treaties and Conventions, III, 3116, Am. Journal, Vol. 

16 (1922;, Supp , 57. 

" ‘ The treaty lemained unratilied, mute evidence ol the difficulty ol sccurint? a limitation 
of armaments apart from the system of collective secuiitj 

■'* For the text of the convention see Hudson, International Legislation, IV’, 2401, Am. 

Journal, \q\ 22 (1928), Supp , 151. 

Article 22 For the text of (he treaty, sec Tieaties and Conventions, IV, 4757: Hudson, 
International Legislation, V, 394. 

The Instructions for the Navy of the United States, 1941, spoke of Article 22 as in 
effect, although other provisions of the treaty were not 

At the beginning of the second World War the Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American States, held at Panama, adopted a Resolution (VI) on Humanization of War, 
making a “fervent appeal’’ to the belligerents to abstain from "(g) sinking merchant vessels 
without having first placed the pa.ssengcrs, crew and ship’s papers in a pl.ice of safety.” 
International Conferemes of American States, 1933-1940, p. 329 The Inter-.Vmerican Neu¬ 
trality Committee, acting m pursuance of the General Declaration of Neutrality adopted 
at the same meeting, recommended, by majority vote, the c.xclusion of submarines from 
neutral ports and harbors not only because of the difficulties of regulating their activities 
but as a means of giving expression “to the universal reprobation” of their use as commerce 
destroyers. Am. Journal, Vol. 34 (i94o)> Supp., 78. 
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as to violation of the elementary laws of humanity, and for such acts there 
was no pretense of justification.*^ 

** 1 Admiral Raeder, Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy, and Admiral Docnitz 
were adjudged guilty at Nuremberg of “crimes arising out of sea warfare” and were ton- 
demned to piison For the judgment of the Tribunal in the case of the two Admirals, sec 
Nazi Compnaty and Aggression, 137 ff. 

The Nurembcig Tribunal announced that it was not prepared to hold the two admirals 
guilty for their conduct of submarine warfaie against British armed merchant ships liecause 
the British Adniiialty had ordered its armed merchant ships to ram U-boats if possible 
For the stiategiL aspects of submarine warfaie during the second World War, see G F. 
Eliot, “The Submarine War,” Foreign Affairs, Vol 21 (1943), 385. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


Measures of War Against Enemy Persons and Property 
Within the Belligerent States 


In spite of the concern of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 to 
regulate in detail the instruments and methods of warfare, no [)rf)visions were 
adopted with respect to the measures of war that might be taken by bellig¬ 
erents against enemy persons and property that might happen to be found 
within their respective states upon the outbreak of ho.stilities. The matter 
was left to be regulated by customary law, and customary law was far from 
clear upon the subject.’ 

The provisions of the English Magna Charta, of 1215, illustrate the atti¬ 
tude (jf that day toward foreign merchants, the only enemy aliens to be 
considered. Article 41 conferred privileges and protection upon alien mer¬ 
chants “except in time of war and if they are of the country at war against 
us”, but even in that case they were to be merely detained “without harm to 
their i)ersons or their property” until information might be received as to 
the proper treatment of English merchants by the enemy, in which case they 
were to be “secure in our country.” - Grotius, writing in 1625 and surveying 
the practice of the pa.st, recognized that persons “caught by their ill-fortune” 
in the land of the enemy when war had suddenly broken out might be de¬ 
tained while the war lasted “in order to lessen the strength of the enemy”; 
but that they should be relea.sed when the war was over.'* Vattel, writing in 
1758, thought that it was a point of good faith on the part of a belligerent 
not to detain enemy subjects who had entered the state under an implied 
promise of being able to return in freedom and safety; and he found it a 
general practice to allow merchants full time to wind up their affairs and 
withdraw from the country.' The action of Napoleon in 1803 in ordering the 
arrest of English subjects of military age in Trance was generally regarded 
as in violation of custom, whether or not justified as an act of reprisal.' 
Numerous treaties were concluded during the nineteenth century by which 
the contracting parties agreed to allow from six months to one year for the 
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' The litciature upon the subject is extensive. See, in particular, Mi.Nair, Lfgal liffecti 
of War, 2(1 ed ; Baty and Morgan, War: Hi Conduct and Legal Results, H>dc, Inleina- 
nattonal Law, Vol HI, §§ 4)05-637 A, showing chiefly the practice ol the United States; 
ILu'kwoith, Digest, VI, 183 ff.j O. C. Sommerich, “Recent Innovatinn.s in Ucgal and Regula¬ 
tory Concepts as to the Alien and his Property," Am. Journal, Vol. 37 (1943)1 S8. 

- McNair, ibid., 403. 

•* De jure belli ac pads. Book HI, Chap. IX, § IV. 

•* Droit des gens, Book III, $ 63. 

■’ See Fiiuchille, op cit.. No. 1052 Oppenheim, accepting the act of Napoleon as one of 
u'luisal, stated in 1912 th.at “no instance of the former rule has occurred during the nine¬ 
teenth century.” International Law, II, § 100. 
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withdrawal of merchants and others and for the arrangement of their business 
affairs. The treaty of 1799 between the United States and Prussia specifically 
mentioned ‘‘the merchants of either country then residing in the other.” ® 

On occasion states resorted to the expulsion of enemy aliens where the 
necessity of the military situation seemed to call for it. In 1870 the Govern¬ 
ment of the National Defense expelled German subjects from the department 
of the Seine as a measure of precaution in the presence of a grave emergency.^ 
Similar measures were taken by Russia in 1904 against Japanese residents in 
the Far East provinces of Russia.** But in general the practice of states on the 
eve of the first World War had been to permit citizens of the enemy state, 
who did not wish to avail themselves of their right to depart freely, to remain 
in the country subject to the condition of good behavior on their part. The 
treaty of 1794 between the Unitt'd States and Great Britain provided that 
merchants and others should have the privilege of remaining “so long as they 
behave peaceably and commit no offense against the laws.”Under the con¬ 
ditions of the time there was nothing that the alien enemy could do to help 
the cause of his country which could not be prevented by resort to ordinary 
police measures. 

By the time of the first World War conditions had changed greatly. Two 
modifications of existing custom were introduced by the belligerents imme¬ 
diately u[Jon the outbreak of war in 1914. In the first place, enemy aliens of 
military age were detained within the several belligerent states and were, as a 
rule, confined in concentration camps to prevent their escape from the coun¬ 
try. In the second place, numerous regulations were issued by the belligerents 
prescribing the conduct to be observed by resident enemy aliens. These regula¬ 
tions imposed a wide variety of restrictions upon the freedom of movement 
of enemy aliens, required their registration, forbade their having arms in their 
posse.ssion or instruments of communication or secret codes, and otherwise 
subjected them to personal disabilities with the object of preventing inter¬ 
course with the enemy or obstruction to the prosecution of the war.’" In the 
United States aliens held under detention were brought within the prohibitions 
imposed upon citizens against communication with the “enemy.” ‘ ’ The 
justification of these new restrictions upon resident enemy aliens lay, doubt¬ 
less, in (he modern means of communication which made it possible for the 

"Art. Treaties and Conventions, II, i486 In March, iyi7, tieimany jiroposcd to 
enlarge the scope of Article 23 of the treaty of 1799 so as to obtain for its citizens in the 
United Stales the treatment accorded to neutrals; but the United States was unwilling to 
■ For details, see Fauchille, Droit international, No. 1055. 
agree to the amendment. See /l»i White Book, European War, IV, 415 

See Ilershey, International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War, pp. 269, 
282 If The right of expulsion as a measure of military necessity was indorsed by the Institute 
of International Law in 1892. See Resolutions, p. 103 
’’ . 4 rt, XXVI. Treaties and Conventions, I, 590 The provisions were progressive Vattel 
had cited the action of the King of England in permitting alien enemies to remain in the 
country subject to good behavior on their pait as e.xccptional. 

’"For the British regulations, see Aliens Restriction Act, August s. 1914. and Aliens 
Restriction Order, September 9, 1914. Baty and Morgan, War, Its Conduct and Le^al 
Results, pp. 470, 473. For the United States regulations, see Proclamation of War, April 6, 
1917. Am White Book, European War, IV, 429. 

” See Trading with the Enemy Act, October 6, 1917. 
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individual to give information and aid to the enemy in ways not possible in 
wars of the past.'^ 

During the second World War larger numbers of “civilian enemy aliens” practice 
were interned, and, in the absence of specific provisions of international law, ^“3 
efforts were made to obtain for them, as a minimum, the treatment provided WoHtl War 
for prisoners of war by the Geneva Convention of 1929. In view of the per¬ 
secution by Germany of many of its own subjects belonging to so-called 
“inferior races,” Great Britain and the United States found it convenient to 
classify the civilian enemy aliens within their jurisdiction, and to release from 
detention those whom the government believed it could count upon to be 
loyal. A number of these “friendly enemy aliens” took ihe risk of fighting in 
the armed forces of the country of refuge In the United States it was found 
necessary to establish a “loyalty test” 111 cases wh -re aliens of enemy na¬ 
tionality had become naturalized. Provision was made for the cancellation of 
certificates of naturalization and bir inleinment after denaturalization.’'' At 
the same time strenuous efforts were ni.ide to control the subversive activities 
of unfriendly enemy aliens both in the United Slates and in a number of the 
Latin American countries, a special Committee of Political Defense being 
established at Montevideo to that end.’" 

While international practice down to 1914 tended toward the recognition status of 
of an obligation on the part of the belligerents to permit enemy aliens to 
continue in residence during good behavior, there was a marked difference in 
the attitude of states toward permitting such persons to maintain civil suits th^courts 
before the courts. The older rule had been that the fact of war put enemy 
subjects ex lege, so that they could have no standing in court. To this rule 
the British courts, in the leading case of Wells v. Williams,'® decided in 1697, 
made exception in the case of persons who were in the country under the 
“protection” of the Crown and who had a license to reside and to trade: 

“Though the plaintiff came here since the war, yet if he has continued here 
by the king’s leave and protection ever since, without molesting the Govern¬ 
ment or being molested by it, he may be allowed to sue, for that is consequent 
to his being in protection.” Later decisions, while insisting upon the general 
di-sability of alien enemies to sustain a persona standi in judicio, forcibly 
stated in the case of The Hoop, were ready to infer from the continued resi¬ 
dence of an enemy alien an implied licence of the Crown. In the United 

’2 For further details, sec Garner, International Law and the World War, I, Chap. III. 

See L. Pieuss, “Denaturalization on the Ground of Disloyalty,” Am Pol. Science Rey., 

Vol. (1942), 701. On the general subject, sec R M W Kempner, “The Enemy Alien 
Problem in the Present War,” Am. Journal, Vol. 34 (1940), 44.t.‘ R- R Wil.son, “Treatment 
of Civilian Enemy Aliens,” ibid., Vol 37 (1943), 30; “Recent Developments in the Treat¬ 
ment of Civilian Alien Enemies,” tbid., Vol 38 (1944). 397- 

1“ See Resolution (XVII) of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Rio dc Janeiro in 
1942, on “Subvcisive Activities,” together with attached Memorandum, C. G Fenwick, “The 
Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs,” Am. Journal, Vol 36 (1942), 169, 173. 

For the work of the Committee of Political Defense in connection with the suppression of 
subversive activities, see C B Spaeth and W Sanders, “The Emergency Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Political Defense,” Am. Journal, Vol. 38 (1944), 218 

’•"•I L. Raymond 282 (Court of King’s Bench). Hudson, Cases, 1270, Fenwick, Cases, 

687. 
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States a similar general disability of alien enemies and exception in the case 
of those in residence was recognized.’® On the other hand, Continental prac¬ 
tice favored the recognition of a general right of access to the courts.” The 
difference of opinion came to a definite issue in connection with the interpreta¬ 
tion of Article 23 (h) of the Hague Convention Respecting the Lav/s and 
Customs of War on Land, which forbade belligerents “to declare abolished, 
suspended, or inadmissible in a court of law the rights and actions of the 
nationals of the hostile party.” Continental writers held that this applied to 
resident enemy aliens; British and American writers insisted that it referred 
to the status of citizens of the enemy state in time of military occupation.’® 
Upon the outbreak of the first World War the British Parliament passed 
the Aliens Restriction Act, and in compliance with orders issued in pursuance 
of it aliens were obliged to register themselves. Tn the case of Princess Thurn 
and Taxis v. Moffitt,^® registration was interpreted as bringing the plaintiff 
under the protection of the Crown. In the case of Porter v. Freudenberg,®” 
the court, reaffirming the general rule that the right of an alien enemy to 
bring suit was suspended during the war, held that the defendant Freuden- 
berg, a German subject resident in Berlin might be sued, and being sued, “it 
follows that he can appear and be heard in his defence, and may take all such 
steps as may be deemed necessary for the proper presentment of his defence.” 
In the United States resident enemy aliens were in general excepted from the 
restrictions upon the right of bringing suit imposed by the Trading with the 
Enemy Act of 1917. In the case of Posselt v. D’Espard,-’ a resident subject 
of Germany was permitted to bring .suit against a German corporation which 
was the majority stockholder in a New Jersey corporation. Referring to the 
President’s proclamation defining the rights of residents the court said: “To 
shut the door of the court in the face of an alien enemy resident here would 
be a distinct violation of not only the spirit but the letter of this proc¬ 
lamation.” -- 

Under the older law the existence of a state of war had the effect of subject¬ 
ing to confiscation all enemy property, whether public or private, which might 
happen to be found in the territory of the other belligerent.-* The rigor of 
this rule was gradually modified during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 

1® In Hanger v. Abbott, 6 Wallace 532 (1867), the court declared the total inability on 
the part of an enemy creditor to sustain any contract in the tribunals of the other belligerent. 
But the declaration was made with reference to transactions between parties resident in 
the respective territories of the two belligerents. Hud.son, Ca\es, 1317. 

’' The Anglo-American attitude is condemned, e g, by Fauchillc, op. cit., No. 1065, and 
by Despagnet, DroU mternaltonal, No. 517. 

’ ® See Higgins, Hague Peace Conjerences, pp. 263 If 
I Chancery 58 (1915). 

L.R. (igis)i I K B. 857. Fenwick, Cases, 682; Hudson, Cases, 1271. 

87 NJ. Equity 571 (1917). Fenwick, Cases, 685 

With respect to alien enemies resident in Germany the court found the situation 
“somewhat different,” but not essentially so, referring to the distinction made by the presi¬ 
dent between the German Government and the German people. 

® ® Grotius accepted the right of confiscating enemy property without restrictions. De jure 
belli ac Paris, Book III, Chap. VI, II. Even Vattel, writing as late as 1758, declared that 
every belligerent “takes possession, when he can, of the enemy’s property, and confiscates 
it.” Drott des Gens, Book III, § 161. 
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turies, so that a distinction came to be drawn between public property of the 
enemy state and private property of enemy subjects. The former was still 
subject to confiscation, although it was not often found in the enemy state in 
large proportions. Movable property of the enemy state in the form of sup¬ 
plies of ammunition or goods of any kind, invested funds other than bonded 
debts, the rolling stock of state railways, and publicly-owned vessels, armed 
or unarmed, was confiscated without hesitation.®* The protest of Austria- 
Hungary, in addition to that of the pope, in 1916 against the seizure by Italy 
of the “Venetian Palace” in Rome, occupied by the Austro-Hungarian 
embassy to the Vatican, was met by Italy in rc.spect to Austria-Hungary on 
the ground of reprisals.®“ As a measure of restitution for past offenses, the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919 required of the German Government that it 
restore to the French Government the trophies and works of art taken from 
France by the German authorities during the war of 1870-1871.^® 

Prior to 1914 a distinction was made in the law between the property of Private 
resident enemy aliens and property owned by enemy citizens outside the enrmy^^*’^ 
belligerent state. In the case of resident enemy aliens the law was fairly clear national!, 
that their property, whether in (he form of lands, goods, or choses in action, 
was not .subject to confuscation, though restrictions might be put upon its use 
to prevent aid being given to the enemy. The protection of such property was 
provided for in treaties stipulating the right of continuance in residence 
during good behavior. On the other hand, the property of enemy citizens 
resident outside the belligerent state was in a more doubtful position. The 
old rule had been that such property was subject to confiscation, and as 
late as 1814 the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of brown v. 

United States,^' which involved a British-owned cargo brought within the 
United States upon an American ship, held that the modern rule was that 
tangible property belonging to an enemy and found in the country at the 
commencement of war was subject to confiscation, although not actually con¬ 
fiscated until declared so by act of Congress. Such exceptions as had been 
made, as in the “universal practice of forbearing to seize and confiscate debts 
and credits,” were a matter of expediency, not of law. On the other hand, in 
1817, a British court, in the case of Wolff v. Oxholm,®'* held that the confisca¬ 
tion by Denmark of private debts owing to British creditors by Danish 
citizens was in violation of the law of nations and that in consequence the 
Danish ordinance did not cancel the debt. Practice of the nineteenth century 
conformed to the latter view, the only instance of confiscation being the 
action taken by the Confederate States in 1861, which, however, made excep- 

2* The Tradinj' with the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, left the’question of the ultimate 
fate of confiscated public properly of the enemy to the subsequent decision of Congress. 

The definition of “enemy'’ embraced both enemy RovernmenU and enemy individuals 
See Garner, “Treatment of Enemy Aliens,’’ in .Ihi. Joiiinal, Vol 12 (1918), 769 The 
reply of the Italian Government to the potic raised other issues Sec ibid 

2- s'^Crancii no (1814). Fenwick, Cases, 702; Hud-.on, Cases, 1279 

M. & S. 92 (Court of King’s Bench). Fenwick, Cases, 708 The decision is sum¬ 
marized and criticized bv the court in the case of e\-Tsar Ferdinand, below 
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tion of “public stocks and securities.” It would appear that foreign govern¬ 
ment bonds were regarded as entitled to a specially privileged position owing 
to the fact that they represented the pledged faith of the state to make good 
its indebtedness. Vattel stated in 1758 that “The state does not even touch 
debts which it f)wes to the enemy; money lent to a state is everywhere exempt 
from confiscation and seizure in case of war.” 

Practice the coming of the first World War the question of the immunity of 

private property tm land presented new problems. The belligerents 
War found themselves confronted with a situation in which a considerable part of 

general business was conducted not only by individual enemy aliens but by 
cor|3orations whose boards of directors were compo.sed in whole or in part of 
enemy aliens. Aforeover, in the severe struggle ahead it was clear that the 
national resources of each state would be drawn ui)on to the full, and it was 
therefore imperative that the property in the i)ossession of enemy aliens 
should not be used in a manner detrimental to the state. Tn con.sequence, 
Great Britain, by act of November 27, IQ14, api>ointed a custodian of enemy 
property, whose duly it was to receive, hold, and deal with such property as 
might be vested in him by the courts in cases where such disposition of 
the properly might be deemed expedient. Provision was further made for the 
appointment of controllers, whose duty it was to carry on any business the 
management of which by an enemy alien might be prejudicial, yet the con¬ 
tinuance of which was demanded by the public interest. In the case of In re 
Ferdinand, ex-Tsar of Bulgaria, decided in 1920, the British Court of Appeal 
rejected the principle followed in Wolff v. O.xholm and held that the Crown 
had a right at common law to confiscate the ex-Tsar's stocks and securities 
but that the legislation passed since 1914 showed that the Crown was not 
insisting on its common-law rights. 'J'he appeal of the ex-'I'sar was therefore 
allowed ” Similar steps were taken in Frame and Germany. 

Measures fn the United States the Trading with the Knemy Act of October 6, 1917, 
u'lcrnitcd provided for the issuance of licenses to resident enemy aliens to continue in 

Stales business, and further authorized the appointment of an alien property 

custodian with power to receive and hold all money or other property due to 
alien enemies which might be transferred to him.'^'^ Subsequent acts authorized 
the custodian to .sell any pro|x'rty in his custody, and a large part of it was 
disposed of at auction." ‘ The ultimate disposal of the proceeds of such .sales 
was not made clear, the primary object of the seizures and sales being to 
See Hall, I)tlcinational Law, § 144. 

'"'Droit des goo, Eng Irans, Book III, § 77 For a brief historical survey, .sec K. R. 
Lutz, “Tieatment of I’livatc Property of Aliens on Land in Time of War,” Prorrrdinf’s, 
Am Soc Int Law, 103?, p no See also E Turlington, “Treatment of Enemy Private 
Propeity in the United States before the World W.ar,” Am Journal, Vol. 22 (igzS), 270. 

” Inj2i| 1 Chancery 107 Fenwick, Cases, 712; Hudson, Cases, 1289 

•■’-See Gainer, op rtl, I. §§62-71 

For the text of the act, see Am Journal, Vol. 12 (1918), Supp, 33. 

•’‘In the case ol United States v Chemical Foundation, 272 U S i (1926), involving 
the disposition ol certain German patents seized by the Alien Property Custodian and sold 
for what pi ire they would bring, the Supreme Couit held that the power of Congress to 
enact the legislation was unrestricted The enemy alien owners had no rights under the 
due process of law clause of the Constitution. 
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destroy the financial influence of the German owners, liy the Treaty of 
Versailles (Art. 297) the Allied and Associated Towers reserved the right to 
retain and liquidate all property, rights, and interests formerly belonging to 
German nationals within their territories, to be used for the pin pose of com¬ 
pensating their nationals for losses suffered at the hands of the (H-rman (iov- 
ernment during the war. The United States, however, subseciiiently sought to 
undo in large measure the effects of the sequestration, although certain of 
the “sales” of sequestrated property amounted to praitical confiscation. ' 

During the second World War the necessity of controlling the use of projj- ri.atin- 
erty owned by enemy aliens in the United States and in other countries of 
the Western hemisphere presented even more complex problems, in as much WoildWai 
as a number of business firms under the direction of enemy aliens hail been 
established with the object of cooperation with the German Government in 
the event of war. While the chief objective of the measures taken was that 
of preventing trade with the enemy, there was the further objective of 
destroying centers of enemy influence and pt eventing the reestablishment of 
such centers after the war. The methods resorted to in the American republics 
varied widely, depending upon the special circumstances with which they were 
confronted. *'■ 

Since the outbreak of war between two states automatically dissolved or c rrMcimK 
su.spended all legal relations between them, it remained for each belligerent 
to decide how far it would recognize as valid commercial relations between its 
individual citizens and persons who were citizens of or resident in the enemy 
country. 'I'he question was primarily one of domestic municipal law, since 
there was no custom or convention impo.sing an obligation uiion states to 
follow a particular rule in the matter. 'I'he practice of states down to 1914 
showed on the one hand an attitude, as exemplified in the decisions of the 

•^■'The rights ol the United States under the Treaty of Vcisailles wcie retained in the 
separate treaty ol peace ol August 25, 1921. See Am Journal, Vol 16 Supp , 10. 

(Jn August 10, 192J, a special exceutivc agieenieiit was entoied into between the Umlirl 
States and tlernian> pioviiiing for the creation ol a mixed claims coinmiwon to determine 
the amount ot Gel many's obligations under the treat> of peace See ilud, Supp, 171 The 
claims to be estimated included those for injuries to the jieisons and propel t\ ot Anieii- 
cans m Geinianv as well as in the United States On Maich 4, lyjj, Coiigie-s p-issed the 
VVinslow' Act, in the loini ot an .amendment to Section 9 ot the Ti.iding with the Enemy 
Act, authoii/ing the Alien I’roperty Custodian to release to lormei eiieim nwncas an 
amount up to ^10,000 of then seized piopcrty By act ol March 10, lyJ.S, provision was 
made for the leturn of the balance of the projieily except lor the temporan retention of 
20 per cent Foi the te.xt of the act, see .l«i Journal, Vol 22 (ujjS), Siipj!, 40 

On the general subject, see Gathings, Int Law and Anicriiun Trralmnit of Mun F.nniiy 
Propel ty 

The jiiaclice of the United Slates was the object of sharp critic ism See in jiaitirular 
E. M Borcliard, Am. Journal, Vol 18 (1924)1 -l-Mi Vol. 22 (1928), >,n, 6j6, Vol jo 
(i9.j 6), 108, Vol 31 (1937), <> 7 S 

Sec M Domke, “Western Hemisphere Control Ovei Enemy ProjK-rlv,” and P V. 

Myron, “The Weak of the .Mien Property Custodian,’’ in Duke Universilx, Law and Con¬ 
temporary Pioblenn, Vol XI, No I, pp. 3 ff, 76ff , J. P Bullington, Pninrdini:\, .\m. 

Soc Int Law, 1941, p .Sy; M B. Carroll, “Legislation on Ticafinent of Enemy Piopeitx,” 

Am. Journal, Vol. 37 (1943), 611 For the measuies rcrommended to be taken joinllx by 
the American Republics, sec Resolution XVII of the Meeting of Foreign Minisleis at Rio 
dc Janeiro, 1942, above, note 14. Also Resolutions V and VI of the same meeting, as well 
as Final Act of the Inter-American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial 
Control, 1942, Am. Jouinal, Vol. 37 (i943)> Supp, 9 
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British and American courts, which regarded all commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween enemy subjects as illegal by the very fact of war between their 
respective states. In the case of the Hoop the British court condemned a cargo 
which a neutral vessel had shipped at Rotterdam for the account of certain 
British merchants, announcing that there was “a general rule of maritime 
jurisprudence of this country, by which all trading with the public enemy, 
unless with the permission of the sovereign, is interdicted.” In the case of 
the Rapid, the United States Supreme Court condemned a cargo which an 
American citizen had purcha.sed before the outbreak of war and had deposited 
upon an island near the boundary-line of the United States and which he 
attempted to bring home after the outbreak of war. The decision, admittedly 
causing “considerable hardship,” rested largely upon a theory of personal 
hostility between citizens of the enemy states; “In a state of war, nation is 
known to nation only by their armed exterior; each threatening the other 
with conquest or annihilation. The individuals who compose the belligerent 
states exist, as to each other, in a state of utter occlu.sion. If they meet, it is 
only in combat.” 

On the other hand the states of continental Europe followed in general the 
practice of not regarding trading with the enemy as illegal by the mere fact 
of war but only in consequence of an express prohibition of the government. 
But if they were more practical in this re.spect they were less so in the test 
which they applied for the determination of enemy character. The rule of 
English and American law was that the legal status of a particular trader was 
determined by his residence or domicile, not by his nationality. Consequently 
trade was forbidden with neutral citizens and even with persons owing 
political allegiance to a state if they were resident within enemy territory; 
and at the .same time trade was permitted with persons of enemy nationality 
resident within neutral territory. On the other hand Continental governments 
adopted the test of nationality as determining enemy character, so that trade 
was prohibited with persons owing allegiance to the enemy even when resi¬ 
dent in neutral countries. Both Anglo-American and Continental practice 
excepted from the term “enemy” persons of enemy nationality residing within 
the territory of the respective belligerent states.'"' 

Contacts ]f yvar cut .short at one stroke the commercial relations between the citizens 

between 

enemy of the two States at war it was to be expected that numerous complicated 

citizens questions would arise with reference to the validity of relations established 
I C. Rob. 196 (1799) Fenwick, Casa, 687. 

•^■'♦8 Cranch 155 (1814). Fenwick, Cases, 690; Hudson, Cases, 1297 The Court seems to 
have been carried away by the force of its theory of pcisonal hostility between citizens 
of the opiiosing belligerents. “The whole nation are embarked in one common bottom, and 
must be leconciled to submit to one common fate Every individual of one nation must 
acknowledge every individual of the other nation a.s his own enem>—because the enemy 
of his country.” But the test of confiscation should rather have been whether the transport 
of the goods under the circumstances could in any indirect way have been of aid to the 
enemy, since the purchase took place before the outbreak of war McNair, op cil . p. 172, 
observes that “the reason given in The Rapid proves too much because it applies with 
almost equal force to enemies in our midst who are not enemies in the territorial sense.” 

On the subject of “enemy character” see Oppenheim, Internalwnal Law, Vol. II, 6th 
ed. by Lauterpacht, pp. 214 £f. 
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between them in the normal course of business before the war/" What con¬ 
tracts between enemy citizens must be held to be “trading with the enemy”? 

Contracts entered into during the war were declared by British and American 
courts to be ipso facto void, unless entered into under a special licence/’ 

Contracts entered into before the war were either dissolved, when they were 
executory and time was material and of the essence of the contract, or else 
were merely suspended in their operation until the close of the war. In the 
case of Griswold v. Waddington it was held l)y a New York court that a 
business partnership between an American and a British citizen was forth¬ 
with dissolved by war between the two countries, .since a partnership lu'ces- 
sarily involved commercial intercourse Ag.iin, in the case of New York Life 
Insurance Co. v. Statham ''' the Supreme Court of the Coited Stales held 
that a life insurance policy was annuli-.I hy -e.ison of the non-payment of 
premiums caused by the existence of a --tatf. of war. On the other hand, in 
the case of Kershaw v. Kelsey,'” if wa^ held by the Suprune Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts that a contract between a f-‘izen ot ih.it state resident in Mississippi 
and a citizen of Mississippi for a Lase ol m.l continued in force and that 
unpaid rent might be collected at the end of the xvar. Further, it was held in 
Hanger v. Abbott that, since war only .suspended debts due to an enemy, 
the statute of limitations of Arkansas could not be pleaded against a citizen 
of New Hampshire who had been unable owing to war to bring action within 
the prescribed period. British decisions were to the same effect as those of 
the United States courts/" 

Upon the outbreak of the first World War Great Britain promptly issued 
a proclamation forbidding trade “with any person resident, carrying on during the 
business, or being in the German Empire,” without permission of the govern- 
ment. This was followed by the Trading with the Enemy Act, which put into 
effect the traditional [wlicy of the country.” On December 23, 1915, how¬ 
ever, the British Government ad.jpted the policy followed by France of 
proscribing trade with persons or corporations of enemy nationality doing 
business in neutral stales. A “black-list” was drawn up enumerating the firms 
with which trade relations might not be maintained. This action led to a 
protest from the United States, under date of July 2b, 1916,''' claiming that 
the measure was “inevitably and essentially inconsistent with the rights of 

■“‘On the general subject, sec McNair, op. at., Ch.ii)s. 4, 6, 7; Phillipson, The Effect 
of War on Contracis and on Trading Associatinn\ in Territories of Belligerents 

^ '■ For the conditions under winch such a license might be granted, see, for example, the 
United St.ate.s Trading with the Enemy Art, October 6, 1917, §§ 4-.>) Contracts belonging 
to the class known as commerda belli, such as ransom bills of earlier centuries and bills of 
exchange drawn by prisoners, were excepted. 

16 Johnson’s Rep 438 (i8i9)- Fenwick, Cases, 694 

■‘J 93 U S 24 (1876). Hudson, Ca\es, 1304; Fenwick, Cases. 697. 

** 100 Mass. s6i (1868). Hudson, Cases, 1301. 

■•^ 6 Wallace S32 (1867). Ibid., 1317. 

Sec Cobbett, Cases, II, 62-91; McNair, op. cit, Chaps, 4, 6. 

For the text, sec Baty and Morgan, op. c/t, 492 ff. 

White Book, IV, 85; Savage, Policy of the United States, II, 505, Hackworth, 

Digest, VI, 333 ff. 
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the citizens of all the nations not involved in the war.” However, when the 
United States itself became a belligerent the same policy toward enemy 
traders in neutral countries was adopted in the Trading with the Enemy Act 
of October 6, 1917, the president being empowered to extend the term enemy 
to include such persons should he deem it expedient to do so.'^“ 

I’racticc The Jlrifish Trading with the Enemy Act of 1939 followed the general 

vrioli'a lines of the earlier act. For the purposes of the act a person was deemed to 
w oriil War traded with the enemy if he had had any commerce, financial or other 

intercourse with an enemy, supplied goods to an enemy, paid or transmitted 
any money or negotiable instrument to an enemy, or performed nr discharged 
any obligation of an enemy.®' The term enemy included not only an enemy 
state, or an individual resident in enemy territory, but any incorporated or 
unincorporated body controlled by an enemy or incorporated under the laws 
of the enemy.®“ 

I'roczinK of jii the United Slates, even during the period of technical neutrality, 
as-SLib measures were taken to “freeze” the as.scts of the neutral countries invaded 
by Germany, and the assets of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia, as well as the 
assets of China and Japan.®' By Executive Order of June 14, 1941, German 
and Italian assets were frozen, the purpose of the order being “to prevent the 
use of the financial facilities of the United States in ways harmful to national 
defense and other American interests, to prevent the liquidation in the United 
States of assets looted by duress or conquest, and to curb subversive activities 
in the United States.”®' On‘July 17 a proclamation was made authorizing 
the preparation of what was described as “The Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals,” the object of which was to cut off the c.xportation of 
goods to persons who might be acting for the benefit of Germany or Italy 
either directly or indirectly, whether by transmitting funds or by subversive 
activities in their behalf. ” When war came on December 9 it was only neces¬ 
sary to add a supiilemcntary list of Japanese firms and persons affiliated with 
Japanese enterprises.'’*’ 'I'he earlier Trading with the Enemy Act of 1917 was 
amended to meet the new conditions, particularly with respect to the transfer 
of funds.' ‘ 

Thf mciitb of the Ami-in-dn contention are di-'cussed by Gainer, op cit, I, § 160 

See Hatkwoith, VI, .i.iS H, where an instruction of the Ifepmtment of Stale 

desci iljcs the various “list',” into which persons coming undet the law were divided 
■" McNaii, op nt, 175 

- In the leading case of llaimici Company v. Continental Tire and Rubber Company, 
(n)i6| z A C \07, Fenwick, Cases, 166, Hudson, Cases, 311, it was held that while 
a company inroiporaled in the United Kingdom could as such be neither friend nor enemy, 
>et such a company could only act through its agents and these might assume an enemy 
character when they were resident in enemy country, or. wherever resident, were adhering 
to or taking instructions from the enemy. Sec McNair, op. cit, 62 ff. 

See Haikworth, Digest, VII, 65.5 ff. 

Depditmriit of State Bulletin, Vol IV, p. 718. For details, see W. H. Reeves, “The 
Control of Foreign Funds by the United States Treasury,” in Duke University, Law and 
Contemporary Problems, Vol XI, No. I, p. 17 The question of the constitutionality of 
alien iiioiieily controls is discussed by G. A. McNulty, Usid., p. 135. 

On the general subject, see Domke, Trading wUh the Enemy in World War II, with its 
supplement, The Control of Alien Property. 

•'' Department of State Bulletin, Vol. V, p. 41. Ibid., Vol. V, p. 520. 

For the text of the amendments, see Am. Journal, Vol. .36 (1942), Supp., s6. 
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I'he Relation of Neutral States to Belligerents 

Neutrality as undcrslood at the beKinninK of the twentieth oenttiry miftht 
be derinerl as the legal position of a state which remained aloof from a war 
between two other states or groups of states while maintaining certain rights 
towards the belligerents and observing certain duties pre■^crlbed by customary 
law or by international conventions or tic-ities The status of neutrality was 
the logical result of an International svstem in which war was a legal proce¬ 
dure to which individual states might have recourse for the protection of their 
national interests and in which the community of nations assumed no resjjon- 
sibility for the maintenance of law and orde- and recognized no obligation to 
distinguish between the merits of the claims made by the contending parlies. 
Let a war start, and whether third -tates liked it or not they found themselves 
in a new legal situation. They could join in the war if they wanted to, but 
if they decided to stay out of it they found themselves confronted with a new 
code of rights and duties which they had no choice hut to accept.' 

The formal status of neutrality was an essentially modern conception. 
Under the feudal system there was little room for the development of a law 
of neutrality; and with the break-up of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
development of national states princes preoccupic'd themselves with obtaining 
supiJort in their dynastic wars by entering into treaties in anticipation of 
coming conflicts. The doctors of the Church taught that there were just wars 
and unjust wars; but the line between the two was more a matter of con¬ 
science than of legal rules, and it is significant that neither Vitoria nor Suarez, 
in their efforts to restrain the new “sovereign states” by appeals to the funda¬ 
mental principles of moral conduct, felt called upon to discuss the status of 
neutrality. Grotius, still under the influence of the moral law, devoted only a 
brief chapter to those whom he described by the expressions “qui ni hello 
medii simt; qui extra helium sunt positi.” It seemed to him consistent that a 
state might remain neutral and yet pass upon the justice of the war and 
modify its conduct accordingly. Whether it was expedient for a particular 
state to do so was another matter. It need not be restrained by any rigid 
doctrine of neutrality." 

1 On the general conception of neutrality, see Neutrality, Its Hhlory, Economics and 
lAiw, Vots. I-IV. 

- “It is the duty of neutrals,” he said, “to do nothing to strengthen those who are 
prosecuting an unjust cause, or which may impede the movements of him who is carrying 
on a just war . .. But if the cause is a doubtful one they must manifest .in impartial 
attitude towards both sides, in permitting them to pass through the counliy, in supplying 
their troops with provisions, and in not relieving the besieged.” Book HI, Cliap XVII, 3. 
The expression “Back to Grotius,” used by scholars during the period between the two 
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During the century succeeding Grotius the commercial interests of the 
leading maritime states exercised an impoUkint influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of neutrality. Neutral maritime states, such as Holland and Sweden, 
began to have a heavy stake in resisting the pretensions of the belligerents to 
capture vessels and goods on their way to enemy ports.By the time of 
Vattel’s treali.se, in 1758, two fundamental principles had come to be ac¬ 
cepted: first that belligerents were under an obligation to respect the 
neutrality of states which chose to remain neutral, and secondly that the 
status of a neutral carried with it specific obligations of impartiality. Vattel’s 
Swiss origin made him particularly sensitive to the rights and obligations of 
the neutral state; and while his views were not on all points consistent they 
had considerable influence outside of the narrow circle in which he wrote."* 

At times neutral states had to prepare to fight for their rights, as in the 
ca.se of the “Armed Neutralities” of 1780 and 1800/' I'he United States, 
having proclaimed its neutrality in the war between Great Britain and.France 
in 1793, struggled to maintain its rights against the excessive claims of both 
belligerents. It came close to war with one of the belligerents in 1798,“ and 
after adopting embargoes and passing non-intercourse acts was finally drawn 
into the war against the other belligerent in 1812.'^ But as the century pro¬ 
gressed the position of neutral states became more secure. The neutrality of 
Great Britain during the American Civil War gave to that country an under¬ 
standing of the po.sition of neutral slates which, as mistress of the seas, it had 
hitherto lacked.** By the close of the century neutrality had won an equal 
position with the claims of belligerency; but its rights and duties were still 
lacking definition and precision. 

The Hague Peace Conference of 1899 made no effort to codify the existing 
law of neutrality, confining itself to a voeu that the subject might be dealt 
with at a future conference. The second Conference, meeting in 1907, adopted 
two separate conventions, the one dealing with the rights and duties of neutral 
states in war on land, the other with the rights and duties of neutral states 
in naval war.’’ The first of the two conventions offered relatively little dif¬ 
ficulty, the fundamental principles of the inviolability of neutral territory and 
of the corresponding obligations of the neutral state being then well estab¬ 
lished. 'fhe second convention, however, was adopted only after a long 


World Warh, means “back to the principle of distinKuishing between right and wrong in 
the conduct of nations,” away from the later doctrine of Valtel and his successors that one 
nation could not sit in judgment upon another. 

The controversy between Selden and Grotius on the freedom of the seas which took 
place at the beginning of the seventeenth century was carried on unabated during the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries and only found its definitive solution with the abandonment of neutrality. 
See below, p. 621. For a .study of the effect of international commerce upon neutrality, see 
Neutrality, Its History, Economics and Law, Vol I 

♦ See the Introduction by De Lapradelle to the English tran.slation of Vattel’s treatise. 

See below, p 6.53 

“ See above, p 535. 

^ See Lafane, A History of American Foreign Policy, Chap. VI; Bemis, A Diplomatic 
History of the United States, Chap. IX. 

* Sec Bcmis, op. cit.. Chap. XXI, “The Civil War, 1861-18C7.” 

" For the texts of the two conventions, see Hague Conventions, r33, 209. 
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struggle between the powers that thought of themselves as probable bellig¬ 
erents in the next war and those tllat expected to be neutral, with the weight 
of the United States thrown on the side of the second group. The struggle 
was complicated by questions of naval power, the size of merchant marines, 
colonial possessions and other factors bearing upon the success of maritime 
warfare."’ The result was that a number of the controversial issues were 
left unsettled, notably questions relating to the scope of blockade and the 
character of contraband goods. The following year a .smaller group of the 
leading maritime powers met at the London Naval Conference; but the com¬ 
promise agreements there reached, embodied in the Declaration of London, 
had not yet been ratified when war broke out in 1914.” Neutrality was then 
put to a test such as it had not known before. 

The war opened with a series of neulr.ilily proclamations by the states not n. Neutral- 
involved in the issues leading to the conllict, the proclamation of I’resident 
Wilson announcing in the u.sual set teims lhat the United States was “on World War 
terms of friendship and amity with the contending powers.” liut the war 
had not progressed far before it was clear that it would be difficult for the 
United States to remain neutral and yet at the .same time defend its tradi¬ 
tional rights as a neutral in respect to the “frecd.tm of the seas.” Great Britain 
pre.s.sed hard upon the neutral rights of the United Slates by new extensions 
of the belligerent rights of blockade and capture of contraband; while Ger¬ 
many pressed even harder, and finally to the breaking point, with submarine 
warfare which affected both neutral ships and neutral pa'^.sengers on enemy 
ships.*® Harassed by both belligerents President Wilson had come to the 
conclusion by October r6, rgr6, that the “business of neutrality” was over, 
and that no nation must henceforth be permitted to declare war and set in 
motion forces so destructive to the normal commerce of peaceful nations.’* 

While the dominant i.ssue which led to the entrance of the United Stale.' into 
the war on April 6, 1917, was the renewal of unrestricted submarine warfare 
by Germany, above and beyond technical neutral rights was the belief of 
President Wilson that something must be done to put an end to war itself, 
since by its very nature it put the neutral state in a position where it must 
either abandon its neutral rights or fight to maintain them."'* 

The Covenant of the League of Nations put an end in principle to the C. Neutral- 
traditional law of neutrality. The obligation assumed by the members of the Iwo^worid" 
I-eague under Article 10, “to respect and preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and exi.sting political independence of all Mem- nant oF the 
bers of the League” made it impossible for a member of the League to stand Natfons”^ 

1" For comment upon the conflicting policies of the leading naval powers, see Higgins, 

Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 457 ff. 

’ ’ For the text of the Declaration, see Higgins, op. cit, 540, where the report of the com¬ 
mittee is given explaining the compromises reached. 

'- Sec below, p. 65s, where President Wilson’s appeal to the American people to be “im¬ 
partial in thought as well as in action” is discii«cd 

' See below, pp 6.36, 640, 64J, and above, s<;7- 

' * Address to the Senate 

i'’ See, on this point, Fenwick, American ,\eiitral'ty Trial and Failure, pp. t 6 ff. 
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aside and take no part in the common defense of the victim of an act of 
aggression.*® Article ri of the Covenant made “any war nr threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting any of the high contracting parties or not,” a 
matter of concern to the whole League and authorized the League to lake 
“any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.” *‘ The members of the League were thus collectively responsible to 
find ways and means of preserving the peace in the presence of a situation of 
whatever kind that might threaten it. By Article 16 of the Covenant a mem¬ 
ber of the League which resorted to war in violation of its obligations of 
peaceful settlement was ipso facto held to have committed an act of war 
against all other members of the League, and the latter were pledged to dis¬ 
continue trade and financial relations with it.’" 

Technically, however, the Covenant was no more than a multilateral treaty, 
creating special obligations for the parties to it but leaving the status of non¬ 
signatory states just what it was before the treaty. The failure of the United 
States and of other stales to accept the obligations of the Covenant, however, 
created a situation in which it was difficult to determine what was left of the 
old law of neutrality.''* Suppose that the League should take collective action 
against a state resorting to war in violation of the provisions of the Covenant, 
would the United States and other non-member states be entitled to the full 
application of their rights as neutrals under the old law? Would they be 
obliged to acquiesce in measures short of war which the members of the 
League might find it convenient to resort to if the situation could be adequately 
met by them? 

In 1928 the United States, responding to the suggestion of the French 
Foreign Minister, Briand, promoted the adoption of the General Pact for the 
Renunciation of War, known as the Pact of Paris or the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.*”’ The provisions of the Pact were comprehensive. The contracting 
parties condemned recourse to war for the solution of international contro¬ 
versies; they renounced war as an instrument of national policy; and they 
agreed that the .settlement of disputes of whatever kind should never be 
sought except by pacific means. But the Pact made no provision for measures 
of enforcement in case of the violation of its pledges; it set up no machinery 
to determine whether a particular act should constitute a violation; and its 
broad “outlawry of war” was limited and qualified by a covering letter of 
Secretary Kellogg in which the right of self-defense was reserved in such gen¬ 
eral terms as to permit escape from the obligations of the Pact even more 
easily than the term.s of Article 15 permitted escape from the obligations of 

Sec Whitton, “Ld neutralite ct la Societe des Nations,” Recueil drs Cours, Vol. 17 
(ifj2 7 11), pp 449 ff ; McNair, “Neutrality and the League of Nations,” in Oppcnhcini, 
Int. Law, 4th ed , §§ Rgza-RQRK. 

’’ On the broad scope of Article 11 of the Covenant, .see Kunz, Die intrasystemathchc 
Stellunf’ des Art XI des Volkerhundpaktes; Ray, Commentaire, pp .572 ff 

For the “loopholes” in Articles 12, 13, and is which made the obliRations of Article 16 
less definitive than the terms appeared to read, sec above, p. 521, n. 80. 

Sec below, pp. 617 ff. 

For the text of the Pact, see Appendix B. 
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the Covenant.*^ Nevertheless its provisions were regarded by a large number 
of jurists as definitely restricting the status of neutrality which might other¬ 
wise be claimed by slates not members of the League of Nalions.-* 

The invasion of Manchuria by Japan in the summer of 1931 led the Amer¬ 
ican Secretary of State, Stimson, to issue a statement on January 7, 1932, 
declaring that the United States could not “admit the legality of any situation 
de facto" nor did it “intend to recognize any situation, treaty or agreement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to the covenants and obliga¬ 
tions of the Pact of Paris.” Seven months later, on August 8, Secretary 
Stimson expressed the opinion that; “Under the former concepts of intern 1- 
tional law” states not parties to a conflict could only exercise “a strict 
neutrality alike towards the injured and the aggressor.... But now under the 
covenants of the Briand-Kellogg Pact 'uch a contlict becomes of legal conicrn 
to everybody connected with the Treat\.’ The position thus taken was, 
however, not put to the test in consequence of the fact that Ja]xin refrained 
from declaring war against China. In 1034 fix' International Law Association 
adopted a series of resolutions proixising measures that might be taken 
against a state violating the Pact of Paris. The.se “Budapest Articles of Inter¬ 
pretation” recognized that a state, without entering the war or being guilty 
of illegal conduct, might modify the traditional laws of neutrality in favor of 
the victim of an attack in violation of the terms of the Pact.*'* 

The outbreak of hostilities between Bolivia and Paraguay in the (Iran intcr- 
Chaco raised the question of the attitude of the members of the inter-Amer- frcaiu'T 
lean community towards the conflict. At the Habana Conference of 1928 a 
convention on Maritime Neutrality had been adopted, based in general upon 
the Hague Convention of 1907.'“’’ A special article reserved to the signatories 
freedom of action in respect to obligations previously undertaken through 
international agreements, obviously referring to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations."^ This had been followed by the Argentine Anti-War Treaty of 
Non-Aggression and Conciliation of 1933,^** which provided that, in case of 
non-compliance by a state with the obligations of non-aggression and pacific 
settlement contained in the preceding articles, the contracting states were to 


-* See above, p 234, where the terras of the Pact are discussed in conneitiim with the 
rifiht of self-defense. 

--See below, p. 617, n. 38. 

23 For the text of the statement, sec International Coneilmtion, 1933. p .fi3 Foi eililorwl 
comment, see Q. Wright, ‘‘The Stimson Note of January 7, 1932," Am Journal, \i)l 26 
(1932), 342. . 

-* For excerpts from the text of the address, see Int. Conaliatton, 1913, p 41Q 

For a discussion of the relation of the Pact of Paris to the status of neutiality, .see C. G. 
Fenwick, “The Implications of Consultation in the Pact of Pans,” .l«i Journal, Vol, 26 
(1932), 787; Q. Wriftht, “The Meaning of the Pact of Paiis,” Vol 27 at p Ul 

Q Wright and C. Eagleton, “Neutrality and Neutral Rights Following the Pact of Pans 
for the Renunciation of War,” Proceedings, Am Soc Int Law, ro.io, pp 79' ^ 1 - 

25 For the text ol the Budapest Articles, sec International laiw Association, Report of 
Ike 3Sth Conference, p. 66. For editorial comment, see M 0 Hudson, Am. Journal, Vol. 29 
(1935), 92. 

25 International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, p. 428. 


22 Article 28. 

28 For the text of the treaty, see ibid., 1933-1940, p. 496- 
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“adopt in their character as neutrals a common and solidary attitude,” and 
were to “exercise the political, juridical, or economic means authorized by 
international law,” subject, however, to “the attitude that might be incumbent 
on them by virtue of other collective treaties” to which they were signa¬ 
tories.-’ But in the presence of the concrete case it proved to be impossible 
to agree upon “a common and solidary attitude”; and the failure of the 
League of Nations to effect a settlement between the belligerents or to deter¬ 
mine which of the two was the aggressor made it unnecessary to apply the 
reserved rights of the signatory states in such an event. The provisions of the 
treaty of 1933 with respect to a common and solidary attitude of neutrality 
were repeated in the Convention to Coordinate, Extend and Assure the Ful¬ 
fillment of the Exi.sting Treaties between the American States, adopted at 
Buenos Aires in 1936;^" and upon the basis of these provisions the American 
states believed themselves prepared to meet the coming crisis in Europe.'*^ 
In the meantime the threat of war in Europe gave rise to a succession of 
laws by which the Congress of the United States .sought to prevent the coun¬ 
try from being drawn into war by any of its citizens who might have a 
commercial interest in the profits of neutral trade with the belligerents. A 
resolution had been adopted in May, 1934, giving the President authority to 
apply an arms embargo against Bolivia and Paraguay if he found that it 
would contribute to the re&tablishmcnt of peace between the two coun¬ 
tries.'^’ No distinction was made between the two belligerents with re.spect to 
rcspomsibility for the war or willingness to discontinue hostilities in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of the commission of mediators. A year later, on August 
31, 1935, a joint resolution was passed providing that upon the outbreak or 
during the progress of war betwt'en two or more foreign states the President 
should proclaim the fact and thereafter it should be unlawful to export arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war from any place in the United States to any 
port of the belligerent states or to any neutral port for transshipment to a 
belligerent country.^’ A later section of the act made it unlawful for Amer¬ 
ican citizens to travel as passengers on vessels of a belligerent nation if the 
President should find that the prohibition would serve to maintain peace.” 

But there were other rights of the neutral state which it was believed must 
be renounced if the United States was to keep out of the coining war. A law 
of 1936 made it unlawful to buy or sell the bonds or securities of any bellig- 

Article III 

For the text of the convention, see ibid., p. 192. 

Tlie convention of 1936 was, however, full of loopholes of evasion See C G Fenwick, 
“The lnter-.‘\inerican Conlercnce for the Maintenance of Peace,” .!/» Journal, Vol. 31 
(1937), 211 ff. 

For the text of the resolution, see Dcak and Jessup, A Collection of Neutrality Laws, 
Regulations and Treatte\ of Various Countries, II, 11.t3. 

** ^ For the text of the act, see ihui, II, 1100 For editorial comment on the act, see C. G 
Fenwick, P. C. Jc.s.sup, Am. Jouinul, Vol. 29 (1935), 663, 663. The Act of 1935, as amended 
in 1930, was qualified by a provision in favor of an American republic engaged in war 
against a non-American state. 

The law obviously had in mind the case of the Lusitania, and other vessels during the 
first World War. See above, p. 597. 
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erent country or to “make any loan or extend any credit to any such govern¬ 
ment,” thus depriving bankers as well as munition-makers of an opportunity 
of making profits out of a war or of having an interest in the outcome of a 
war.®= By a law of May i, 1937, a “cash and carry” plan was put into effect, 
by which “certain articles or materials,” as determined by the President, 
must, if bought in the United States, be paid for before leaving the United 
States and must be transported in the vessels of some other country.'’*’ The 
United States had now provided against a repetition of the incidents which 
had led to its entry into the war in 1917. Tt had anticipated the possibility 
that any act or interest of its citizens should lead it into another war. Tt had 
announced to the world that it would remain neutral in the coming war, no 
qualifications or reservations being made as to the pos-sibility of a distinction 
between the belligerents on ground of the violation of the provisions of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact.'*^ 

During the years between the inva.sion of Manchuria in 1931 and the out- Theories of 
break of war in Eurojxi in 1939 jurists engaged in a sharp debate with respect 
to the place of neutrality in a sy.stem of international law. European and 
Latin American jurists, whose countries were members of the League of 
Nations, took in general the position that law must henceforth begin with 
the principle of the collective responsibility of the whole community of na¬ 
tions for the protection of its individual members. Changes in the status quo, 
called for by the principle of justice, must follow, not precede, the prevention 
of acts of violence.Jurists in the United States were sharply divided. A 
majority, perhaps, recognized the incompatibility between solemn pledges 
condemning recourse to war and the unwillingness of their country to agree 
to take sides against a state violating its pledges and committing an act of 
aggression. Neutrality, it was .said, was fundamentally immoral, for it repre¬ 
sented in practice a refusal to distinguish between right and wrong when 

For the text of the law, see Am. Journal, Vol 30 (njiO), Supp io(> 

•**’ For the text of the law, see Am Journal, Vol. 31 (1937)1 Supp. 147. 

A .survey of the purpose of these various taws may be found in Fenwick, .imertcan 
Ncutrahly. Trial and Failure, III. Unhappily their general effect was to assure the ag¬ 
gressors that if war came, their enemies, less prepared than themselves, would be denied the 
traditional iigtit to obtain supplies from the United States as a neutral. 

On September 21, 1939, following the outbreak of the war. President Roosevelt urged 
the repeal of the embargo provisions of the act of 1937 as being “wholly inconsistent with 
ancient precepts ot the law of nations.” Repeal of the embargo on arms, he said, would put 

the country “back on the solid footing of real and traditional neutrality.” For the text of 

the niess.ige, see Department of State Bulletin, p. 275. In spite of the impartiality suggested 
in a retuin to traditional neutrality, it was clear that the purpose of the repeal was to put 
the states which were resisting the aggression of Germany in a position to make good in 
part their iinpreparedncss by purchases of arms in the United States 

•**' Outstanding among the F.uiopean proponents of the incompatibility of neutrality with 
the system of collective .security were Politis, Neutrality and Feace, to whom neutrality 
was an anachronism, immoral, and impractical; Ray, Commentaire dti Pacle dr la Societe 
des Nation’!, who, speaking of cases of violation of the Kellogg Pact, observed that there was 
no longer the duty nor even the right to treat belligerents in the same way; Lc Fur, PrMs 
de Droit International Public, who described neutrality in an organized society as an anti- 
juridical notion the product of international anarchy, F'auchille, Traite de Droit Interna¬ 
tional Public, Seme cd. of Bonfils. See also, Cohn, Neo-Neutrality, who, while rejecting 
traditional neutrality, called for a combination of neutrals to suppiess illegal warfare; 

G. Scelle, FT. Lautcrpacht and others in Collective Security, International Studies Conference, 

1936. 
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the principles were at hand for making the distinction feasible.'”’ Besides it 
was clear that in the event of another war belligerents would encroach upon 
the rights of neutrals as they had done in the past war, so that the neutral 
state would be put in the position of either abandoning its traditional rights 
or of fighting to maintain them.'" As a practical matter the only hope of 
remaining neutral in another war was to see that there would not be another 
war.'' 

In C()ntra.st with this position other jurists believed that it was still possible 
to insist upon the ob.servance of the traditional laws of neutrality; that it 
was impossible under the existing political conditions to distinguish between 
right and wrong; and that the only hope for law and order in the world con¬ 
sisted in limiting the range of war as far as possible and in making the 
neutral states “islands of peace” until such time as the belligerents exhausted 
their will to fight.'- Sanctions, it was argued, were nothing more than war in 
another form. The only method of avoiding war was to call attention to the 
time-honored methods of peaceful settlement, if these procedures would not 
work, methods of coercion would not either." 

The outbreak of war in 1939 witnessed a temporary revival of the tradi¬ 
tional law of neutrality. The League of Nations found it impossible under the 
circumstances to put into effect the provisions of Article 17 of the Covenant." 
The President of the United States, in his proclamation of neiitralily, an¬ 
nounced that the United States was “on terms of friendship and amity with 
the contending powers and with the persons inhabiting their several domin- 

See, for example, the opinions expressed by Fenwick, Wright, Whilton, Vandenbosh, 
Graham, Eauleton, and olhcis, Proceeding\, Am. Soc. Int. Law, njsj, pp. 55, O3, 02, 142, 
147, LSI, I.S7. 163. 

■*" Compaie, on this point, C. Warren, “What Arc the Rights ol Neutrals Now, in Prac¬ 
tice?”, Proceedings, Am. Soc Int Law, 1933, p 128 ff, where the speaker suggested that 
the United State.s should enter into negotiations with the belligerents at the outset of each 
obtain the utmost concessions for the trade of American citizens, or else to negotiate 
witli])r“lligeients othei than the aggiessoi so as to distouiage aggies.sion 

■" See on this point Fenwiik, Amctttan KeulralUy. Ttuil and Pailuie, Intioduction. 

An interesting fompromi.se was leachod by the Ilaivard Reseatch group. Those who weie 
opposed to the codification of the laws of neutrality insisted that the Dialt Convention on 
Rights and Dulles of Ncutial Stales in Naval and Aerial War, whieh a majoiit> of the 
Advisers believed feasible, .should be accompanied by a Diaft Convention on Rights ami 
Duties ot States in Case of Aggression, which was based upon the prineiple that a stale 
which violated a specific obligation not to lesort to force was not to be given the benefit ot 
the impartial treatment required of neutrals by the traditional law Am Journal, Vol 3^ 
(ly.Vj), 167, 809 The second draft is accompanied by an elaborate bibliography listing 
articles both by the opponents of traditional ncutiality and by its adheienls 
'•-See P C Jessup, “Is Neutrality Essential?” Proceedings, Am. Soc Int Law, 1933, 
134, and remaiks by £. M. Borchard, ibtd, 61, 160; also E. M. Borchard, Am Journal, 
Vol 27 (1933), 114, 293, siS; Proceedings, Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1930, pp. ii.sff 

■'•■’A significant statement of the position in favor of the maintenance of traditional 
neutrality was made by J. B Moore, “An Appeal to Reason," Foreign Affairs, July, 1933 
See also Borchard and Lagc, Neutralily jor the Untied States, Part III, where the authors 
argued that the w'hole conception of “aggressor” was “a delusion and a betrayer of reason 
in a world such as this ... The assumption that you can ‘enforce peace’ without creating 
the psychology of war, without inciting to war, is hazardous in the extreme ” President 
Wilson’s statement that “Neutrality is no longer possible or desirable when the peace of the 
world and the liberty of the peoples is at stake” was described as a “summons to world war 
in the name of peace.” 

‘•‘I Article 17 called for an appeal to Germany to accept the obligations of the Covenant, 
and in the event of its refusal to do so the provisions of Article 16 were applicable. 
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ions.” *■’ No distinction was made between the belligerents in re.spect to the 
restrictions imposed by the law upon acts committed within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. Proclamations of neutrality were made by other states 
not involved in the conflict. On their part the belligerents proceeded to 
enforce the usual restrictions upon neutral trade and to push their measures 
of attack and defense to the limits of (he law as they construed it. 

Acting in accordance with the provisions of the Buenos Aires tre.ity of 
1936 and the Declaration of Lima of 1938, the Government of Panama 
initiated the procedure of consultation provided for, and a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers was held at Panama City on September 2^, i939.‘'’ Measures were 
promptly taken to carry out the agreement of 1936 in accordance with which 
the American Republics were to “adopt in their charade of neutrals a 
common and solidary attitude.” ‘‘Standards of conduct” were a<lopted which 
the American Republics proposed to follow “in order to maintain their status 
as neutral states and fulfil their neutral dutie--. as well as >-e(iuire Iht recogni¬ 
tion of the rights inherent in such sta’U;. ” '■ .\n exceptional measure, depart¬ 
ing from customary law, was the establi hmenl of a “zone of security" around 
the American continent, from which belligerent operations were to be ex¬ 
cluded.*** The preamble of this “Declaration of Panama” called attention to 
the absence of any justification that the intcrest.s of bclligerent.s should 
prevail over the rights of neutrals, and that there was nothing in the nature 
of the war to warrant any obstruction to inter-American communications. For 
these reasons the Governments of the American Republics declared thiit "as a 
measure of continental self-protection” they were ‘‘as of inherent right” 
entitled to have the waters adjacent to the American continent “free from 
the commission of any hostile act” by any non-American belligerent nation. 
The "zone of security" was marked out as beginning at the terminus of the 
United States-Canada boundary in Pa.s.samaquoddy Bay and following east, 
south, west, and north around the continent to the Pacific terminus of the 
United States-Canada boundary in the strait of Juan de Fuca.' ' 
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‘^Notwithstanding the terms of the PiocLiination President Roosevelt piomplly sought 
the repeal by Congiess of the piohibition against the sale ot arms and munitions of war. 
Sec above, n .57 

■*<’ For the proceedings of the Meeting, see International Conferemes, i(>c}-i04o, pp. 
3IS ft- 

Resolution V, General Dcclaiation ol Neutrality of the •\merican Reiniblus The 
“standaids” set forth in the Declaration tollow in general the established lules of neutiality; 
but definite positions wcie taken with respect to transfer of flag and the status of armed 
ineichant vessels The Declaration made provision tor the creation of an Intei-••\nu'iiLan 


Neutrality Committee, to be composed of seven c'perts in international law whose duty it 
.should be to study and formulate “recommendations with respect to the pioblems of neu¬ 
trality, in the light of experience and changing circumstances.” See C G Fenwick, “The 
Inter-American Neutrality Committee,’’ Am Journal, Vol 35 (1941), p 12 

‘‘‘For the text of the “Declaration of Panama,” sec International Conlnences, 19.53- 


1940, p. 334. 

The Declaration provided that compliance with the resolution was to lie secuied 
“through joint representation to such belligerenis .as may now 01 m the future be engaged 
in hostilities,... without prejudice to the c-ercise of the individual rights of each State- 
inherent in their sovereignty.” This left each slate free to use forcible measures if it chose 

Brazil, having a special interest in the protection of its coastal cities, added a supple¬ 
mentary declaration explaining the reasons for its support of the action taken 
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On what legal basis could the security zone be justified? The assertion in 
the Declaration of an “inherent right” must be taken as meaning that under 
the circumstances with which they were confronted the American Republics 
believed that the new rule they were adopting as a measure of self-defense 
was essentially reasonable and should be accepted by the belligerents for that 
very reason. ^lany of the rules of international law had their origin in asser¬ 
tions of inherent right, becoming in time, by general observance, rules of 
customary law. Pending such general observance the proponents of the new 
rule were free to bring such pressure as they might have at their command, 
within the law, to secure compliance with the rule. The Declaration of 
Panama made no reference to the means of securing its enforcement; but it 
was generally understood that the American Republics were not limiting 
themselves to the expression of a “pious wish ” 

The violation by Germany of the neutrality of Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg in the spring of 1940 had far-reaching effects upon 
the neutral American states. Argentina proposed that an attitude of “non¬ 
belligerency” be adopted.''" A meeting of Foreign Ministers was held at 
Habana, in July, 1940, and a declaration was adopted providing for Recip¬ 
rocal A.ssistance and Cooperation for the Defense of the Nations of the 
Americas, in the event of an act of aggression “by a non-American nation.” 

A convention was signed providing for the provisional administration of 
European colonies and pos.scssions “in the Americas,” and a resolution, desig¬ 
nated as the “Act of Habana,” was adopted providing for an emergency 
committee which could take action pending the ratification of the propo.scd 
convention.-’’"* The United States negotiated with Great Britain the e.xchange 
of fifty destroyers, described as “out-of-date,” for the lease of naval bases on 
British islands in the Caribbean.'" 

The following spring, on March 11, 1941, the Lend-Lease Act was passed 
by the American Congress authorizing the president, througli the .-ippropriate 
executive officer, to manufacture “any defense article for the government of 

In ju.stilkalion of the principle of dclenbc underlying the Declaration of I’anama, see 
Fenwick, American Neutrality. Trial and Failure, pp. 129 ff.; P. M Blown, C G Fenwick, 
Q. Wright, Am Journal, Vol. 34 (1940!, pp. 112, 11b, 246 

Uruguay proposed a joint declaration of the Amciican Republics piotesting the viola¬ 
tion of neutrality in Europe, and this was adopted and published May 19, 1940. Depaitmcnt 
of State Bulletin, Vol U, p 568. 

The opening paragraph of the declaration constituted what was practically a wartime 
allianie: “The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amciuan Repub¬ 
lics declares’ Th.at any attempt on the part of a non-American Stale against the integrity 
or inviolability of the tcrritoiy, the sovcicignty or the political independence of an American 
State shall be considered as an act of aggression against the States which sign this declara¬ 
tion ” International Conferences, 1933-1940, p. 360. 

Sec ibid, pii. 373, 3O4, Hackworth, Digest, V, pp. 465 ff. For the statement of Secre¬ 
tary Hull concerning the background of the convention, .see Department of State Bulletin, 
Vol. Ill, p 269. 

■'’* The elaborate justification of the act by the Attorney General and by President Roo.se- 
velt on ground of self-defense (see Department of S*ati! Bulletin, Vol. Ill, p igo) could not 
hide the fact that the transaction was contrary to the traditional law of neutrality Inter¬ 
national law of the time knew of no half-way status. Acts contrary to strict nc’jti.'ilitj 
which a neutral might do in self-defense were done at the risk of retaliation by the injuied 
belligerent. In this case Germany preferred to overlook the transaction rather than bring 
the United States into the war. 
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any country whose defense the President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States” and to sell, exchange, “lease, lend,” or otherwise dispose of 
such defense articles to any such government/’"' The most serious obligations 
of the neutral state were thus set aside on ground of national defense, 
althf)ugh the United States still continued technically neutral."’'* 

Following the entrance of the United States into the war on December 7, 
1941, a special consultative meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics was held at Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942, at 
which the American Republics reaffirmed their declaration at Habana to con¬ 
sider any act of aggression on the part of a non-American state against any 
one of them as an act of aggression against all, and their determination to 
cooperate jointly for their mutual protection, and they thereupon recom¬ 
mended the breaking of their diplomatic relations with Japan, Germany, and 
Italy, “since the first-mentioned state attacked and the other two declared 
war on an American country.” "The condition attached to the reiommenda- 
tion, that it should be made “in accordance with the procedures established by 
their own laws and in conformity with the position and circumstances obtain¬ 
ing in each country in the existing continental conflict,” did not affect the 
abandonment of impartial neutrality implied in the recommendation. ’'’ Sub¬ 
sequent resolutions and recommendations of the meeting went into details 
with respect to the mobilization of the economic re.sourccs of the American 
states for the common defense of the continent.'’ * 

It was to be expected that, with the establishment of the “wider and per¬ 
manent sy.stem of general security” contemplated in the Atlantic Charier and 
the “general international organization” specifically provided for in the 
Moscow declaration of October 30, 1943, the existing international law in 
re.spect to the rights and duties of neutral states would no longer be regarded 
as having legal validity. The adoption of the Charter of the United Nations 
on June 26, 1945, finally marked the end of neutrality as a legal system.®** 
No provision was made for a separate neutral status on the part of the states 

For the te\t of the act, see Am Journal, Vol 35 (1941), Supp. 76 Sets. 3 (.a) and 3 (b) 
of the act are ^iven in Ilackworth, DiRest, VII, wji 

For an elaborate expo'.ition of the principle of self-deleii«c unJerlym!' the act, sec 
addicss of Attorney General Jackson before the Intel-.\meiitan Bai AsMitulion at H.abana, 
1941. .l»i Journal, Vol 35 (1941), PP. 340 If. ALo statement of Senetary Hull, flackworth, 
Digcit, VII, O87. 

■■ For the text of the document, see Pan American Union, Cougici', and Conference 
Serki, No. 36, p. 32. 

In .spite of the fact that the document ased the term recommend, it apjieais to have 
been undei stood as creatinK a lenal obligation on the jiart of the signatory states, the dele¬ 
gation of Chile stating that the agreement could only be considered valid when duly 
approved and ratified by the constitutional agencies ot the countr\ 

•'’** See, in paiticular. No II, Pioduction of Stmtegic Mateiials, and No V, Severance of 
Commercial and Financial Relations. For a study of the specific objectiws ol the meeting, 
.see C G Fenwick, “The Thiid Meeting ol Ministers of Foreign Aff.iirs at Rio de Janeiro,” 
4 m Journal, Vol. 36 (1942), p 109. 

See above, p. 189, where the collective security provisions of the Charter arc discussed. 
'I he Charter nowhere mentions the effect of its provisions upon the traditional law of neu¬ 
trality, but the inconsistency between the new and the old law was too obvious to require 
.specific mention. 
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not invited to participate in the framing of the Charter and not subsequently 
admitted to membership, fn as much, however, as action by the Security 
Council to enforce the terms of the Charter would not be “war” in the tech¬ 
nical sense, it was possible to overlook the technical question as to the rights 
and duties of states not participating in the action of the Security Council. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


Neutral Rights 

The primary anrl most vital right of the neutral state was the inviolability 
of its territory, implicit in the conception of sovereignty. No act of hostilitv 
might 1)0 committerl by either of the belligerents within the jurisdiction of 
the neutral state. Both of the Hague Conventions of 1907 confirmed the 
customary law in this respect. The Convention (V) Concerning the Rights 
and Duties of Neutral Powers and Persons in War on Land declared that “the 
territory of neutral Powers is inviolable," while (la ('onvention (XI(I) 
Respecting the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in Naval War laid down 
the same rule in terms of the duty of the belligerent “to respect the sovereign 
rights of neutral I’owers” and to abstain “from any act which would, if 
knowingly permitted by any Power, constitute a violation of neutrality." ‘ 
In botli conventions the right of the neutral to resist by force attempts to 
violate its neutrality was specifically declared not to constitute a hostile act 

Nevertheless, under .stres.s of war, belligerents frequently found it difficult 
to restrain themselves when the opportunity presented itself to gain an 
advantage over the enemy by the violation of neutral territory. In most of the 
cases that occurred during the nineteenth century, after the fundamental 
principle of neutrality had come to be accepted, the legal issue attending the 
violation of neutral territory wa.s complicated by the alleged justification, on 
the part of the offending belligerent, of the necessity of .self-defense, ('onsider- 
ing the broad scope assigned by international law to the right of self-defense,'^ 
it was to be e.xi)ecled (hat weaker neutral .states would at times lie the victims 
of violation.s of their territory by belligerents. Finally with total war in the 
twentieth century came violations of neutrality so far-reaching that interna¬ 
tional law, as such, ceased to afford any protection whatever to neutral stales.' 

Self-defense was alleged by the British Government for the deiiiuiid made 
upon Denmark in 1S07 for the surrender of the neutral Danish licet to Great 
Britain to prevent it from being used by Napoleon against Great Britain. 
Upon the failure of Denmark to comply with the request, orders were given 
to .seize the fleet.' Less grave instances of the violation of neutral territorial 
waters in self-defense were those in which belligerent commanders acted upon 
their own responsibility and were subsequently supported by their govern- 

' For the texts of the conventions, see Treaties and Conventions, II, 2.>go, 2.552 
Conxenlion V, Ait. 10, Convention XIII, Ait 26. 

•' Sec :il)o\e, p. 251 

' See below, pp ()J4 ft . 

•’ The act h.is been variou'-Iy commented upon by wntcr.s. some, as Hall and Westlake, 
excusing it, others condemning it, and again others finding extenuating circum-tances. See 
Stovvell, Intervention in International Law, 401; ff 
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merits. In 1814 the American privateer General Armstrong defended itself in 
Portiipiiese territorial waters against the attack of a British vessel, and the 
United States not only considered the act justifiable but pressed a claim 
against Portugal for damages for failure to give protection.'* 

In the case of the Confederate cruiser Florida, which in 1864 was captured 
in Brazilian waters l)y the United States man-of-war Wachusett, the United 
States admitted that the capture was “an unauthorized, unlawful, and indefen¬ 
sible e\erci‘^e of the naval force of the United States, within a foreign country, 
in defiance of its established and duly recognized government.” ' Due apology 
was made, the commander of the Wachusett was sent before a court-martial, 
and the trew of the Florida were set at liberty. As the vessel itself had 
foundered in Hampton Roads, it could not be restored, but no fibligation to 
make substitution or pecuniary compensatiem was recogni/eri. Tn the case of 
the Chesapeake, a passenger .steamer which had been captured in 1865 by 
certain persons acting in the intcre.st of the Confederate States and which was 
subsequently seized in British territorial waters by a United States cruiser, 
the United States disclaimed “any exercise whatever of authority, l)y its 
agents, within the waters or on the soil of Nova Scotia.” * 

During the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905, Manchuria and Korea be¬ 
came the actual theater of war, although both were technically neutral 
territory. Japan alleged in justification that neither China nor Korea was 
able to protect itself from the control by Russia which it was the very object 
of Japan in the war to break.** Whether the weaknes,s of the two neutral 
countries gave ground for the exerci.se of the right of self-defense by the two 
belligerents was a political question, for which the international law of the 
time had no an.swer. 

The first World War opened with the violation of the neutrality of Bedgium 
and of Luxemburg, notwithstanding specific treaties guaranteeing their per¬ 
manent neutral status.'" Justification was offered Ijy Germany on grounds of 
self-defense, the claim being made that it was necessary to anticipate an 
attack by France from that direction. Great Britain, not accepting the justifi¬ 
cation, and believing its own national interests to lie imperiled by the act, 
declared war. The United States, not being a party to the neutralization 
treaties, followed the traditions of the time and made no prote.st. During the 
course of the war numerous lesser violations of the territorial integrity of 
neutral states took place, notably the attack by two British cruisers in March, 
1915, upon the German warship Dresden within the territorial waters of Chile 
surrounding an island off the mainland. While an apology was promptly 
offered by the British foreign secretary, it was explained that the Dresden 
was itself abusing the neutrality of Chde by a pretense of internment that 

® The Llaim was, however, disallow'ed by decision of the Emiicror Napoleon III, to whom 
the case was referred as arbitrator. Fenwick, Cu\ei, 750, Hudson, C’loci, 

"Moore, Digest, VII, looo ff Fontes juris gentium, Tom. I, Pars I, 95J. Sec also The 
Florida, loi U S. J7 (1879). Fenwick, Cases, 74^. 

** Moore, Digest, II, §210, where further cases in illustration may be found. 

® Sec Hershey, The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War. 

See above, p. 230. 
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was being made to cover an opportunity to commence hostilities anew.’' In 
September, 1916, several (Jerman and Austro-Hungarian merchant vessels 
were captured by Allied warships in Greek territorial waters, and the captures 
were justified by the French Prize Council on the ground that acts of the 
enemy had already transformed the territorial waters of Greece into a “theater 
of war.” 

The question of the extent of the territorial sovereignty of a neutral state 
over the air space above its national domain was presented as a practical issue 
during the first World War. Was there a right of innocent passage for bellig¬ 
erent airships through neutral air spaces similar to the right of inno< ent 
passage through neutral territorial waters? The question had been debated 
before 1914,' ‘ but upon the outbreak of war Holland, as a neutral state, 
promptly announced that the use of the lir space over Dutch territory would 
be considered a violation of its neuti.ility ai.d that resistance would be offered 
by it to the pa.ssage of belligerent air^hi,)-. Conslsteotly with this position, 
the Dutch Government not only fiiocl upon belligcenl airships invading the 
national air space but was careful to inter) the officers and crew of belligerent 
planes which were forced to dc'^cend upon Dutch territory. 'I'his interpreta¬ 
tion of neutral rights denied an analogy between the innocent passage of 
belligerent warships through neutral territorial waters and the innocent pas¬ 
sage of belligerent airships through neutral air .spaces. At the close of the war 
the position taken by Holland was adopted by the commission of jurists 
which had been designated by the Washington Conference to prepare a code 
of aerial warfare;" and while the proposed code failed of ratificatinn the 
rule adopted by Holland came to be accepted as the law of the future. 

Shortly after the opening of the second World War, in December, 1939, 
the German pocket battleship Graj Spec, following a battle with three British 
cruisers, took refuge in the harbor of Montevideo. I'he Uruguayan Govcin- 
ment, intent upon fulfilling its duties as a neutral, ordered the vessel to leave 
port when the period of seventy-two hours allowed for making neces.sary 
repairs had expired. The vessel left the harbor, and after the crew had been 
transferred by prearrangement to the German merchant .ship Tacoma, it was 
scuttled at a point within the river about six or seven miles from shore, still 
within waters claimed by Uruguay as territorial.' ’ 


' > See G.'irncr, Intrrmtional Law and the World War, II, § 56J. 

The Tmos, and other casc.s, French Prize Council, 1917. Scott and Jaeger, Cases, 907. 

^ •* See above, i) 408 

J ‘ See abo\e, p sOS 

• ■ Foi the tali', ot the case, ecc Urugua>an Blue Book; Ilackworth, Digest, VH, 450, 509. 

Query, whefhei the '.lUttlmg of a warship in neutral leriitorial w.iters .should be legardcd 
as an art of ‘ ho'.tililies” or nieicly as a tic<ipass upon the teintorc ol the neuti.il '-tate. 
Aftej its .sujcitlal .iit the Ciaj ^pie continued to lie in the beil of the river, a menaie to 
local traftii But the C.o\ ei nmeiit of Uiugu.av did not pre=s a ilaim on this aicount, and 
acquiesced in the sale b> the Geiman Govcinment to a local lontractoi of the right to 
remove the derelict \essel. 

After dehveiing the olTicers and the crew of the Graf Spec to Aigentine vessels, the 
Tacoma returned to Montevideo, where it was it-.elf intcined by the Uiuguayan Govern¬ 
ment The ground of internment was the unneutral act of giving assistance to a belligerent 
warship, Haikworth, VII, 561. 
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Since the hostilities between the British and German warships had taken 
place within the security zone marked out by the Declaration of I’anama, 
the American republics, acting through the Government of Panama, pre¬ 
sented a collective protest to the belligerents against the violation of the 
neutrality of the zone.”’’ Great Britain, in reply, pointed out that the Declara¬ 
tion of Panama involved “the abandonment of certain legitimate belligerent 
rights,” which required its specific assent to become binding. This assent 
would depend upon an assurance that the adoption of the zone would not 
provide German warships and .supply ships with “a vast sanctuary” from 
which they could emerge to attack Allied .shipping and to which they could 
return to avoid being brought into action. Other conditions of assent were 
laid down with respect to German merchant ve.ssels.''' The French note in 
like manner insisted that the establishment of the zone involved “a renuncia¬ 
tion by the belligerent states of the exercise, over wide areas, of rights well 
established by international law,” and could therefore result only from an 
agreement of all of the states interested.'" Similarly the German Govern¬ 
ment replied that while it did not “take the stand that the hitherto recognized 
rules of international law were bound to be regarded as a rigid and forever 
immutable system,” the zone could not be regarded as in force until accepted. 
This was followed, however, by the novel argument that in as much as Great 
Britain and France had po.s.sessions and ba.ses on the American continent and 
on islands offshore, the “inequality” between the belligerents might be elimi¬ 
nated to a certain extent if the two countries would pledge themselves not to 
make their posse.ssions “starting points or bases for military operations”; 
but even then there would still remain the fact that C'anada, a belligerent 
state, not only adjoined the zone but was in part surrounded by it.'" 

To what extent may a belligerent warship use the territorial waters of a 
neutral without violating its neutrality? It was agreed that mere passage 
through the territorial waters of a neutral was not in itself a violation of 
neutrality. But what if the territorial waters of the neutral state were of such 
extent as to form a haven of refuge from attack? On February i6, 1940, the 
German auxiliary transport, AlUnark, was attacked by a Brili.sh cruiser in 
Norwegian territorial waters. On board the AUmark were some three hundred 
British officers and men belonging to various British merchant ships that had 
been sunk by the Graj Spec. Having recovered the prisoners the British 
cruiser left the Altmark to those of its crew who remained with the ship after 
the attack. In answer to the protest of the Norwegian Government the British 
Government replied that the fact that there were prisoners on board took the 
case outside the rule of free pa.s.sage through territorial waters, and that the 
Norwegian Government had failed in its duty to subject the vessel to a 
careful search, as requested. To this the Norwegian Government replied that 
the Altmark was a warship and as such exempt from search. Moreover, there 

For the text of the protest, see Department of State Btdlelin, Vol. I, 72J. 

For the te.xt, sec Dcpaitmcnt of Slate Bulletin, Vol. II, 199 ff. 

For the te.xt, sec ibid, 201. 

For the text, see ibid., 203 
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was no rule of international law “which denies to a belligerent the right to 
transport prisoners through neutral territory, provided thoroughfare through 
such territory is in itself legal.” 

On April 9, T94O) fhe (icrman Government invaded neutral Norway, alleg- invasion of 
ing the possession of documentary proof that Great Britain and France ST' 
intended to cross Norwegian territory: and on the same day neutral Denmark 
was also invaded.-’ A month later British troops occupied Iceland in order 
to anticipate a German invasion of the Island, and the following year the 
United States joined in the occupation in order to prevent the island from 
being used as an air or naval base by Germany.-- On ^lay g, alleging that it 
was in possession of evidence that the Allies were about to attack through 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands, the Gcrnnan (iovernment invaded 
the three neutral states without w.arning Ten days later a formal protest 
was made by the twenty-one American republics of the “ruthless violation by 
Germany of the neutrality and sovereignty 01 Belgium Holland and Luxem¬ 
burg.” On October 28, 1Q40, Italy, asserting that the neutrality of Greece 
had become “more and more of a pure fict.on” demanded the right to occupy 
the country for the duration of the war. The demand being refused by Greece, 
formal war resulted.- ■ The attack by the Axis armies upon Yugoslavia on 
April 6, 1941, was officially explained by the Yugoslav (iovernment as due 
to its refusal to depart from its position of neutrality adopted at the beginning 
of the war.““ 

The question as to what acts of the belligerents short of hostilities were to Acts short 
be considered as a violation of neutral territory raised numerous points of 
controversy. In as much as the neutral state, a.s sovereign of the territory, was 
in a position to prevent these acts, or at least prevent their continuance when 
once begun, governments as a rule discus.scd the issues involved in terms of 
neutral duties towards the belligerents rather than in terms of neutral rif>hts 
against them.-’ The two conventions adopted at The Hague entered into con- 

See Haekwoith, Dt^cU, VII, 568 ff. 

The case gave rise to consideuiblc controversy The ground (or alleging violation by the 
AUmark of Norwegian territorial waters w'as the fart that theie was no substantial dif¬ 
ference between the foinble seizure of prisoners, which would undoubtedly con'-titute "lio.s- 
tilities,” and then forcible detention in the hold of the pii<5on ship In addition to this 
fundanient,il issue, whether the tiansport of prisoners through neutral waters on hoaid 
waiships or prizes of a belligerent was contrary to international law, there was the further 
issue whether, in view of the olnious inalnlity of N'orw.ny to olitain the piisoneis fiom 
Germany after they liad reached their destination, Great Hiitain was justified !>> the piin- 
(iple of scif-delense For an opinion holding that Norway was not delin<iueiit in its duties 
as a neutral, sec E Hoichaid, “Was Norway delinquent in the case of tlie Allniuik’’ Am 
Journal, Vol. .t4 (1940b -Sq Accioly, Tratado de Deierho Inlernational, Vo] 111 , 296, 
justifies tlic ineasiiies taken liy Great Britain 

See “German Invasion of Denmark and Norw.iy,’’ in Documents on Am Foreign 
Relations, Vol II, 398 ff. 

Sec Dcpaitment of State Bullrtin, p it ff 

Sec “Geiman Invasion of Belgium, Lii.\emburg and the Netherlands,” Documents, II, 

See Ilackworth, Digcsl, VII, 336 For comment upon the situation see C G Fenwick, 

“The Infcr-Amcrican .Neutrality Committee,” Am Journal, Vol. ?s (1941), at p 25. 

-•'■See “Italian Invasion of Greece.” Documents, HI. 311 ff 

See “Invasion of Yugosl.ivia,” Documents, III, 324 K- 

2 " Sec below, p 648. 
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siderabJe detail in respect to the acts prohibited to belligerents, some of which 
were part of customary law and others extensions of customary Jaw to meet 
ne'v conditions. Tn war on land belligerents were forbidden to move troops or 
to tran.sport munitions of war or other supplies across the territory of a 
neutral power.^** They were likewise forbidden to erect wireless telegraph 
stations or other apparatus upon neutral territory or to use any such ap¬ 
paratus, set up by them before the war, for military purposes.'' ’ Corps of 
combatants might not be formed nor recruiting offices establi.shed in neutral 
territory. Defeated belligerent troops might not take refuge in neutral terri¬ 
tory unless the neutral state consented to receive them, in which case they 
were under obligation to observe the rules prescribed by the neutral state in 
pursuance of its own obligations of neutrality. 

In naval warfare similar prohibitions applied. The exercise by a belligerent 
of the right of visit and search of merchant vessels in neutral territorial 
waters was forbidden, being included in acts of hostility. Prize-courts might 
not be set up by a belligerent in neutral territory. Belligerents were forbidden 
to use neutral ports and waters as ba.ses of naval operations and to erect 
wireless stations for communication with belligerent forces on land or sea. 
Moreover, belligerents were in general under obligation to observe the rc.stric- 
tions imposed by the neutral state upon belligerent warships and their prizes 
in re.spect to admission into its ports, including the repairs that might be 
made, the supplies that might be taken on, the time of stay in port, the order 
of departure for ve.s.sels of the opposing belligerents, and so on.'”’ Any viola¬ 
tion of these conditions and restrictions constituted a violation of the neutral¬ 
ity of the state, greater or less in degree according to the importance of the aid 
given to the belligerent. 

During the first World War belligerent warships on a number of occasions 
violated the conditions attending the hospitality of neutral ports. 'I'he United 
States found it nece.ssary to deny clearance to German merchant vessels carry¬ 
ing supplies or fuel to German warships on the giound that the “repeated 
departure” of such vessels made the port a base of operations for the bellig¬ 
erent.^' In like manner the United States requested the British Government 
to prevent the recurrence of “violations of the territorial waters of the United 
States” by British cruisers taking on coal and other supplies along the coast 
of California.''"' 

A conspicuous case was that of the Appam, a British merchant vessel cap¬ 
tured by the German cruiser Moewr. and brought on February i, 1916, by a 

2® Art. 2, Convention Respecting the Rights and Dutie.s of Neutral Powers and Persons 
in War on Land. 

2'’ Art. 3 See further the rules drawn up by the Commission of Jurists at The Hague in 
1923 concerning the control of radio in time of war “Geneial Report,” Part I; Am. Journal, 
Vol. 17 (1923), Supp., 242. On June 22, 1940, the Intcr-.Amcrican Neutrality Committee 
proposed a series of rules relative to the re.sjicctive rights of belligerents and neutrals in 
the matter of telecommunications. Am. Journal, Vol 33 (1941), Supp. 44. 

See below, p. 649. 

See American White Book, II, 31. 

.4j«. White Book, II, 33 For other instances of a similar character, see Stowell and 
Munro, International Cases, II, 290-321 
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prizC'Crcw to tho port of Norfolk to be interned. Libel proceeding’s were 
benun against the vessel on the ground that its presence in port was in viola¬ 
tion of the neutrality of the United States,='■’ a fact which, it was claimed, 
operated to defeat the title of the captors and restore the vessel to its original 
owners. Upon appeal to the Supreme Court, it was held that the effort “to 
make of an American port a depository of captured vessels with a view to 
keeping them there indefinitely” was a breach of neutrality as tested by the 
traditional policy of the United States and by the provisions of the Hague 
Convention Concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in Naval 
War.-^‘ 

While the right of a neutral state to the inviolability of its territory was B. I’roter- 
absolute, provided only that it enfoiced its neutralit> ag.iinst both of the 2“,” 
belligerents impartially, the further right of the neutral slate to protect its 
citizens and their property outside of its territorial jurisdiction brought it into proiKity m 
conflict with the claims of the belligerent ‘•tates. Here there was wide room tcrr'itoiy' 
for controversy and many of the i-..siies remained unsettled until neutrality 
itself lost its standing. What protection could the neutral slate give to it.s 
citizens temporarily or permanently resident in belligerent territory? It was 
agreed that neutral citizens might not be drafted against their will into the 
army of the belligerent in who«c territory they were resident ’’® But with 
respect to other burdens which the belligerent stale might find it necessary 
to impose upon its own citizens, .special war taxes, loans, furnishing of sup¬ 
plies, services of a police or administrative character, no exemption could be 
claimed for the neutral resident. The fact of domicil in the belligerent state 
raised a presumption that the alien had cast in his lot with the local iwpula- 
tion; and provided there was no discrimination in the personal restrictions or 
financial burdens to which he was .subjected, there was no ground for com¬ 
plaint by the state of which he was a national.’’® 

Sharp controversies attended the claim by belligerent states of a right to Belligerent 
seize neutral vessels in their ports or neutral railway material passing tlirougli 
their territory. An old rule of international law, dating from the Middle Ages 
recognized the belligerent right of angary, in accordance with which neiilra 
vessels in the port of a belligerent might be seized and made to Iranspor 
troops and supplies.'^ ^ In its more modern form the right of angary extended 


II (1917), 270, 302 , St O n.; claimed the ripht to exact military 

«" Tito w"d S »ito 

-r.'r ” 

Ihc ,r.po„,il.ihty of the sj.te for inju..™ oe.lr.to Fri- 
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to the requisitioning of vessels, or other property, such as railway material, 
upon payment of compensation. In 1871 the German general in command at 
Rouen seized some British coal vessels and sank them in the Seine to prevent 
Flench gunboats from coming up the river. Indemnities were paid to the 
owners of the ve-ssels."" At the second Hague Conference a conflict of views 
with respect to the right to requisition neutral railway carriages resulted in 
the adoption of a compromise agreement to the effect that railway material 
coming from the territory of neutral powers .should not be requisitioned or 
utilized by a belligerent “except where and to the extent that it is absolutely 
necessary.” Moreover, “it shall be sent back as soon as possible to the country 
of origin.” The two conditions attached to the agreement left much latitude 
to the belligerent; but on the other hand compensation must be made, and 
the neutral state might likewise, in case of necessity, requisition railway 
material belonging to the belligerent."'® 

During the first World War the right of angary was given wide application. 
Four warships, under construction in British dockyards for the neutral states 
of Chile and 'I'urkey, were promptly taken over by the British Government.'" 
In the case of the Zamora ,a Swedish vessel bound from New York to Stock¬ 
holm with a cargo of grain and copper was brought into a British port to be 
searched. The War Department (hereupon sought to requisition the copper 
carried by (he ve.ssel, and the prize-court sustained the right. Upon appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council it was held that, while the right 
to requisition existed, it was subject to certain limitations, chiefly that the 
vessel or goods in question must be urgently needed for (he defense of the 
realm. In the absence of sJitisfactory evidence to that effect the attempted 
requisition was disallowed."' 

Following the entrance of the United States into the war in 1917, a 
number of Dutch merchant vessels were tied up in American ports owing to 
the unwillingness of the United States to furnish them with the necessary 
coal and with export licenses for their cargoes. An attempt was made by the 
United States to reach an agreement with the Dutch Government by which 
these ships might be taken over by the United States in return for supplies 
of food. Unable to conclude such an agreement, the President, by proclama¬ 
tion of March 20, 1918, authorized the Secretary of the Navy to take posse.s- 
sion of the Dutch vessels and to employ such of them as might be “necessary 
for essential purposes connected with the prosecution of the war.” 'I'he 
neasure wa.s justified by the President as being in accordance with the “law 

DL'partment of State, Confidential Document (1918). Also, J. E. Harlc>, “The Law of 
AiiKaiy,” Am Journal, Vol. 13 (1919), 267; C. L. Bullock, "Angary,” Brilish Year Book, 
11)2 2-23, p. 99; Ilackwortb, Digest, VI, 638. 

Moore, Digest, VI, 904. 

Art. ig. Convention Concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and Persons 
in W.ir on Land. 

Sec Phillipson, International Law and the Great War, p. 72. 

L R 1916, 2 App. Cases, 77. Fenwick, Cases, 799; Hudson, Cases, 1402. 

^■-^For comment on this much discussed case, see Am. Journal, Vol ti (1917), 266; 
Garner, Prize Law, igi. For the protest of the United States against the decision of the 
prize-court, see Hackwortb, Digest, VII, 292. 
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and practice of nations.” Similar action was taken by the British Govern¬ 
ment with respect to Dutch vessels lying within its ports. In both cases the 
Dutch Government piotested, taking its stand, however, rather upon the 
general principles of justice than upon the technical law of angary.** 
Might the neutral owner claim, as the basis of “just compcn.sation,” the 
value of the contract under the special circumstances of the war, as distinct 
from the contract price? On August 3, 1917, the United States Shipping 
Board, in pursuance of an act of Congress, requisitioned two vessels under 
construction in American shipyards for Norwegian subject^ and canceled the 
contracts for thirteen other vessels N..rway intervened on behalf of its 
nationals and the claims were submitted to a speci.!! tribin.al of the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Arbitration. The awa»-d < f the tribuml called upon the United 
States to pay damages based apparei.tlj upon tlv nidgmenl of the tribunal 
as to the extent of the emergency and ihe lime within whiih the emergency 
terminated.'*" In forwarding tf) iho Norwegian mini-ler a check for the 
amount awarded, the American Se- itary (d Slate asserted that the Hague 
tribunal had applied ‘'an un«arra'iied ruK ’ against which the Government 
of the United States felt obliged to protest and under which it must deny any 
obligation thereafter to be bound. The effect of the award was, he held, to 
discriminate in favor of neutral aliens by enhancing damages when their 
property wa.s requisitioned.'*** 

In maritime warfare the right of the neutral .state to protect its citizens and 
their property came into conflict with the belligerent right to capture and 
destroy enemy merchant vessels. Prior to the first World War the rules of 
international law in this field had become fairly clear. Neutral citizens taking 
passage upon belligerent merchant vessels shared the fate of nationals of the 
belligerent state in cases where the merchant vessel endeavored to escape 
pursuit or offered forcible resi.stancc to visit and capture. Where no resistance 
was offered, neutrals merely shared with other pa.ssengers the inconveniences 
of diversion of the vessel to another port than that of their original destina¬ 
tion. With the coming of the submarine neutral passengers on belligerent 
merchant ships were exposed to new dangers, and the United States came 
forward as the defender of their traditional rights as against what it claimed 
to be the unlawful uses of the new instrument of maritime warfare.* 

Might a neutral state insist that the belligerent, in capturing an enemy 
ship, respect neutral goods transported by it? Might it also insist that a 
neutral ship should not be detained because of enemy goods that might be 
found in its cargo? Karly custom, tenaciously adhered to by Great Britain as 
the leading maritime power, followed the rule laid down in the Consolato del 

Official Bulletin, March 21. 1918, II, No. 263; Am. Journal. Vol 12 (1918) Supp, 239. 
See J. B Scolt, “Requisitioning of Dutch Ships by the United States," ibid , Vol 12 (1918), 

340 

Hackworth, D/gcit, VT, 641. 

For the text of (he aw.ird, see Am. Journal, Vol 17 (1923)1 392 
■*9 For the text of the lettei of Secretary HuRhes see Am Journal, Vol 17 (1923), 287. 
For comment on the case, see ib/d, Vol. 16 (1922), 81; V'ol 17 (1923). 3b2 
*2 See above, pp 596 ff 
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Mare,'*^ making the ownership of the goods the test of liability to capture, 
thus exempting neutral goods from confiscation when carried upon enemy 
ships and making enemy goods liable to confiscation when carried upon 
neutral ships. On the other hand Holland, primarily interested as a neutral 
stale in maintaining its carrying trade, began in 1650 to conclude treaties 
stipulating that ‘‘free ships,” i.e., neutral ships, should make “free goods,” 
although in order to purchase this concession from belligerents the Dutch 
were obliged to concede the parallel rule of “enemy ships, enemy goods,” thus 
allowing neutral goods to .share the fate of the enemy vessel. The First 
Armed Neutrality of 1780, under the leadership of Russia, asserted the ex¬ 
emption of belligerent cargoes in neutral ves.scls, without, however, conceding 
the liability of neutral cargoes in enemy vessels.'”’ The United States enforced 
the traditional British rules, e.xccpt where there were treaty obligations to the 
contrary. In the case of the Ncretdc '' Chief Justice Marshall was able to 
detlaro in 1815 that it had been “fully and unequivocally recognized by the 
United States” that “the goods of an enemy found in the vessel of a friend 
are prize of war, and that the goods of a friend found in the vessel of an 
enemy arc to bo restored.” At the close of the Crimean war Great Hritain 
and France, by the Declaration of Taris of 1856, abandoned their traditional 
rules and accepted the provision that “the neutral flag rovers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war,” and that “neutral goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture under enemy’s 
flag.” ■" 

Transfer of Might a neutral state protect its citizens in their newly acquired [)roperty in 
vi'6.sdVt() case they .should purchase from citizens of a belligerent state merchant 
neutral Hag ye^sels which the circuin.stances of the war might make it advantageous to 
sell? Must the other belligerent actiuiesce in the loss of the opportunity of 
capturing such vessels on the high seas? The question was highly contro¬ 
versial. Down to the year 1908 (ireat Britain and the United States followed 
the rule that such transfers were valid when bona fide; that is, when no 
right of repurchase was reserved to the vendor and no right to share in 
profits.'' On the other hand France and Ru.s.sia refused to recognize even 

See abovT, j). 12, n. 29. 

\ '^iiivcy ol the Ions controversy may be found in Hall, International Law, §§ 254-256. 

See on the jieneial subject, Scott, ed , The Armed Neutralities oj lyiiu and iSoo 

9 Ciaiich .v '58 (rSisJ. Fenwick, Cases, 757. 

The chief justice was also of the opinion, mistakenly, that the rule was “a part of the 
oriRinal law ot nations, as Keiierally, perha|)s universally, acknowledged.” Ibid It should 
be obseived that while the couits ot the United States were laying down the liability ot 
enemy goods to laptuic in neuti.il bottoms, the executive department, solicitous to protect 
the inleu'-ts of the United States as a neutial, sought to est.ibh«h the rule of “free shijis, 
free goods," concluding a number of tieaties to that effect, as, for example, the treaty of 
1854 with Rii'-sia, See Moore, Dinesl, VII, § 1195. 

For the text ol the declaration, sec Higgins, The Ilag,ite Peace Conferences, p i 

In tlie case of the Noydt Gedacht, 2 C. Rob. ij7 n (1799), a small Dutch fi.shing vc.sscl 
which had been transferr^ to a neutral was condemned as Dutch projieity because of a 
condition in the bill of 'ale to rcconvey at the eiiil of the war. In the ca.se of the Benito 
Estenger, 176 U S 568 (1900), a Spanish vessel sold by its owneis to a llritish firm after 
the outbreak of war and captured by a United States cruiser was condemned as law!ill 
prize on the ground that the transfer was “merely colorable” and that the original owner 
-still retained a beneficial interest in the vessel. 
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bona fide transfers when made after the outbreak of the war. At the London 
Naval Conference of 1908-1909 an attempt was made to reconcile conflicting 
views.” Ihe result was that the Declaration of London made a distinction 
between the transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag hejore and ajtrr the 
outbreak of hostilities, conditions being laid down to determine whether there 
should be a presumption for or against the sale in the two cases.""’ 

During the first World War quc.stions of transfer were at issue Ivnween 
neutrals and belligerents on a number of occasions. A number of German 
merchant vessels were transferred to American registry under conditions 
suggesting a retention of ownership, in whole or in part by German nationals. 
In the case of the Dacia, a German vessel lying in an American port was 
purcha.sed by an American citizen and admitted to American registry. Being 
captured in February, 1915, by a From h cruiser, .she was condemned as law¬ 
ful prize in accordance with Article 56 of the Declaration of London, which 
the French prize-court chose to recognize a^ binding" The urgint need of 
merchant vessels led to the introduction of a bill in the United States Con¬ 
gress providing for the purchase of German merchant vcfsels by corporations 
financed in part by the government. The bill drew sharp criticism as a viola¬ 
tion of neutrality and failed of p.issage.®'^' 

The conflict between the right of a neutral .state to protect the commerce 
of its citizens and the right of the belligerent to starve out the enemy by 
capturing goods destined to it marked the history of international relations 
from the earliest days and remained unsolved through both World Wars. 
As was to be e.xpected, the different maritime states were influenced by their 
national interests. Great Britain favoring the .side of the belligerent and 
Holland defending the claims of neutrals. Conditions ullen reached the point, 
as in the case of the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, where neutral 
states prepared to fight for their neutral rights.*’" More than once war was 
narrowly averted in consequence of the exaggerated pretensions of bellig¬ 
erents. 'J'he United States, suffering from the British and French blockades 
during the Napoleonic Wars, championed the cause of neutrals;"' but when 
itself a belligerent in 1861-1865 the American Govermnent extended the scope 
of existing rules of blockade and contraband so as to starve out the Con¬ 
federate States more effectively."" Great Britain took, for the time the side 
of the neutrals. After long discussions by jurists and governments the Declara¬ 
tion of London finally presented a comprehensive and fairly precise code of 


A Minimaly of the opposing points of view may be found in Higgins, op cU , pp. 600 II. 
Articles 55, S<’ 

5'French Council of Stale, 1916. Ilackworth, Higcit, VI, 532 u- 

Upon the general subject, sec Gainer, /iit /.flw and the World War, 1, Chap Vll, 
E. M Bon hard, "Tiansfcr of Flag and the Declaration of London,” Columbia Law Review, 

Grotiiis^ ( lies the ^case of Demetrius who, while planning to starve Athens into sur¬ 
render, hanged the master and the pilot of a ship that attempted to carry in gram, “having 
in this way deterred otheis he made himself master of the city.” De jure belli ac pacts, Bk. 
Ill, Chap I, § V. 

The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, pp. 299, 531. 

See below, p 634. 

“2 See below, p. 635. 
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law upon the subject. But the interests at issue were too vital to make it 
possible to secure ratification of the compromises there reached.®^ The conflict 
of interests between belligerents and neutrals was indeed irreconcilable; but 
it took the experience of two World Wars to prove it conclusively. 

It was agreed on the eve of the first World War that a blockade need not 
be limited, as in earlier times, to the investment of fortified ports. It might 
extend to all the ports of the enemy .state, including the entire enemy coast¬ 
line. At times international rivers were included in a blockade, as in the case 
of the mouth of the Danube by the enemies of Russia in 1854, in spite of the 
protest of neutral states. On the other hand the United .Slates refrained 
from blockading the Rio Grande in 1861-1865. The Declaration of London of 
1909 provided that “a blockade must not extend beyond the ports and coasts 
belonging to or occupied by the enemy” and that “the blockading forces must 
not bar access to neutral ports or coasts.” 

The first and fundamental rule of a blockade was that it must be a real 
blockade. It was not enough for the belligerent to draw a line around the 
blockaded country and call upon neutral ve.ssels to keep outside it. If the 
belligerent could not maintain a sufficiently effective blockade to constitute a 
real danger to vessels attempting to evade it, the blockade was not a legal one 
and an occasional capture would not be valid. In the Russian declaration 
which accompanied the Armed Neutrality of 1780, it was said that “as to 
what concerns a port blocked up, we ought not, in truth, to consider as such 
any but those which are found so well .shut up by a fixed and sufficient 
number of vessels belonging to the power which attacks it, that one can not 
attempt to enter into such port without evident danger.” ’ At the opening 
of the nineteenth century the United States contested the legality of the 
“paper blockades” declared both by Great Britain against France in 1806 
and by France against Great Britain later in the same year. By way of 
retaliation each against the other, both countries declared even more sweep¬ 
ing blockades in 1S07. I'^e United States, after attempting to avoid conllicts 
with the belligerents by putting an embargo on American commerce destined 
to foreign ports and later by prohibiting commercial intercourse with the 
belligerents and their dependencies, finally entered the war in 1812 against 
Great Britain as the more serious of the two offenders.®” 

In 1856, at the close of the Crimean War, the Declaration of Paris formally 
announced the rule that “blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective; 
that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy.” The general principle was now definitely established; 
but within five years the American Civil War came to show that the general 

See Bcntwich, The Declaration of London; Garner, Prize Law, 160 ff ; Fenwick, Am 
Neutrality: Trial and Failure, V; Colombos, A Treatise on the Law of Prize. 

“^Articles j, 18 For the text, see Scott, The Declaration of London. 

Savage, Policy of the United States towards Maritime Commerce in War, I, 140. 
f'*’’ The paper blockades of the Napoleonic wars fill many pages of the early history of 
the United States. Sec, in particular, Bemis, Diplomatic Hi'itory of the United States, Chap. 
IX, Latanc, History of American Foreign Pohey, Chap. VI 

For the text of the Declaration, see Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, p. i. 
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principle was far from a practical solution of the problem. British merchant 
ves.sels, planning to run the blockade established around the Confederate 
States, found it convenient to use British neutral ports in the Bahamas as 
stopping places on their way to the blockaded ports. Was it lawful to capture 
them on their way from London or Liverpool to the neutral port used as a 
stopping place? The United States applied to such cases the doctrine of 
“continuous voyage,” already applied by British courts in dealing with pro¬ 
hibited colonial trade."'* Moreover, the further and more important innovation 
was introduced of distinguishing between the destination of the vessel and 
the destination of the cargo, so as to meet the case where the vessel itself had 
a bona fide neutral destination, but the cargo wa^ to be transshipped to a 
smaller and swifter vessel which would have a better chance of running the 
blockade. Cargoes so transshipped came to be known as “continuous trans¬ 
ports,” and the rule applied to them was known as the doctrine of “ultimate 
destination.” Tn the leading case of the Springbok,’' the Siipteme Court 
condemned the cargo of a British vessel captured en route tn Nassau on the 
ground that the character of the cargo wa such as to indicate that its true 
destination was a blockaded port. “We cannot doubt,” said the court, “that 
the cargo was originally .shipped with intent to violate the blockade; that the 
owners of the cargo intended that it should be transshipped at Nassau to a 
smaller vessel more likely to succeed in reaching safely a blockaded port than 
the Springbok: that the voyage from London to the blockaded port was, as 
to cargo, both in law and in the intent of the parties, one voyage: and that 
the liability to condemnation, if captured during any part of the voyage, 
attached to the cargo from the time of sailing.” Shortly after, in the case 
of the Peterhoff,'' a British vessel captured cn route to Matamora'?, Mexico, 
about forty miles up the Rio Grande River, opposite the town of Brownsville, 
Texas, the court held that the trade between London and !Matamoras did not 
violate the blockade, even though the goods might be transported “by inland 
navigation” to the blockaded country.’** 

The rule applied in the case of the Springbok brought forth sharp criticism 
from neutral states as having the effect of extending the blockade of enemy 
ports to neutral ports as well. A committee of the Institute of International 
Law condemned the theory as “a serious inroad upon the rights o." neutral 
nations.” ’ ’ Finally, the Declaration of London rejected it in laying down 

See the “Rule of 1756," below, p 643. 

s Wallace i (iRb6). Fenwick, Cases, 763. For the views of publicists on this famous 
case, -sec Biiggs, The DocUtnr of Continuom Voyage. 

■" With lespect to the character of the cargo the couit observed that it referred to it only 
as evidence ot its destination, for “contraband or not, it could not be condemned if really 
destined for Nassau and not beyond; and contraband or not, it must be condemned if 
destined to any rebel port ” . , 1 . 

For cases illustrating the doctrine of ultimate destination as applied to contraband, see 
below, p. 038. The student should observe that in many cases the courts failed to distinguish 
carefully between the rules governing blockade and those governing contraband, with re¬ 
sulting confusion on the part of critics and commentators. 

5 Wallace 28 086G). Fenwick, Cases, 767, Hudson, Cases, 1373. 

For the question of rontrab.and in connection with the same case, sec below, p 630. 

See Moore, Digest, VII, 732. 
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the provision that “whatever may be the ulterior destination of a vessel or of 
her cargo, she can not be captured for breach of blockade, if, at the moment, 
she is on her way to a non-blockaded port.” But the Declaration remained 
unratified, and with the coming of the first World War the condemned rule 
reappeared in more drastic form than before. 

In the opening days of the war Great Britain proclaimed that, in con¬ 
sequence of the indiscriminate sowing of mines on the high seas by Germany, 
a system of mine-fields had been established in the North Sea."' On February 
4, 1915, Germany retaliated by a decree making the waters surrounding the 
British Isles a “war zone” within which all enemy vessels, of commerce as 
well as of war, would be sunk without warning. By way of retaliation on its 
part. Great Britain announced on March i, 1915, that it was its intention 
“to detain and take into port ships carrying goods of presumed enemy destina¬ 
tion, ownership, or origin.” The procedure was not designated as a blockade 
and was not planned to conform to the conditions of a valid blockade. An 
order in council of March ii provided that all ve.ssels of enemy destination 
be required to discharge their goods in a British port and that vessels of 
neutral destination might be required to do the same. The United States, in 
a note of March 30, refused to accept the plea of retaliation in justification 
of illegal measures injurious to neutral states and protested against the provi¬ 
sions of the order as constituting “a practical assertion of unlimited bellig¬ 
erent rights over neutral commerce within the whole European area.” In its 
reply on July 24 the British Government pointed out that the neutral coun¬ 
tries adjacent to Germany afforded her convenient opportunities for carrying 
on trade with foreign countries and that a blockade limited to enemy ports 
“would leave open routes by which all kinds of German commerce could pass 
almost as easily as through the ports in her own territory.” If, it was argued, 
the United States might, when a belligerent, intercept goods destined for 
enemy territory before they reached the neutral ports from which they were 
to be reexported, was it unfair for Great Britain to pursue the same methods 
when the second stage of the journey was by land? 

What little there was left of the law of blockade at the close of the first 
World War soon fell before the demands of the belligerents in the second 
World War. In addition to the regular blockade established by Great Britain 
to prevent imports into Germany, a new form of blockade was designed to 
prevent exl>orts from Germany as well. The theory behind the new restrictions 
was that if Germany could be prevented from selling goods abroad it would 
be unable to* obtain the exchange necessary to buy goods from other nations, 
even from those adjacent to Germany. A blockade against exports was thus 
an indirect, and under the circumstances a very effective way of preventing 

'* See above, pp 587 fi. Savage, op. cit., II, So, 185, 188. 

"’’The documentary history of the negotiations may be found in the AmericoK White 
Book, I-IV, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations oj the United States, I9I4-i()t 7; or, 
in more compact form, in Carlton Savage, Policy of the United States toward Maritime 
Commerce in War, II, 50-51. See also Hackworth, Digest, VII, 114 ff , where the documents 
of the controversy are summarized 
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imports. On November 27, 19.^9, Great Britain, by Order in Council, under¬ 
took to intercept all ships and all goods coming from German ports or ports 
in occupation by Germany and all ships from whatever port sailing after 
December 4 having on board goods of German origin or German ownership, 
and to require that the goods be discharged in a British or Allied port.^“ 

Against this order the United States vigorously protested, arguing that inter¬ 
ference by belligerents with neutral shipping was, under the rules of interna¬ 
tional law, strictly limited to breach of blockade and capture of contraband, 
under neither of which heads the announced order to seize exports from 
Germany could be brought.” 

The right of a belligerent to intercept goods of a military character on their Whatis 
way to the enemy was at the time (Jrotius wrote only another aspect of the 
right to maintain blockade. Iloth were means by which a belligerent sought 
to isolate the enemy, and the capture of contraband goods was merely an 
extension of the scope of blockade beyond the particular jwrts that were being 
blockaded. The question which Groti'i'- sd out to answer remained a subject 
of international controversy until thr adoption of the Declaration of London: 
what articles destined to the enemy are to be regarded as of such military 
advantage to him as to warrant the belligerent in capturing them, as well as 
the vessel carrying them? Arms and other munitions of war were obviously 
of such character, and Grotius was of the belief that a neutral furnishing 
them became “of the party of the enemy.” On the other hand, there were 
articles that were of no use in war; and the carriage of these was, therefore, 
not a matter of complaint by the belligerent. But, again, there were objects 
“useful both in war and out of war, such as money, provisions, ships, and 
other fittings.” These, it was stated, might be intercepted by the belligerent 
according to the circumstances of the war, when their carriage to the enemy 
would prolong his resistance." 

The clas.sificalion offered by Grotius became the basis of the British, and opposinR 
later of the American, doctrine of contraband. A long and comprehensive list 
of articles was drawn up and divided between those which were absolute con¬ 
traband under all circumstances and those which were only conditional 
contraband depending upon evidence of their intended use for military pur¬ 
poses. In contrast with the British and American doctrines, France and other 
Continental states ruled out the class of occasional or conditional contraband 
and limited the list of absolute contraband to a smaller number of articles. 

In both cases the lists of contraband articles changed frequently; and in 
some instances treaty provisions made the same article contraband with re¬ 
spect to one contracting power and non-contraband with respect to another.’^ 


-‘ Ibid, ijq When oyaiai ^ mcasun-i., Italy 

IX'rrf « "mns?rol« dc-ch.iw Itol the .».l i. question »» “•» i™‘»W' "“‘y 
to the hfc and wotk of the Italian peopl^ Cmd 6x91. 

tSrdeSpS law. see P^ke, law of Contraband ofWar, 

Chaps. IV, V, HM, International Law. §§ 237-239; Alherlcy-J ones, Commerce in War. 
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rmvibions A fiii il Settlement of the long controversy was attempted in the Declaration 
neclaiation of London. A specified list of articles of absolute contraband was drawn up, 

ofLoncioa which might be supplemented by other articles “exclusively used for war” 

upon notification by a particular slate. This list was followed by a second list 
of articles of conditional contraband, being articles “susceptible of use in war 
as well as for purposes of peace.” This list might also be extended to other 
similar articles by special notification. Conspicuous in this list were “food¬ 
stuffs,” which had been regarded by France and Russia as absolute con¬ 
traband, as well as fuel, vessels, and railway material. A third or “free list'’ 
consisted of articles “not susceptible of use in war,” which could not be 
declared contraband. Among other items in this list were raw cotton, wool, 
hemp, rubber, and metallic ores.*’" 

The distinc- The elaborate provisions of the Declaration of London showed little ability 
dbloiiltc'and 0*^ ^hc part of the delegates to anticipate the future. I'he attempt to draw up 

conditional g definitive free list, including cotton, rubber and metallic ores, when science 

contraband . . , . ii- 

was announcing the invention of new instruments of warfare and substitutes 
for existing war materials was to invite violation of the provisions even if 
they had been ratified.’’* But more extraordinary was the failure to realize 
that the traditional distinction between absolute and conditional contraband 
had lost its meaning. A hundred years earlier prize-courts could determine 
with fair accuracy the destination of goods, whether for military or civilian 
use. In the case of the Jonge Margaretha,’^^ decided in 1799, a cargo of Dutch 
cheeses captured on its way from Am.sterdam to Brest, at that time a French 
port of naval equipment, was condemned by the British court as contraband, 
because destined obviously for the use of the armed forces of the enemy. Had 
the same cargo been destined to “a general commercial port,” said the court, 
it would have been exempt from capture as being intended for “civil use.” 
There was no question at this time of inland transportation from a purely 
commercial port to the armed forces of the enemy operating in the interior of 
the country. If the goods were not to be used by the military forces at the 
port of first depo.sit, (hey were not to be u.sed by them at all.** ' 

By the time of the American Civil War conditions had changed sufficiently 
to warrant an extension of the traditional rule. The existing doctrine of block¬ 
ade was, as has been seen, extended to take care of goods which were to be 
deposited in adjacent neutral ports and subsequently transshipped into smaller 

The fjositions taken by the different naval powers with resfjert to particular articles 
in di'<pute naturally reflected the military interest of the particular power in having tho 
artide included in or excluded from the list Sec Higgins, op cit, where the famous 
“Renault Report” is translated m full. 

^' The Committee which presented the Report ventured the observation that the chapter 
on contraband of war “deals with a matter which has sometimes given rise to serious dis¬ 
putes between belligerents and neutrals” and that “peaceful trade may be grateful f.Hfl 
for the precision with which a subject of the highest importance to its interests is now for 
the first time treated” Ibid, 582. 

r C. Rob. 181J (1799). Fenwick, Cases, 771. 

During the war between the United States and Great Britain, t 8 t 2 -i 8 i 4 , a Swedish 
vessel, the Commercen, carrying a cargo of grain to the neutral port of Bilboa, Spain, was 
captured and its cargo condemned as being destined for the use of the British fleet lying in 
the harbor, i Wheaton, 382 (1816). 
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and faster vessels which might have a better chance of running the blockade. 

In like manner the prize courts of the United States applied the doctrine of 
continuous voyage to the carriage of contraband. In the case of the Petcr- 
hoff,^' captured en route to Matamoros, Mexico, oppejsite Brownsville, 'I'exas, 
that part of the cargo consisting of military articles whose evident destina¬ 
tion was the Confederate States was condemned, although the vessel itself 
and its non-contraband cargo were released. This doctrine became known as 
the doctrine of “continuous transport” or the doctrine of “ultimate destina¬ 
tion,” and it was sharply attacked at the time as an unwarranted innovation. 
Subsequently, however, it came to be more generally regarded with favor, and 
it was applied by Great Britain during the Boer War in the case of the 
German ship Bundrsrath," ' captured en route to the neutral port of Lourenqo 
Marques in Delagoa Bay. In this instuiue the contraband cargo was con¬ 
demned and the vessel released. The Decl.iration of London subsequently 
affirmed the new doctrine, provifling that in the case of absolute contraband 
“it is immaterial whether the carriage of goods is direct or entails either 
transshipment or a subsequent traii'-poit by land.” Even conditional contra¬ 
band was to be liable to capture when found on board a vessel bound for 
territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy, e.xcept when it was to be 
discharged at an intervening neutral port. 

The innovations of the American (.’ivil War, widely discussed as they were 
during the years that followed, were as nothing compared to the innovations 
of the first World War. For a network of railways now spread over Europe, war 
and conditional contraband landed in a neutral port could leadily find its 
way to the armies of the enemy. Great Britain began by transferring articles 
from the free list of the Declaration of London to the contraband list, and 
from the list of conditional contraband to that of absolute contraband. Since 
the Declaration of London was not in force, the matter had to be decided 
on the basis of customary international law. Unwrought copper presented a 
problem, and Secretary Bryan found “some embarras-sinent” in dealing with 
the problem in view of the fact that the United States had in the past placed 
“all articles from which ammunition is manufactured” in its contraband 
lisl.'^” He also found it necessary to yield on the point of having petroleum 
products proclaimed as contraband, “in view of the absolute necessity of .such 
products to the use of submarines, aeroplanes and motors.” Cotton, at first 
left on the free list, lost that status by August, 1915. Turpentine and rosin 
caused a controversy, but the outcome was the same. By October, 1915, 
specific protests were of no avail, and all that the United States could do was 
to argue the case on principle and to announce that it had no intention of 
“waiving any objections” it might entertain as to the inclusion in the British 
contraband list of “certain articles” which had been .so included.''' 

The conflict of views was equally sharp in respect to the distinction he¬ 
x'* 5 Wallace 28 (1866). Fenwitk, Cases, 773. Hudson, Cases, 1375. 

Savaget'PuV/Vy of the United States toward Maritime Commerce in ttar, II, 247. 

»■ For the text of this important document, see Savage, op at, II, 390- 
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tween absolute and conditional contraband. Promptly upon the outbreak of 
war the United States announced that under the rules of international law 
grain could be shipped to a belligerent country unless it was intended for the 
use of the army or navy or destined to a blockaded port or a port occupied by 
armed forces.®** A month later it was again insisted that foodstuffs were 
legitimate articles of commerce, and that mere destination to an enemy port 
did not justify their seizure or condemnation.*” But to Great Britain it was of 
small consequence whether the particular port at which the foodstuffs arrived 
was or was not occupied by the armed forces of the enemy. Their ultimate 
use would be determined by other considerations. In the case of the Kim and 
others,”” a number of Norwegian and Swedish vessels carrying American- 
owned cargoes of foodstuffs, rubber, and hides were captured cn route to 
Copenhagen and their cargoes condemned on the ground that they were con¬ 
signed “to order” and that the circumstances indicated that they were ulti¬ 
mately destined to Germany.”^ By April 13, 1916, Great Britain, having 
tried less effective measures, went to the length of abolishing altogether the 
distinction between absolute and conditional contraband, offering as justifica¬ 
tion the fact that so large a proportion of the inhabitant.s of the enemy 
country was taking part, directly or indirectly, in the war that the distinction 
between the armed forces and the civilian population lacked reality. More¬ 
over, the fact that the German Government had taken over the distribution 
of articles on the li.st of conditional contraband and was obviously meeting 
first the needs of the army made the distinction between the two classes of 
goods meaningless. All that the United States could now do was to notify the 
British Government of the “reservation of all rights of the United States or 
its citizens” in re.spect to any interests that might be adversely affected.”-’ 
The rights reserved were obviously no more than technical ones. 

The “rationing” of neutral countries followed in order of logic if not of 
law. As previously applied, the doctrine of “continuous transports” or the 
doctrine of “ultimate destination” did not condemn goods which were to be 
sold in the open market of the neutral port. Yet it soon became clear that 
even a guarantee from the neutral states adjacent to Germany was not enough 
to satisfy Great Britain. The larger the volume of foodstuffs and other sup¬ 
plies which neutral merchants could import, the larger the quantity of 
domestic produce that could be spared for overland shipment to Germany. 
In consequence Great Britain undertook to determine what were the normal 
imports of the neutral countries in time of peace and to hold them to the 
same average quantity in time of war. Whatever was in excess of that amount 

Circular of August ig, 1914. Savage, op. at., II, 189. 

Statement of September 26, 1914. Ibtd., II, 197. 

"" Including the Alfred Nobel, the Bjornstjerne Bjormon, and the Fridland, f 19151 Pro¬ 
bate 215. Fenwick, Cases, 775; Hudson, Cases, 1378. 

The British court found, upon examining trade stattslics, that “these vessels were 
carrying towards Copenhagen within less than a month more than Ihiiteen times the quan¬ 
tity of lard which had been imported annually to Denmark for each of the three years 
before the war." 

Savage, op. cit., II, 532 The "reservation” by the United States of its neutral rights 
was forgotten after it had itself entered the war. 
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must be presumed to reach Germany by way of substitution."'’ Neutral states 
adjacent to Germany were thus put on “rations,” and what was in effect a 
complete blockade of (iermany was established. It was done, however, not by 
application of the rules Roverning blockade, but by an extended operation of 
the doctrines of contraband. In spite of the protests of the United States 
while still a neutral against the new application by Great Britain of the 
doctrine of continuous transports, once the United States itself became a 
belligerent it set up a plan of licensing trade with neutrals which was to all 
intents and purposes only another form of the rationing system.*'‘ 

During the first W(3rld War a .system of “navicerts” was developed by tht 
British Admiralty in accordance with which neutral shippers might avoid the 
delays incident to visit and search in British control ports by applying to the 
British Embassy for a mvicnrt, stating the character of their shipments and 
the destination of their goods. The United States, after first holding that 
belligerents should make their seaich ol neutral vessels (jii the high seas at 
the time of visit,*'"' later realized the imi»ra:ticality of its position, acquiesced 
in the new system and cotiperated in putting it into effect."® 

As in the case of the law of blockade, what little there w'as left of the law 
of contraband at the close of the first World War was finally disposed of 
during the second World War. The United States had in the years preceding 
the second war clearly indicated that it had no intention to defend the rights 
of neutral trade upon which it had insisted so strenuously during the first 
World War."' To do .so might involve the risk of being drawn into the war; 
and it was better, so the dominant opinion in Congress held, to abandon the 
“freedom of the seas” rather than to permit the commercial interests of 
individual traders to become an influence that might favor the cau.se of one 
or <ither of the belligerents.*-’^ In consequence there were no protests by the 
United States against the new contraband lists proclaimed by Great Britain 
in September, 19.39, or again.>»t the rationing of states adjacent to the Axis 
Pow'crs.''' 'I'lie new form of control fran.sferred the blockade “from the seas 
to the quays.” 

‘ See Hritish Statement of the Measuics Adopted to Intercept the Sea-Borne Com¬ 
merce ol Cienii.oiy, Am Jounuil, Vol. 10 (1916), Supp , 87, 96. 

“' See Savage, vp. ct!, 11, loi. 

Note ol NoMinher 7, i.ji t Ibid., II, 231. 

The .sy-teni i.s (liMiibed in detail in Ritrhic, The “NavUert” Systrw during the World 
War. Conipaie the elahoiate !,>stem of "ceitilicdtes of neutralit\’' propobwl l)> the Harvard 
Re.scarch, Draft Convention on the Rights and Duties of Aeutral States tn \aval and 
Aciial War, Article.s 41 ff. 

For the u.sc ol the naviieit duiing the second World War, see M Moos, "The Navicert in 
World War 11,” li» Join mil, Vol. 38 (1944), uS- 

See tlie niuti.ilit\ leKi'-laUon ol 193.5-19.VJ, above, pp 616 ff 

See above, p. 617. 

For the Hiilihli contiaband lists, see Dept, of State Bvlletin, Vol. I, 250. With respect 
to the ratioriinK of neutral states, see the British statement ol September 4, 1940, m justifi¬ 
cation of making the iiaviceit system compulsory. Documents on Am. Foreign Relations, 

While the United Slates did not protest individually against the British contraband 
lists, It did join with the other .\merican States in a formal protest Resolution (VII) on 
“Contralwnd of War,” adojitcd at the Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Panama in Sep¬ 
tember 1939, registeied the opposition of the Meeting “to the placing of foodstuffs and 
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Unneutral Moro or less analogous to the offense of carrying contraband was the act 
service neutral vessel which transported enemy troops or despatches or which 

engaged in the service of the enemy. By customary law such a vessel was 
subject to confiscation by reason of the business in which it was engaged, 
irrespective of its destination. Tn the case of the Atalanta,""' a Bremen ship 
and cargo were condemned because the vessel was captured when secretly 
conveying a packet containing despatches from the government of the Isle 
de France to the minister of marine at Paris. The classic incident was that 
of the British mail-steamer Trent. This ship was stopped on its way from 
Habana to St. Thomas by an American cruiser in 1861, and two of its pas¬ 
sengers, Mason and Slidell, Confederate commissioners to Great Britain and 
France, were forcibly removed. The United States claimed that since des¬ 
patches were clearly contraband, “the bearers or couriers who nntlertook to 
carry them fall under the same condemnation,” whereas Great Britain held 
that the character and office of the persons captured did not make them con¬ 
traband. In consequence, however, of the act of the American captain in 
removing the commissioners from the vessel, rather than bringing the vessel 
before a prize-court, the United States complied with the demand of Great 
Britain and relea.sed the prisoners."” More serious was the offense of a neu¬ 
tral vessel which hired itself out to the enemy for the transport of troops or 
other services.'"'- In the case of the Manoxiba,"'^ a French steamer was taken 
into port by an Italian cruiser in 1912 and made to surrender a number of 
passengers of Turkish nationality. A tribunal of the Hague Court of Arbitra¬ 
tion, to which the ca.se was referred, decided that there was sufficient ground 
for believing that the passengers were members of the Turkish armed forces 
to warrant the demand for their surrender. At the London Naval Conference 
elaborate rules were drawn up covering the various forms of unneutral 
service; but the failure of the parties to ratify the Declaration of T.ondon 
left the law in the uncertain state it was before. 

During the first World War there were numerous cases of vessels captured 
and confiscated for various forms of unneutral service. A typical case was that 
of the Norwegian ves.sel Thor,^"' which was condemned by a British prize- 
court for having been chartered to a German company and in that capacity 
having taken on a cargo of coal in the United States and steamed out upon 
the high seas to await contact with German cruisers. In the case of the 

clothinR intended for civilian populations, not destined directly or indirectly for the use 
of d bclli^cient government or its armed forces, on lists of contraband ” Int Conjervntcs of 
Am States, i93s-iij40, p. 330 How the Meeting could have hoped that (treat Britain could 
fail to find in the words “directly or indirectly” sufficient justification, if any was needed, 
to capture the foodstuffs is difficult to imagine. 

6 C. Rob 440 (1.S08). Moore, Digest, VII, 760. 

1'" For further details of this important political incident, see Moore, Digest, VII, § 1265. 

^"-’In the ca.se of the Friendship, 6 C. Rob. 420 (1807), Moore, Digest, VII, 758, an 
American vessel was condemned for having, under contract with the French Government, 
undci taken to transport French military officers and marines. A similar decision was ren¬ 
dered in the case of the Orozembo, 6 C. Rob. 430 (1807), where only a small number of 
officers were being conveyed Moore, op, cit., 759. 

Scott, Hague Court Reports, 341. 
j British and Colonial Prize Cases, 229 (1914). 
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Federico a Spanish vessel was condemned by the French Prize ('ouncil for 
carrying from Barcelona to Genoa German and Austro-Hungarian nationals 
called to the colors. 

A special form of unneutral service, now possessing only historical interest, The Rule 
was responsible for the introduction of the doctrine of continuous voyage. By 
the Rule of 1756 Great Britain forbade neutral merchants to engage in time 
of war in the commerce between enemy colonial ports and the mother- 
country which was closed to them in time of peace. In the leading case of the 
William ,an American ve.ssel had shipped its cargo at La Guaira and had 
then taken it to Marblehead, Massachusetts, where it was unloaded and then 
reshipped. Being captured cn route to Bilbao, Spain, the vessel and cargo 
were condemned on the ground that the voyage from T,a Guaira to Bilbao, 
although broken, was in reality one continuous voyage.^^^ 

As a means of enforcing the belligerent right to capture neutral vessels for visit .md 
breach of blockade and to confiscate contraband goorls, international law 
recognized the further right of the bflligcrejit to visit and search all merchant 
vessels encountered on the high Resistance on the part of the neutral 
vessel to vi.sit and search, or the attempt to c.scape by llight, subjected it to 
the same penalties which were intheted upon belligerent vessels."*** It w'as a 
matter of controversy whether a neutral vessel was exempt from visit and 
search when sailing under convoy of a warship of its own nationality. In the 
leading case of the Matin ,a Swedish merchantman, sailing under convoy 
of a Swedish man-of-war, was condemned by the British prize-cf)urt on the 
ground of sharing impliedly in the resistance offered by the frigate. A hundred 
years and more later the controversy was settled by the Declaration of 
London, holding against the British claim; but by that time the British 
practice had lost its point, owing to the better observance of neutrality by 
belligerents and neutrals alike. 

The conflicting points of view at the London Naval Conference with rc.spect Disiructi 
to the right claimed by belligerents to destroy neutral prize.s when they could pr,,,... 
not to be taken into port for adjudication was settled by a compromise: neutral 
prizes were, as a general principle, not to be destroyed, but as an e.xception 
they might be destroyed if the act of taking them into port “would involve 
danger to the war.ship or to the success of the operations in which she is 
engaged at the time.” This was practically a carte hlamhe. for the German 
cruisers roaming the high seas at the beginning of the fir.st World \\ ar, which 
could not risk attempting to bring their prizes into |3ort. In January, 1915, an 
American vessel, the William P. Frye, sailing from Seattle to Queenstown 


Scott .and JacKc-r, Cavr?, See also Hackworth, Digest, VII, 112 
i'"-. c Rob jSs (1806). Scott and Jaeger, Cases, 976 , r, 

1 "' On the general subject of unncutial service, sec Haivard Rcse.arth, Diaft Convention 
on Rights and Duties of Stales in Naval and Aerial War, Articles 6.;, 65, comparable texts 

u)s |5"^. above, p 595. The customary rule was confirmed by the Declaration of London, 
Art. 03. 

>"!'i C Rob 340 (1799) Fenwick, Coses, 791- 
11 “ Article 49. 
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Case of the 
Robin Moor 


Prize-courts 


The Inter¬ 
national 
Prize Court 
of 1907 


with a cargo of wheat, was captured by a German cruiser and sunk at sea. 
The United States protested on the ground that the destruction of the Frye 
was in violation of the treaties of 1799 and 1828. Germany contested the 
interpretation of the treaties and further defended the capture on the ground 
that the cargo, being destined to fortified ports, was conditional contra¬ 
band.’" 

It was to be expected that the rigor which marked other phases of German 
warfare would extend to the use of the submarine against neutral shipping. 
But certain cases appeared to offer no other explanation than open defiance 
of the law. In May, 1941, the Robin Moor, a neutral American vessel, was 
sunk by a German submarine on the high seas, the [jassengers and crew being 
left afloat in small life-boats. President Roosevelt, in describing the act to 
Congress, .said: “The total disregard shown for the most elementary prin¬ 
ciples of international law and of humanity brands the sinking of the Robin 
Moor as the act of an international outlaw.” 

The determination of the legality of the capture by a belligerent of enemy 
or neutral merchant vessels and of their liability to confiscation rested with 
the prize-courts of the belligerent state. These courts were domestic tribunals, 
organized and exercising their functions in accordance with the provisions of 
national legislation. But although the authority and the jurisdiction of prize- 
courts were derived from national law, the rules which they applied to the 
cases coming before them were the rules of international law, except in so far 
as special national legislation might have prescribed a particular interpreta¬ 
tion of thc.se rules."’ As a matter of fact, national legislation frequently 
intervened to direct the judgment of prize-courts, and their decisions must be 
discounted to that extent when cited as evidence of international law. 

Owing to the numerous controversies between belligerents and neutral 
states arising from the diverse interpretations of international law by bellig¬ 
erent prize-courts, as well as from contested points of fact, proposals were 
made from time to time looking to the creation in time of war of i)rize-courts 
upon which neutral states as well as both belligerents would be represented. 
These efforts culminated in the adoption by the Hague Conference of 1907 of 
the Convention (XII) Relative to the Establishment of an International 
Prize Court. The convention, although not signed by all the powers and not 


m Am. While Book, II, 185 ft., Ill, 311 If., Garner, Puze Law, pp. 3 fl,, PS, Hackworth, 
Digest, 257, 278, Harvaid Draft. Article 61 and comment 

"^Department of State Bidleitn, Vol. IV, p 741. Neveithele.ss, .such are the ways of 
diplomacy, the payment of the claim submitted was accepted as beinK “in satislaclion and 
full settlement” for the losses and damaues sustained. Hackworth, Digest, VI, 487. 

"■1 The classic .statement of the functions of prizc-couits is that sicen in the case of the 
Maria, i C. Rob. 340 (above, p. 643): “I tiust that it has not escaped my anMou-' rccollee- 
tion for one moment what it Ls that the duty of my station calls foi fiom me,- namely, to 
consider myself as stationed here not to deliver occasional and shifting opinions to .serve 
present purposes of particular national interest, but to administer with indifference that 
justice which the law of nations holds out, without distinction, to independent .states, some 
happening to be neutral and some to be belligerent. The seat of judicial authority is, 
indeed, locally here, in the belliKerent country, according to the known law and practice of 
nations; but the law itself has no locality.” Sec Ro.scoe, Lord Stowcll: His Life and the 
Development of English Prize Law, Chaps. IV-VII 
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ratified by any, was widely discussed as a constructive solution of the prob¬ 
lem,^ It provided that, while national courts should continue to exercise 
original jurisdiction over prize cases, an appeal might be taken in all cases 
involving the property of neutrals and in certain cases involving enemy prop¬ 
erty. The law to be applied by the court was, in the absence of treaty 
provisions, to be “the rules of international law.” If no generally recognized 
rule existed, the court was to give judgment “in accordance with the general 
principles of justice and equity.” It was the uncertainty attaching to the law 
to be applied by the court that led to the calling of the London Naval Con¬ 
ference and the formulation of the Declaiation of London as a ilefinite code 
of naval warfare. 

The composition of the court was the result of a compromise between the 
claim of the smaller states to equal representation and the obvious impos¬ 
sibility of a court representing the entire body of states. Judges and deputy 
judges were to be appointed by each state and from anu ng these a court of 
fifteen judges was to be set up, eight of whom, representing the Clreat Powers, 
were to be permanent members. The other seven were to be occasiiinal mem¬ 
bers sitting by rotation according to a table annexed to the convention, which 
gave a longer or shorter term to the lesser stales according to the rank a.s- 
signed to them. This practical denial of the principle of the eiiuality of slates 
led to the refusal of a number of states, notably Brazil, to sign the convention, 
while eleven other states signed with reservation of the offending article.’*® 

See, in particular, articles by J B Sciitl and others. Am Joionnl, Vol 2 (igoS), 
pp. 21, 458, 470 For the identic note of tlie United States pioposinn that the International 
Prize Court be invested with tlie fim<tions of a couit of arbilial justice, sec ilud, Vol 4 
(iQio), 16.1, and Supp, T02. 

' See E Root, “The Real Signifuance of the Declaiation of London,” Presidential ad¬ 
dress, Prorcf'ding^, Am Soc, Int. Law, igi2, p 4 

’ *'■ See HinKins, Hague Peace Confeience, 419 ff The opposition of the Brazilian dcleRati^ 
Kuy Barbo'-a, on ground of the “palpable imquit\ 111 the foundations of a judicial institu¬ 
tion” was destined to become IcKcndaiy in Latin .4meiica 
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A. Duly of By contrast with neutral rights, neutral duties represented the conduct 
abstention it the ris'ht of the belligerent to demand of the neutral slate as the 

condition of its neutrality. The.se were of two general classes: duties of 
abstention and duties of prevention.' The duties of abstention were of a 
negative or passive character deducible from the general obligation of the 
neutral state to abstain, in its corporate capacity, from participation in the 
conllict. The duties of prevention w’ere of a positive and active character. 
The neutral state must not only refrain from giving help to either belligerent 
by any act of its own; it must take positive measures to insure that neither 
the belligerents themselves nor persons acting in their interest make use of 
its neutral territory in .such a manner as to give direct military aid to cither 
party. 

A.S late as the eighteenth century it was believed compatible with neutrality 
for a neutral state to give limited help to a belligerent when under a treaty 
obligation, previou-sly assumed, to do so.- Great Britain might have chosen 
to overlook the .special privileges granted to privateers of the United States 
in French ports, and to French privateers in United States ports, if the Treaty 
of Amity and Commerce of February 6, 1778 had not been accompanied by 
a Treaty of Alliance signed on the -'ame day.' Bui all that had long since 
been abandoned by the time of the Hague Conference of 1907. Nor was it 
enough merely to treat the two belligerents impartially. As Valtel pointed out 
in 1758, “the same number of troops, the same quantity of arms, munitions, 
etc., furnished under different circumstances, do not amount to equivalent 
help.” ' rhe neutral slate, as a corporate body, must neither directly nor 
indirectly participate in the war. What individual citizens of the neutral state 
might do was another question, governed by separate rules. The state itself, 
acting through its government, must keep absolutely aloof from the conflict. 
So rigidly was the rule interpreted that when, during the h'ranco-Prussian war, 
the United States .sold surplus supplies of munitions on the open market 
which, being bought by French agents, went to the use of the French armies, 


' Tri’iilisi'!. on internationdl law vary widely in their treatment of the subject, there l)einR 
no slaiul.ard classification recocnized by cither customary or conventional law The HaKUe 
Conventions merely di.stinguished between neutral rights and duties m war on land and in 
maritime war 

- -Sec on this point Vaftel's subtle distinctions, Droit des Gens, Book UI, §§ ror, los. 

' For the texts ot these treaties, see Miller, Treaties, Vol. 2, pp. 3, 35 For their relation 
to the status of neutiality, see Moore, Dinrst, V, 586 ft 

' 0/> III , Book III, § 104 But in this case Vattel is rcferrinR to a nation w'hich is “free 
from any olili);alion” incurred by a prior treaty. 
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there was complaint by Germany of a violation of neutrality.-- I he Haf,nie 
Convention of 1907 provided that “the supply, in any mamier. directly or 
indirectly, by a neutral Power to a belligerent Power, of warv-hip.s, ammuni¬ 
tion, or war material of any kind whatever, is forbidden.” '■ 

It remained for the second World War to witness the complete abandon¬ 
ment by the United States of this aspect of neutral duties." In the years 
preceding the war the United States had already announced the intention not 
to insist upon certain of its neutral rights in the event of war. as a means of 
avoiding conflicts with the belligerents.’' Once the war came and it was clear 
from the conduct of the Axis Powers that their acts of aggression mighi 
extend beyond the boundaries of Europe, the United Slatf-s undertook in 
self-defense to give aid to Great Britain which would ha\e been in open 
violation of neutral duty had the .status -it neutrality been adhered to strictly. 
In June, 1940, President Roosevelt tranM’enecl to *he British (jovernnicnt 
from the surplus stocks of the United Mates iiiles, macliiiie guns, tield artil¬ 
lery, ammunition, and aircraft in la.';e (ji.aim ties.*’ On September 2, 1940, 
the Government of the United State-- iidusff.recl fifty ovei-age destroyers to 
the British Government in exchange for the right to lease naval bases in 
certain British colonial possession.', in the Atlantic.”’ The following spring, in 
March, 1941, the Lend-Lease Act was approved, in accordance with which the 
president, acting through the appropriate officer, might sell, lease, or lend 
defense articles to the government of any country whose defense the president 
deemed vital to the defense of the United States. As has been .said above, all 
these acts were a departure from traditional neutrality, being based upon 
the fundamental principle of .self-defense," Their technical justification lay 
in the fact that neutrality itself had lo.st its traditional meaning and purpo.se. 
So far as international law was concerned, the United States might eciu.dly 
well have declared war. Public opinion not being ready for that step, the 
measures taken went the extreme length “short of war.’’' 


Sec Moore, Digest, VII, § ijoij. 

*■ Art. 6, Convention Rcpeiting the Right', and Duties of Neiiti U Powei'^ in Xa\:il War 
■ During the first World War the United States obseiced the duties of neiitialiU iigidly, 
making no deliberate departures from what it believed the law exacted See ILukwoith, 
Digei/, VII, Chap. XXIV, Savage, /^olicy oj the United State\ to^c'ard Maiilime Commerce 
in War, II. , . u 

''Sec above, p 616. Secretary Hull, in rcfciring to the nieai-uie.s taken, in-isUd lli.it the 
United States had not “abandoned any ol its rights under inteinational law, but had 
merely placed domestic restiictions upon them. Hackwoith, Digest, \ If, 64.S 

•’ Hackworth, D/gc-vt, VH, 690, quotes Pre.sident Roosevelt’s own desciiption ol the riuan- 
tity of goods transfeired. 

Ibid, VH, 419. The opinion of the Altorney-Geneial on that ortasion, justitying the 
transfer of the vessels, was confined to points of constitutional and statutoiy law The tech¬ 
nical violation of neutr.al duty was obvious. See aliove, p 620 Compare also the “Ogdens- 
burg Agreement” of August 18, 1940- which the United .States and C.an.ida agiei-d to 
•set up a Permanent Joint Hoard on Delense, the purpose of which was rlearl> riirerled 
against the states at war with Canada For the text, see Department of State Vol 

III, TS4 The “Hyde Park Declaration” of April :o, 1941, went lurther and rclerred not 
only to future defense but to present “assistance ” Ibid, Vol IV. 494 

i-le^,’in7il!maUon of the logical paradox, R H Jackson, adilress read before the 
Inter-American Bar A.ssociation, Habana, March 27, 1941. U94i), 

348; Q. Wright, “The Lend-Lease Bill and International Law, ibid, p. 305. 
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By the strict law of neutrality neutral states were not required to deny the 
use of their territorial waters or of their ports to the belligerents. The priv¬ 
ileges thus granted were not regarded as indirect assistance to the belligerent 
that might be able to make use of them. But the neutral must see to it that 
these privileges were not abused by the belligerents, an obligation which it is 
found more convenient to duscuss under the head of duties of prevention.^“ 

The legal basis of the various duties of prevention imposed upon the neu¬ 
tral state was the sovereign right of tne neutral state over the territc>:y 
subject to its jurisdiction. The obligation of the belligerent not to commit 
acts of hostility within neutral territory was paralleled by the obligation of 
the neutral not to ijermit them. Where it was not possible for the neutral to 
prevent the commission of the offense, it was at least possible to make such 
redress to the Injured belligerent as it might be able on its part to exact from 
the offending belligerent. The obligation imposed by the Hague Convention 
of 1907 that "‘a neutral power must not alltiw any of the acts referred to 
in Articles 2 to 4 to occur on its territory” obviously did not impose an 
obligation beyond the physical powers of the neutral. A .small state was, 
therefore, not called upon to intervene forcibly between the contending bellig¬ 
erents.’* The non-resistance of Luxemburg to the German armies in 1914 and 
of Denmark in 1940 was not an offense on their part. Nevertheless, the 
neutral had to do what it could to make redress. Tf a rapture had been made 
in its territorial waters, Jts in the case of the Florida,'-' the neutral must 
demand restoration, and if this could not be effected the neutral must make 
compen.sation to the injured belligerent. In the case of the General Arm¬ 
strong,"' an American privateer which had been attacked by a British crui.ser 
in Portuguese waters in 1814, the United States demanded redress of Por¬ 
tugal for its failure to protect the ves.sel, although the claim was disallowed 
by the arbitrator on the ground that the ves.scl had not a.sked protection from 
the Portuguese authorities.” 

A wide range of duties was imposed upon the neutral state to prevent the 
belligerent.s from making use of neutral teriitory in ways short of the actual 
commission of hostilities. Ihus the neutral state must prevent the passage 
acro.ss its territory of belligerent troops or convoys of suiiplies.’'* Belligerent 
armies, defeated in battle, might be allowed to take refuge on neutral terri- 

1 Sec below, p. 649. 

’■‘llic usf of foiLi- w.i«, however, justified a.s a matter of mutr.il if the neutral 

state lelt that it could t-atcly have lecuurse to it See above, p bjj, Neutial duty did not 
call for any fuither risk on the pait of the neutral 

’ '■ See above, p. 624. 

’ '■ Sec above, p 624. 

’■ 'Ihe IlaKue Convention (XIII) confirmed customary law in requirinj; that, if a prize 
had been tapluied in neutral waters and was still wilbiii the neutial juirabition, the neutial 
must use the means at its disposal to release the pii/e with it.s ofliters and ciew and to 
intern the prize crew 

’'*Thc IlaRuc Convention (V), Arts. 2, g, confirmed the customary rule During the 
second World War Sweden yielded to the leqiiest of Cerm.iny and I'liiland to permit a 
division of German troops to cross its neutral territory Irom Norway to Finland in 1941. 
But in doinR so it recognized the departure fiom strict neutiabty and stated that the per¬ 
mission must be regarded as exceptional and would not be granted anain. 
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tory; but in such case the neutral must intern them so as to prevent their 
escape.''' By contrast, a neutral state was not obliged to prevent the mere 
passage of belligerent warships through its territorial waters, provided the 
circumstances were not such as to indicate that (he territorial waters of the 
neutral were being used in direct connection with naval operations.-’ Ob¬ 
viously the erection of wireless telegraph stations upon neutral soil must be 
prevented, although (he Hague Convention laid down the duty in terms of a 
prohibition to belligerents again.^t the violation of neutral rights.-' The 
establishment of belligerent prize-courts in neutral ports, at times provided 
for in treaties between belligerents and neutrals, had long since been aban¬ 
doned when specifically prohibited by the Hague Convention 

But the neutral state, while under a duty to prevent its territory from ivrmissiblr 
being used by the belligerents for acts directly connected with military opera- 
tions, was not called upon to deny to belligerent war-,hips aci ess to its ports ports* 
for certain limited uses. At the time of the Hague Coni'trence in iqoy the 
custom was well-established that belligeirnt warships might be allowed the 
hospitality of neutral ports to the extent of a -lay of twenty-four hours, and 
that they might be allowed to make such repairs as were necessary to make 
them seaworthy, and might take on supplies of food and fuel such as they 
would normally take in time of peace Sharp controversies developed at The 
Hague between states, notably Great Britain, having naval stations in all 
ports of the world, and other states, notably Germany, having fewer or no 
ports.-' Compromises were reached, and the Convention concerning the 
Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in Naval Warfare was adopted to re¬ 
place the uncertain customary law.'-"' 

That the new rules would operate fairly under all circumstances was not 
contemplated. All that could be said was that they protected neutral states 
against complaints of the belligerents.-'’ Complete e.xclusion of belligerent 
warships from neutral ports would have been the logical rule; but in this 
instance logic was not the governing motive. War was on the horizon, and 
(he belligerent to whom the traditional u.sage was of advantage was interested 
in retaining the advantage even though conditions had radically changed.'-' 

Unlimited ho.spitality might be granted to merchant ships of the bellig- stMtnsof 
crents as part of the normal commerce between beUigerents and nealraU ^hant'ships 
which continued in spite of the war. But what if the merchant shii) were 
armed, while still retaining its character as a private ship? I'he case had not 
been covered by the provisions of the Hague Convention, for the arming of 


'''Ilanue Convention (V), Art. 2 
See above, p 6-'0, loi the i.'.Mics raised in the case of the AUina 
o Convention XIII, Art S 


22 Ibid, Alt. 4. 

23 See Mooie, Difie-^t, VII, § i.tis 

21 See HijiKins, IhiKiir Pour Conferenert, pp 469 ff 


2« SceJnMds^connection, the experience of the United States and other neutral Ameri¬ 
can states duiing the first Weild War H.ickwoith, Uicest, VII, 435 ff. 

2T The Haivard Draft Conventi. n re-t.ited the liadition.-iI rules on the eve of the second 


World War See Articles 33-39 .ind ermment 
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private ships for defense against privateers and pirates had long since been 
discontinued, and the advent of the submarine had not been foreseen. Shortly 
after the ()[)ening of the first World War the United States Department of 
State issued a memorandum in which it was announced that a distinction 
would be made between belligerent merchant vessels armed for offense and 
those armed for defense, and that the basis of the distinction would be the 
number, size, and position of the guns and other factors indicating the inten¬ 
tion with which the armament of the vessel was to be used. The burden of 
proof was put upon the belligerent to show a defensive purpose."® In reply 
Germany urged that armed merchant vessels were unlawful combatants and 
as such might properly be excluded from neutral ports, but that in any case 
they slnould not l)e accr)rded greater privileges than ships of war."'’’ 

Tn consequence of the offensive campaign subsequently carried on by Brit¬ 
ish armed merchant vessels against the German submarine, the United States 
Government recognized the impractical character of the policy of September, 
1914, and on January 18, 1916, made an informal proposal to Great Britain 
that an agreement should be reached between the belligerents by which, on 
the one hand, belligerent merchant vessels should be prevented from carrying 
any armament whatever and, on the other hand, submarines should be made 
to adhere strictly to the traditional rules with respect to the attack upon 
merchant vessels.’" This proposal was superseded on March 25, 1916, by new 
rules which abandoned the earlier test of the size and character of the vessel’s 
armament as determining offensive intent, and prescribed that the question 
of intent should be judged by (he commission or orders which the vessel 
carried from its government, or by it« past conduct. In the absence of such a 
commission the armerl merchant vessel was to be permitted to enjoy (he same 
unlimited hospitality in neutral ports accorded to unarmed belligerent ves¬ 
sels. ■’ 

During the opening years of the second World War the United States as 
a neutral continued to admit armed merchant .ships into its ports. The neu¬ 
trality acts of 1937 and 1939 had made provision that if the President should 
find that restrictions uixm the use by such ships of the ports of the United 
States would serve to maintain peace and protect the commercial interests 
of the United States and of its citizens, and should make proclamation of that 
fact, it should thereafter be unlawful for armed merchant ships to enter or 
to dei^art from the ports of the United States except upon the conditions 
prescribefl. But up to the time of the entrance of the United States into the 
war in December, 1941, no such proclamation had been issued.*^ 

Am. White Book, II, 43, Ilackworth, Digest, VII, 4fjo. 

2'* //;« White Book, II, 45. 

Savage, op , JI, 441. 

Savage, op ett, II, 4S7, Hackworth, Digest, VII, 494. 

Sfition S, Act of 1937, Section ir. Act of 1939. 

At the opening of the war the American republics, at a meeting of their foreign ministers 
at Panama in September, 1939, adopted a General Declaration of Neutrality of the American 
Republics, which set forth “certain standards” recognized by them as applicable under the 
circumstances. Among these standards was the declaration that belligerent armed merchant 
ships would not be assimilated to warships if they did not carry guns over a certain size 
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Not only was the neutral state under a duty to prevent the armed forces 
of the belligerents from making an improper use of Us territory, but it must 
also prevent individual persons, citizens or others, from committing acts 
which would compromise its neutrality. Here the neutral stale was in a more 
effective position with respect to the prevention of the forbi<ldcn acts, by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence it could check the act in its inception, and 
where this was not possible it could u.se its military force to defeat the project 
as soon as it was discovered, and it could impose heavy penalties as a deter¬ 
rent to attempts to commit the forbidden acts. 

but the problem was to determine what acts of individuals were to ]» 
regarded as compromising the neutrality of the state.^' C'ustom and conven¬ 
tion had combined to draw a fairly clear line between acts which amounted 
to direct military aid, and which therefoic must be nrevented, .ind other acts 
which were more in the nature of commcicial transactions and need not be 
prevented even though they miuhl be inudenially helpful to the belligerent. 
There was no logic in the classlficat; <11. acts of the second class being fre¬ 
quently far more helpful to the bel'igerenl liian acts of the first class. But 
the distinction had its origin in earlier day« when war was of a more limited 
character, and it was continued long after the circumstances under which it 
arose had fundamentally changed. That it proved to be a source of contro¬ 
versy between belligerents and neutrals was to be expected. 

Each state, being sovereign within its territory, undertook to enact its own 
domestic laws for the fulfilment of its international obligations, being guided 
by its understanding of what customary and conventional law demanded. Tn 
.some states the ordinary criminal laws appeared to furnish an adequate basis 
for the prosecution of offending individuals."” In other states, such as Great 
Britain and the United States, special laws were enacted to enable the state 
to meet more effectively the obligations impo.sed upon it. 'Phese law.s, known 
in the United States as ‘‘neutrality laws,” were thus purely domestic regula¬ 
tions and formed, as such, no part of the body of international law.“'’ On 
occasion, as in the ca.se of the neutrality acts adopted by the United Slates in 
1794 and 1818, they went considerably in advance of tlie obligations of neu¬ 
trality recognized by the international custom of the time. On other occasions, 
as in the case of the United States penal code of 1909 as applied to the 
conditions of the first World War, they fell short of the obligations of mterna- 


or Rive other reasons for believinR that their armament was to be un'd foi offensive pui- 
poses. The General Declaration, taken a.s a whole, contains a dctaikfl statement ol the 
various rules of neutrality believed by the Amciican republics to constitute the c.MstiiiR 
principles of international law .... , , ti n f . 

On the subject of neutial duties in relation to the acts of indi\iduals, sec Hall, Inter¬ 
national Law, §§ ig-22, where the relation between lerriloiial sovereiRnty and neutral 
responsibility is develojicd. • t 

For details in resiK-ct to the practice of different states, sec Deak and Jessup, 1 Co<- 
Icction of Neutrality Law!>, RrRulationi and Treaties of Yanous Countries, 2 yols O'iiO). 

The term Foreign Knlhlment Act is used in Great Britain owing to the f.icl that the 
first British act, that of i8ig, was based in part upon earliei Biilish acts loi the preven¬ 
tion of the enlistment of British subjects in foreign countiies. See above, p. 302. 
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tional law. In neither case were the obligations of the United States in point 
of international law increased or diminished."'® 

Obviously the neutral state could not permit belligerents to distribute 
within its territory commissions to serve in their armies. For this would be a 
clear violation of its sovereignty. But the case was not so clear in 1793 when 
the French Minister, Citizen Genet, sought to grant commissions to American 
citizens to .serve in the French Republican army.®" In his letter to Genet of 
June 5, 1793, Secretary Jefferson laid down the rule which later came to be 
accepted as a fundamental principle: “That it is the right of every nation to 
prohibit acts of sovereignty from being exercised by any other within its 
limits, and the duty of a neutral nation to prohibit such as would injure one 
of the warring Powers.” The United .States Neutrality Act of 1794 imposed 
a penalty upon the citizen who, within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
United States, should “accept and exercise a commission to serve a foreign 
prince or state in war by land or sea.”®'' In 1794 one Isaac Williams was 
convicted for accepting a commission under the French Republic and under 
its authority committing acts of hostility against Great Britain.'" 'I'he British 
Foieign Enlistment Act of i8r9 went further in prohiliiting the acceptance or 
exercise of such a commission outside as well as within the territory, but 
made the prohibition dependent upon acting without leave or licence of the 
King." 

In like manner the neutral state was obliged to prevent a belligerent from 
setting up a recruiting office upon neutral territory, such an act being 
equally a violation of neutral .sovereignty. The United States Neutrality Act 
of 1794 led the way in penalizing “any person,” not merely a cili/en, who 
within the territoiy or jurisdiction of the United States should “enlist or 
enter himself, or hire or retain another per.son to enlist or enter himself” in 
the service of a foreign prince or state as a soldier or seaman on board a 
vessel of war.'® The Fifth Il.ague Convention of 1907 embodied existing 
custom in providing that “corps of comkilants can not be fotmed nor recruit¬ 
ing agencies opened on the territory of a neutral Power to assist the bellig¬ 
erents.” '' The Thirteenth Hague Convention expressly prohibited belligerent 
warships from making use of neutral ports for “completing theii crews.” " 

Upon the general subject, see Fenwick, Neutrality Laim oj the United Stales, Chaps I, 
II, II\de, Int. Law, III, §§ 844 ff.; fttckworlh, DiReU, VII, §§ Osy ft 

•' hor the historical backKruund of this inteiebtiUK episode, see Hi nils, Diplomatic His¬ 
tory oj the United States, Chap VI. 

Ain. State Papers, For RcL, I, 150, Moore, Digest, VII, 8S0, Dana’s Wheaton, 450, 
note .'15. 

Cnminal Code, § 9; Rev Stat., § 5281 ; U S C , Tit. 18, Sec 21 FenMi k, op cil , 174. 
^"The (lcfend.int’s plea th.it he had expatriated himself was overruled, henwick. Cases, 
152 See above, p. 258. 

Fill comment upon this act, as well as upon the act of 1870 -..^hich replaced it, see 
West'ake, International Law, Fait II, Chap. VIII For the texts of the two acts, sec Fen¬ 
wick, op cit, 184, 191. 

Section 2. 

’ ■ .Art 4, Convention Respecting the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and Pci sons in 
War on Land. 

Art. 18, Convention Concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in Naval 

War. 
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But while the neutral state must prevent enlistments upon its soil, it was 
not under obligation to prevent individual persons, whether its own citizens 
or others, from leaving its territory with the intention of enlisting in the 
service of a belligerent when they had arrived abroad. This absence of obliga¬ 
tion, based originally, it would seem, upon the practical impossibility on the 
part of the neutral of preventing the departure of such persons, was confirmed 
by the Fifth Hague Convention in the provision that “the rcsponsibilit> of 
a neutral Power is not engaged by the fact of persons crossing the frontier 
separately to offer their services to one of the belligerents.” ' ■ During the 
first World War Secretary Bryan held that a neutral was not under obligation 
to prevent subjects of a belligerent from passing through its territory on their 
way to their mother-country with intent to enter service, pnt^^ided such per¬ 
sons, reservists, or others, “travel as individuals and not as organized, 
uniformed, or armed bodies.”^'’ 

Customary law recognized the general principle that a neutral slate must 
not permit its territory to be used a^ a starting point for hostile expeditions 
in the interest of the enemy. Such an cxpediii m would be clearly in violation 
of the sovereignty of the neutral sta'e, and in this case, as in others, the right 
of the neutral state to resist and its duty to pi event were correlative. 'I'he 
question as to what constituted a hostile expedition, however, gave rise to 
controversy. In 1793, and again in 1818, the United States (Jovernment was 
chielly concerned with preventing the fitting out and arming of privateers, 
which, when equipped with a commission, were to engage in the service of 
one belligerent to make depredations upon the commerce of the other.*' The 
belligerent status of these vessels was beyond dispute. On the other hand, 
there appeared to be no reason for preventing a citizen who owned a merchant 
vessel from arming and otherwise equipping it and selling it in the neutral 
port or sending it abroad for sale to one or other of the belligerents. Such a 
vessel might be contraband of war and .subject to capture on the high seas, 
but it was not in itself the equivident of a hostile expedition.''* Again, it was 
not thought necessary to prevent citizens or others from building a vessel to 
the order of a belligerent in a neutral port without any intent on their part 
other than that of reaping the profits of the industry in v\’hich they were 
adventurously engaged. 

Article 6. The neutral state may, of course, for reasons of its own undcrl.ikc to jii event 
persons from leaving its territory to enlist abioad During the war in the Chaco beluccn 
Bolivia and Paraguay, Chile undertook to prevent jicrsons from going to Bolivia to work 
in factories and thus release men for the Bolivian army. _ 

■^'’See Secretary Bryan’s letter to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, January 20, 1915. Am. White Book, II, 58, 62. 

See §3, Neutrality Act of i794- Ciiminal Code, § rr, Rev. Slat, §5283 

See the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case ol the Santtssima 
Trinidad, 7 Wheaton 283 (1822). Fenwick, CoiM. 7.'>2 In this case the vessi'I which made 
the alleged illegal captures, the Independencia, lell the port of Baltimore armed and car¬ 
rying a cargo of munitions of war, with instructions to the supercarj?o to i>t‘U the vessel to 
the Government of Buenos Aires if he could obtain a suitable price Subsequent to the sale 
her crew was illegally increased in the United States, and it was in consequence of this fact 
that the goods captured by her from the Sanimtma Trinidad were lestored to the original 
Spanish owners. 
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The^ By 1861 conditions had changed. Confederate cruisers, notably the Ala- 

controversy bama, built to order in British ports and armed after their departure from 
port, inflicted such heavy losses upon the commerce of the United States that 
it was seen that the commercial intent of the builders was no excuse for the 
neutral state in the eyes of the injured belligerent.'* The United States 
pressed a claim upon Great Britain for damages. Arbitration was resorted to, 
and, in view of the dispute as to the que.stioii of law involved, it was agreed 
beforehand, in the Treaty of Washington of 1871, that a neutral state was 
bound “to use due diligence” to prevent the fitting nut, arming, or equipping 
within its jurisdiction of “any vessel” which it had reasonable ground to 
believe was intended to carry on war against a power with which it was at 
peace."’" This newly-formulated rule was in keeping with the fact that vessels 
of war, even though unarmed at the time of leaving port, had developed such 
potentialities of inflicting injury upon an enemy as to be equivalent to a 
hostile expedition in themselves. At the Hague Conference of 1907 the new 
rule was adopted in substance in the Convention concerning the Rights and 
Duties of Neutral Powers in Naval War, with the change, however, that the 
somewhat indefinite phrase “due diligence” was replaced by the phrase “a 
neutral government is bound to employ the means at its disposal” to prevent 
the acts in question.®^ 

Characicr The question was raised between the United States and Germany during 
aeroplanes fi^st World War whether hydro-aeroplanes were to be regarded as war- 
in 191S ships, which by customary law, as well as by the provisions of the Thirteenth 
Hague Convention, a neutral state was bound to prevent from being fitted 
out or armed within its juri.sdiction when intended to be put at the service of 
one or other of the belligerents. In reply to a protest of the German Govern¬ 
ment against the delivery of hydro-aeroplanes by American builders to Great 
Britain and Russia, the American Government stated, January 29, 1915, that 
the fact that such planes were “fitted with apparatus to rise from and alight 
upon the sea” did not give them the character of vessels so as to bring them 
within the accepted rules of international law."’* Consequently, it was held, 
the planes were no more than conditional contraband of war, which might be 
freely sold by neutral citizens to the belligerents. 

During the second World War there was no question but that the transfer 
of the fifty destroyers to Great Britain in exchange for naval bases in the 
Atlantic was in violation of the duties of the United States as a neutral, if 
the act had been judged by the normal obligations to which neutral nations 
were subject. But in September, 1940, the United Slates was thinking in terms 
of self-defense; and while it still maintained the technical status of neutrality 
it did not feel bound to give Germany the benefit of the observance of the 

The diplomatic history of these vessels is told in summary in Bemis, ob. cit, Chap 
XXL 

For the text of the “Three Rules of the Treaty of Washington,” see Moore, Digest, VII, 
§ m3o; Treaties and Conventions, I, 703. For a study of the Alabama controversy, see 
Papers Relating to the Treaty of Washington; Moore, International Arbitrations, I, 495 ff. 

Art. 8 Compare the provisions of V. S. C., Tit. 18, Sec. 33. 

Am. While Book, II, 145. 
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duties of neutrality when it was clear that neutrality was no protection against 
acts of aggression/’® 

As early as 1794 the United States Neutrality Act had imposed a penalty 
upon any person who, within the territory or jurisdiction of the United States, 
should “begin or set on foot or provide or prepare the means for” any military 
expedition to be carried on against a foreign prince or state. To constitute a 
“military expedition” it would appear that there must be a body of men under 
the command of officers, they must have a hostile intent, and they must be 
armed/’* In 1870 the United States did not feel called upon to prevent the 
departure from its territory of a large body of Frenchmen who took pas'^age 
upon two French steamers, the men not being organized and the arms and 
ammunition which were shipped at the same time not being in their personal 
possession. ' ' by contrast, Great Britain, in 1829, prevented the landing at 
Terceira of a party of Portuguese .soldiers who had left England unarmed but 
so organized as to be capable of immediate action as soon as their arms were 
delivered to them.'*® The Fifth Hague Convention limited itself to the vague 
phrase that “corps of combatants” could not be formed on the territory of a 
neutral power to assist the belligerents.'*’ 

Apart from acts falling within the above categorie.s, neutral states were not 
obligated to prevent their citizens or other persons within their territory from 
maintaining relations with the belligerents, whether directly through their 
agents or indirectly through private business firms located in belligerent terri¬ 
tory.''* Thus acts which the state might not do in its corporate capacity the 
individual citizens of the state might do upon their own initiative. The rule 
dated from the days when it was far more difficult for a state to control the 
acts of its citizens, and when states saw no reason to allow a war in far-off 
countries to disturb the life and commerce of their peoples. It continued to be 
followed in the twentieth century simply because neutrals were unwilling to 
apply logic to a situation which was inherently illogical. 

Neutral states were under no obligation to prevent individuals within their 
jurisdiction from giving expression to opinions or criticisms unfavorable to 
one or other of the belligerents or favorable to insurgents in revolt against a 
<ie jure government. No democratic nation felt called upon to attempt to 
suppress freedom of speech in respect to the justice or injustice of a war 


Sue above, p 620. By a technical interpretation of statutory law manufacturers of 
airplanes in the United States were not permitted to fly the planes to Canada for sale, but 
they could land them near the border and let them be pushed over it. 

See United States v. Hart, 74 Fed Rep. 724; United States v. Wiborg, 163 U. S. 632 
(1896). 

•' ■ Sec Hall, International Law, § 22a. 

Ibid. 

5" Article 4, Convention Respecting the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and Per¬ 
sons in Case of War on Land. 

58 It should be noted that neutral responsibility was limited to acts committed upon 
the territory of the neutral state. Acts of a directly hostile character, such as entering a 
neutral merchant vessel in the service of a belligerent or fighting in the ranks of a belligerent, 
might be committed by its citizens outside the jurisdiction of the neutral state without rais¬ 
ing any question of re.sponsibility 1'he fact that a state might for domestic reason.s choose 
to punish such acts of its citizens did not imply an obligation to do so at international law. 
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between foreiRii states. When President Wilson appealed to the American 
people, shortly after the neutrality proclamations of 1914, to be “impartial 
in thought as well as in action” and to put a curb upon “sentiments” as well 
as upon “every transaction that might be construed as a preference of one 
party to the struggle before another,” he went beyond the requirements of 
international law.''” At the opening of the second World War President 
Roosevelt was careful not to repeat the mistake, although his forecast was 
equally bad; “This nation will remain a neutral nation, but T cannot ask that 
every American remain neutral in thought as well. Even a neutral has a right 
to take account of facts. Even a neutral cannot be asked to close his mind or 
his conscience.” 

Must a neutral state, which could not itself lend money to a belligerent, 
prevent individuals within its jurisdiction from doing so? Vattel somewhat 
naively put the whole matter on the basis of whether or not the loan was a 
safe investment. A neutral citizen, even the state itself, might loan money to 
one belligerent and not to another on the basis of confidence or lack of con¬ 
fidence.'" But this was altogether too subjective a test to become a rule of 
law. The .simpler, more objective rule developed of prohibiting state loans and 
permitting private loans. Even the latter were of doubtful standing as con¬ 
tracts when it came to suits for their enforcement; and where the loan was 
made to unrecognized revolutionists engaged in war for their independence 
they might even be held null and void. In the case of Kennett v. Chambers," 
decided in 1852, involving a loan made in 1836 to General Chambers of the 
Texan army before Texas had been recognized as an independent state, the 
Supreme Court of the United States rcfu.sed to order execution of the contract 
on the ground not only that the funds were to be used in violation of the 
neutrality laws of the United States but that the contract itself was an act 
of hostility against a nation with which the United States was at peace and 
therefore not a legal and valid agreement. 

In spite of the condemnation of certain jurists, it was generally agreed on 
the eve of the first World War that a neutral state was not under a duty to 
prevent its citizens from making loans to the belligerents.''-' The Fifth Hague 


Stati’mcnt madn to the Senate, August 19, 1914. /1»J. White Book, II, 17. Paragraphs 
of the address are quoted in Hackworth, Digest, VH, J74, So sacied was the conception of 
“neutiahty ” at that time that Secretary Bryan went to the exlieme point of instructing 
the American consul in Germany to refrain from making investigation of alleged German 
atrocities in Belgium, lest the mvestigation might subject his Government to adverse criti¬ 
cism Ibid, STS 

Ibid, J74. Nevertheless traditions were so stiong that the Proclamation of Neutrality 
of September 3, 1939, referred to the United States as being “on terms of friendship and 
amity with the contending powers.” Fenwick, American Neutrality: Trial and Failuie, 153. 

Droit des Gens, Book Ilf, § no. 

*■’2 14 Howard 38 (1852) Fenwick, Cases, 51. Compare the decision of the British Court 
of Common Pleas in the case of Dc Wutz v. Hendricks, 2 Bing. 314 (1824), where it was 
held that a contract in connection with a pioposed loan to Greek insurrectionists in their 
war with Turkey was contrary to international law. 

'■ The reasoning of some writers is, however, hard to follow. So acute a jurist as West- 
lake observed that private loans in a free market were purely commercial acts and did 
not imply “any intent by those persons as to the use to be made of the money by the 
governments assisted.” International Law, II, 217-218. 
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Convention evaded the issue, merely declarinj? that a national of a neutral 
state should not lose his neutral character in consequence of furnishing sup¬ 
plies or making loans to one of the belligerents."* Upon the outbreak of the 
first World War the United States Department of State announced that loans 
by American bankers to belligerents were “inconsistent with the true spirit of 
neutrality,” and in January, 1915, it was stated that there was a “clearly 
defined difference between a war loan and the purchase of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion. The policy oj disapproving oj war loans affects all governments alike, so 
that the disapproval is not an unncutral act.” The logic of the argument 

was open to question; but in any case no attempt was made to prevent loans, 
and they were later made in large amounts in the form of credit.s for the 
purchase of supplies. 

Tn anticipation of a possible war in Europe the United States Congress, 
by act of February 29, 1936, made it unlawful, with certain exceptions, for 
any person in the United States “to purchase, sell or exchange bonds, securi¬ 
ties or other obligations of the government of any belligerent country” issued 
after the date of the proclamation of a state of war, or to “make any loan or 
extend any credit to any such government” or person acting on its behalf.®® 

This was understood to be in exce.ss of the obligations of neutrality and was 
intended to put restraints upon bankers who, in order to protect their loans, 
might lure the country into war. The provisions were carried over into the 
act of November 4, 1939, which controlled the conduct of American citizens 
until the entrance of the United States into the war.®' 

Far more controversial was the question whether the neutral state must sale of 
prevent the sale of munitions of war by its citizens to the belligerents.®'' 

Here all the logic of the case, looking at it in the light of modern conditions, 
would seem to favor prohibition. But in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, when the rules of neutrality began to take definite shape, the neutral 
state saw no reason to restrict the ordinary commercial relations of its citizens 
with the belligerents, and industry was not so far developed as to make a 
contribution of decisive importance to the war. In reply to protests from both 
Great Britain and France in 1793, Secretary of State Jefferson made a reply 
which became classic: “We have answered that our citizens have always been 
free to make, vend, and export arms; that it is the constant occupation and 
livelihood of some of them. To suppress their callings, the only means, per¬ 
haps, of their subsistence, because a war exists in foreign and distant coun- 

Article 18, a. 

Am White Book, II, 61, Hackworth, Digest, VII, 658, Savage, Policy of the United 
States, II, 2S.S. 

““For the te.xt of the act, sec Deak and Jessup, A Collection of Neutrality Imuos, II, 
iios; Am. Journal, Vol. 30 (1936), 109. 

To make assurance doubly sure, it was made unlawful “to solicit or receive any 
contribution for or on behalf of any government’’ named in the president’s proclamation 
of neutrality. Compare with these provisions Resolution Vll of the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministeis at Panama by which it was declared that the .American republics did not consider 
contrary to neutrality the granting of credits to belligerents for the purchase of foodstuffs 
and clothing intended for the civilian populations. 

See C, N. Gregory, “Neutrality and the Sale of Arms,” Am Journal, Vol 10 (1916), 

S43- 
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tries, in which we have no concern, would scarcely be expected. It would be 
hard in principle and impossible in practice. The law of nations, therefore, 
respecting the rights of those at peace, has not required from them such an 
internal derangement in their occupations. It is satisfied with the external 
penalty pronounced in the President’s proclamation, that of confiscation of 
such portion of these arms as shall fall into the hands of any of the belligerent 
Powers on their way to the ports of their enemies.” At the meeting of the 
Hague Conference of 1907 the customary rule was adopted, without taking 
into account the changed conditions. The Fifth and the Thirteenth Conven¬ 
tions both laid down the general rule that “a neutral Power is not called 
upon to prevent the export or transport, on behalf of one or other of the 
belligerents, of arms, munitions of war, or, in general, of anything which can 
be of use to an army or a fleet.” 

During the first World War the situation was presented in which one of 
the belligerent groups drew heavily upon the United States for its military 
supplies while the other was, by reason of the superior navy of the enemy, 
almost entirely cut off from them. Moreover, the trade in arms was main¬ 
tained not only by the munition factories already in existence at the time the 
war broke out but by numerous other factories built or reconstructed to meet 
the unprecedented demand."* Under these circumstances the German Govern¬ 
ment pointed out, on April 4, Jgis, that, if it was the will of the American 
people that there should be “a true neutrality,” the United States would find 
means of preventing this “one-sided supply” or at least of making use of it 
to force Great Britain to desist from interfering with the legitimate neutral 
trade with Germany.'- A similar protest was entererl by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government on June 29, 1915, which pointed out that the arms industry had 
“soared to unimagined heights” and that the Thirteenth Hague Convention 
contemplated a change in existing law to meet new conditions.'® 

While a number of proposals for an embargo on arms were made in Con¬ 
gress, the Department of State of the United States took the position that it 
would not recognize an obligation to change nr modify the rules of interna¬ 
tional usage to meet the .special conditions which deprived the Central Powers 
of access to the American markets. Moreover, the United Stales was opposed 
in principle to the prohibition of the trade in arms and munitions between 
belligerents and neutrals on the ground that such prohibition would pul at a 
disadvantage the slate which, from pacific motives, had neglected to obtain 
adequate supplies in advance of an attack upon it."* 

The experience of the first World War convinced American public opinion 
that there was an intimate connection between the making of loans and the 
sale of munitions of war by citizens of a neutral state and the policy of the 

Am. State Papers, For. Rel, I, 147; Moore, Digest, VII, o.SS- 

.Art. 7, Fifth Convention; Art. 7, Thirteenth Convention 

This was dearly not the situation whkh Jefferson had in mind in 179.1. 

Am White Hunk, I, 73 For the reply of the United States, sec Sav.ijte, op cit, II, 297 
" ’ Am While Book, II, 193, Savage, op. cU., II, 347. 

Note of August 12, 1915. Am White Book, II, 194; Savage, op cit, II, 368. 
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government toward the belligerents. The bankers and the munitions makers 
were said to have been responsible for the propaganda which led the United 
States to enter the war in 1917. That must not happen again.^"" The result 
was that in the presence of the impending attack of Italy upon Ethiopia 
Congress passed a joint resolution, approved August 31, 1935, providing that 
upon the outbreak or during the progress of a war between foreign states the 
President should proclaim the fact and it should thereafter be “unlawful to 
export arms, ammunition or implements of war” from any place in the United 
States to any port of the belligerent states or to any neutral port for trans¬ 
shipment to a l)elligerent country.^® The prohibition was carried over into the 
act of May i, 1937."' By the same act of 1937 it was further provided that 
“certain articles or materials in addition to arms, ammunition, and imple¬ 
ments of war” might not be transshipped from the United States to any 
belligerent state in an American vessel, or in a vessel of any other state “until 
all right, title and interest” in the articles or materials should be transferred 
to some foreign government or other non-American purchaser. By this “cash 
and carry” plan would be eliminated all possibility of personal interest on 
the part of American citizens in the losses that might result from the destruc¬ 
tion of merchant ships by one or other of the belligerents,'® 

After the outbreak of the war a new neutrality act was passed on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1939, lifting the embargo on arms and munitions of war, but continuing 
the “cash and cany” plan of the law of 1937. The preamble of the act called 
attention to the fact that the United States, desiring to preserve its neutrality 
and to avoid entanglement in foreign wars, “voluntarily” imposed upon its 
nationals the restrictions set forth in the act, but that in so doing it waived 
“none of its own rights or privileges, or tho.se of any of its nationals, under 
international law.” 

Much of the literature of the propaganda against the sale of arms and munitions of 
war to belligerents was highly sensational See Engelbrecht and Hamghen, Merchtinls of 
Death: A Study of the International Armament Indmlry, Seldes, hon. Blood and Profits: 
An Exposure of the World Wide Munitions Racket; Herring, And So To War; Tansill, 
America Goes to War 

"‘•Seetion i. For the test of the act, see Deak and Jessup, A Collection of Neutrality 
Laws, II, 1100, Am. Journal, Vol. 30 Supp. 58. 

"■ Section 1, a For the text, see Am. Journal, Vol. 31 (1937), Supp. 147. 

^*'The provisions of the succe.ssive neutrality laws ajipear to have taken into account 
everything that might lead the American people to go to war except one thinii, then in¬ 
stinctive sense of the danger latent in the possible victory of a state whose fan.itic.il nation¬ 
alism might lead it to challenge the United States after it had defeated its more immediate 
enemies See Fenwick, Am Neutrality: Trial and Failure, Introduction 

For the text of the act, see Am. Journal, Vol. 34 (1940), Supp 44 For comment upon 
the inconsistencies of the situation, sec Q Wright, “Rights and Duties under International 
Law as .Affected by the United States Neutrality .Act and the Resolutions of ranama,” 
*7)/d, Vol 34 (1940), 238 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


The Termination of War 

A. Different Many of the special problems raised by the termination of war have already 

termination treated in connection with the substantive law of peace. Tn so far, how¬ 

ever, as they present special aspects when considered in connection with the 
termination of war, it has been found convenient to assign them separate 
treatment under that head. Other problems are new, representing what might 
be called the transition from war to peace in cases where the disruptive effects 
of war have been particularly significant.’ 

In the long history of international relations in which the use of force by 
one state against another has played so prominent a part, war has terminated 
in a wide variety of ways. Conquering armies swept over the territory of 
neighboring states and at times annihilated them as separate corporate groups. 
At other limes the conquered country was left in some degree intact, but was 
brought under subjection.® Again, at other times the conqueror did no more 
than overcome the armies of his opponent, imposed penalties, and then left 
it in possession of its independence and territorial integrity. One thing was 
clear in all ca.ses: the conquered state had no appeal against the terms im¬ 
posed upon it by the conqueror. Christian principles succeeded in mitigating 
at times the rigor of the terms imposed by the conqueror; and modern 
international law clearly recognized that there must be a relation between the 
offen.se which cau.sed the war and the penalty im[xised.‘ But in each case the 
will of the conqueror determined the size of the reparations bill. The interna¬ 
tional community was not consulted. If, as in Napoleon’s case, the conqueror 
went loo far in his demands he might arouse the fear of other members of the 
community. But this brought into play considerations of a political character 
which could not be formulated into rules of law. 


1 On the general subject of the termination of war, see Phillipson, Termination of War 
and Treaties of Peace; Hyde, International Law, Iff, §§ 904-922. 

^ Such was the practice, in general, of Ancient Rome. See Phillipson, International Law 
of Ancient Greece and Rome, Vol. II, Chap. XXl\ , McMahon, Conquest and Modern 
International Law, Chap II Compaie the citations in Groliu.s, De jute belli ac pacts. Book 
III, Chap. XV, § XII But at times Rome tound it necessary to annihilate: Caitago delenda 
est. 

The concept of a “just war,” as set forth by the doctors of the Church, carried with it 
the implication that the terms of peace were to bear a lelalion to the offense which justi¬ 
fied the war. See Regout, La doctrine de la guerre juste, 266 ff Suarcii. “In order that war 
may be justly waged, certain conditions are to be observed, and these may be brought under 
three heads First, it must be w'aged by a legitimate power. Seiondly, its cause must be 
just and right. Thirdly, just methods .should be used, that is equity in the beginning of war, 
in the prosecution of it and in victory ” De legibus, XII, Sec. I, 7. 

* Vattcl well describes the best thought of the eighteenth century “A treaty of peace 

c.in be nothing more than a compromise_The only recourse is to compromise the claims 

and grievances on both sides, and to put an end to all differences by as fair an agreement 
as can be reached.” Droit des Gens, Eng. trans., Book IV, § 18. 
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Subjugation was the term generally used to describe the conquest of one Subjugation 
belligerent by another, followed by the formal annexation of the territory of 
the defeated state and the extinction of its sovereignty and internati(jnal 
personality.'' Few wars of modern times have terminated in that manner. 

While the Two Sicilies and other Italian states were subjugated by Sardinia 
in 1859 and the Papal States in 1870, all of the subjugated states became 
part of a new kingdom of their own nationality; ® and while Great Britain 
annexed the South African Republic and the Orange Free State in 1900. it 
was only to give them dominion status in the British Empire, with a greater 
degree of actual political power than they posse.ssed before.^ When, however, 
in 1936, Abyssinia was conquered by Italy, a royal decree proclaimed that: 

“The territories and peoples that belonged to the Empire of Ethiopia are 
placed under the full and entire sovereignty of the Kingdom of Italy. The 
title of Emperor of Ethiopia is assumed for himself and for his successors by 
the King of Italy.” ® Whether the incorporation of Austria into Germany in 
1938 and the dismemberment of the Czechoslovak Republic in 1939 should 
be described by the term “subjugation,” would appear to be a question of ap¬ 
plying old terms to new methods of conquest. The extinction of the sovereignty 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia in 1940 came about under conditions of 
disguised coercion to which the term “subjugation” seems scarcely applicable. 

Prior to the nineteenth century wars occasionally terminated by a simple simple ces- 
ccssation of hostilities, without the conclusion of a formal treaty of peace. In hostilities 
such cases the date of the termination could not be accurately fixed but was 
roughly determinated by extraneous facts indicating the resumption of 
friendly relations. As late as X867 the war between France and Mexico termi¬ 
nated without other formalities than the abandonment by France of its efforts 
to support Maximilian; ^ and the war between Spain and Chile in 1865-1868 
terminated by cessation of the efforts of Spain to enforce its demands.'® 

In such cases the problems arising as to ownership of property, real or per¬ 
sonal, which had changed hands during the course of the war were generally 
settled by the application of the rule of uti possidetis, by which each bellig¬ 
erent was regarded as legally entitled to such property as was actually in its 


Hi'ffter, willing as late as 1866, was able to say: “According to the modern laws of 
war, the conquering state acquires sovereign and absolute power over the conquered .state, 
but he has no right to dispose ot the private rights of the conquered subjects or of their 
persons. Oidinaiily the conquered territory is united to that of the conqueror. ” Droit 
Internationiil Public, cd. 1S66, p 339. But his gencialuation was already out ot date The 
principle of the balance of powei was at woik to prevent excesses of aggression where 
principles of justice might have f.ulcd. 

•’ See Haves, .■I Political and Social Hhtory of Modern Europe, II, 163, “The Political 
Unilicdtion of Italy.” 

^ The annexation of the South African Republic on September i, 1900, was premature, 
but soon confirmed by ociupation. The “Tcims of Surrender” of the Boer armies in igo2 
were therefore not regarded by Great Britain as a treaty of peace. 

* Documents on International Affairs, 193s, II, 47^. Query, w'hcthcr the resistance of 
Haile Selassie and the refusal of many slates to recognize the conquest, not to mention the 
subsequent restoration of the independence of Abyssinia, did not make the case one of 
tcmjiorary military occupation. 

» See Moore, Digest, VI, § 957. 

See For. Rel. of the United States, 1866, Part 2, p. 322. 
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possession at the time hostilities ceased.^ ‘ Third states were accordingly 
justified in maintaining relations with the former belligerents on that basis. 

Except in the unusual cases above-mentioned modern wars have generally 
terminated in formal treaties of peace. These, as a general rule, have been 
preceded by armistices providing for a temporary cessation of hostilities.*® 
In turn, armistices were followed on a number of occasions by agreements 
known as ‘‘preliminaries of peace,” which were tentative treaties laying down 
the broad lines upon which peace was to be reestablished and regulating the 
ad interim relations of the belligerents.’® These preliminaries sometimes 
played the part of an armistice as well; and again, as between the Allies and 
Germany in 1918, what was an armistice in name might contain provisions 
which went much further than a mere suspension of hostilities and might be 
in fact a preliminary treaty. 

When hostilities ceased without either of the belligerents having such de¬ 
cided military advantage over the other as to be able to impose its will 
without resistance, the treaty of peace represented the best bargain which 
could be driven by the plenipotentiaries appointed by the parties to reach 
an agreement. Inasmuch as both sides generally desired to avoid a renewal 
of hostilities in such cases, it was a matter for the negotiators to agree upon 
a mutually satisfactory settlement. Of such character were the negotiations 
between the United States and British commissioners preceding the signing 
of the Treaty of Ghent of December 24, 1814.” Even when one of the bellig¬ 
erents had completely defeated the armed forces of the other belligerent, it 
was frequently found advisable to go through the forms of a negotiated peace. 
In most of the wars of the nineteenth century the victors recognized the 
necessity of treating the defeated party in such a manner as to make possible 
the resumption of friendly relations in the future.'“ 

A treaty of peace may be described as “imposed” where the decisive victory 
of one of the belligerents leads it to impose its will upon the other party 
without any pretense of bilateral negotiations. Such treaties have raised 
difficult legal as well as political problems,*" and the effects of the latest of 
them will be felt for some years to come. Hostilities during the first World 
War closed with the signing of the historic agreement of November ii, 1918, 
between the Allied Powers and Germany.*' This agreement, while designated 
as an “armistice” and conforming in its technical character to the pattern of 

11 The application of the rule of uti possidetis in determining the status of territory and 
property at the close of hostilities must be dbtinguished from the same rule in cases of dis¬ 
puted title to territory. See above, pp. 352, 356. 
i-See above, p. 579. 

A notable case was that of the preliminaries with which the Franco-Prussian War 
terminated, which were formally .signed at Versailles on February 26, 1871, to be followed 
by the definitive Treaty of Frankfort of May 10, 1871. 

1 * See Bemis, Diplomatic History of the United States, Chap. X. 

’5 The treatment of Austria after the Seven Weeks War of 1866 is, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous example of lenient terms imposed upon the defeated state But in this case 
there was no devastation to be accounted for; and considerations of the balance of power 
influenced the conqueror. 

See above, p. 440, and below, p. 663. 

For the text of the armistice, see Am. Journal, Vol. 13 (1919), Supp 80. 
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a general armistice, was in the substance of its terms a capitulation/" It 
called for the cessation of hostilities during a specified period of thirty-six 
days, with option of extension; and provision was made for its denunciation 
in case of non-execution, giving the injured party the right to renew hostili¬ 
ties. The correspondence preceding the agreement stipulated that the treaty 
of peace which was to follow the armistice should be concluded upon certain 
definite principles known as the “fourteen points,” with the omission of one 
point to which the Allied Powers took exception. But the agreement contained 
military conditions which made it practically impossible for Germany to renew 
hostilities, whatever might be the final terms of peace with which it might be 
presented. Germany was required, among other things, to evacuate occupied 
territory, to surrender specified war material, to repatriate, without reciprocity, 
prisoners of war, and to acknowledge the obligation of making reparation for 
damage done. On the side of the Allied and Associated Powers, the armistice 
permitted the occupation of designated German territory of strategic impor¬ 
tance as a guarantee of the fulfilment of the terms of the armistice, as well as 
the continued blockade of Germany by land and sea. Similar in character 
were the provisions of the aimistice between the Allied and Associated Powers 
and Austria-Hungary, November 3, 1918.^'-' In both cases the agreements 
amounted in fact to a surrender upon terms. 

In the negotiations attending the treaties of peace of 1919 the defeated 
powers took no part. Their plenipotentiaries were presented with definitive 
documents, and there was no alternative for them but to sign and accept the 
terms imposed.^" In this connection, however, an important question of inter¬ 
national law arose, whether the terms of the Treaty of Versailles exceeded in 
severity the terms of the preliminary agreement or “armistice,” which stipu¬ 
lated that the treaty of peace should conform to President Wilson’s “Fourteen 
Points,” with the exception of the point relating to the “freedom of the seas,” 
which had been .specifically excluded from the list. The vagueness of some 
of the phrases used in the various points would have made it difficult to arrive 
at a legal decision of this question, even if the Allied Powers had been will¬ 
ing to submit the issue to an impartial tribunal.-’ 

There were no technical armistices at the close of the hostilities of the 
second World War. In all cases the defeated armies surrendered uncondi¬ 
tionally.-- The treaties which brought the war to a legal end were thereupon 
imposed upon the defeated powers, not negotiated with them. The defeated 
powers were, however, with the exception of Germany, given an opportunity 
to plead their cause. On their part the Big Four powers undertook to make 

See above, p. 580. 

For the text, see ibid., 97. 

2® In this connection sec G. A. Finch, “The Peace Negotiations with Germany,” Am. 
Journal, Vol. 13 (1919)1 53^. 

21 For the question as to whether the terms of the Treaty of Versailles were consistent 
with the terms of the armistice of November ii, sec L. Rogers, “The Relation of the Armis¬ 
tice and the Treaty of Versailles,” Proceedings, Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1923, pp. 90-96. 

22 For the surrender of Italy, Documents on Am. Foreign Relaliom, VI, 169. For the 
surrender of Germany, Am. Journal, Vol. 39 (1945), Supp., 169 ff.; and of Japan, Dept, 
of State Bulletin, Vol. XIII, 205,255. 
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the final decisions, although the other states at war with the Axis Powers 
were permitted to make recommendations at the Paris Conference with re¬ 
spect to the treaties with the so-called satellite powers. The treaties with 
these latter powers were signed in Paris on February 10, 1947-®“* The treaties 
with Germany, Austria and Japan were still under discussion by the Big 
Four powers two years after hostilities ceased. 

)i)iiR.ition Are treaties of peace, imposed upon the defeated belligerent at the close of 
Ifpcrte'^^ ^ war, to be regarded as coming within the rule of good faith applicable to 
other treaties? The question has been discussed above in connection with the 
law of international treaties in general,^^ and it is only necessary to observe 
here that it is probable that the treaties of 1947 are not likely to be considered 
as more than temporary agreements binding, not so much under the rule 
of good faith, as under the necessity of the situation. At what point the pro¬ 
visions of the treaties may come to be accepted as a basis upon which the 
defeated powers will be prepared to maintain permanent relations with other 
states is a political rather than a legal question. It may be that the admission 
of the defeated states to the United Nations will mark the beginning of an 
international obligation to accept the status quo as giving rise to legal obliga¬ 
tions.-'^ Good faith may be expected to come into effect when the substantial 
justice of the treaties is generally recognized, and when such amendments 
have been made as equity may demand when the treaties are seen in better 
perspective. 

I. Effects of In older days, when wars dragged on at times indefinitely and when the 
ioVrf"v"r negotiation of treaties of peace was more difficult, a number of rules developed 
/V post- with respect to the legal effects of the termination of war where there was no 
formal treaty of peace or where the treaty of peace failed to make provision for 
the matter. Among these was the jus postliminii. The rule had its origin in 
Ancient Rome, and it operated to restore to their former status both pcr.sons 
who, after being held in captivity by a foreign state, crossed the boundary 
(limen) and came within Roman territory, as well as property held by the 
enemy and brought back within the boundaries of the empire.*" Grotius relied 
upon it to explain how persons and property, reconquered from the enemy or 
surrendered by the treaty of peace, regained their former legal status. “Post¬ 
liminy, therefore, is a right which arises from a return to the threshold, that 
is, to the public boundaries.” *' The abolition of slavery in more modern 
times left the application of the rule to territory and to movable property. At 
the same time the doctrine was extended to cover not only the revival of 

^ Dept, of State Bulletin, XVI, 1076, where summaries of the treaties with the satellite 
states are given. 

See above, p 440. 

The Charter of the United Nations makes no provision for admission to membership 
on .special conditions; and the principle of the sovereign equality of the members would 
seem to preclude discrimination. Possibly Article 107, dealing with former enemy states, 
might cover the exception. 

Sec Phillipson, International Law of Ancient Greece and Rome, II, 266. 

-■ Grotius devotes an entire chapter to the subject, examining with his usual learning 
the origin of the term poslliminhtm and discussing its manifold applications in his time. 
De jure belli ac pa^ts. Book III, Chap. IX. 
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rights of territorial sovereignty, but the revival of the laws of the original 
sovereign.*** 

Strictly speaking jus postliminii operated only in time of war. Its connec- Rule of uti 
tion with the termination of war was due to uncertainties as to the time of 
termination. Once the war was definitely at an end the rule of uti possidetis 
came into effect, in accordance with which each belligerent was regarded as 
legally entitled to such property as was actually in its possession at the time 
hostilities ceased.**" The rule applied both to conquered territory and to mov¬ 
able property which had changed hands during the course of the war, in cases 
where there was no treaty of peace or where the treaty of peace failed to 
make provision for the di.sposition of the territory or personal property. The 
rule lost most if not all of its meaning when treaties of peace became highly 
elaborate documents going into every detail of the relations between the 
former enemies.^" 

With the conclusion of the treaty of peace friendly relations between the Enemy 
belligerents were restored.^' Diplomatic relations were renewed, and com- 
merce and intercourse took place upon the basis of the provisions laid down of war 
in the treaty.’** Nationals of the former enemy states, domiciled in the terri¬ 
tory of the other belligerent, were relieved of any legal disabilities to which 
they might have been subject and regained the normal status of resident 
aliens.**’ Prisoners of war were released from captivity, subject, however, to 
such conditions as the captor might fix in order to prevent the indirect effects 
which their release might have upon the restoration of peace.“‘ The Geneva 
Convention of 1929 made provision that: •‘...the repatriation of prisoners 
shall be effected as soon as possible after the conclusion of peace.” * ’ Follow¬ 
ing the second World War, however, the military occupation of Germany 

This aspect of the problem is discussed by Vattcl, with whom, as with Grotius, the 
subject merits a separate chapter. Drott des gens, Book III, Chap. XIV. 

-S'Wheaton lay.s emphasis upon the subordination of the rule of postliminium, “which 
belongs exclusively to a state of war,” to the rule of uli possidetis which is “the basis of 

every treaty of iieace, unless the contrary be e.vpresscd_The ticaty of peace leaves e\ery- 

thing in the state in which it found it, unless there be some e.xprcss stipulation to the con¬ 
trary. The existing state of possession is maintained, except so far as altered by the terms 
of the treaty.” Elements of Internationul Law, 3rd ed. (by the author), p, 572. 

The Treaty of Versailles ol 1919 ran to 440 articles. The treaties of 1947 are, however, 
much shorter. 

' Like other treaties, a treaty of peace comes to effect upon its ratification by the parties 
when there is no specification to the contrary. Acts done between the actual conclusion of 
hostilities and the ratification of the treaty will be judged accordingly. Sec Advisory Opinion 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice on the German Settlers in Poland, reject¬ 
ing the Polish contention that leases made by Germany after the Armistice in territories 
subsequently ceded to Poland were invalid Also, the judgment of the Court on Gcniinn 
Interests in Polish Upper Silesia. For a discussion of certain legal problems arising between 
the Armistice of November ii, 1918, and the ratification of the Treaty of Berlin between 
the United States and Germany two years later, see Hackworth, Digest, VT, 42S ff. 

3-’ For the question of the revival of treaties merely suspended during the war, see below, 
pp. 674 ff. 

Sec above, pp. 602 ff. 

The United States Rules of Land Warfare, 1914, Article 99, mention as a reason for 
delay in the repatriation called for by the Hague Regulations, .Article 20, “Obvious iisk 
to captor State in restoring to the vanquished power troops of which it has been deprived ” 

The Rules of 1940, Article 161, merely call upon the belligerents to come to an agreement 
in respect to the repatriation of prisoners as soon as possible. 

35 Article 75 . 
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made it impossible to release large numbers of prisoners held by the three 
principal Allied Powers; and in some cases they were made to work upon 
various projects in connection with the reconstruction of devastated areas and 
other national emergencies.®* 

The payment of indemnities to the victor by the vanquished has a long 
historical tradition. Vae victis, said the barbarian Brennus, as he threw his 
sword into the scales that weighed out the thousand pounds of gold exacted 
of Rome as the cost of defeat. Rarely was there any relation between the sum 
fixed as indemnity and the losses resulting from the conllict. But with the 
close of the first World War the reparations bill imposed upon Germany was 
definitely related to such losses.®* By Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles 
the Allied and Associated Governments affirmed and Germany accepted “the 
responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the loss and damage 
to which the Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals have 
been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggres¬ 
sion of Germany and her allies.” By Article 232 it was recognized that the 
resources of Germany were not adequate to make “complete reparation for all 
such loss and damage,” but that Germany would make compensation “for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allied and Associated Powers 
and to their property... by such aggression by land, by sea and from the 
air,” and in general all damage as defined in an Annex attached to the articles. 

In pursuance of the terms of the treaty an inter-.Allied commission, known 
as the “Reparation Commission” was created with the object of determining 
the amount of compensation payable under the terms of the treaty and of 
supervising the payment. The reparations originally fixed were successively 
scaled down and in 1932 they disappeared altogether.”^ 

As has been observed above, there were no si^ecific rules of international 
law governing the terms of peace that might be imposed upon a state which 
had been defeated in war. The general principles of equity and justice which, 
however indefinite their content, have always been regarded as forming part 
of the body of international law, pre.scribed, indeed, that the punishment that 
might be inflicted upon the defeated state should not exceed the measure of 
the offense committed.*”’ But this was a difficult matter to estimate. At the 
same time political considerations always entered into the question, looking 
to the future relations between the victor and the vanquished. At the clo.se of 
the first World War the Allied and Associated J’owers imposed upon Germany 


Doubtless the lack of food and housing in Germany due to the devastated areas con¬ 
tributed to the decision not to repatriate prisoners immediately. 

The literature on the subject of the reparations imposed upon Germany is extensive. 
See, in particular, Baruch, The Making oj the Reparation and Economic Sections oj the 
Treaty; Whecler-Bennett, The Wreck of Reparations; Schacht, The End of Reparations; 
Burnett, Reparation at the Pans Peace Conference. 

3** On July g, 1932, an Agreement concerning German Reparations was signed at Lau¬ 
sanne, which “put an end’’ to reparations. Hudson, Int. Legislation, VI, 7.5. While the agree¬ 
ment was not ratified, the effect of the agreement was to bring the discussion of reparations 
to an end. 

'•'See above, p S4*- Grotius and Vattel both insisted that the jicnalties imposed upon 
the defeated state should not be such as prevent the restoration of friendly relations. 
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terms hitherto without precedent, but believed to be justified by the mag¬ 
nitude of the struggle.'" In addition to reparations and territorial adjust¬ 
ments, the armies of the victorious powers were to occupy the Rhineland for 
a period of fifteen years, with the object of assuring the fulfilment of the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty. At the same time the Rhineland was demilitarized. But 
these provisions, while of unique severity, did not involve any effort on the 
part of the victors to change the internal organization of the defeated state. 
Once Germany had met President Wilson’s condition of setting up a govern¬ 
ment with which a reliable peace could be made,” no further steps were taken 
to prevent a recurrence of the internal political conditions in that country 
believed to be responsible for the war. 

At the close of the second World War it was not believed to be sufficient 
merely to disarm the aggre.ssors and to take measures to prevent their rearma¬ 
ment in the future. It was thought necessary to eliminate, if possible, the 
false ideologies which had been in large part responsible for the war. Theories 
of master races, of a hereditary claim to rule inferior peoples, of an inherent 
right to expand at the expense of other countries must, it was held, be 
eradicated in order to ensure that the aggressors would not repeat in the 
future their acts of aggression.^- Hence the victors undertook to reorganize 
the governments of Germany and Japan, to prohibit persons from holding 
office who had been prominently associated with the previous regime, and to 
control the press, the radio, and in part the educational system of the country 
so as to change the mental outlook of the people.For all this there was no 
precedent in international law. Its justification lay in the broad principle of 
self-defense.” The measures taken were political rather than legal, and they 
had the effect of creating a special international status for the two states, of 
a character hitherto unknown to international law. 

I'he practical effect of the restrictions imposed upon Germany and Japan 
by the peace treaties wa.s to put them as it were “on probation.” For the time 

•" For the text of the Tie.xty of Versailles, see .tin. Journal, Vol. 13 (lyig), Suiip. 151. 

For the deniands made by Piesident Wilson as a eundition of signing a peace, see 
Beiiiis, Diplomatic History, Chap. XXXIII. 

*- For the declarition concerning fascism in Italy, see Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol. IX, 
309. For the slalenient made at Yalta with respect to Germany, see ibid, Vol XII, 213; 
and for the Potsdam Declaration, ibid., Vol. XIII, 153, ,4#». Journal, Vol. 39 (1945), Supp., 
24s, where it was said: "The purpose of this agreement is to carry out the Crimea Declara¬ 
tion on Geimany. German militarism and Nazism will be extiipated and the .\lhes will 
lake in agreement together, now and in the future, the other measures necessary to assure 
that Germany never again will threaten her neighbois or the peace of the world ” For the 
case of Japan, .see the Potsdam "Proclamation Defining Terms for Japanese Surrender," 
Bulletin, Vol. XIII, 137. 

The peace treaty with Italy, Art. 17, pledges Italy not to permit the resurgence on Italian 
territory of I’ascist organizations ‘‘whose purpose it is to drpiive the people of their demo¬ 
cratic rights.” A similar pledge was exacted of the satellite states to dissolve all organiza¬ 
tions of a Fascist tyjie, and not to permit in the future “the e.xistence and activities of 
organizations of the nature which have as their aim denial to the people of their democratic 
rights," in which, however, communist activities were apparently not included 

•*' For a preliminary description of the scope of these activities, .see Bulletin, \^ol XIII, 
841; Vol XIV, 7C7; and see also the reports of the United States Educational Missions to 
Japan and Germany, Dept of State Publications Nos. 2579, 2664. 

** According to ihe standards of Grotius and Vattel the complete elimination of Ger¬ 
many as a sovereign state would have been in order. 
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being their sovereignty remained in abeyance. Whether the restrictions upon 
their independence might be removed at the time of their admission into the 
organization of the United Nations was a question left for future decision,'*® 

Prior to the first World War it was the custom for belligerents to insert in 
their treaties of peace an amnesty clause creating an immunity in relation to 
each belligerent for all persons who had committed wrongful acts on behalf 
of or in the service of the other belligerent during the course of the war. Even 
in the absence of treaty stipulation, an amnesty was one of the legal effects 
of the termination of war.'*® The immunity granted did not, however, extend 
to civil suit or criminal prosecution in respect to matters not connected with 
the war. 

By the treaty of Versailles a striking exception to the customary law was 
made in the clauses providing for the trial and punishment of the German 
Kaiser and of individual members of the German armed forces.'*^ In the case 
of the Kaiser, the treaty provided that he should be tried “for a supreme 
offense against international morality and the sanctity of treaties.” The 
offense was thus not one cognizable in accordance with the existing law. A 
special tribunal, appointed by the five leading powers, was to be constituted 
to try the accused and was to be guided in its decision “by the highest mo¬ 
tives of international policy.” 

In the case of other offenders, the measures provided for were legal rather 
than political. The German Government recognized the right of the Allied and 
Associated Powers “to bring before military tribunals persons accused of 
having committed acts in violation of the laws and customs of war.” Such 
persons were, if found guilty, to be sentenced to punishments laid down by 
law. In order to make possible these trials, the German Government on its 
part agreed to hand over to the Allied and Associated Powers all persons 
accused of the acts in question. In addition the German Government agreed 
to furnish the documents and information “necessary to insure the full knowl¬ 
edge of the incriminating acts, the discovery of the offenders and the just 
appreciation of responsibility.” 

In both cases, however, the proposed trials had to be abandoned. On the 
one hand, the Dutch Government refused to accede to the request for the 
surrender of the ex-Kaiser, who had already been granted asylum in that 
country.®^ On the other hand, the practical difficulties involved in the demand 
for the surrender of designated members of the German armed forces, together 


For a discus.sion of the legal aspects of the post-war occupation of Germany, see 
H. Kelscn, Am Journal, Vol. 39 (194S), Si8. 

‘“'On the subject of amnesty, see Phillipson, Termination oj War, pj). 2i4ff. Compare 
Article ii, Final Act of the Congiess of Vienna: “H y aura amnistie pleine, gencrale et 
partiLuliere, en faveur de tous les individus de quelquc rang, scAe uu condition, qu’ils 
puissent etre.” 

Treaty of Versailles, Part VII, Penalties. 

*8 Article 227. 

Ibid For an interpretation of the legal basis upon which the Kaiser was to be tried, 
see J. W Garner, Am. Journal, Vol. 14 (1920), 70. 

= " Article 228 

Articles 228, 230. 

See above, p 337- 
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with the obvious legal difficulty that many of the accused persons had acted in 
obedience to higher authority, and the general ex post facto character of the 
provisions of the treaty, led the Allied and Associated Powers to yield sub¬ 
sequently to the German request that the accused persons be tried by German 
judicial tribunals.'*® 

While the actual results of the trial of military offenders were negligible, 
the principle was established that persons guilty of offenses against the laws 
of war might be brought to trial at the close of the war. The termination of 
war, therefore, did not automatically result in a general amnesty. On the 
other hand, in view of the fact that the delegates of two of the five leading 
powers refused to admit the criminal character of the act of the head of the 
defeated state in bringing on the war itself, it can not be said that the attempt 
to try the Kaiser constituted a new principle of responsibility in that re¬ 
spect.'* At the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 
provision was made in the Treaty relating to the Use of .Submarines and 
Noxious Gases in Warfare that any person who in the service of any stale 
should violate any of the rules laid down, ‘‘whether or not such person is 
under orders of a governmental superior,” should be deemed to have violated 
the laws of war and be liable to trial “as if for an act of piracy” and might be 
brought to trial before the civil or military authorities of any power within 
the jurisdiction of which he might be found.'’ ’ While the new rule was limited 
to the special offenses set forth in the treaty, it contained the important prin¬ 
ciple that a person who violated its provisions would not be able to excuse 
himself on ground of respondeat superior.^^ 

At the Tripartite Conference at Moscow in 1943, the three powers, pro¬ 
claiming that they were speaking in the name of the then thirty-two United 
Nations, declared their intention to demand that those German officers and 
men and members of the Nazi party guilty of atrocities should be sent back 
to the countries in which their crimes were committed in order that they 
might be judged and punished according to the laws of those countries. The 
declaration further announced that in the case of those “major criminals” 
whose offenses had no particular geographical location, punishment would be 
inflicted by the joint decision of the governments of the Allies.'’’ 

On August 8, 1945, an agreement was reached in London between the 

Allied Note, May 7, 1920. Sec Am. Journal, Vol. 16 (1922), Supp 195. 

■■’‘See United Slates and Japanese rescrwations to the Report ot the Commi'.-ion on 
Rcsponsilnlilics, Am. Journal, Vol. 14 (1920), 127, 151. 

Article j For the te.xt of the treaty, see Hudson, Int. Legulalton, II, 794, Buell, The 
Wa!.hington Conference, 220. 

The piinciple would have been a difficult one to apply if the Washington Treaty had 
ever been latifieci, for it would have meant a choice for the submarine oflicer of execution 
by the eiieniv .is a pirate or execution by his own forces for disobedience to militaiy orders. 
Only in the case of orders contrary to the principles of humanity could the officer be ex¬ 
pected to disobey orders. In the case of The IJandovery Castle the German Supieme Court 
held, in the Lcipsic Trials, that the defense of superior orders could not justify an act 
which was manifestly and indisputably contrary to international law, such .is the killinR 
of unarmed enemies or of shipwrecked persons taking retuge in litc-boats Annual Digest, 
192,1-1924, Case No. 23,1;. 

For the text of the Moscow Declaration on German atrocities, see Dept, of State 
Bulletin, Vol. IX, 310. 
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^ United State"?, France, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union making definite 

Nuremberg 7 ? 7 o 

trials provision for the establishment of an International Military Tribunal for the 

trial of war criminals whose offenses had no particular geographical location/''’ 
Annexed to the agreement was a “Charter,” defining the constitution, juris¬ 
diction and functions of the tribunal and the crimes for which the defendants 
might bo held individually responsible/'*' Provision was made that at the 
trial of an individual member of an organization the Tribunal might also 
declare that the t)rganization itself was a criminal organization.*" Twenty-two 
major war criminals were indicted; and on November 20 the trial began. The 
trial lasted 216 days and the Tribunal held 403 open sessions. The hearing 
of evidence and the speeches of counsel for the accused ended on August 31, 
1946.*' Judgment was given on October i, 1946. Twelve of the major war 
criminals were sentenced to death, and others to terms of imprisonment. Three 
of the defendants were acquitted. The Soviet member of the Tribunal dis¬ 
sented in respect of these acquittals and other parts of the conclusion.®^ 

The crimes for which the defendants were indicted were listed in the 
Charter as (a) crimes against peace; (b) war crimes; and (c) crimes against 
humanity.*'’ The indictment for “crimes against peace” was an Innovation in 
international law; and it included the “planning, preparation, initiation, or 
waging of a war of aggression, or a war in violation of international treaties, 
agreements or assurances, or participation in a common plan or conspiracy for 
the accomplishment of any of the foregoing.” The term “war crimes” included 
violations of the traditional laws or customs of war, a number of which were 
specifically mentioned. The term “crimes against humanity” included in¬ 
humane acts which were “committed in execution of, or in connection with 
the aggressive war,” although they might not be war crimes in the strict 
sense."' Participation in the common plan or conspiracy to commit any of 
the foregoing crimes formed a separate count in the indictment. 


See Dept of State Bulletin, Vol. XIII, 222. Nineteen other states adhcicd to the 
agreement, without however being represented upon the Tribun.-il 

Hud, 2.',t While the Charter determined its jurisdiction, the Tribunal felt called upon 
to justify cert.iin piovisions of the Charter which it recognized might not be regarded by 
public opinion as in accord with law without further c.xplanation. 

"" Article 9 These organizations included the Reich Cabinet, the Leadership Corps of 
the Nazi Party, the “SS" and the “SD” (Schutzstaffeln and Sichcrheitsdienst), the “Ges¬ 
tapo” (Geheime Staatspolizci), the “S A” (Sturmabteilungen), and the General Staff and 
High Command of the German Armed Forces,—all of which were made defendants in the 
imlirfment. 

The text of the indictment and the opening statement by the Chief of Counsel for the 
United States may be found in The Ca^e against the Nazi War Cnminnls, iii, For the 
closing address of Mr. Jackson and for his final report to the president, see Dept, of 
State Bulletin, Vol. XV, 304, 771. 

For the opinion and judgment of the Tribunal, see Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 
Government Printing Office, 1947; Am. Journal, Vol. 41 (1947), 172. 

"" Artkle 6. 

The distinction made by the Tribunal between war crimes and crimes against human¬ 
ity Ls confusing Under the head of crimes against humanity it was possible to include crimes 
against German nationals or denationalized persons, such as Jews, which it would not have 
been possible to include technically under “war crimes ” The Tribunal excluded crimes 
against humanity committed before 1939 as not being within its jurisdiction. In the sense 
used by the Tribunal and the prosecution, crimes against humanity were given a wider 
scope than the customary rules of international law justified. 
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'rhe 'I'ribunal justified at length the indictment of the defendants for 
crimes against peace, the planning and waging of a war of aggression.®’^ 

Chief reliance was placed upon the Kellogg-Briand Pact, by which the con¬ 
tracting parties condemned recourse to war and renounced it as an instrument 
of national policy, thus making war an illegal act.®'- The argument that there 
could be no punishment of crime without a preexisting law, nulla poena sine 
/fgr, was dismissed as inapplicable to the existing facts, since there could be 
no doubt that the defendants knew they were acting in defiance of interna¬ 
tional law."’ The argument that international law deals only with the acts of 
sovereign states and not with acts of individuals was rejected as contrary to 
established practice in the case of criminal acts.'-** The argument that the 
defendants were acting in pursuance of higher orders and that they might 
plead respondeat superior was held inapplicable in the case of acts condemned 
as criminal by international law, although that fact might be taken into 
account in mitigation of the punishment."’’ In respect of the common plan or 
conspiracy to bring about a war of aggression, the first count in the indict¬ 
ment, the Tribunal applied the principles of municipal criminal law. While 
the indictment applied the conspiracy charge to all of the offenses set forth 
in the Charter, the Tribunal limited it to the crime of aggressive war, holding 
in this connection that the conspiracy “must not be too far removed from 
the time of decision and of action” and that it must be in connection with 
“a concrete plan” to wage war. 

Of the seven organizations listed in the indictment, four were declared to 
be criminal organizations and three, the S A (Sturmabteilungen). the Reich 
Cabinet and the General Staff and High Command were declared not to be 
such. 

The trial of Japanese major war criminals was carried out upon the same The Tokyo 
general principles applied in the case of the German war criminals. The 
Charter of the International Military Tribunal for the Far East classified the 
crimes as crimes against peace, conventional war crimes, and crimes against 
humanity, together with the separate crime of conspiracy to commit those 
crimes. The Tribunal consisted of eleven judges representing the states at war 
with Japan, including members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 

India, and the Philippine Islands. The indictment was drawn up in the form 
of fifty-five counts, reciting the various crimes charged against the defendants 
and the particular countries against which they had been committed.’" 

Si'i’ Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 16 If. 

Ibid, 4') ff For the interpielation of the “right of self-defense” asserted by Germany 
in connection with the obligations of the P.act, see above, p 234. 

*>■ Ibid, 40 ff. A distinction should be made between the maxim nullum crimen sine lege 
and the maxim nulla poena sine lege The first relates to the offense committed; the second 
to the puni''linu'nt to be assigned to it. See on this point the report of the Inter-American 
Juiidical Committee on “The International Juridical Status of Individuals a.s War Crimi¬ 
nals," I, A. 3, where the subsequent imposition of a penalty for what had been pieviously 
declared a ciimc was held not to be in violation of the rule against ex post facto judg¬ 
ments. Pan American Union Publications, 1945. 

Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 52 

«'•' Ibid, 53, where Art 8 of the Charter is discussed 

For the text of the Charter, January 19, 1946, as amended April 26, 1946. see Dept 
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ft was to be expected that jurists would be divided in their views upon the 
extension of international law by the two Tribunals into the field of “crimes 
against peace.” There was little difficulty in accepting the judgment of 
the Tribunal in resjiect to “war crimes” and “crimes against humanity,” since 
international custom had long recognized the right of a victorious army to 
bring to trial individual members of the enemy armies alleged to be guilty of 
violations of the laws of war.'- Whether memliers of the higher command 
might be held responsible for the acts of subordinates was merely a question of 
proof that they knew of and either ordered or acriuiesced in the acts com¬ 
mitted.''* The refusal of the Tribunals to accept the plea of respondeat superior 
where crimes as grave as those charged against the defendants were involved 
was in accord with established practice.'‘ The fact that similar crimes com¬ 
mitted by members of the armed forces of the victorious army might go 
uninini.shed was never regarded as invalidating the trial of members of the 
defeated army.’"* 

With respect to “crimes against peace,” the criticism of a number of jurists 
was directed partly against the attempt to consider aggressive war as in itself 
a crime apart from illegal acts committed during the course of the hostilities, 
and partly against the character of the tribunal which gave judgment in the 
case. It was agreed that the adoption of the Kellogg -11 riand I’act might be 
held to have made aggressive war “illegal”; but it was not clear that such 
illegality could be transformed into an international “crime" in the sen.se of 
making the individuals participating in it personally subject to indictment.'** 

of State HuUri'm, VoJ XIV, 361, 890 The Ch.jrtcr was issued in the form of a proclama¬ 
tion of the Supienie Coniniandei ot the Allied Powers. For the text ol the Indictment, see 
Trial oj Japanese II ur Criminals, 45. 

The literatuie of the subject ot the tiial of war criminals is extensive, See, in par¬ 
ticular, Glucck, IVar Criminals, Their Troseetilion and Punishment, oppo‘'inK the concep¬ 
tion of aggressive war as a crime; The Nuremberg Trial and .Iggifiiiuc War, holding 
aggre^ve war an international crime, G A F'lnch, .4m. Journal, Voi. 37 (1913), 81, Vol. 
41 (1947). ^0, Q Wiight, ihid, Vol. 39 (i94S>» 257! Vol 40 {i94h), 3y«. Vol 41 (1947), 
38, H. Lauterpacht, in British Year Book of Ini. Law, 1944, p. 58, C. C. H.vde, F]. D. 
Dickinson, C. Warren and others in Proceedings, Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1943, pp 38 ff., 1945, 
pp. 68 ff. 

"2 In the report of the Commission on the Responsibility of the Authors of the War, 
submitted in 1919, it was said; “FAcry belligerent has, according to international law, 
the power and authority to try the individuals alleged to be guilty of crimes against the 
laws and cu'-toms of war.” 

‘ ’■ The United States Rules of Land Warfare, while protecting from puni'-hment indi¬ 
viduals of the armed forces for offenses *‘in case they are committed under the orders or 
sanction of their government 01 commanders” go on to provide that. “The commanders 
ordering the commission of such acts, or under whose authority they are committed by 
their troojis, may be punished by the belligerent into whose hands they may fall ” No. 347. 

It is not believed that the exemption granted by the U. S Rules of Land Warfare, 
No. 347, above n 73, was intended to exempt the commander himself from responsibility 
by pleading the oideis of a single superior. Fuehrer or president. Nor was it understood 
as protecting the individual soldier or subordinate officer from responsibility for acts of 
inhumanity of the character attributed to the defendants at Nuremberg. 

Even in municipal law it is no defense for the accused to show that other persons 
guilty of the same crime have not been prosecuted. 

The Tiibunal itself appears to have had doubts on this point, for it argued that; “In 
interpreting the words of the pact, it must be remembered that international law is not the 
pioduct of an international legislature, and that such international agreements as the Pact 
of Paris have to deal with general principles of law, and not with administrative matters 
of procedure. The law of war is to be found not only in treaties, but in the customs and 
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The line between aRRressive and defensive war was, critics observed, not so 
clear that aggressive war could he regarded as po'^sessing the specific charac¬ 
ter required for a criminal offense. There was no general under-taiuling at 
the time of (he adoption of the Pact of Paris that a violation of the obligation 
of the Pact would carry with it a right on the part of other states to treat the 
leaders of the offending state as personally guilty of a criminal act."- 

Could the Nuremberg Tribunal of four members properly be regarded as 
an “international tribunal”? Should it not at least have included representa¬ 
tives of other states in passing upon the question of the crimes against 
peace? More pointed, however, was the question whether l\so of the mem¬ 
bers of the Tribunal were competent to try the defendants. In the case of the 
United States member there was the fact that the Unitetl States had not only 
adopted neutrality legislation during the years preceding the war, but in the 
opening days of the war had issued a proclamation of neutrality in which 
the United States was said to be “on terms of friendship and amity" with the 
state of which the indicted oflicials were leaders.'"' In respect to the qualifica¬ 
tions of the member of the 'Iribunal representing the Soviet Union, it was 
said that the non-<tggiession pact signed with Germany on August 23, 19.19, 
was clearly made in anticipation of the act of aggression tiermany was about 
to commit, and that the Soviet Union became thereby an accessory belore 


piactites of stales which gradually obtained unuersal recognition, and from the gencial 
pimcipkii uf jUsliLO applud b> jun-ls and pr.uticcd b> niilitaij couii- 'I hi'« l.iw i«. not 
static, but b> continual adaptation tollows the needs ot a changing csoild Indeed, in ni.uiy 
cases liL'.itic's do no more than c.cprcss and define tor more accurate icleieiice the ptinciples 
of la\c alieadc e\i-ting ” Au-i Lon\piiaiy and Ag^ic-'Hon, 51 

■' bee, on this point, G A. Finch, ‘The >.uiemberg Tiial and Intel national Law," Am. 
Joional, \ ol 41 (j<j47l, 20, who iites becretary btinison to the ellect th,U the ellicaiN ot 
the Pact ot Pans depended "solel> upon the public opinion ol the woiUl and upon the con¬ 
science of those nations which i-ign it," and who points out the persistent relusal ot the 
United States to admit that the Pact made any tundanientai change m the reLitions between 
belligeicuts and neutiaU 

With respect to the difficulty of diawmg a line between aggiessive and defensive w.irs 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee observed th,at. “J'he dl^tmctlon between the two 
kinds ol wai has iievci been rc’duced to specific terms, capalile uf being .ipplied as a haid 
and fast rule under all circumstances But it theie is reason foi fjouht in rc'sficct to c.isfs 
occup>ing a middle giound, there is no difficulty in reaching a juridical decision with lespiet 
to ceitain e.\tienie cases. Black and white are distinguishable, e\en if it ni.n be impos-ihle 
to sa.c whether a particular shade of gray is more black than white ’’ Pan Aiitcitraii Unton 
Publications, 1945. 

In defense of the criminal character of war following tlie Pact of Paris, see Q Wiight, 
“The Law of the Nuremberg Trial,” Am Journal, Vol 41 (1947), 3S, where a list of juiists 
supporting and opposing the criminality of a war of aggiession is given 

While the Moscow Declaration of 1943 announced that the major criminals whose 
offenses had no ji.irticular geographic location would be punished ‘‘l)\ the joint division 
of the Governments of the Allies,” the Charter of the Tribunal made provision for only 
four members. 

The fact that nineteen other members of the then “United Xations” accepted the agree¬ 
ment of August 8, 194.S. to W'hich the Charter was annexed can be said to have made the 
Tribunal the spokesman of other states th.in the four repievented on it 

Sec G A. Finch, article cited. Am Journal, Vol 41 (i<)47), 20, 2.S, where it is said 
that, “To maintain retroactively that these invasions were international criminal acts in¬ 
volving personal rcsponsiliility is to sugge-t that the llnilcd Stales officially compounded 
international crime with international crimin.ils ” This is perhajis straining the conception 
of neutrality. It is .suggested that a more coircct conclusion would be that the United 
States racniber .should h.avc withdrawn from the Tribunal when the que.stion of “crimes 
against peace” was under consideration 
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the fact ; while the subsequent partitioning of Poland by the two countries 
made the Soviet Union an accessory after the fact,*” 

The report of the United States member of the Tribunal pointed out that 
the significance of the trial would depend upon taking the “next step” of a 
general codification by the United Nations of offenses against the peace and 
security of mankind/' The accomplishment of this task, however, is clearly 
dependent upon the progress of plans of disarmament and of effective control 
of the instruments that make a war of annihilation possible. Punishment of 
the violation of the contemplated code would be contingent upon the defeat 
of the state guilty of the violation. If the event proved otherwise the aggressor 
might proceed to try the leading members of the community for aggression 
on their part. Only by extending the code to cover acts in violation of agree¬ 
ments for disarmament could the code be practically effective.**" 

The question as to the effect of war upon treaties between the belligerent 
states gave rise to much controversy. Since treaties varied widely in their 
intrinsic character, both doctrine and practice agreed in dividing them into 
groups according to their subject-matter and holding some of them to be 
unaffected by war and others to be suspended or completely abrogated." ’ 
The first of these groups were treaties which were by their nature final and 
dispositive in character and thus indicated an intention on the part of the 
framers of the treaty that their provisions were to survive the outbreak of 
war. Such, for example, were the provisions of the treaty of 1783 between 
Great Britain and the United States recognizing the independence of the 
latter country, a matter that could not by any reasoning be regarded as re¬ 
opened by the subsequent War of 1812 between the parties. Such also were 
boundary treaties and treaties providing for the transfer of territory, which 
clearly contemplated a permanent state of things and were not put at issue by 
the outbreak of war, although they might be changed by the specific provi¬ 
sions of a treaty of peace.*^ 

^ Greater difficulty was presented by treaties, or provisions of treaties, which 
created vested rights. In the case of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel V. New Haven,"’’ decided in 1823, a foreign corporation brought an 
action of ejectment to recover lands held by them under the treaty of 1783 

On this point Finch observes- “The term of the pact, the circumstances under which 
it was signed, and the conduct of Russia as well as of Germany immediately following its 
signature lead to a strong presumption that it was made in anticipation of a joint attack 
on Poland by both signatories.” Op cit. 

Dept of State Bulletin, Vol. XV, 954. 

Sec above, pp. 23s ff 

® '* On the general subject of the effect of war upon treaties see Baker and McKernan, 
Selected Topics Connected with the Laws of Warfare, pp 220-269; Phillipson, Termination 
of War, pp 250-268; A D. McNair, “Les efiets de la guerre sur les traitcs,” Recueil des 
Conn, Vol. 59 (1937—1), p. 527 ff- 

® ‘ The student must bear in mind that the wars of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, numerous as they were, were with few exceptions not attended with the widespread 
destruction which marked the two World Wars of the twentieth century. Hence the ter¬ 
mination of war did not as a rule involve a complete reorganization of the relations of 
the former belligerents, as in the case of the treaties following the first and second World 
Wars. 

''’’8 Wheaton, 464 (1823). Fenwick, Cases, 667. 
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between the United States and Great Britain of which they had been deprived 
by a local law. The court recognized the title of the Society as being a vested 
right under the treaty and laid down, obiter, the broad principle that “where 
treaties contemplate a permanent arrangement of territorial, and f)ther na¬ 
tional rights, or which, in their terms, are meant to provide for the event of 
an intervening war, it would be against every principle of just interpretation 
to hold them extinguished by the event of war.” The same doctrine was laid 
down by the British Court of Chancery in 1830 in the case of Sutton v. 

Sutton,**” which involved the right of an American alien to hold and convey 
real estate which had vested in him under the treaty of 1794, notwithstand¬ 
ing the intervening war of 1812-1814. The court held that it was “a reason¬ 
able construction that it was the intention of the treaty that the operation of 
the treaty should be permanent, and not depend upon the continuance of a 
state of peace.” 

** Treaties of this final and dispositive character were said by some writers to Executed 
be suspended while the war lasted, but upon the return of peace to revive in 
their operation without any express or implied renewal. They were also de¬ 
scribed as “transitory conventions” (pacta transUoria), and while the term 
was open to objection,''" it was interpreted as indicating the fact that such 
treaties accomplished their object by a single act and thereupon ceased to 
have any further contractual force.”" A better term might perhaps be “ex¬ 
ecuted treaties,” following the terminology of the executed contracts of 
municipal law. 

f A second group of treaties were tho.se of an executory character, which E.xecutory 
looked to the performance of a series of acts or to the creation of a situation 
the effects of which were continuously felt as cases arose that were governed 
by it. The subject-matter of these treaties clearly indicated that they were 
not intended by the parties to set up final and definitive arrangements but 
merely to provide a temporary basis for the adjustment of conllicting interests 
or for the promotion of common interests. ‘'Political treaties," as they have 
been called, such as treaties of alliance or of arbitration, were necessarily 
abrogated by war as being incompatible with the existence of hostile relations. 

Treaties of commerce and navigation were almost uniformly regarded by 
states as abrogated by hostilities, although the fact that in the treaties of 
peace at the conclusion of wars such treaties were occasionally “conlirmed” 
or “reestablished” led writers to assert that they were merely suspended 
during the war."'’ At the close of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871, 

I R. & M 6b3 Court of Chancery, 1830. 

See Moore, Digest, V, p 383. 

8* See Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst, “The Effect of War on Treaties,” British Year Book. 1921-22, 
pp. 37, 46 Sir Cecil questions “whether it is the character and nature of the treaty stipula¬ 
tion which is really the decisive element,” and submits “that the tiue test as to whether 
or not a treaty survives an outbreak of war between the parties is to be found in the in¬ 
tention of the parties at the time when the treaty was concluded" (pp. 39-4o) Query? 
whether the character and nature of a treaty are not evidence of intention when not other¬ 
wise manifested. 

8“ For a discussion of opposing points of view, sec Halt, International Law, § 125; Moore, 

Digest, V, § 779- 
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and of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 the commercial relations of the 
two belligerents were temporarily adjusted on the basis of “most-favored- 
nation” treatment until new treaties should be negotiated.*" At the close of 
the Spanish-American War in 1898, Spain announced that the war had termi¬ 
nated all agreements, compacts, and conventions between the two countries.* ‘ 
Special The question of special concessions gave rise to frequent controversies, 

concussions treaty of 1783 between Great Britain and the United States on the one 

hand recognized the independence of the former colonies and defined their 
boundaries and on the other hand granted certain fishing “liberties” to the 
United States in the waters of Newfoundland. These latter were claimed by 
the United States in 1815 as surviving the war of 1812-1814; but the British 
Government replied with the categorical assertion that it knew of “no excep¬ 
tion to the rule that all treaties are put an end to by a subsequent war be¬ 
tween the same parties,” and the United States was obliged to yield the 
point.** 

% Nor was there any clear rule of international law with respect to treaties 
granting a favored status to the citizens of the two states in the country of 
the other state. In the case of Techt v. Hughes,*^ decided in 1920, the Court 
of Appeals of New York held that the war between the United State.s and 
Austria-Hungary had not necessarily abrogated the provisions of a treaty of 
1848 and that, in the absence of action by the political departments of the 
government, the courts were free to permit the alien plaintiff to acquire prop¬ 
erty by descent as provided in the treaty. By contrast, in the case of Karnuth 
V. United States,*' decided in 1929, the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that Article 3 of the Jay Treaty of 1794, conferring upon British and 
United States citizens freedom “to pass and repass” into the respective terri¬ 
tories of the two parties, had been abrogated by the subsequent war between 
them, in as much as the treaty conferred a privilege which was “in no sense 
a vested right” but “wholly promissory and prospective.” 
partite ^ group of treaties embraced those general or multipartite conven- 

coiivcntions tions to which a large number of states were parties, such as the International 
Sanitary Convention of 1903, which provided for the administration of mat¬ 
ters of common convenience to the international community at large. These 
treaties continued in force with respect to relations between the belligerents 
and neutrals; and it would appear that in respect to relations between the 
belligerents themselves they were merely suspended in so far as their provi¬ 
sions were inconsistent with belligerent operations and the cessation of 
friendly intercourse."* 

See Crandall, Treaties: Their Making and Enforcement, § 181, where a survey of the 
leading peace treaties is given. 

Ki Treaties and Conventions, II, 1701, 1710. Sec also Moore, Digest, V, § 779. 

hoi details of the controversy, see Moore, Digest, I, § i6j. See also above, p. 403. 

229 N. Y. Rep 222 (1929). Fenwick, Cases, 671, Hudson, Cases, 904. 

279 U. S 231 (1929). Fenwick, Cases, 677, Hudson, Cases, 913. 

It would seem as if the rule of prescription might have been allowed to operate in this 
case. For comment, see W C. Dennis, Am. Journal, Vol. 23 (1929), 602. 

«« See Tobin, The Termination of MidhpartUe Treaties, “Termination in Wartime.” 
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It is scarcely necessary to observe that treaties entered into in direct 
contemplation of the possibility of war were not only not abrogated by war 
between the parties, but came into actual effect in consequence of it. Such, 
for example, were the general conventions adopted at the Hague Conferences 
in 1899 and 1907 regulating the conduct of belligerents as between themselves 
and in their relations with neutral states; and also special treaties such as the 
treaty of 18,^9 providing for the neutralization of Belgium.*'” 

'■ The provisions of the Treaty of Versailles in respect to the effect of the Provisions 
World War upon the treaties to which Germany was a party were of an Treaty of 
exceptional character and represented rather the imposition of penalties upon Ver.sajlles 
the defeated state than the recognition of the legal survival of preexisting 
treaties. Numerous multilateral treaties of an economic or technical character 
were enumerated as to be “applied” between Germany and the Allied and 
As.sociated Powers parties to them.*'* Other bilateral treaties between indi¬ 
vidual members of the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany were to 
be “revived” at the option of the former, provided they were not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the treaty then being concluded."*' All such treaties 
which had not been so notified to Germany within a period of six months, as 
revived, were to be considered as forthwith abrogated. Specific penalties were 
impo.sed upon Germany in the form of the required cancellation of treaties 
concluded between Germany on the one hand and Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 

Turkey, and Russia on the other.'"" 

The peace treaties imposed upon Italy, Finland, and the three satellite Provisions 
states following the second World War contain sweeping provi.sions with treaUes 
re.spect to the bilateral treaties to which they were separately parties.'"' In [^esecond 
identic terms it is provided that each of the Allied or Associated Powers was World War 
to notify Italy and the other states, within a period of six months, which of 
its prewar bilateral treaties with the particular state it desired to keep in 
force or revive, with the exception of provisions not in conformity with the 
present treaty. All such treaties which it was desired to keep in force or revive 
were to be registered with the Secretariat of the United Nations; and treaties 
not so notified were to be regarded as abrogated. 

By implication of silence upon the subject, multilateral treaties to which 
any of the defeated states might be parties were to remain in force, subject 
to the terms of the particular treaties. 

0^ See above, pp. 108, 504. 

Aiticle 28 j. 

O'* Aiticle 289 

i'"’ Aitides 290, 292. 

I'o Treaty with Italy, Art 44; with Finland, Art. 12; with Bulgaria, Art 8; with 
Hungary, Art 10; with Rumania, Art 10. 
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Covenant of the League of Nations' 

ThK TTir.H CONTRACTIMG PARTIES 

In order to promote international cooperation and to achieve international peace 
and security 

by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 
by the prescription of open, just and honorable relations between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the understandings of international law as the actual 
rule of conduct among Governments, and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations 
in the dealings of organised peoples nilh on<- another. 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 


Article JO 

The members of the League underl.\ke to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all Members 
of the League. In ca.se of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of 
such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled 


Article II 

1 Any war or threat of war. whether immediately affecting any of the Members 
of the League or not. is hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole League, 
and the League shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safe¬ 
guard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise the Secretary- 
General shall on the reejuest of any Member of the League forthwith summon a 
meeting of the Council 

2. It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member of the League to 
bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever 
altectmg international relations which threatens to disturb international peace or 
the good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 

Article 12 ^ 

I. The Members of the League agree that if there should arise between them any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the matter either to arbitration 
or judicial settlement or to enquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to 
resort to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial 
decision or the report by the Council. 

' For the conijiletc tc.\t of the Covenant, being Arts. 1-26 of the Treaty of Versailles, see 
i 4 wi Journal, Vol. 13 (1919), Siipp., 151; Foreign Relations of the United States, 1919, 
XIII, 57 . 

2 The words printed in italics were added as amendments by vote of the Assembly in 
1921 and came into force on September 26, 1924. 
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2. In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators or the judicial de¬ 
cision shall be made within a reasonable time, and the re[)ort of the Council shall be 
made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 

Article rjf * 

I. The Members of the League agree that whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognise to be suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial 
settlement, and which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will 
submit the whole subject-matter to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

2 Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of international 
law, as to the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of any international obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to 
be made for any such breach, arc declared to be among those which are generally 
suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such dispute, the court to •which the case is referred 
shall be the Permanent Court of International Justice established in accordance with 
Article 14, or any tribunal agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any 
convention existing between them.* 

4. The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in full good faith 
any award or decision that may be rendered, and that they will not resort to war 
against a Member of the League which complies therewith. In the event of any 
failure to carry out such an award or decision, the Council shall propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect thereto. 

Article 14 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of the League for adop¬ 
tion plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The Court shall be competent to hear and determine any di.sputc of an international 
character which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give an advisory 
opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 

Article 13 •' 

1. If there should arise between Members of the League any dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration or judicial settlement in 
accordance with Article 13. the Members of the League agree that they will submit 
the matter to the Council Any party to the dispute may effect such submission 
by giving notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary-General, who will 
make all necessary arrangements for a full investigation and consideration thereof 

2. For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the Secretary- 
General, as promptly as possible, statements of their case with all the relevant facts 
and papers, and the Council may forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

3. The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the dispute, and if such 
efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public giving such facts and ex¬ 
planations regarding the dispute and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council 
may deem appropriate. 

4. If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either unanimously or by a 
majority vote shall make and publish a report containing a statement of the facts 
of the dispute and the recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto. 

3 See Article 12, note. 

* This paragraph replaces the following paragraph of the original text; 

“For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitiation to which the case is 
referred shall be the court agieed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any con¬ 
vention existing between them.” 

•'* See Article 12, note i. 
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5- Any Member of the League represented on the Council may make public a 
statement of the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the same 

6. If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the Members thereof 
other than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the 
Members of the League agree that they will not go to war with any party to the 
dispute which complies with the recommendations of the report. 

7. If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof, other than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute, the Members of the League reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they .shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. 

8. If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is found by 
the Council, to arise out of a matter which by international law is solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so report, and shall make 
no recommendation as to its settlement. 

Q. The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dispute to the As¬ 
sembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party to the dis¬ 
pute provided that such request be made within fourteen days after the submission 
of the dispute to the Council. 

TO. In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of this Article and 
of Article 12 relating to the action and powers of the Council shall apply to the 
action and powers of the A.sscmbly. provided that a report made by the Assembly, 
if concurred in by the Representatives of those Members of the League represented 
on the Council and of a majority of the other Members of the League, exclusive in 
each uise of the Representatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same 
force as a report by the Council concurred in by all the members thereof other 
than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 

Article 16 ® 

1. Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its covenants 
under Articles 12. 13 or 15. it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act 
of war .igainst all other Members of the League, which hereby undertake immediately 
to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of 
all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between 
the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other State, 
whether a Member of the League or not 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the several 
Governments concerned what effective military, naval or air force the Members 
of the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support 
one another in the financial and economic measures which arc taken under this 
Article, in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they wifi mutually support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that 
they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to the 
forces of any of the Members of the League which are cooperating to protect the 
covenants of the League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant of the League 
may be declared to be no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the Council 
concurred in by the Representatives of all the other Members of the League repre- 
.senled thereon. 

« For amendments proposed by the Assembly in 1921, but not in force in 19.^3- see Hud¬ 
son, Iniernaiionnl Lesiilation, I, 29 ff. 
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Treaty for the Renunciation of War ^ 

(KELLOGG-BRIAND PACT) 


The President of the German Reich, the President of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President of the French Republic. 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain. Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India. His Majesty the King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan, the President of the Republic of Poland, the President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of war as an in¬ 
strument of national policy should be made to the end that the peaceful and friendly 
relations now existing between their peoples may be perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another should be sought 
only by pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and orderly process, and that 
any signatory Power which shall hereafter .seek to promote its national interests 
by resort to war should be denied the benefits furnished by this Treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations of the world 
will join in this humane endeavor and by adhering to the present Treaty as soon 
as it comes into force bring their peoples within the scope of its beneficent pro¬ 
visions, thus uniting the civilized nations of the world in a common renunciation of 
war as an instrument of their national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a Treaty and for that purpose have appointed as 
their respective Pleniiiotentiaries. 

{Here follow the names and titUs of the plenipotentiaries.'] 
who, having communicated to one another their full powers found in good and due 
form have agreed upon the follow-ing articles: 

Art. I. The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of interna¬ 
tional controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 

Art. 2. The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means. 

Art. 3. The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting Parties 
named in the Preamble in accordance with their respective constitutional require¬ 
ments, and shall take effect as between them as soon as all their several instru¬ 
ments of ratification shall have been deposited at Washington. 

This Treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the preceding 
paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary for adherence by all the other 
Powers of the w’orld. Every instrument evidencing the adherence of a Power shall 
be deposited at Washington and the Treaty shall immediately upon such deposit 
become effective as between the Power thus adhering and the other Powers parties 
hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of the United States to furnish each 
Government named in the preamble and every Government subsequently adher- 

1 Text from t/. S. Treaty Series, No. 796. 
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ing to this Treaty with a certified copy of the Treaty and of every instrument of 
ratification or adherence. It shall also be the duty of the Government of the United 
States telegraphically to notify such Governments immediately upon the deposit 
with it of each instrument of ratification or adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty in the 
French and English languages both texts having equal force, and hereunto affix 
their seals. 

Done at Paris the twenty-seventh day of August in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-eight. 
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Great Britain—United States: 

Joint Declaration of the President and the Prime Minister 

(THE ATLANTIC CHARTER) 

[Rclcaserl to the press by the White House. August 14, 1041 ] 

The Presicient of the United Stales and the Prime Minister, Mr. ('hurrhill, repre¬ 
senting His Majesty's (lovernment in the United Kingdom, have met at sea. 

They have been accompanied by officials of their two Governments, including 
high-ranking oflicers of their military, naval, and air services. 

The whole problem of the supply of munitions of war. as provided by the Lease- 
Lend Act, for the armed forces of the United States and for those countries actively 
engaged in resisting aggression has been further examined. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the British Government, has joined 
in these conferences. He is going to proceed to Washington to discuss further de¬ 
tails with ayjpropriate officials of the United Stales Government. These conferences 
will also cover the supyily problems of the Soviet Union. 

The President and the Prime Minister have had several conferences They have 
considered the dangers to world civilization arising from the policies of military 
domination by conquest upon which the Hitlerite government of Germany and 
other governments associated therewith have embarked, and have made clear the 
stress which their countries arc respectively taking for their safety in the face of 
these dangers. 

They have agreed upon the following joint declaration: 

Joint declaration of the President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make known certain common yirin- 
ciples in the national policies of their respective countries on which they base their 
hopes for a better future for the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to sec .sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great or .small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, 
economic advancement, and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see establisihed 
a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 
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Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which thrc.iten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent system 
of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential They will 
likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 

Fraxkltn D. Roosi:vei,t 
Winston S. Churchill 
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Charter of the United Nations 

We the peoples of the United Nations determined 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small, 
and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, and 
to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

AND FOR these ENDS 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neighbors 
and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that armed 

force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, 

have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims 
Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have txhibited their full powers found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organization to be known as the United Nations. 


Chapter I 

Purposes and Principles 
Article i 

The Purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice and inter¬ 
national law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and encour- 
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aging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without dis¬ 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 
4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends. 


Article 2 

The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the Purposes stated in Article 1 
shall act in accordance with the following Principles. 

I. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its 
Members. 

2 All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are not endangered. 

4 All Members .shall refrain in their international relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or pohtical indejienflence of any state, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the Purpo<-cs of the United Nations. 

5 All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance w’lh the present Charter, anc! shall refrain from giving assistance 
to any state against which the United Nations is taking preventive or enforcement 
action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that .states which are not Members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with these Principles so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state or shall require the Members to submit such matters to settlement under the 
present Charter, but this principle shall not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 


Chapter II 
Membership 

Article 3 

The original Members of the United Nations shall be the states which, having par¬ 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on International Organization at San 
Francisco, or having previously signed the Declaration by United Nations of January 
I, IQ42, sign the present Charter and ratify it in accordance with Article no. 

Article 4 

1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and. in the judgment of the 
Organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision of the General A.ssembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

Article 5 

A Member of the United Nations against which preventive or enforcement action 
has been taken by the Security Council may be suspended from the exercise of the 
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rights and privileges of membership by the General Assembly upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Security Council. The exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6 

A Member of the United Nations which has persistently violated the Principles 
contained in the present Charter may be expelled from the Organization by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 


Chapter III 
Organs 

Article y 

1. There are established as the principal organs of the United Nations: a General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship Coun¬ 
cil, an International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may be established in 
accordance with the present Charter. 


Article 8 

The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions of equality in its principal and 
subsidiary organs. 


Chapter IV 

The General Assembly 

COMPOSITION 

Article g 

1. The General Assembly .shall consist of all the Members of the United Nations. 

2. Each member shall have not more than live representatives in the General 
Assembly. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 10 

The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any organs pro¬ 
vided for in the present Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the Members of the United Nations or to the Security Council 
or to both on any such questions or matters. 

Article ii 

1. The General Assembly may consider the general principles of cooperation in 
the maintenance of international peace and security, including the principles govern¬ 
ing disarmament and the regulation of armaments, and may make recommendations 
with regard to such principles to the Members or to the Security Council or to both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security brought before it by any Member of the United 
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Nations, or by the Security Council, or by a state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations in accordance with Article 31;, paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with regard to any such questions to the 
state or states concerned or to the Security Council or to both. Any such question 
on which action is necessary shall be referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security Council to situa¬ 
tions which are likely to endanger international peace and security 

4 The powers of the General Assembly set forth in this Article shall not limit the 
general scope of Article 10 

Article J2 

1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present Charter the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendation with regard to that dispute or situation unless the Security 
(.'ouncil so requests 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security Council shall notify 
the General Assembly at each session of any matters relative to the maintenance 
of international peace and sccurify whi."h are being dealt with by the Security Coun¬ 
cil and shall similarly notify the tlcn..ral Assi mbly. or the Members of the United 
Nations if the General Assembly is not in session, immediately the Security Council 
ceases to deal with such matters 

Article 13 

1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of 

a. promoting international cooperation in the political field and encouraging the 
progre.ssive development of international law and its codification, 

b. promoting international cooperation in the economic social, cultural, educa¬ 
tional. and health fields, and assisting in the realization of human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to rare. sex. language, or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers of the General Assembly 
with respect to matters mentioned in paragraph i (bl above arc set forth in Chapters 
IX and X 

Article /; 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 

Article 15 

1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports .shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided upon or taken to maintain international peace 
and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider reports from the other organs 
of the United Nations. 

Article 16 

The General Assembly shall perform such functions with respect to the interna 
tional trusteeship system as are assigned to it under Chapters XII and XIII, includ¬ 
ing the approval of the trusteeship agreements for areas not designated as strategic. 
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Article 17 

1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the budget of the Organiza¬ 
tion. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the Members as appor¬ 
tioned by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any financial and budgetary 
arrangements with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 and shall examine 
the administrative budgets of such specialized agencies with a view to making recom¬ 
mendations to the agencies concerned. 

VOTING 

Article tS 

1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General A.ssembly on important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. These questions .shall in¬ 
clude. recommendations with respect to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, the election of the non-permanent members of the Security Council, the 
election of the members of the Economic and Social Council, the election of mem¬ 
bers of the Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph i (c) of Article S6, 
the admission of new Members to the United Nations, the suspension of the rights 
and privileges of membership, the exjmlsion of Members, questions relating to the 
operation of the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of additional cate¬ 
gories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a 
majority of the members present and voting 

Article jp 

A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the Organization shall have no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the contributions due from 
it for the preceding two full years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, permit 
such a member to vote if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due to conditions 
beyond the control of the Member. 


PROCEDURE 

Article so 

The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual sessions and in such special 
sessions as occasion may require Special sessions shall be convoked by the Secretary- 
General at the request of the Security Council or of a majority of the Members of 
the United Nations. 


Article 21 

The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its 
President for each session. 


Article 22 

The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary 
for the performance of its functions. 
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Chapter V 

The Security Coukcil 

COMPOSITION 

Article 23 

I. The Security Council shall consist of eleven Members of the United Nations. 
The Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America 
shall be permanent members of the Security Council. The General Assembly shall 
elect six other Members of the United Nations to be non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, due regard being specially paid, in the first instance to the con¬ 
tribution of Members of the United Nations to the maintenance of international 
peace and security and to the other purposes of the Organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution. 

2 The non-])ermanent members of the Security Council shall be elected for a 
term of two \ears. In the first election of the non-permanent members, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one year. A retiring member shall not be eligible 
for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security (Council shall have one representative. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 24 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the United Nations, its Mem¬ 
bers confer on the Security Council primars'^ responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, and agree that in carrying out its duties under this 
re-sponsihilify the Security Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council shall act in accordance with 
the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations The specific powers granted to the 
Security Council for the discharge of these duties arc laid down in Chapters VI, 
VII, VIII, and XII 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when necessary, special reports 
to the General Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25 

The Members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with the present Charter. 

Article 26 

In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of international peace and 
security wdth the least diversion for armaments of the world's human and economic 
resources, the Security Council shall be responsible for formulating, with the assist¬ 
ance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the Members of the United Nations for the establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments. 

VOTING 

Article 27 

1. Each member of the Security Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 
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3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under Chapter VI. and under paragraph 3 of 
Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 28 

1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be able to function continu¬ 
ously. Each member of the Security Council shall for this purpose be represented at 
all times at the seat of the Organization 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at which each of its members 
may, if it so desires, be represented by a member of the government or by some other 
specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places other than the scat of 
the Organization as in its judgment will best facilitate its work. 

Article 29 

The Security Council may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary 
for the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 

The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including the method 
of selecting its President. 


Article 31 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the Security Coun¬ 
cil may participate, without vote, in the discussion of any question brought before 
the Security Council Nshenever the latter considers that the interests of that Member 
arc specially affected. 


Article 32 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the Security Council 
or any slate ^\hIch is not a Member of the United Nations, if it is a party to a dis¬ 
pute under con.sideration by the Security Council, shall be invited to participate, 
without vote, in the discu.ssion relating to the di.sputc The Security Council shall 
lay down such condition.s as it deems just for the participation of a state which is not 
a Member of the United Nations. 


Chapter VI 

Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
Article 33 

1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 
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Article 34 

The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether 
the continuance of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Article 35 

1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring any dispute, or any situation of 
the nature referred to in Article 34. to the attention of the Security Council or of 
the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may bring to the attention 
of the Security Council or of the General Assembly any dispute to which it is a parly 
if it accepts in advance, for the purpo.ses of the dispute, the obligations of pacific 
settlement provided in the present Charter. 

3 The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters brought to its 
attention under this Article will be subject to the provisions of Articles ii and 12. 

Article 36 

I. The Security Council may. at any stage of a dispute of the nature referred to 
in Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recommend appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustment. 

2 The Security Council should take into consideration any procedures for the 
settlement of the dispute which have already been adopted by the parties 

3. In making recommendations under this Article the Security Council should 
also take into consideration that legal disputes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court of Justice in accordance with the provisions 
of the Statute of the Court 

Article 37 

1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, it shall decide 
whether to take action under Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settlement 
as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38 

Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33 to 37. the Security Council may. 
if all the parties to any dispute so request, make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a pacific settlement of the dispute. 

Chapter VII 

Action With Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and 
Acts of Aggression 

Article 39 

The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make recommendations, or decide 
what measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 
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Article 40 

In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Security Council may, 
before making the recommendations or deciding upon the measures provided for in 
Article 39, call upon the parties concerned to comply with such provisional measures 
as it deems necessary or dcsinible. Such provisional measures shall be without preju¬ 
dice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties concerned. The Security Council 
shall duly take account of failure to comply with such provisional measures. 


Article 41 

The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may call upon the 
Members of the United Nations to apply such measures These may include com¬ 
plete or partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele¬ 
graphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations. 


Article 42 

Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such action by 
air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace 
and security. Smh action may include demonstrations, blockade, and other operations 
by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the United Nations. 

Article 43 

1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agreements, 
armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council. They .shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and Members or between the Security Council and groups of Members 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 


Article 44 

When the Security Council has decided to use force it shall, before calling upon 
a Member not represented on it to provide armed forces in fulfillment of the obliga¬ 
tions assumed under Article 43, invite that Member, if the Member so desires, to 
participate in the decisions of the Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that Member’s armed forces. 

Article 45 

In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent military measures. Members 
shall hold immediately available national air-force contingents for combined inter¬ 
national enforcement action. The strength and degree of readiness of these con¬ 
tingents and plans for their combined action shall be determined, within the limits 
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laid down in the special agreement or agreements referred to in Article 43, by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 46 

Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47 

1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Council's military require¬ 
ments for the maintenance of international peace and security, the cmplovment and 
command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armament.^, and possible 
disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the perma¬ 
nent members of the Security Council or their representatives Any Member of the 
United Nations not permanently represented on the Committee shall be invited by 
the Committee to be associated with it when the efficient discharge of the Commit¬ 
tee’s rcsjionsibilitics requires the participation of that Member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the Security Council 
for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council Questions relating to the command of such forces shall be worked out 
subsequently. 

4 The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of the Security Council 
and after consultation with appropriate regional agencies, may establish regional 
subcommittees. 


Article 48 

I. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and security shall be taken by all the Members 
'if the United Nations or by some of them, as the Security Council may determine 

2 Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of the United Nations 
directly and through their action in the appropriate international agencies of which 
they are members. 

Article 49 

The Members of the United Nations shall join in affording mutual assistance in 
carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security Council. 

Article 50 

If preventive or enforcement measures against any state arc taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a Member of the United Nations or not, which 
finds it.self confronted with special economic problems arising from the carrying 
out of those measures shall have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or col¬ 
lective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. Measures taken by Members in the exercise of 
this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the Security Council and 
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shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the Security Council 
under the present Charter to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international peace and security. 


Chapter VIII 
Recional Arrangements 

Article 53 

1. Nothing m the present Charter precludes the existence of regional arrangements 
or agencies for dealing ^\ilh such matters relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for regional action, provided that such arrange¬ 
ments or agencies and their activities are consistent with the Purposes and Principles 
of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations entering into such arrangements or con¬ 
stituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3 The Security Council shall encourage the development of pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies cither 
on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference from the Security Council 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 34 and 35 

Article. 53 

1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such regional arrange¬ 
ments or agencies for enforcement action under its authority But no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional agencies without 
the authorization of the Security Council, with the exception of measures against 
any enemy state, as defined in paragraph 2 of this Article, provided for pursuant 
to Article 107 or in regional arrangements directed against renewal of aggressive 
policy on the part of any such state, until .such time as the Organization may. on 
request of the Governments concerned, be charged with the resfion-sibility for pre¬ 
venting further aggression by such a state. 

2. The term enemy state as used in paragraph i of this Article applies to any 
state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any signatory of 
the present Charter. 

Article 54 

The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully informed of activities under¬ 
taken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or by regional agencies for 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 


Chapter IX 

International Economic and Social Cooperation 
Article 55 

With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United Nations shall 
promote; 
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a. higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational cooperation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental free¬ 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

Article 56 

All Members pledge themselves to take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the Organization for the achievement of the purposes set forth in Article 

Article 57 

T. The various specialized agencies, established by intergovernmental agreement 
and having wide international responsibilities, as defined in their ba'>ic instruments 
in economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related fields, shall be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 63 

2 Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the United Nations are here¬ 
inafter referred to as specialized agencies 

Article 58 

The Organization shall make recommendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59 

The Organization shall, where appropriate, initiate negotiations among the states 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized agencies required for the accom¬ 
plishment of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60 

Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of the Organization set forth in 
this Chapter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, under the authority of 
the General Assembly, in the Economic and Social Council, which shall have for this 
purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


Chapter X 

The Economic and Social Council 

COMPOSITION 
Article 61 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of eighteen Members of the 
United Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six members of the Economic and 
Social Council shall be elected each year for a term of three years A retiring member 
shall be eligible for immediate re-clection. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of the Economic and Social Council shall 
be chosen The term of office of six members so chosen shall expire at the end of 
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one year, and of six other members at the end of two years, in accordance with ar¬ 
rangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one representative. 


FCT.VCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62 

I. The Economic and Social Council may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommendations with respect to any such matters to the 
General Assembly, to the Members of the United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

2 It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to the General Assembly, with 
respect to matters falling within its competence. 

4 It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed by the United Nations, inter¬ 
national conferences on matters falling within its competence. 

Article d.? 

1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into agreements with any of the 
agencies referred to in Article 57. defining the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations. Such agreements shall 
be subject to approval by the General Assembly 

2, It may coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through consultation 
with and recommendations to such agencies and through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the Members of the United Nations. 

Article 6i 

1. The Economic and Social Council may take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies. It may make arrangements with the Members 
of the United Nations and with the specialized agencies to obtain reports on the steps 
taken to give effect to its own recommendations and to recommendations on matters 
falling within its competence made by the General Assembly 

2. It may communicate its observations on these reports to the General Assembly. 

Article 6$ 

The Economic and Social Council may furnish information to the Security Council 
and .shall as.sist the Security Council upon its request. 

Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carrying out of the recommendations of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, perform services at the 
request of Members of the United Nations and at the request of specialized agencies. 

3. It .shall perform such other functions as are specified elsewhere in the present 
Charter or as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 
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VOTING 

Article 67 

1. Each mcrribcr of the Economic and Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall be made by a majority 
of the members present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 68 

The Economic and Social Council shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights, and such other commissions as may 
be required for the performance of its functions. 

Article dp 

The Economic and Social Council shall invite any Member of the United Nations 
to participate, without vote, in its deliberations on any matter of particular concern 
to that Member. 


Article 70 

The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements for representatives of 
the specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in its deliberations and in those 
of the commi'-sions established by it, and for its representatives to participate in the 
deliberations of the specialized agencies. 

Article 71 

The Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are concerned with matters within 
its competence Such arrangements may be made with international organizations 
and, where appropriate, with national organizations after consultation with the 
Member of the United Nations concerned 

Article 72 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, includ¬ 
ing the method of selecting its President 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which .shall include provision for the convening of meetings on the request 
of a majority of its members. 


Chapter XI 

Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 
Article 7s 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the ad¬ 
ministration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants of these 
territories arc paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to 
the utmost, within the system of international peace and security established by the 
present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, and, to this end: 
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a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their 
political, economic, social, and educational advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their free political 
institutions, according to the particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

c. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage research, and 
to cooperate with one another and, when and where appropriate, with specialized in¬ 
ternational bodies with a view to the practical achievement of the social, economic, 
and scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information purposes, sub¬ 
ject to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may require, 
statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
and educational conditions in the territories for which they are respectively responsi¬ 
ble other than those territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 

Article 74 

Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy in respect of the terri¬ 
tories to which this Chapter applies, no less than in respect of their metropolitan 
areas, must be based on the general principle of good-neighborlincss, due account 
being taken of the interests and well-being of the rest of the world, in social, eco¬ 
nomic, and commercial matters. 


Chapter XII 

Inter.vational Trusteeship System 
Article 7$ 

The United Nations shall establish under its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of such territories as may be placed 
thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. These territories are hereinafter 
referred to as trust territories. 


Article 76 

The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in accordance with the Purposes of 
the United Nations laid down in Article i of the present Charter, shall be: 

a. to further international peace and security; 

b. to promote the political, economic, social, and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive development towards self- 
government or independence as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances 
of each territory and its peoples and the freely exf>rcsscd wishes of the peoples 
concerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

c. to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage recognition 
of the interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

d. to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters for all 
Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and also equal treatment for 
the latter in the administration of justice, without prejudice to the attainment of the 
foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 80. 
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Article 77 

I. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories in the following categories 
as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agreements: 

a. territories now held under mandate; 

b. territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result of the Second 
World War; and 

c. territories voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible for their 
administration 

2 It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories in the fore¬ 
going categories will be brought under the trusteeship system and upon what terms. 

Article 7S 

The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which have become Members 
of the United Nations, relationship among which shall be based on respect for the 
principle of sovereign equality. 

Article /tj 

The terms of trusteeship for each territor to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amendment, shall be agreed upon by the states 
directly concerned, including the mandatory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a Member of the United Nations, and shall be approved as pro¬ 
vided for in Articles 83 and 85. 

Ankle 80 

I. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements, made under 
Articles 77, 79. and 81, placing each territory under the trusteeship systi-m. and 
until such agreements have been concluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be con¬ 
strued in or of itself to alter in any manner the rights Ashatsoever of any slates or 
any peoples or the terms of existing international instruments to which Members 
of the United Nations may respectively be parlies 

2 Paragraph i of this Article .shall not be interpreted as giving grounds for delay 
or postponement of the negotiation and conclusion of agreements for placing man¬ 
dated and other territories under the trusteeship system as provided for in Article 77 

Article 81 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and designate the authority which will exercise 
the administration of the trust territory Such authority, hereinafter 'ailed the 
administering authority, may be one or more states or the Organi<jation itself. 

Article Sj 

There may he designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust territory to which the agreement applies, 
without prejudice to any special agreement or agreements made under Article 43. 

Article S3 

I. All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or amend¬ 
ment. shall be exercised by the Security Council. 

2 The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be applicable to the people 
of each strategic area. 
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3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the trusteeship agree¬ 
ments and without prejudice to security considerations, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions of the Umtetl Nations under 
the trusteeship system relating to political, economic, social, and educational matters 
in the strategic areas. 

Article 84 

It shall be the duty of the administering authority to ensure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of international peace and security. To this 
end the administering authority may make use of volunteer forces, facilities, and 
assistance from the trust territory in carrying out the obligations towanls the Security 
Council undertaken in this regard by the administering authority, as well as for local 
defense and the maintenance of law and order within the trust territory. 

Article 85 

1. The functions of the United Nations with regard to trusteeship agreements for 
all areas not designated as strategic, including the approval of the terms of the trus¬ 
teeship agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by the 
General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the General Assem¬ 
bly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrj-ing out these functions 


Chapter XIII 

The Trusteeship Cou.vcil 

COMPOSITION 

Article 86 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall con.sist of the following Members of the United 
Nations: 

a. those Members administering tru.st territories; 

b. such of tho.se Members mentioned by name in Article 23 as are not administer¬ 
ing trust territories; and 

c. as many other Members elected for three-year terms by the General Assembly 
as may be necessary to ensure that the total numbr of members of the Trusteeship 
Council is equally divided between those Members of the United Nations w'hich 
administer trust territories and those which do not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one specially qualified 
person to represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 87 

The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carry¬ 
ing out their functions, may: 

a. consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 

b. accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the administering 
authority; 

c. provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at times agreed upon 
with the administering authority; and 

d. take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements. 
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Article 88 

The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire on the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of the inhabitants of each trust territory, and 
the administering authority for each trust territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly shall make an annual report to the General Assembly upon the 
basis of such questionnaire. 

VOTING 

Article 89 

I. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one vote. 

2 Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 


PROCEDl'RE 

Article 90 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its President. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accordance with its rules, 
which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 

Article 91 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of 
the Economic and Social t'ouncil and of the specialized agencies in regard to matters 
with which they are respectively concerned 


Chapter XIV 

The International Court of Justice 

Article 92 

The International Court of Justice shall be the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations. It shall function in accordance with the annexed Statute, which is 
based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice and forms 
an integral part of the pre.sent Charter. 

Article 93 

1. All Members oi the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may become a party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice on conditions to be determined 
in each case by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

Article 94 

1. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to comply with the decision 
of the International Court of Justice in any case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations incumbent upon it under 
a judgment rendered by the Court, the other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may, if it deems necessary, make recommendations or decide upon 
measures to be taken to give effect to the judgment. 
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Article p5 

Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent Members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their differences to other tribunals by virtue of agree¬ 
ments already in existence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article p6 

1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and .specialized agencies, which may at any 
time be so authorized by the General Assembly, may also request advisory opinions 
of the Court on legal questions arising within the scope of their activities. 


Chapter XV 
The Secretariat 

Article p7 

The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretar>'-General and such staff as the Organi¬ 
zation may require. The Secretary-General shall be appointed by the tleneral Assem¬ 
bly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. He shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the Organization. 

Article oS 

The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic and Social Council, and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall perform such other functions as are entrusted to him 
by thc.se organs. The Secretaiy-Gcncral shall make an annual report to the GeneMl 
Assembly on the work of the Organization. 

Article pp 

The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the .Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Article too 

I. In the performame of their duties the Secretary-General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any governm‘mt or from any other authority 
external to the Organization 'ITiey shall refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials responsible only to the Organization. 

2 Each Member of the United Nations undc.''takes to respect the exclusively 
international character of the re.sj)onsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff 
and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article loi 

1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General under regulations estab¬ 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate .staffs shall be permanently assigned to the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations, These staffs shall form a part of the Secretariat. 
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3. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the deter¬ 
mination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the highest 
standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due regard shall be paid to the 
importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 


Chapter XVI 

Miscellaneous Provisions 
Article iu3 

I. Every treaty and every international agreement entered into by any Member 
of the United Nations after the present Charter comes into force shall as soon as 
possible be registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2 No party to any such treaty or international agreement which has not been 
registered in accordance with the provisions of paragraj/h 1 of thij. Article may invoke 
that treaty or agreement before any organ of the United Nations. 


Article 10^ 

In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the Members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and their obligations under any other interna¬ 
tional agreement, their obligations under the present Charter shall prevail. 

Article 104 

an shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members sue 
be necessary for the exercise of its functions and the full 

Article 10^ 

I, The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the fulfillment of its purposes. 

2 Representatives of the Members of the United Nations and officials of the 
Organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the independent exercise of their functions in connection with the Organization 

3 The General Assembly may make recommendations with a view to determining 
the detvuls of the application of paragraphs i and 2 of this Article or may propose 
conventions to the Members of the United Nations for this purpose. 


Chapter XVH 

Transitional SECURirv .Arrangements 
Article 106 

Pending the coming into force of such special agreements referred to in Article 43 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enable it to begin the c.xercise of its re- 
sponsibilitic.s under Article 42. the parlies to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed 
at Moscow, October 30, 1043. and France, shall, in accordance with the provisions 
of ixiragraph 5 of that Declaration, con.sult with one another and as occasion requires 
with other Members of the United Nations with a view to such joint action on 
behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter¬ 
national peace and security. 
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Article 107 

Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in relation to 
any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any signatory 
to the {)resent Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the Govern¬ 
ments having responsibility for such action. 


Chapter XVIII 
Amendments 

Article to8 

Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force for all Members of 
the United Nations when they have been adopted by a vote of two thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United Nations, in¬ 
cluding all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

Article 109 

1. A General Conference of the Members of the United Nation.s for the pun>ose 
of reviewing the present Charter may be held at a date and place to be fixed by a 
two-thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. Each Member of the United Nations shall have 
one vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two-thirds vote of 
the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United Nations includ¬ 
ing all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual session of the 
General Assembly following the coming into force of the present Charter, the pro¬ 
posal to call such a conference shall be placed on the agenda of that session of the 
General Assembly, and the conference shall be held if so decided by a majority V'ote 
of the members of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of 
the Security Council. 


Chapter XIX 

Ratification and Signature 
Article no 

1. The present Charter shall lie ratified by the signatory' states in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Government of the United States 
of America, which shall notify all the signatory states of each deposit as well as the 
Secretary-General of the Organization when he has been appointed. 

3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the deposit of ratifications by 
the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America, 
and by a majority of the other signatory states. A protocol of the ratifications de¬ 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up by the Government of the United States of 
America which shall communicate copies thereof to all the signatory states. 
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4. The states signatory to the present Charter which ratify it after it has come 
into force will become original Members of the United Nations on the date of the 
deposit of their respective ratifications. 

Article iii 

The present Charter, of which the Chinese, French. Russian, English, and Spanish 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States of America. Duly certified copic. thereof shall be trans¬ 
mitted by that Government to the Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whkkeof the representatives of the Governments of the United Nations 
have signed the pre.sent Charter 

Done at the city of .San Francisco the t\\enty-.si.\th day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five 

I Here follow the signatures of the delegates.'] 
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Statute of the International Court of Justice 


Article i 

The international court of justice established by the Charter of the United 
Nation.-, as the principal judicial organ of the United Nations shall be constituted 
and shall function in accordance with the provisions of the present Statute. 


Chapter I 

Organization of the Court 

Article 2 

The Court shall be composed of a body of independent judges, elected regardless 
of their nationality from among persons of high moral character, who possess the 
qualifications recjuired in their respective countries for appointment to the highest 
judicial oflices, or are jurisconsults of recognized competence in international law. 

Article s 

I. The Court shall consist of fifteen members, no two of whom may be nationals 
of the same state 

2 \ person who for the punioses of membership in the Court could be regarded 
as a national of more than one state shall be deemed to be a national of the one 
in which he ordinarily exercises civil and political rights. 

Article 4 

1. The members of the Court shall be elected bj the General Assembly and by 
the Security Council from a list of persons nominated by the national groups in the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, in accordance with the following provision.s 

2. In the case of Members of the United Nations not represented in the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Arbitration, candidates shall be nominated by national groups ap¬ 
pointed for this purpose by their governments under the same conditions as tho.se 
prescribed for members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration by Article 44 of 
the t'onvention of The Hague of 1907 for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. 

3. The conditions under which a state which is a party to the present Statute 
but is not a Member of the United Nations may participate in electing the members 
of the Court shall, in the absence of a special agreement, be laid down by the General 
Assembly upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5 

I. At lea.st three months before the date of the election, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations shall address a written request to the members of the Per- 
710 
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mancnt Court of Arbitration belonging to the states which arc parties to the present 
Statute, and to the members of the national groups appointed under Article 4, 
paragrajih 2, inviting them to undertake, within a given time, by national groups, 
the nomination of persons in a position to accept the duties of a member of the 
Court. 

2. No group may nominate more than four persons, not more than two of whom 
shall be of their ov\n nationality. In no case may the number of candidates nominated 
by a group be more than double the number of seats to be filled. 

Article 6 

Before making these nominations, each national group is recommended to consult 
its highest court of justice, its legal faculties and schools of law, and its national 
academics and national sections of international academies devoted to the study 
of law. 


Article 7 

1 The Secretary-General shall prepare a list in alphabetical order of all the 
persons thus nominated Save as proviiled in Article 12, paragraph 2 these shall be 
the only persons eligible. 

2. The Secretary-General shall submit ihis list to the General Assembly and to 
the Security Council. 

Article 8 

The General Assembly and the Security Council shall proceed independently of 
one another to elect the members of the Court. 

Article p 

At every election, the electors shall bear in mind not only that the persons to be 
elected should individually possess the qualifications required, but also that in the 
body as a whole the representation of the main forms of civilization and of the 
principal legal systems of the world should be assured. 

Article 10 

I. Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of votes in the General 
Assembly and in the Security Council shall be considered as elected. 

2 Any vole of the Security Council, whether for the election of judges or for the 
appointment of members of the conference envisaged in Article 12, shall be taken 
without any distinction between permanent and non-permanent membe'-s of the 
Security Council. 

3 In the event of more than one national of the same sta«e obtaining an ab.solulc 
majority of the votes both of the General Assembly and of the Security Council, 
the eldest of these only shall be considered as elected. 

Article ii 

If, after the first meeting held for the purpose of the election, one or more seats 
remain to be filled, a second and. if necessary, a third meeting shall take place. 

Article 12 

I. If, after the third meeting, one or more scats .still remain unfilled, a joint con¬ 
ference consisting of six members, three appointed by the General Assembly and 
three by the Security Council, may be formed at any time at the request of either 
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the General Assembly or the Security Council, for the purpose of choosing by the 
vote of an absolute majority one name for each scat still vacant, to submit to the 
General Assembly and the Security Council for their respective acceptance. 

2. If the joint conference is unanimously agreed upon any person who fulfils the 
required conditions, he may be included in its list, even though he was not included 
in the list of nominations referred to in Article 7. 

3. If the joint conference is satisfied that it will not be successful in procuring 
an election, those members of the Court who have already been elected shall, within 
a period to be fixed by the Security Council, proceed to fill the vacant scats by 
selection from among those candidates who have obtained votes either in the General 
Assembly or in the Security Council. 

4 In the event of an equality of votes among the judge.s, the eldest judge shall 
have a casting vote. 

Article IS 

I. The members of the Court shall be elected for nine years and may be re¬ 
elected; provided. ho\\cver, that of the judges elected at the first election, the terms 
of live judges shall expire at the end of three years and the terms of five more judges 
shall expire at the end of six years. 

2 The judges whose terms are to expire at the end of the above-mentioned initial 
periods of three and six years shall be chosen by lot to be drawn by the Secretary- 
General immediately after the first election has been completed. 

3 The members of the Court shall continue to discharge their duties until their 
places have been filled. Though replaced, they shall finish any cases which they may 
have begun. 

4 In the case of the resignation of a member of the Court, the resignation shall 
be addressed to the President of the Court for transmission to the Sec ret ary-General 
This last notification makes the place vacant. 

Article 14 

Vacancies shall be filled by the same method as that laid down for the first election, 
subject to the following provision the Secretary-General .shall, within one month 
of the occurrence of the vacancy, proceed to issue the invitations provided for in 
Article 5, and the date of the election shall be fixed by the Security Council. 

Article 15 

A member of the Court elected to replace a member whose term of office has not 
expired shall hold office for the remainder of his predecessor’s term. 

Article j6 

1. No member of the Court may exercise any political or administrative function, 
or engage in any othc*" occupation of a professional nature, 

2. Any doubt on this point shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 

Article 17 

1. No member of the Court may act as agent, counsel, or advocate in any case. 

2. No mem'oer may participate in the decision of any rase in which he has pre¬ 
viously taken part as agent, counsel, or advocate for one of the parties, or as a 
member of a national or international court, or of a commission of enquiry, or in any 
other capacity. 

3. Any doubt on this point shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 
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Article 18 

1. No member of the Court can be ilismisscd unless, in the unanimous opinion of 
the other members, he has ceased to fullil the required conditions. 

2. Formal notification thereof shall be made to the Secretary-General by the 
Registrar 

3. This notification makes the place vacant. 

Article /p 

The members of the Court, when engaged on the business of the Court, shall enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

Article Jo 

Every member of the Court shall, before taking uo his duties make a solemn 
declaration in open court that he will exercise his powers impartially and con¬ 
scientiously. 

Article 31 

I. The Court shall elect its Preshlent and Vice-President for three years; they may 
be re-elected. 

2 The Court shall appoint its Registrar and may provide for the appointment 
of such other officers as may be necessary. 

Article 22 

1. The scat of the Court shall be established at The Hague This, however, shall 
not prevent the Court from sitting and exercising its functions elsewhere whenever 
the Court considers it desirable. 

2. The President and the Registrar shall reside at the scat of the Court. 

Article 23 

1. The Court shall remain permanently in session, except during the judicial vaca- 
tions, the dates and duration of which shall be fixed by the Court 

2. Members of the Court arc entitled to periodic leave, the dates and duration of 
which shall be fixed by the Court, having in mind the distance between The Hague 
and the home of each judge. 

3. Members of the Court shall be bound, unless they are on leave or prevented 
from attending by illness or other serious reasons duly explained to the President, 
to hold themselves permanently at the disposal of the Court. 

Article 24 

1. If, for some special reason, a member of the Court considers that he should 
not take part in the decision of a particular case, he .shall so inform the President. 

2. If the President considers that for some special reason one of the members of 
the Court should not sit in a particular case, he shall give him notice accordingly. 

3. If in any such case the member of the Court and the President disagree, the 
matter shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 

Article 25 

I. The full Court shall sit except when it is expressly provided otherwise in the 
present Statute. 
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2. Subject to the condition that the number of judges available to constitute the 
Court is not thereby reduced below eleven, the Rules of the Court may provide 
for allowing one or more judges, according to circumstances and in rotation, to be 
dispensed from sitting 

3. A quorum of nine judges shall suffice to constitute the Court. 

Article 26 

I The Court may from time to time form one or more chambers, composed of 
three or more judges as the Court may determine, for dealing with particular cate¬ 
gories of cases; for example, labor cases and cases relating to transit and communi- 
catmns 

2. The Court may at any time form a chamber for dealing with a particular case. 
The number of judges to constitute such a chamber .shall be determined by the 
Court with the approval of the parties. 

3 Cases shall be heard and determined by the chambers provided for in this 
Article if the parties so request. 

Article 2^ 

A judgment given by any of the chambers provided for in Articles 26 and 29 shall 
be considered as rendered by the Court. 

Article 28 

The chambers provided for in Articles 26 and 29 may. with the consent of the par¬ 
ties, sit and e.\crcisc their functions elsewhere than at The Hague. 

Article 29 

With a view to the speedy de-spatch of busine.ss. the Court shall form annually 
a chamber compo.sed of five judges which, at the request of the parties, may hear 
and determine cases by summary procedure. In addition, two judges shall be selected 
for the purpose of replacing judges who find it impossible to sit. 

Article 30 

1. The Court shall frame rules for carrying out its functions. In particular, it 
.shall lay down rules of procedure. 

2. The Rules of the Court may provide for assessors to sit with the Court or 
with any of its chambers, without the right to vote. 

Article j/ 

1. Judges of the nationality of each of the parties .shall retain their right to sit 
in the case before the Court. 

2. If the Court includes upon the Bench a judge of the nationality of one of the 
parties, any other party may choo.se a person to sit as judge. Such person shall be 
chosen preferably from among those persons who have been nominated as candidates 
as provided in Articles 4 and 5. 

3 If the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of the nationality of the parties, 
each of these parties may proceed to choose a judge as provided in paragraph 2 of 
this Article. 

4. The provisions of this Article shall apply to the case of Articles 26 and 29. 
In such cases, the President shall request one or, if necessary, two of the members 
of the Court forming the chamber to give place to the members of the Court of 
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the nationality of the parties concerned, and, failing such, or if they are unable to 
be present, to the judges specially chosen by the parties. 

5. Should there be several parties in the same interest, they shall, for the purpose 
of the preceding provisions, be reckoned as one party only. Any doubt upon this 
point shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 

6. Judges chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of this Article shall fulfil 
the conditions required by Articles 2, 17 (paragraph 2), 20, and 24 of the present 
Statute. They shall take part in the decision on terms of complete equality with their 
colleagues. 

Article 32 

1. Each member of the Court shall receive an annual salary. 

2. The President shall receive a special annual allowance 

3. The Vice-President shall receive a special allowance for every day on which 
he acts as President. 

4. The judges chosen under Article 31, other than members of the Court, shall 
receive compen.sation for each day on which they exercise their functions. 

5. These salaries, allowances, and compensation shall be fixed by the General 
Assembly. They may not be decreased during the term of office. 

6. The salary of the Registrar shall be fixed by the General Assembly on the 
proposal of the Court. 

7. Regulations made by the General Assembly shall fix the conditions under which 
retirement pensions may be given to members of the Court and to the Ri-gislrar. and 
the conditions under which members of the Court and the Registrar shall have their 
traveling expenses refunded. 

8. The above salaries, allowances, and compensation shall be free of all taxation. 

Article 33 

The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the United Nations in such a manner 
as shall be decided by the General Assembly. 


Chapter II 

COMPETENC-E OF THE CoURT 

Article 34 

1. Only states may be parties in cases before the Court. 

2. The Court, subject to and in conformity with its Rules, may request of public 
international organizations information relevant to cases before it. and shall receive 
such information presented by such organizations on their own initiative 

3. Whenever the constructon of the constituent instrument of a public interna¬ 
tional organization or of an international convention adopted thereunder is in ques¬ 
tion in a case before the Court, the Registrar shall so notify the public international 
organization concerned and shall communicate to it copies of all the written proceed¬ 
ings. 

Article 35 

1. The Court shall be open to the states parties to the present Statute. 

2. The conditions under which the Court shall be open to other states shall, subject 
to the special provisions contained in treaties in force, be laid down by the Security 
Council, but in no case shall such conditions place the parties in a position of 
inequality before the Court. 
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3. When a state which is not a Member of the United Nations is a party to a case, 
the Court shall fix the amount which that party is to contribute towards the expenses 
of the Court. This provision shall not apply if such state is bearing a share of the 
expenses of the Court. 

Article 36 

1. The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases which the parties refer to it 
and alt matters specially provided for in the Charter of the United Nations or in 
treaties and conventions in force. 

2. The slates parties to the present Statute may at any time declare that they 
recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, in relation to 
any other state accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all legal 
disputes concerning: 

a. the interpretation of a treaty; 

b. any question of international lawr; 

c. the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; 

d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an inter¬ 
national obligation 

3. The declarations referred to above may be made unconditionally or on con¬ 
dition of reciprocity on the part of several or certain states, or for a certain time, 

4. Such declarations shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who shall transmit copies thereof to the parties to the Statute and to the 
Registrar of the Court 

5. Declarations made under Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Ju.stice and which are still in force shall be deemed, as between the 
parties to the present Statute, to be acceptances of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice for the period which they still have to run and in 
accordance with their terms. 

6. In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has jurisdiction, the matter 
shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 

Article jy 

Whenever a treaty or convention in force provides for reference of a matter to a 
tribunal to have been instituted by the League of Nations, or to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the matter shall, as between the parties to the present 
Statute, be referred to the International Court of Justice. 

Article 38 

1. The Court, whose function is to decide in accordance with international law 
such disputes as are submitted to it, shall apply: 

a. international conventions, whether general or particular, establishing rules 
expressly recognized by the contesting states; 

b. international custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted as law; 

c. the general principles of law recognized by civilized nations; 

d. subject to the provisions of Article 59, judicial decisions and the teachings 
of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary means 
for the determination of rules of law. 

2. This provision shall not prejudice the power of the Court to decide a case 
ex aequo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 
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Chapter III 

Procedure 

Article 39 

I The official languaRes of the Court shall be French and English If the parties 
agree that the case shall be conducted in French, the judgment shall be delivered 
in French. If the parties agree that the case shall be conducted in English, the judg¬ 
ment shall be delivered in English. 

2. In the absence of an agreement as to which language shall be employed, each 
party may, in the pleadings, use the language which it prefers; the decision of the 
Court shall be given in French and English In this case the Court shall at the same 
time determine which of the two texts shall be considered as authoritative 

3. The (\)urt shall, at the request of any party, authorize a language other than 
French or English to be used by that party. 

Article fo 

1. Cases arc brought before the Court, as the case may be. cither by the notifica¬ 
tion of the special agreement or by a written application addressed to the Registrar 
In either case the subject of the dispute and the parties shall be indicated 

2. The Registrar shall forthwith communicate the application to all concerned 

3 He shall also notify the Members of the United Nations through the Secretary- 
General, and also any other states entitled to appear before the Court. 

Article 41 

1 The Court shall have the power to indicate, if it considers that circumstances 
so refiuire ^iny provisional measures which ought to be taken to preserve the re¬ 
spective rights of cither party. 

2. Pending the final decision, notice of the measures suggested shall forthwith be 
given to the parties and to the Security Council. 

Article 43 

I. The parties shall be represented by agents. 

2 They may have the assistance of counsel or advocates before the Court. 

3 The agents, counsel, and advocates of parties before the Court shall enjoy the 
privileges and immunities necessary to the independent e.xercise of their duties. 

Article 43 

1. The procedure shall consist of two jiarts written and oral 

2. The wiitten proceedings shall consist of the communication to the Court and 
to the parties of memorials, counter-memorials and, if necessary, replies; also all 
papers and doiuments in support. 

3 These communications shall be made through the Registrar, in the order and 
within the time fixed by the Court. 

4 A certified copy of every document produced by one party shall be communi¬ 
cated to the other party. 

5. The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing by the Court of witnesses, 
experts, agents, counsel, and advocates. 
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Article ff 

1. For the service of all notices upon persons other than the aRents. counsel, and 
advocates, the Court shall apply direct to the po\ernin"nl of the slate upon whose 
territory the notice has to be served 

2. The same provision shall apply whenever steps are to be taken to procure 
evidence on the spot. 

Article 4^ 

The hearing shall be under the control of the President or. if he is unable to 
preside, of the Vice-President; if neither is able to preside, the senior judge present 
shall preside. 

Article f6 

The hearing in Court shall be public, unless the Court shall decide otherwise, or 
unless the parties demand that the public be not admitted 

ArtUle f/ 

1. Minutes shall be made at each hearing and signed by the Registrar and the 
President 

2. These minutes alone shall be authentic 

Article 4S 

The Court shall make orders for the tonduct of the case, .shall decide the form and 
time in which each party must conclude its arguments, and make all arrangements 
connected with the taking of evidence. 

Article 40 

The Court may, even before the hearing begins, call upon the agents to produce any 
document or to sujiply any explanations. Formal note shall be taken of any retusa! 

Article 50 

The Court may, at any time, entrust any individual, bod\, bureau, commission, or 
other organization that it may select, with the task of carrying out an enquiry or 
giving an expert opinion 

Article 51 

During the hearing any relevant questions are to be iml to the witnesses and experts 
under the conditions laid down by the Court in the rules of procedure referred to in 
Article 30. 

Article 52 

After the Court has received the proofs and evidence within the lime specified for 
the purpose, it may refuse to accept any further oral or written evidence that one 
party may desire to present unless the other side consents 

Article 5j 

1. Whenever one of the parties docs not appear before the Court, or fails to defend 
its case, the other party may call upon the Court to decide in favor of its claim. 

2. The Court must, before doing .so, satisfy itself, not only that it has jurisdiction 
in accordance with Articles 36 and 37, but also that the claim is well founded in 
fact and law. 
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Article 54 

1. When, subject to the control of the Court, the agents, counsel, and advocates 
have completed their ijresentation of the case, the President shall declare the hearing 
clo.’,ed. 

2. The Court shall withdraw to consider the judgment. 

3. The deliberations of the Court shall take place in private and remain secret. 

Article 55 

1. All (questions shall be decided by a majority of the judges present 

2. In the event of an equality of votes, the President or the judge c\ho acts in his 
place shall have a casting vote. 


Article ^6 

1. The judgment shall state the reasons on which it is based 

2. It shall contain the names of the judges who have taken part in the decision 

Article 57 

If the judgment docs not represent in whole or in part the unanimous opinion of 
the judges, any judge shall be entitled to deliver a scjiarate opinion. 

Article ^8 

The judgment shall be signed by the President and by the Registrar. It shall be 
read in open court due notice having been given to the agents. 

Article 

The decision of the Court has no binding force except between the parties and in 
respect of that particular case. 

Article 60 

The judgment is final and without appeal In the event of dispute as to the 
meaning or scope of the judgment, the Court shall construe it upon the request of 
any party 

Article 61 

T. An application for revision of a judgment may be made only when it is based 
upon the discovery of some fact of such a nature as to be a decisive factor, which 
fact was, when the judgment was given, unknown to the Court and also to the party 
claiming revision, always provided that such ignorance was not due to negligence 

2. The proceedings for revision shall be opened by a judgment of the Court ex¬ 
pressly recording the existence of the now fact, recogni.iing that it has such a 
character as to lay the case open to revision, and declaring the application admissible 
on this ground. 

3. The Court may require previous compliance with the terms of the judgment 
before it admits proceedings in revision. 

4. The application for revision must be made at latest within six months of the 
discovery of the new fact. 

5. No application for revision may be made after the lapse of ten years from the 
date of the judgment. 
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Article 6j 

1 Should a state consider that it has an interest of a lecial nature which may he 
affected by the ^leci•^lon in the case, it may submit a reijuesl to the Court to be 
permitted to intervene 

2 It shall be for the Court to decide upon this reejuest. 

Article 6j 

I. Whenever the construction of a convention to which states other than those 
concerned m the case are parties is in question, the Registrar shall notify all such 
states forthwith. 

2 Every state so notifnal has tlie riKht to intervene in the proceedings; but if if 
uses this right, the construction given by the judgment will be equally binding uiion it. 

Article 64 

Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each parly shall bear its own costs. 


Chapter IV 
Advi.sory Opinio.\s 

Article 65 

1. The Court may give an advisory opinion on any legal question at the request 
of \\hati;\er liody may be authori/ed by or in accordaiue with the Charter of the 
United Nations to make such a rectue.st 

2. Questions upon which the advisory opinion of the Court is asked sliall he laid 
before the Court by means of a written reque.st containing an exact stafement of (be 
question upon which an o[)inion is required, and accompanied by all doiuments Iikel\ 
to throw light upon the question 

Article 66 

I The Registrar shall forthwith give notice of the request for an advisory opinion 
to all state.s entitled to ajjpear before (he Court 

2. The Regi-^trar shall also, by means of a siieiial and ihreit communication, 
notify any stale entitled to appear before the Court or intern itional iugam/..ilion 
considered by the Court, or, ■-hould it not lie sitting, by the T’resident as likely to 
be able to furnish information on the question, that the Court will be prepared 
to receive, within a lime limit to be fixed by the Pre.adent, written statemeiils or to 
hear, at a pulilic silting to be held for the purpose, oral statements rel.iling to the 
question 

3. Should any such state entitled to appear before the Court have failed to receive 
the special communication referred to in panigraph 2 of this Article, such state 
may express a desire to submit a written statement or to be heard; and the Court 
will decide. 

4. States and organizations having presented written or oral statements or both 
shall be permitted to comment on the statements made by other states or organiza¬ 
tions in the form, to the extent, and within the lime limits w'hich the Court, or 
should it not be sitting, the President, shall decide in each particular case. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Registrar shall in due time communicate any such written statements to 
states and organizations having submitted similar statements. 
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Article 67 

The (’ourt shall tlclivcr its acKisory opinions in open court, notice having been 
given to the Secretary-IJeneral and to the rejiresentatives of Members of thr* United 
Nations, of other states and of international organiyiations immediately concerned. 

Article 68 

Jn the exercise of its advisory functions the Court shall further be guided by the 
provisions of the present Statute which apply in contentious rases to the extent to 
which jL recognizes them to be applicable. 


Chajiter V 
Amendment 

Article 6<) 

Amendments to the present Statute shall be effected by the same procedure as is 
jirovided by tlie Charter of the United Nations for amendments to that Charter, 
subject however to an\ provisions whirh the (leneral Assembly upon n'conimenda- 
tiori of the Si'cuniy Council may adopt concerning the participation of states which 
are parlies to the present Statute Init arc not Members of the United Nations. 

Article 70 

'Phe ('ourl sh.ill ha\e power to projiose such amendments to the pre'>ent Statute as 
it may ileem nece'-^ary, through written communications to the Secretarj-General, 
for con.sideralion in conformity with the provisions of Article 60 
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Intcr-Aniericiiii Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 

Signed at the 
I liter-A m ert can C onjerence 
for the 

Maintenance of Continental Peace, and Security 
Rto de Janeiro 
August 15-Sept ember 2, 1Q47 

In the name of their Peoples, the Governments rcpresenteil at the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security, desirous of con¬ 
solidating and strengthening their relations of friend.ship and good neighborlmess, and 
Con.sidering; 

That Resolution VIII of the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, which met in Mexico City, recommended the conclusion of a treaty to 
prevent and repel threats and acts of aggression against any of the countries of 
America; 

'I'hat the High Contracting Parties reiterate their will to remain united in an inter- 
American system consistent with the purposes and principles of the Cniti-d Nations, 
and reaffirm the existence of the agreement which they have concluded concerning 
those matters relating to the maintenance of international jieace :inrl security which 
arc appropriate for regional action. 

That the High Contracting Parties reaffirm their adherence to the principles of 
inter-American solidarity and tooperation. and especially to those .set forth in the 
preamble and declarations of the Act of Chapultepec, all of which should be under¬ 
stood to be acceiited as standards of their mutual relations and as the juridical basis 
of the Inter-Amencan System; 

That the American States propose, in order to improve the procedures for the 
pacific settlement of their controversies, to conclude the treaty concerning the “Inter- 
American Peace System’’ envis.aged in Resolutions IX and XXXIX of the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and Peace; 

That the obligation of mutual assistance and common defense of the American 
Republics is essentially related to their democratic ideals and to their will to coo]ier- 
ate permanently in the fulfillment of the principles and purposes of a policy of peace; 

That the American regional community affirms as a manifest truth that juridical 
organization is a necessary prerequisite of security and peace, and that peace is 
founded on justice and moral order and, consequently, on the international recogni¬ 
tion and protection of human rights and freedoms, on the indispensable w'cll-being 
of the people, and on the effectiveness of democracy for the international realization 
of justice and security. 

Have resolved, in conformity with the objectives stated above, to conclude the 
following Treaty, in order to assure peace, through adequate means, to provide for 
effective reciprocal assistance to meet armed attacks against any American State, 
and in order to deal with threats of aggression against any of them: 

722 
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Article 1 

The High Confnicl-ing Parties formally condemn war and undertake in their 
international relations not to resort to the threat or the use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations or of this 
Treaty 

Article J 

As a consequence of the principles set forth in the preceding Article, the High 
Contracting Parties undertake to submit every controversy which may arise betwi'en 
them to methods of peaceful settlement and to endeavor to settle any such contro¬ 
versy among themselves by means of the procedures in force in the Intcr-Amcrican 
System belore referring it to the General Assembly or the Security Council of the 
United Nations 

Article ? 

1 The High Contracting Parties agree that an armed attack by any State 
against an American State shall be considered as an attack against all the American 
States and, con.seqiic-ntly. each one of the «aid Contracting Partic.s undertakes to 
assist in meeting the attack in the exercise of the inherent right of individual or 
collecti\e self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

2 On the request of the Stale or Stales directly attacked and until the derision 
of the Organ of Consultation of the Inter-'Xmerican System, each one of the Con¬ 
tracting Parties may determine the inimetliate measures which it may individually 
take in fullillment of the obligation contained in the preceding paragraph and in 
accordance with the pniuiiile of continental solidarity. The Organ of Consultation 
shall meet without delay for the purpose of examining those measures and agreeing 
upon the measures of a collective character that should be taken 

3. The proMsion.s of this Article shall be applied in case of any armed attack 
w'hich takes place within the region described in Article 4 or within the territory of 
an American State When the attack takes place outside of the said areas, the 
provi'.ions of Article 6 shall be applied 

4 Measures of self-defense provided for under this Article may be taken until 
the Security Council of the United Nations has taken the measures necessary to 
maintain intemadonal peace and security. 

Article ./ 

The region to which this Treaty refers is bounded as follows: beginning at the 
North Pole; thence due south to a point 74 degrees north latitude, 10 degrees west 
longitude; thence by a rhumb line to a jioint 47 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. 
SO degrees west longitude, thence by a rhumb line to a jioint 35 degrees north lati¬ 
tude, 60 degrees west longitude; thence due south to a point in 20 degrees north 
latitude; thence by a rhumb line to a point 5 degrees north latitude, 24 degrees west 
longitude; thence due south to the South Pole, thence due north to a point 30 
degree.s south latitude, 90 degrees west longitude; thence by a rhumb line to a point 
on the Equator at 97 degrees west longitude; thence by a rhumb line to a point 
15 degrees north latitude, 120 degrees west longitude; thence by a rhumb line to a 
point 50 degrees north latitude, 170 degrees cast longitude; thence due north to a 
point in 54 degrees north latitude; thence by a rhumb line to a ixiint 65 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude, 16S degrees 5S minutes 5 seconds west longitude; thence 
clue north to the North Pole. 

Article 5 

The High Contracting Parties shall immediately .send to the Security Council of 
the United Nations, in conformity with Articles 51 and 54 of the Charter of the 
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United Nations, complete information concerning the activities undertaken or in 
contemplation in the exercise of the right of self-defense or for the purpose of main¬ 
taining inter-American peace and security 

Article 6 

If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or political 
independence of any American State should be affected by an aggression which is 
not an armed attack or by an extra-continental or intra-continental conllict, or by 
any other fact or situation that might endanger the peace of America, the Organ 
of Consultation shall meet immediately in order to agree on the measures which 
must be taken in case of aggression to assist the victim of the aggression or, in any 
case, the measures which should be taken for (he common defense and for the 
maintenance of the peace and security of the Continent. 

Article y 

In the case of a conflict between two or more American States, A\ithout prejudice 
to the right of self-defense in conformity with Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the High Contracting Parlies, meeting in consultation shall call 
upon the contending States to suspend hostilities and restore matters to the statu 
quo ante bclliim, and shall take in addition all other necessary measures to re¬ 
establish or maintain inter-American peace and seiunly and for the solution of the 
conllict by peaceful means The rejection of the pacifying action will be considered 
in the determination of the aggressor and in the application of the measures w'hich 
the consultative meeting may agree upon. 

Article 8 

For the purposes of this Treaty, the measure.s on which the Organ of ('onsultalion 
may agree will comprise one or more of the following, recall of chiefs of diplomatic 
missions; breaking of diplomatk relations; breaking of consular relations; partial or 
complete interruption of economic relations or of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
telephonic, and radiotelephonic or radiotelcgraphic communications; and use of 
armed force. 

Article 9 

In addition to other acts which the Organ of Consultation may characterize as 
aggression, the following shall be considered as such 

a. Unprovoked armed attack by a Slate against the territory, the people, or the 
land, sea or air forces of another State; 

b. Invasion, by the armed fortes of a State, of the territory of an American 
State, Ihrougli the trespassing of boundaries demarcated in accordance with a 
treaty, judicial decision, or arbitral award, or, in the absence of frontiers thus 
demarcated, invasion affecting a region which is under the effective jurisdiction of 
another State. 

Article 10 

None of the provisions of this Treaty shall be construed as impairing the rights 
and obligations of the High Contracting Parties under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Article ri 

The consultations to which this Treaty refers shall be carried out by means of 
the Meetings of Mini.sters of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics which 
have ratified the Treaty, or in the manner or by the organ which in the future may 
be agreed upon. 
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Article 13 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union may act provisionally as an 
organ of consultation until the meeting of the Organ of Consultation referred to in 
the preceding Article takes place. 


Article 13 

The consultations shall be initiated at the request atldressed to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union by any of the Signatory States whiLh has ratified 
the Treaty. 

Article 14 

In the voting referred to in this Treaty only the representatives of the Signatory 
States which have ratified the Treaty may take part 

Article 1$ 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union shall act in all matters con¬ 
cerning this Treaty as an organ of liaison among the Signatory States which have 
ratified this Treaty and between these St.ties and the United Nations. 

Article 16 

The decisions of the Governing Board of the J*an .\morican Union referred to in 
Articles 13 and 15 above shall be taken by an absolute majority of the Members 
entitled to vote. 

Article ly 

The Organ of Con'niltation shall take its decisions by a vote of two-thirds of the 
Signatory Slates which have ratified the Treaty. 

Article 18 

In the case of a «ituation or dispute bctwecai American States, the parties directly 
interested shall be excluded from the voting referred to in the two preceding 
Articles. 

Article 19 

To constitute a quorum in all the meetings referred to in the previous .Articles, it 
shall be necessary that the number of St.iles rejiresented shall be at lea^t equal to 
the number ot votes necessary for the taking of the decision 

Article 30 

Decisions which require the application of the measures specified in Article 8 
shall be binding upon all the Signatory State.s which have ratified this Treaty, with 
the sole exception that no State shall be required to use armed force without its 
consent. 

Article 3i 

The measures agreed upon by the Organ of Consultation shall be executed 
through the procedures and agencies now' existing or those which may in the future 
be established. 

Article 33 

This Treaty shall come into effect between the States which ratify it as soon 
as the ratifications of two-thinls of the Signatory States have been deposited. 
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Article 3S 

This Treaty is open for signature by the American States at the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, and shall be ratified by the SiRnatory States as soon as possible in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Pan American Union, which shall notify the Signatory States of each 
deposit. Such notification shall be considered as an exchange of ratifications. 

Article 

The present Treaty shall be registered w’ith the Secretariat of the United Nations 
through the Pan American Union, when two-thirds of the Signatory States have 
deposited their ratifications. 

Article Jfi 

This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, but may be denounced by any High 
Contracting Party by a notification in writing to the Pan American Union, which 
shall inform all the other High Contracting Parties of eadi notification of denun¬ 
ciation received. After the expiration of two years from the date of the receipt 
by the Pan American Union of a notification of denunciation by any High Uontracting 
Party, the present Treaty shall cease to be in force \\ith respect to such State, 
but shall remain in full force and effect with respect to all the other High Con¬ 
tracting Parties 

Article 

The principles and fundamental provisions of this Treaty shall be incorporated 
in the Organic Pact of the Inter-American System. 

In Witness W^iiereof, the umlersigned Plenipotentiaries, having deposited their 
full powers found to be in due and proper form, sign this Treaty on behalf of their 
respective Governments, on the dates appearing opposite their signatures. 

Done in the city of Rio de Janeiro, in four texts respectively in the English, 
French, Portuguese and Spanish languages, on the second of September nineteen 
hundred forty-seven. 

Reservation of Honduras- 

The Delegation of Hondur.as, in signing the present Trc.it> and in connection 
with Article o, section (b;, docs so with the reservation that llie boundary betucen 
Honduras and Nicaragua is dcfiniti-vely demarcated by the Joint boundary Comrnis- 
■sion of nineteen hundred ami nineteen hundred and one, starting from a point in the 
Gulf of Fonseca, in the Pacific Ocean, to Portillo dc Teotccaiinte and, from this 
point to the Atlantic, by the line that His Majesty the King of Spain's arbitral 
award established on the twenty-third of December of nineteen hundred and six. 
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